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IHIS  Yolume  was  comnienced  many 
years  ago,  in  the  year  1854,  when 
the  Author  was  at  Oxford,  by  the' 
gathering  together  of  materials,  notes 
and  memoranda,  madę  in  the  course 
of  reading  and  inquiry.  The  valu- 
able  libraries  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
the  Oxford  Arcliitectural  Society,  and  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
enabled  him  to  provide  a  vast  amount  of  information 
and  many  curious  details  of  ecclesiastical  lorę,  simply  for 
his  own  information  and  instruction,  At  the  same  time 
the  facts  gathered  and  gained  were  caref ully  tabulated 
and  arranged ;  and,  as  time  and  opportunities  were  ob- 
tained,  very  considerable  additions  were  madę,  year  by 
year,  through  personal  inąuiry  and  labour.  Many  of  the 
facts  put  on  record  have  been  obtained  by  the  Authpr  in 
most  pleasant  and  edifying  yisits  to  certain  of  the  old 
churches  of  England.  Several  of  the  sacred  edifices  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshiro  have  been  explored 
morę  than  once,  and  the  results  of  inąuiry  and  inyesti- 
gation  carefuUy  noted  down  and  preserved.  His  pencil 
as  well  as  his  pen  has  also  been  called  into  reąuisition, 
so  that  seyeral  of  the  woodcuts  with  which  this  volume 
is  illustrated  are  from  his  own  drawings. 


vi  PREFACE. 

It  has  been  his  aim  to  bring  together,  in  a  compara- 
tiyely  smali  compass^  as  much  Information  as  possible 
concerning  the  meanings  and  applications  of  the  many 
Liturgical  Terms  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Words  bearing 
on  the  study  of  Ritual, — a  detail  of .  Liturgiology  to 
which  much  attention  is  now  being  directed.  With 
this  aim,  the  Author  haa  consulted  nearly  two  hundred 
MS.  Church  and  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  which  tend  to  throw  so 
much  light  both  on  the  statute  law  and  custom  of 
óur  National  Church  in  bygone  times.  Neither  ordi- 
nary  nor  extraordinary  sources  of  information  have 
been  overlooked ;  both  Latin  and  Eastem  terms  being 
included  in  the  compilation.  The  illustrations  ara 
mainly  taken  from  Ornamenła  and  Instrvm&iita  Eccle^ 
siastica  existing  and  used  in  the  Church  of  England; 
while  the  explanations  of  pre-Reformation  ceremonies, 
rites,  and  obseryances  have  been  selected  from  EngUsh 
rather  than  from  foreign  examples  and  authorities. 

It  should  be  specially  remarked  that  the  book  is  not 
intended  for  the  learned,  but  for  the  unlearned ;  it  is 
addressed  ad  populum.  Moreover,  let  it  be  further  noted 
that  it  is  not  an  Encyclopaedia,  but  a  Glossary.  Through- 
out  its  preparation,  the  Author' s  aim  has  been  to  give 
as  much  accurate  information  as  was  possible  in  a  few 
sentences  and  a  short  space.  He  has  aimed  at  concise- 
ness  and  brevity.  Whether  he  has  at  all  succeeded 
others  must  judge.  In  many  cases,  where  one  word 
bears  several  meanings,  each  explanatory  meaning  has 
been  set  forth,  even  though  one  may  appear  to  con- 
tradiot  another.  And  nothing  has  been  put  forth  without 
what  was  judged  by  the  Author  to  be  good  and  sufficient 
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authority.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  authprities  for  certaiu 
statements  appear  in  the  text ;  but  these  are  exceptions 
to  the  generał  rule.  About  six  thoiisand  explanations  of 
Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  terras  are  here  provided. 
In  order  that  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  of 
Christian  archasology  for  themselyes — a  most  agreeable, 
delightf  ul,  and  profitable  study — may  do  so  with  success, 
a  considerable  List  of  Authors  has  been  prefixed,  to  all  of 
which,  haying  been  constantly  eonsulted,  the  Compiler 
is  greatly  indebted  for  the  yaried  information  contained  in 
the  foUowing  pages, — authors,  whose  books  he  earnestly 
recommends  to  inąuiring  students. 

He  is  under  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Littledale  for 
permission  to  make  use  of  eertain  semi-obsolete  Oriental 
terms  explained  in  the  • "  Glossary "  of  that  yaluable 
compilation,  The  Offices  of  the  Eastem  Ghurch  (London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate,  1863) ;  to  the  late  Very  Rev. 
Eugene  Popoff,  Chaplain  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  for 
his  patience  eyinced,  and  information  bestowed,  in  the 
explanation  of  details  of  Eastern  Archasology ;  and  also 
to  Mr,  James  Parker,  of  Oxford,  for  the  use  of  some 
illustrations  which  the  Author  madę  some  years  ago  for 
the  Gentleman^s  Magadne^  and  which  were  so  cleyerly 
engrayed  on  wood  by  Mr.  O.  Jewitt. 

The  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  at  whose  hands  the 
Author  receiyed  ordination,  accepted  the  dedication,  but 
circumstances  preyented  the  publication  of  the  book 
upon  completion.  Since  the  lamented  death  of  that 
eminent  ecclesiastical  statesman,  Bishop  Harold  Browna 
has  been  called  upon  to  fili  the  episcopal  chair  of  this 
ancient  diocese.  His  Lordship  haying  allowed  me  to 
inscribe  the  book  to  him,  I   take  this  opportunity  of 
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expreBsir}g  my  respectful  acknowledgment  for  that  and 

every  other  act  of  kindness   received   at  his  hands ; 

adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  neither  the  late  Bishop 

Wilberforce  nor  his  Lordship  read  the  book  or  knew  any- 

thing  of  its  contents ;  so  that  by  conseąuence  neither 

of  thera  shonld  be  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the 

aecuracy  of  any  statement,  fact,  judgment,  opinion,  or 

conclusion  contained  in  it. 

F.  G.  L. 

All  Sainis'  Yicahage,  Yobk  Road,  Łambeti^h. 
Feasi  o/tlte  Transfigui-ation,  1876. 
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BOUT  forty  years  ago  a  smali  band 
of  able  and  energetic  Cambridge 
men  originated  and  set  on  foot  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society.  They 
were  mostly  unknown,  and  without 
any  great  social  or  literary  influ- 
ence ;  but  their  powers  and  deter- 
mination  were  soon  to  be  madę  manifest,  and  their 
work  crowned  with  abundant  success.  Their  broad 
and  generał  object  was  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
dilapidated  churches  ;  their  field  of  labour  was  nothing 
less  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  motto: 
"  Surge  igiłur  et  fac^  et  Dominua  ent  tecum.*\  How  they 
have  succeeded,  what  has  been  effected,  the  extent  of 
<the  ^eat  artistic  and  architectural  reyolution  which  has 
taken  place,  may  be  leamed  from  what  is  now  com- 
pleted  or  stiU  going  on  around  us.  AU  these  are,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  due  to  the  efficient  and  energetic 
labours  of  the  members  of  what  was  subseąuently 
termed  the  "  Ecclesiological  Society.'*  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Paley,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  are  four  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  men,  who,  side  by  side  with 
the  late  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  though  whoUy  independent 
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of  him,  —  tLrough  evil  report  and  good  *port  —  have 
stuck  to  their  text  and  carried  their  point  with  regard 
to  Church  restoration  and  the  adyance  of  ecclesi- 
astical  art.  Nor  have  their  foUowers  confined  their  la- 
bours  to  the  particular  ąuestion  of  Church  restoration. 
On  the  contrary,  hymnology,  fresco-painting,  stained 
glass,  careful  and  reverent  order  in  public  worship,  artistic 
metal-work  of  diflTerent  sorts  on  ancient  models,  church 
embroidery,  and  yarious  other  coUateral  works,  have 
been  undertaken  in  a  true  spirit  of  artistic  devotion, 
and  with  an  eąually  inarked  success ;  while  the  ancient 
plain  song  of  the  Church  has  been  most  practically 
restored  to  use,  mainly  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of 
their  most  eflficient  coadjutors,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hel- 
more.  They  coined  a  new  word,  calling  themselves 
"  Ecclesiologists,"  and  began  work  in  earnest.  For 
things  external  they  eflTeoted  just  such  a  change  for  the 
better  as  did  the  early  Oxford  Tractarians  of  1833  with 
reference  to  doctrine.  There  was  much  to  be  done,  but 
there  was,  likewise,  much  to  be  undone.  To  the  in- 
tense  horror  of  the  timid  and  the  cautious  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Richard  ^  Hurrell  Froude,  of  Oriel  (who  at  that 
period  knew  morę  about  the  subject  than  most  people), 
had  declared,  for  example,  that  the  "  Reformation '  * 
was  a  "  limb  badly  set,"  which  ueeded  to  be  broken 
again}  and  how  faithfully  as  yet  members  of  his 
theological  school  — the  school  of  Newman,  Pusey, 
Keble,  Isaac  Williams,  and  Marriott — have  studiously 
laboured  to  accoraplish  that  object,  present  facts  may 
tell.  Those  who  remember  the  Church  of  England  at 
that  period,  and  who  now  see  the  work  she  does,  the 
position  she  occupies  in  Christendom,  and  the  great  and 
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striking  hołd  she  has  been  permitted  to  gain  upon  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people,  will  allow  that  not 
words  only  but  deeds  tell  of  a  singular  and  almost 
miraculous  cbange. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  what  A(w  been  done, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cali  to  mind  what,  frora  one 
cause    or  another,    was    -wndone    during  the  religious 
reyolution  of  three  centuries  ago.   On  these  points — and 
on  many  others,  by  the  bye — such  one-sided  and  unfair 
books  as  the  late  Professor  Blunfs    and    Chancellor 
Massingberd's   Histories  of    the  Eeformation   are,   in 
seyeral  respects,  untnistworthy,     They  gloss  over  many 
of  the  grayest  and  most  palpable  scandals  of  the  time  ; 
they  ignore  the  incredible  amount  of  destruction  which 
was  then  effected.     They  are  eyen  madę  to  palliate  the 
worst  excesses  and  the  strongest  proceedings  of  the  fana- 
tical.    Recently-formed  Societies,  antiąuarian  and  others, 
howeyer,  haye  unearthed  so  large  an  amount  of  un- 
known  information  with  reference  to  this  period,  while 
original  documents  haye  been  so  considerably  consulted 
by  writers  like  Mr.  Pocock  and  the  late  Dr.  Maitland, 
that  new  light  is  thrown  upon  old  facts,  and  the  blind 
prejudices  of  partisan  historians  are  exposed  and  their 
eyils   pointed   out.      With  regard  to  the   spoliation  of 
churches    and    monasteries    under  Henry    VIII.    and 
Edward  VI.,  facts  of  the  most  damning  character  haye 
been  brought  to  light  and  placed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  denial.     The  Records  and   Inyentories    of   churoh 
"  ornament s  '* — ^the  Lists  of  the  plate,  yestments,  and 
other  yaluables  which  were  sacrilegiously  stolen  from  the 
houses  of  God  in  this  land — make  one  literally  blush  for 
the  work  of  the  Reformers ;  while,  at  the  same  time. 
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sometliing  accurate  with  regard  to  the  position  which 
every  parish  oocupied  in  its  oapacity  for  celebrating  the 
seryices  of  Ihe  old  Church  of  Bngland  with  solemnity 
and  grandeur  may  be  certainly  gleaned  from  the  perusal 
of  them.  Persons  who  have  been  hitherto  styled  "  our 
pious  Reformers/'  "  our  judicious  Reformers,"  **  our 
single-hearted  and  unselfish  Reformers"  may  here  be 
proved  to  have  not  only  conniyed  at  the  scandals  com- 
plained  of,  but  to  have  priyately  enriched  themselves  and 
their  famiHes  by  the  abundant  spoils  of  rifled  churches 
and  chantries.  Then  again,  the  fanaticism  of  such  per- 
sona as  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  did  still  greater 
damage.  His  "  Yisitation  Book  "  of  the  years  1551-52 
contains  statements  and  insinuations  which  are  posi- 
tiyely  astounding,  and  with  which  the  writer  takes  leave 
to  hope  a  very  smali  number  of  the  promoters  of  a 
statuę  to  his  memory  at  Gloucester  were  acąuainted 
when  they  proposed  its  erection.  With  regard  to  altars, 
"  communion-tables,"  chancel-screens,  pews,  and  stained 
glass,  he  writes  thus  : — 

"  Item,  whereas  in  divers  places  some  use  the 
Lord's  board  after  the  form  of  a  table,  and  some 
of  an  altar,  whereby  dissension  is  perceived  to 
arise  among  the  unlearned ;  therefore,  wishing  a 
godly  unity  to  be  obseryed  in  aJl  our  diocese,  and 
for  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  morę  move 
and  tum  the  simple  from  the  old  superstitious 
opinions  of  the  Popish  Mass,  and  to  the  right  use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  exhort  you  to  erect  and 
set  up  the  Lord's  board  after  the  form  of  an 
honest  table,  decently  covered,  in  such  place  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet   [1],   so   that   the 
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ministers  and  communicants  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  understood  of  all  the  people  there  being 
present  [2] ;  and  that  ye  do  take  down  and 
abolish  all  the  altars  or  tables  (?).  Further, 
that  the  minister,  in  the  nse  of  the  communion 
ai\d  prayers  thereof,  tum  his  face  towards  the 
people  [3]. 

"  Item,  that  you  ....  take  down  all  the  chapels, 
closets,  partitions,  and  separations  within  your 
churches  whereat  any  Mass  has  been  said,  or 
any  idol,  image,  or  relic  used  to  be  honoured, 
and  to  make  the  church  a  house  appointed  to 
senre  God  in  without  all  closures,  unparting  (?), 
and  separations  between  the  minister  and  the 
people  [4],  to  avoid  all  Mosaical  and  Jewish  im- 
perfection,  and  suoh  typical  separation  as  showed 
Christ  yet  to  come,  and  not  already  now  come 
and  past  as  touching  the  imperfection  of  the  law. 
Provided  notwithstanding,  that  in  case  any 
honest  man,  of  what  state  soever  he  be,  that 
hath  a  seat  within  the  church  for  his  ąuietness 
for  himself  and  his  to  hear  the  Common  Prayer, 
that  it  stand,  and  no  man  meddle  with  it  [5j. 

"  Item,  that  when-  any  glass  windows  within  any  of 
the  churches  shall  from  hencef orth  be  repaired  or 
new  madę,  that  you  do  not  permit  to  be  painted 
or  purtured*  therein  the  image  or  picture  of  any 
saint;  but  if  they  will  have  anything  painted, 
that  it  be  either  branches,  flowers,  or  posiest 
taken  from  Holy  Scripture  [6],  and  that  ye  cause 
to  be  defaced  all  such  images  as  yet  do  remain 

♦  Portrayed.        t  Posies,  i,e.  mottoeB,  or  legenda. 
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painted  upon  any  of  the  walls  of  your  churches 
[7],  and  that  from  henceforth  there  be  no  morę 
such." 
Prom  this  extract  several  important  facts  may  be 
gathered.  First,  that  the  mean  and  common  deal  tables 
which  80  recently  disfigured  our  churches,  and  tended 
to  make  our  national  communion  appear  like  a  merę 
Protestant  sect,  were  set  up  by  one  of  the  chief  Anglican 
Beformers ;  and  moreover,  that  the  present  Presbyterian 
practice  as  regards  so-called  "communion"  is  identical 
with  that  which  Hooper  so  strongly  recommended. 
Secondly,  that  the  presence  of  non-communicants  was 
the  rule  in  1561,  as  recommended  by  Bishop  Hooper.* 
Thirdly,  that  the  practice  of  sayipg  the  prayers  towards 
the  people  originated  apparently  with,  or  at  least  was 
specially  recommended  by,  the  same  Reformer.  Fourthly, 
that  chancel-screens  were  to  be  utterly  abohshed  and 
Bwept  away,  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth  in  the 
ąuotation.  Pifthly,  that  private  pews  were  to  be  care- 
fuUy  retained.  Sixthly,  that  figures  in  stained  glass 
were  to  be  discountenanced ;  and  seventhly,  that  fresoo 
and  other  wall-paintings  were  to  be  utterly  defaced  and 
destroyed.  Thus  we  learn  from  an  authentic  ofl&cial 
document  what  a  thorough  deatruction  was  effected  by 
a  personage  who  borę  the  office  and  character  of  a  chief 
minister  of  religion. 

*  In  King  Jamea*s  Prayer-book  (London  f  Robert  Barker,  A.D* 
1620)y  the  exhortatioQ  to  the  Communicants  .in  the  service  for  Holy 
Communion  ran  as  foUows : — '^  Drawę  neete  and  take  this  HoUie  Sacra> 
ment  to  your  comfort,  make  your  humble  confession  to  Almighty  God, 
hefore  thia  Congregałion  gathered  tagether  in  HU  Holy  Name,"  thereby 
proYing  the  legality  of  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Christian  Sacrifioe. 
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Now  in  all  these  particulars  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  mam  body  of  the  Reformers  practically  went 
with  him.  Hooper  led,  and  they  followed.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  largest  amomit  of  destruction  was 
effected  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  That  which  had 
been  accomplished  at  the  Beformation  in  a  spirit  that 
sayoured  rather  of  the  fiercpst  Iconoolasm  or  Mahomet- 
anism  than  of  Christianity,  was  done  with  such  sweeping 
and  cruel  success  that  it  caused  the  many  important 
rebellions  of  Comwall,  Deronshire,  and  the  North  to 
break  out  amongst  the  faithfiil  peasantry  in  favour  of 
the  ancient  religion.  Oliyer  Cromwell  and  his  fanatical 
followers  completed  what  Thomas  Cranmer  and  John 
Hooper  had  commenced ;  the  difference  being  that  the 
former  was  a  sworn  foe  of  the  Church,  while  the  latter 
were  her  consecrated  oflBicials.  Cromwell  and  Dowsing 
had  certainly  very  distinguished  precedents  in  the  work 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  allies,  while  the  latter— 
unless  Mahometan  spoliation  and  robbery  in  the  East 
had  f  umished  them — had  to  make  precedents  for  them* 
selves. 

Now,  on  six  out  of  the  seven  points  specified  above, 
the  promoters  of  the  Catholic  Reyiyal  of  our  own  time 
haye  madę  a  yery  decided  and  successfiil  stand.  Knowing 
well  and  accurately  what  the  Eeformation  had  effected 
(their  ymtings  indicated  this),  they  saw  what  was  needed 
to  be  done,  where  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  foe  resided,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  There  were 
no  fair  words  and  sofb  sayings,  where  truth  had  to  be  set 
forth  and  justice  done.  They  were  plain,  bold,  outspoken^ 
uncompromising,  deliberate.  They  used  the  true  epithet 
and  the  right  word  in  condemning  a  Tudor  or  Hanoyerian 
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comiption,  though  professors  frowned,  and  iiniversity 
authorities  stood  aloof  or  condemned.  There  was  a  grand 
mission  to  accomplish,  and  an  arduous  work  to  complete, 
even  to  6xpos6  and  root  out  the  **  fond  things  yainly 
inyented  **  three  centuries  ago  ;  so  neither  must  they  fail 
nor  falter.  They  wśre  reformers  of  a  true  stamp ;  their 
reformation  was  not  a  work,of  destruction ;  they  strove 
not  to  puli  down,  but  to  build  up.  So  onward  they  went, 
tuming  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ;  and  now 
their  work  is  silently  and  steadily  progressing  far  on  to 
completion.    Corporate  Reunion  will  be  its  coping-stone. 

Let  the  six  points  condemned  by  the  reforming  Bishop 
Hooper,  already  ąuoted  from,  be  taken  up  one  by  one  to 
prove  the  assuined  position  by  facts  : — 

1.  Tables  of  the  most  ordinary  materiał  and  shape 
were  no  doubt  used,  morę  or  less,  in  place  of  the  de- 
stroyed  altars  of  the  ancient  Church,  until  the  time  of 
the  Caroline  Revival.  Then,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Archbishop  Laud's  school,  altars  were  here  and  there 
once  morę  set  up.  It  has  been  reserved,  however,  for 
the  present  restoration  of  Catholic  feeling  and  practice 
in  the  Church  of  England  to  reintroduce  them  morę 
generally.  It  is  computed  that  during  the  past  thirty 
years  upwards  of  seven  thousand  churches  have  beea 
morę  or  less  restored  in  the  Anglican  communion,  some, 
of  course,  only  partially,  and  not  altogether  satisfac- 
torily,  others  with  a  sumptuousness  and  completeness 
worthy  of  the  Ages  of  Faith.*  In  almost  all  these  the 
altar  has  taken  the  place  of  the  red  baize-covered  table 
— "the  honest  table,"  as  Hooper  calls  it,— which  he  so 

*  See  Parliamentary  Return,  Church  BuUding  and  Restoration^ 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  prmted,  Max'ch  23,  1876. 
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stFODglj  recotnmended  as  a  valuable  and  efficient  anti- 
dote  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
altars  at  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Woroester,  and  Ely  Oathe- 
drals,  all  reoently  ereoted,  are  quite  of  the  ancient  type ; 
and  similar  instances  may  be  found  in  every  locality  of 
England,  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  Land's  End. 
Every  weekly  issue  of  the  Church  newspapers  contains 
accounts  of  the  refitting  of  the  ancient  sanctuariea  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  exactly  that  manner  which  pro- 
voked  the  censure  of  Bishop  Hooper ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing  the  completely  unsuccessful  attempt  which  the 
Puritan  party  recently  madę,  through  suits  in  the  courts 
of  law,  to  cast  out  altars  from  the  national  communion. 
We  have  merely  to  look  around  us  to  mark  that  in  every 
diocese  changes  for  the  better  in  this  particular  haye 
been  madę  of  late  years.  In  some  fayoured  localities, 
owing  to  the  praiseworthy  energy  of  the  diocesan,  the 
work  is  progressing  morę  rapidly  than  in  others ;  but  in 
one  and  all  Bishop  Hooper*  s  adyice  is  certainly  not  now 
being  taken«  This  important  restoration,  moreover,  is 
not  merely  SBsthetic,  but  flows  from  the  active  existenoe 
of  aless  vague  and  morę  Catholic  conception  of  the  Sacra- 
ment  of  the  Altar.  For  these  changes  we  have  to  thank 
on  the  one  hand  the  coadjutors,  successors,  and  foUowers 
of  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Froude,  Dr.  Newman,  the  late  Mr. 
Keble^  Dr.  Pusey,  and  the  Oxford  reformers ;  and  on  the 
other  the  plain-spoken  and  resolute  founders  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Oamden  Society,  already  referred  to. 

2.  The  second  point  remarked  upon  by  Hooper,  viz. 
the  presence  of  the  faithful  generally  during  the  offering 
of  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  is  a  crucial  ąuestion  which  is 
being  thoroughly  sif ted  and  considered  just  now,  owing 
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in  a  great  measure  to  the  valuable  researches  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  C.  Chambers,  Mr.  Peny,*  Mr.  Edward  Stuart, 
and  the  late  Dr»  W.  H.  Mili,  and  the  practice  of  which 
is  becoming  daily  morę  common  in  every  place  where  the 
generał  Catholic  revival  is  largely  advancing. 

3.  A  consideration  of  the  third  point,  viz.  that  "the 
minister  tum  his  face  towards  the  people"  "in  the  use 
of  the  communion,"  is  one  which  of  all  others  the  pro- 
moters  of  the  Catholic  revival  have  done  so  much  to 
discountenance  and  condemn.  The  Protestant  faction 
in  the  Church  of  England  has  invariably  yiolated  such 
rules  and  directions  as  either  relegated  her  ministers  to 
ancient  customs,  or  expressly  ordered  the  former  rules 
to  be  obseryed ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  modę  of  cele- 
brating  the  Holy  Communion,  any  careful  student  of 
the  Diredorium  Anglicanum  will  have  found  not  only 
important  coUateral  evidence  and  valuable  directions  on 
the  subject,  but  yarious  direct  and  complete  rules  for 
ascertaining  and  realizing  the  true  principles  of  the 
Church,  and  so  for  avoiding  unintentional  irreverence 
and  the  folio wing  of  corrupt  traditions. 

4.  On  no  point  are  the  Beformers  practically  so  much 
at  yariance  with  the  promoters  of  the  Catholic  revival  as 
with  reference  to  the  importance  of  chancel-screens.  It 
has  been  shown  in  what  manner  Hooper  and  his  allies 
ordered  them  to  be  treated,  and  the  documents  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  madę  prove  how  cordially  and 
generaUy  that  command  was  obeyed.  Anciently,  in  almost 
every  Anglican  church,  there  was  a  rood-screen,  that  is, 
a  screen  dividing  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  upon  which 

*  See  Mr.  T.  W.  Pen7's  able  tractate  on  the  subject  (London  : 

Masters). 
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stood  an  image  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  crucified  [a  rood], 
witłi  the  images  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  John  on 
eacłi  side.  In  seyeral  instances  the  following  beautiful 
inscriptions  were  plaoed  near : — 

«  Effigiem  Chrijsti  dum  transis  pronuB  Łonora, 
Sed  non  Effigiem  sed  Quem  designat  adora." 

"  Attendite  ad  Petnim  unde  excisi  estis." 

"  Per  Cruoem  et  Passionem  Tuam, 
Libera  nos  Domine  Jesu.     Amen." 

These  roods  and  images,  however,  were  taken  down  in 
seyeral  parta  of  England  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  being 
hacked  to  pieces  or  bumt  amid  the  yells  and  execrations 
of  the  fanatical  innovators  ;*  though  in  many  instances 
the  lower  portions  of  the  screen  were  permitted  to 
remain.  So  important  were  these  thought  to  be  by  the 
prelates  of  the  Laudian  school,  that  morę  than  two  hun- 
dred  were  then  erected  after  the  ancient  model  under 
their  directions.  How  many  have  been  restored,  or  re- 
placed  by  new  screens,  during  the  last  thirty  years  it  is 
impossible  to  determine ;  but  much  has  been  done  in  this 
particular,  not  only  to  restore  dilapidations,  but  to  carry 
out  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  most  important 
rubrio  of  the  Prayer-book  :— "  Chancels  shall  remain  as 
they  have  done  in  times  past."  t 
This  was  the  crucial  principle  with  the  earlier  ecclesi- 

*  St.  Margarefs  Westminster,  1559, 
Item,  paid  to  John  Rial,  for  liis  three  dajs'  work  to  take 

down  the  Roody  with  Maty  and  John    2s.  8d. 

Item,  for  clecmng  and  samng  up  of  the  Eood,  Maiy  and 

John Ifl.  Od. 

ł  Bood-crosses  have  been  recently  erected  in  several  churches,  and  in 
at  least  two  of  onr  ancient  cathedrab ;  these,  witbout  figures,  are  at  beat 
imperfect ;  bat  the  figures  will  no  doubt  come  in  due  time. 
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ologists  in  all  church  restorations ;  they  insisted  most 
distinctlj  and  pertinaoiously  on  a  marked  and  palpable 
diyision,  after  tłie  ancient  type,  between  the  naye  and 
chancel,  and  in  many  cases  they  carried  their  point.  In 
later  works,  produced  by  the  younger  race  of  architects 
trained  in  their  school,  some  smali  modification  of  tbis 
principle  bas  been  adopted,  and  a  sligbtly  foreign  feature 
introduced  in  the  sbape  of  Iow  or  dwarf  screens,  sucb 
as  ihose  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street ;  St.  Albania, 
Holborn ;  All  Saints',  Lambeth ;  and  All  Saints',  Boyne 
Hill, — an  adaptation  well  enough  suited,  however,  to  the 
altered  seryices  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Thus  Bishop 
Hooper^s  work  is  again  undone  by  the  allies  of  a  new 
and  better  Reformation. 

.5.  But  in  no  particular  have  the  directions  of  the 
guondam  Bishop  of  Gloucester  been  so  universally  con- 
demned  as  in  the  case  of  pews.  The  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Freedom  of  Worship  has  fol- 
lowed  in  the  groove  that  was  first  formed  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Ecclesiologists ;  the  two  organizations  togetber 
haye  so  far  influenced  public  opinion,  that  a  dislike  of 
large  priyate  pews  for  particular  families,  from  which 
other  people  are  excluded,  is  now  almost  uniyersal. 
No  detailed  proof  need  be  attempted,  therefore,  of  so 
generally-recognized  and  patent  a  fact. 

6.  The  use  of  figured  stained  glass,  likewise,  is  so 
very  generał — eyen  the  Presbyterians  of  Glasgow  have 
adopted  it  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city — that  the  sixtli 
of  the  selected  Injunctions  of  Bishop  Hooper  may  be 
truły  said  now  to  be  whoUy  ignored.  And  if  we  cali  to 
mind,  for  example,  what  an  outory  was  raised  twenty-fiye 
years  ago  against  the  thoroughly  Catholic  treatment  of 
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certaia  subjects  in  the  glass  for  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds, 
and  the  now  commonly-received  practice  of  representing 
all  the  yarious  details  of  the  Incamation,  in  accordance 
with  the  tnie  principle  of  mediaayal  art  and  of  the  Catholic 
rehgion,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  faithfuUy  of  our 
wonderful  progress  in  matters  of  this  character  durmg 
the  past  thirty  years. 

7.  Wall  and  panel-paintings  of  every  sort  were  hkc- 
wise  to  be  defaeed ;  they  gendered  profaneness  and  su- 
perstition,  and  so  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  "  godly.*' 
How  well  and  eflBciently  that  part  of  the  "  reforming  '* 
business  was  performed  the  walls  of  our  ancient  parish 
churches  might  tell.  The  axe  and  whitewash-pail,  as  we 
learn  from  Churchwardens*  Accounts,  were  soon  brought 
into  generał  and  extensive  use,  and  that  peculiar  "  neat- 
ness,  cheapness,  and  simplicity"  of  which  some  super- 
ficial  people  speak  so  much,  were  thus  easily  and  com- 
pletely  obtained.  Carved  tabemacle-work,  rich  in  gold 
and  yermilion,  which  must  have  cost  hundreds  of  pounds 
and  years  of  patient  labour  to  have  executed,  was  thus 
deliberately  destroyed  in  a  morning^s  work  of  wanton 
and  fanatical  fury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reformation 
that  has  been  eflPected  at  Ely  by  the  late  Mr.  Styleman 
Le  Strange,  together  with  the  eflBcient  works  of  Mr- 
Gambier  Parry  at  Highnam,  near  Gloucester ;  All  Saints' 
and  St.  Alban's,  London;  Worcester  College  Chapel; 
All  Souls'  and  Keble  CpUeges,  Oxford — not  to  speak  of 
the  **  Albert  Memoriał  Chapel "  at  "Windsor ;  All  Souls', 
Halifax — a  merę  tithe  of  what  has  been  effected  in  other 
places, — are  suflScient  to  prove  that  Hooper's  injunctions 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  particulars,  are  now  simply  a 
dead  letter. 
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But  it  is  not  in  these  particulars  only  that  the  Catholic 
inovement  has  succeeded ;  the  whole  rangę  of  subjects 
and  details  included  in  the  term  "  Eccleąiology "  have 
receiyed  a  systematic  impetus^  which  has  resulted  in  a 
surę  but  steady  progress  most  remarkable  to  contem- 
plate.  If  we  look  to  the  influence  for  good  which  the 
republication  of  such  books  as  the  Sarum  Misaalj  the 
Aberdeen  Breviaryy  Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers^s  English  yersion 
of  the  Saluhury  Hoicrs,  and  other  similar  works,  has 
had,  we  can  certainly  see  some  reason  not  to  despair  as 
to  the  futurę.  AU  such  publications  are  in  the  first  in- 
stance  mainly  theoretical,  as  far  as  the  ecclesiological 
revival  is  concerned ;  but  soon  they  become  eminently 
praotical  in  their  bearing  on  the  progress  of  true 
religion. 

Again  :  notwithstanding  the  criticism  which  it  re- 
ceiyed, the  Directorium  Anglicanum  must  have  morę 
than  realized  the  hopes  of  its  original  compilers. 

Some  will  say  that  the  great  revival  of  Christian  art 
in  this  country  is  a  work  purely  aBsthetic,  and  very  con- 
siderably  independent  of  the  restoration  of  Catholic  truth, 
and  that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
to  which  allusion  has  been  madę,  as  indicating  any 
change  of  sentiment  in  the  people  of  England  with  regard 
to  ancient  prejudices.  But  this  is  a  criticism  at  once 
shallow  and  one-sided.  The  external  improvements  tell 
of  the  internal.  The  ancient  churches  of  this  country, 
in  their  dejected  state  of  decay  and  desolation,  spoke 
of  a  state  of  feeling  which  indicated  an  almost  absence 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Negatiye  systems  of 
doctrine  had  done  their  work  well.  As  some  belieyed, 
the  candlestick  was  about  to  be  remoyed  ;  the  light  had 
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bumt  Iow  in  the  socket,  and  only  flickered  with  a  spaś- 
raodio  glare,  Soon,  as  appeared  not  unlikely,  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  indifference  and  unbelief  were  about  to 
overshadow  the  land  ;  but  when  the  night  was  blackest 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  appeared.  Independently  of  each 
other,  men  were  moved  strangely  but  strongly  to  labour 
for  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  truths,  and  to  seek  out 
the  old  paths.  There  came  an  outpouring  of  new  Uf  e  and 
power.  One  urged  on  the  other,  as  each  discovered  for 
bimself  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Church  of  bygone 
times,  to  "  arise,  therefore,  and  labour/'  promising  that 
the  Lord  would  bless  the  work.  Helpers  were  found  who 
had  never  been  sought,  and  unlooked-for  results  flowed 
as  a  matter  of  coiu*se  f  rotn  the  simplest  causes  ;  so  that 
diflSculties  which  appeared  insuperable  were  overcome 
with  a  strange  simplicity  that  often  astonished  and  some- 
times  awed  those  who  had  waited  and  watched. 

And  now  once  morę  the  National  Church  of  England 
comes  forth  to  do  a  great  work,  and  to  accomplish  her 
Divine  mission.  Her  time  of  slumber  is  over.  There 
is  no  morę  folding  of  the  hands,  nor  sleep.  The  stately 
cathedrals,  once  almost  bare  and  useless — wrecks  of  their 
former  greatness, — are  empty  and  desolate  no  longer. 
Crowds  throng  them  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
with  ancient  song  and  solemn  canticle.  The  procession 
again  goes  forth,  as  of  old,  with  cross  and  chant;  for  the 
present  but  a  shadow  thrown  forwards  of  the  futurę  and 
finał  triumph  of  the  Church  of  God,  but  still  a  work  of 
progress.  Once  morę  the  altars  of  the  Lord,  which  were 
thrown  down,  are  rebuilt,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Presence 
of  His  Anointed  are  lit  in  the  restored  sanctuary .  Pictured 

pane  and  saintly  picture  speak  with  silent  eloąuence  of  the 
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communion  of  saints,  andjewelled  cross  and  chalice  have 
their  solemn  symbolism  too.  Niggardly  gifts  are  again 
the  exception,  and  men  of  every  rank  emulate  the  noble 
deeds  of  cliarity  of  their  Catholic  f  orefathers.  It  is  not 
now  the  work  of  a  merę  school  or  section  in  the  Church, 
it  is  the  work  of  the  whole  body,  slowly  but  surely  drawn 
on  by  a  supernatural  Power  to  propare  for  the  resto- 
ration  of  Yisible  Unity  and  the  second  advent  of  the 
Churoh's  Divine  Head.  Should  any  who  read  these  lines 
be  inclined  to  fail  or  falter,  to  remain  with  folded  hands 
and  passiye  energies,  thinking  that  the  labours  of  one  or 
two,  or  even  of  morę,  can  accomplish  but  little,  let  them 
take  courage  by  the  history  and  work  both  of  the  Oxford 
Reformers  as  well  as  of  the  Cambridge  Ecclesiologists, 
who  realized  the  need  of  working  for  a  given  end,  and 
then  laboured  aceordingly.  Men  of  restlessness  and  im- 
patience  sometimes  look  for  autumn  fruit  ere  the  summer 
has  arrived,  expecting  occasionally  to  gather  flowers  in 
their  fuli  bloom,  even  before  the  seeds  have  been  plan  ted. 
Work  done  in  faith  and  patience,  however,  will  not,  in 
the  long  run,  be  done  altogether  in  vain.  Even  winds 
and  storms  are  reputed  to  make  the  roots  of  a  tree  take 
a  morę  downward  and  deeper  hołd.  The  Christian 
patriot,  by  consequence,  can  afford  to  wait;  for  the 
persecuted  of  one  generation  sometimes  become  the 
heroes  of  that  which  foUows.  What  has  been  done — and 
this  is  neither  a  smali  nor  unimporbant  work — is  but  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  done  if  only  the  Truth  be  sought 
out  in  sincerity,  and  singleness  of  heart  and  faith  be 
graces  which  are  exercised  in  its  promulgation.  Por  He 
Who  hath  promised  to  bless  will  bless  assuredly,  and 
with  power.     Posuit  Jlumina  in  desertunty  et  exitus  dana- 
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rum  in  sitim;  terram  fructiferam  in  salsuginem,  amalitid 
inhabiłantium  in  ea.  Posuit  deserłum  in  słagna  aąuarum^ 
et  terram  sine  agud  in  exitus  aguarum.  Et  collocavit  Ulic 
esurientes  ;  et  constituerunt  civitatem  habiłałiones. 


This  Yolume,  which  has  been  compiled  because  of  the 
desire  for  information  springing  from  the  movement 
referred  to,  aims  at  rendering  practical  assistance  in 
imparting  information  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  terms 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  miist  be  left  to 
the  reader  to  determine  how  far  the  Compiler  of  it  has 
done  Ińs  work  efBciently. 
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BAMURUS. — A  term  used  in  medi8Bval 
Latin,  signifying  a  buttress. 

ABBA.— The  Syriac  term  for  ''  fa- 
ther''  (St.  Mark  xiii.  30).  A  title 
given  to  priests  and  to  the  superiora 
of  religious  monks  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Eastern  Church. 

ABBAC  Y.— Theofficeof  abbot.— )8ea 
Abbot. 

ABBAAION  CA/3/3a8£ov).— A  Greek  term  for  an  obscure 
monk. 

ABBAAOnPESBYTEPOS  CA^jSaSoir/occrjSiTC/Joc).— A  Greek 
term  for  a  monk  who  is  in  priesfs  orders. 

ABBA2  CAj3j35c).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  father;  (2)  a 
monk ;  (3)  an  abbot. 

ABBAT.— 5ee  Abbot. 

ABBATEIA  CA/3j3ar£fa).— A  Greek  term  for  an  abbey  or 
monastery. 

ABBE. — ^A  title  of  courtesy  and  honour  given  in  France  to 
secalar  priests^  and  sometimes  to  the  superiors  of  monasteries. 

ABBESS. — The  head  or  chief  of  an  abbey  of  nuns.  In 
the  Roman  Rite  for  the  Benediction  of  an  abbess^  during  mass^ 
after  the  Sursum  eorda,  &c.^  the  consecrating  prelate  places 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  elected  person  and  prays. 
After  which  he  deliyers  to  her,  kneeling  bef ore  him^  the  Rule  of 
the  Order  (whatever  it  may  be),  and  a  veil  which  has  been  pre- 
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yiously  blessed.  After  the  poBt-communion  the  abbess  is  f ormally 
enthroned,  and  power  to  govem  the  inmates  of  the  abbey  speci- 
fically  conferred. 

ABBEY. — A  religious  house^  where  persons  of  either  sex 
retire  from  the  world  to  spend  their  time  in  deyotion,  pious 
exercises^  and  good  works.  The  abbey  buildings  consist  of 
church,  cloister,  cells,  dormitory,  guest-chambers,  chapter-hoosej 
writing-room  (scriptót-ium),  &c.  Some  abbeys  were  founded  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century.  They  were  governed  by  superiora 
under  the  title  of  abbot  or  abbess ;  other  officers  being  ccdled 
Priors,  Sub-priors,  Masters  of  Novices,  &c.  Abbeys  were  the 
repositories  as  well  as  seminaries  of  the  yast  learning  of  the 
middle  ages.  Some  of  our  historians  confess  themselyes  eminently 
indebted  to  the  ''  religious/^  so  called^  for  the  knowledge  they 
possess  of  the  records  of  past  times.  The  "  chronicles  *'  of  the 
yarious  abbeys  contained  not  only  an  account  of  events  pecnliarly 
interesting  to  members  of  their  respectiye  commuiiities^  but  often 
well-authenticated  facts  conceming  public  affairs.  Abbeys  fre- 
ąuently  possessed  great  priyileges,  granted  both  by  kings^  the 
Pope,  and  ecclesiastics.  They  were  often  legał  sanctuaries  for 
criminals^  whp  fled  thither  to  save  themselyes  from  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  the  laws.  Thus,  through  the  Church,  mercy  was  ever 
being  proclaimed.  In  too  many  cases  in  England^  when  the 
monastic  system  flourished,  the  Pope  filled  the  highest  offices  with 
foreigners,  which  naturalJy  created  great  prejudice  and  distrast ; 
for^  during  the  middle  ages^  materiał  changes  were  made^  and 
the  abbeys,  in  some  instances,  considerably  degenerated  from 
their  originał  institution.  Previous  to  the  Reformation,  one  third 
of  the  benefices  in  Engłand  bełonged  to  abbeys  and  other  religious 
houses.  In  Scotland^  morę  than  one  hałf  were  so  subject.  In 
the  year  1069  the  Engłish  abbeys  were  piłłaged  of  their  płate  and 
jewels  by  William  the  Conąueror ;  in  the  following  summer  the 
authorities  were  compełled  to  change  their  tenures.  In  the  year 
1414  a  hundred  abbeys,  or  other  religious  houses,  were  sup- 
pressed  by  order  of  council,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
first  the  lesser  and  then  the  greater  were  abolished  altogether. 
At  this  period,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were  suppressed  in 
total  643  monaateries,  90  colleges,  2,374  churches,  chantries,  or 
chapels,  and  110  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  sick,  the  y early 
proceeds  of  which,  amounting  to  £2,853,000,  were  taken  by  the 
king.  Several  post-Beformation  writers  have  lamented  this  great 
national  loss :  most  of  the  families  enriched  by  these  spoils  haye 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  attempt  at  the  restoration  of  tHe 
religious  life  by  Nicholas  Ferrar,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I., 
was  a  testimony  to  the  loss  which  the  Anglican  Church  had  sus- 
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tained^  and  which  has  never  yet  been  recovered,  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbeys.  A  few  of  the  larger  buildings  were  erected  into 
cathedral  churches ;  e.g.,  amongst  others^  Gloucester,  Ely,  Peter- 
borough,  and  temporarily,  Westminster.  Abbeys  haye  been  again 
fonnded  in  England  of  late  years  by  Roman  Catholics.  St.  Ber- 
nard^s  Abbey,  a  remarkable  buildings  incomplete  as  yet^  tenanted 
by  Gistercians,  stands  amongst  the  Chamwood  hills  of  Łeicester- 
shire.  It  was  f ounded  by  Ambrose  de  Lisie,  Esą.,  and  built  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  A,  Welby  Pugin. 

ABBOT,  OB  ABBAT. — The  governor  or  spiritual  ruler  of  an 
abbey.  In  the  earliest  ages  abbots  were  not  unfreąuently 
laymen,  subject  in  jurisdiction  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
where  the  religious  house  existed.  Afterwards  the  inmates  of 
abbeys  were  aUowed,  for  convenience  sake,  to  hąve  a  priest  of 
their  own  for  ordinary  spiritual  duties,  who,  in  later  periods, 
was  not  unfreąuently  the  ruler  or  director.  At  the  solemn 
benediction  of  an  abbot,  the  ring  and  the  pastorał  staff  were 
formally  bestowed.  In  some  instances,  too,  the  mitrę  was 
likewise  given.*  Abbots  carried  the  pastorał  staff  with  its 
crook  tumed  inwards,  towards  the  bearer  of  it,  to  symbolize 
aiłd  indicate  their  limited  power  and  authority.  Eventually, 
abbots,  having  obtained  the  privilege  of  both  ordinary  and 
peculiar  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  their  own  houses, 
became  very  powerful,  especially  when  the  possessions  and  pro- 
perty  of  the  abbeys  increased ;  and  were  in  England  summoned 
to  Parliament.  There  were  different  kinds  of  abbots;  e,g,  (1) 
Mitred  abbots,  those  who  wore  the  mitrę;  (2)  Croziered  abbots, 
those  goTerning  very  distinguished  houses,  who,  by  particular 
permission  of  the  Pope,  were  allowed  to  bear,  or  to  have  a  crozier 
borne  before  them ;  (3)  CEcumenical  abbots,  abbots  exercizing 
an  extended  jurisdiction  over  the  houses  of  their  order  in  any 
particular  ecclesiastical  province  or  country ;  corresponding,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  generals  of  the  morę  recent  religious  orders. 
Twenty-sis  abbots  and  priors  sat  in  the  English  Parliament  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

ABI02  ("AjStoc). — ^A  Greek  term  for  a  monk. 

ABLUTION.— A  washing. 

ABLUTION  OP  HANDS.— The  washing  of  the  priesfs  hands 
withwater;  (1)  before  his  assumption  of  the  sacred  vestments, 
preparatory  to  offering  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  The  Roman 
Prceparałio  ad  Migaam  contains  the  following  prayer  :  '^  Cum  lavat 
tnanuB  dicat:  Da,  Domine,  yirtutem  manibus  meis  ad  abster- 
gendam  omnem  maculam  ut  sine  poUutione  mentis  et  corporis 
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valeam  tibi  8ervire."     (2)   The   wasłung  of  the  priest*s  hands 
during  the  ijelebration  of  the  Divine  mysteries. — See  Łayabo. 

ABLUTION  OF  THE  SACRED  YESSELS.— Thewashingof 
the  chalice  and  paten  by  the  priest  after  oflTering  the  Christian 
Sacrifice.  Two  of  the  ancient  English  rites  ordered  :  Ist,  winę 
to  be  poured  into  the  chalice;  2naly,  winę  and  water  over  the 
celebranfs  fingers ;  and  3rdly,  water  only ;  in  each  of  which  case 
the  rinsings  were  partaken  of  by  the  priest.  An  almost  similar 
rule  is  observed  in  the  Łatin  Commnmon,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  Cancni  Missce, 

ABSOLUTION. — The  act  of  absolving.  A  loosing  from  sin. 
This  power  was  bestowed  by  onr  Blessed  Saviour  upon  His 
apostłes  and  their  successors  by  a  special  and  formal  commission. 
It  has  been  given  to  priests  of  the  Church  Universal  ever  sińce. 
It  is  bestowed  in  the  Church  of  England  by  a  form,  at  once 
precise,  definite,  and  efficient,  at  the  Ordination  of  a  Priest,  and 
is  exercized  by  the  Declaratory  Absolution  in  Matins  and  Even- 
song;  by  another  morę  definite  form  in  the  service  for  Holy 
Communion;  as  well  as  by  a  third — specifically  sacramental, 
standing  in  the  first  person — f ound  in  the  Order  for  the  Yisitation 
of  the  Sick.  In  private  confessions  this  latter  form  is  invariably 
used. 

ABSOLYO  TE  ('^  absolve  thee'').— The  form  used  in  the 
Western  Church  in  the  remission  of  sins  after  private  confession. 
Its  English  equivalent,  ^'  I  absolve  theo  from  all  thy  sins," 
is  found  in  the  ''  Order  for  the  Yisitation  of  the  Sick  "  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

AB  CTNA  ("  Our  Father  ^')  .—A  title  commonly  given  to  the  chief 
or  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians. 

ABUTMENT.— That  which  abuts  or  borders  on  another  ; 
hence  that  solid  part  of  the  pier  or  wali  of  a  church  or  otlier 
building,  from  which  an  arch  springs,  or  against  which  it  abuts^ 
supporting  and  strengthening  the  lateral  pressure. 

ACCENDITE. — A  short  antiphon  anciently  chanted  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  lighting  the  tapers  for  any  particu- 
larly  special  solemn  service. 

ACCENTUATION. — A  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  musie  to 
indicate  the  pitch  and  modulation  of  the  voice.  The  accentua- 
tion  is  either  (1)  simple,  (2)  moderate,  or  (3)  strong.  Some 
writers  use  other  terms,  but  the  division  in  most  of  them  is 
threefold. 
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ACCIDENTS. — A    philosophical    term    signifying   the  non-    ^v 
efisential  ąualities  of  a  substance;  e,g,,  that  which  is  j*eceived  oL  / 

the  faithf al  in  the  Slwfament  of  the  Altar  «-  fche  Bod/  and  Blood  ^^^  ^  ^ 

of  Chriat  3  the  bread  and  winę  being  held  by  theologians  to  be 
flie  accidents.  <  y^x^  U-\    r  '^  ^  v>*.^  ^  '^         ^^y 

ACERRA  THURARIA.— A  Latin  term  for  the  ecclesiastical 
Tessel  used  in  yestries  and  sacristies,  in  which  incenso  was 
kept.  The  term  acerra  was  sometimes  applied  to  portable 
inoense-altars  amongst  the  ancient  Romans. 

AOCEMET-^  ('Aicof/iłyroi). — Monks  in  whose  conyents  perpetaal 
prayers  and  intercessions  are  madę  by  yarious  selectod  members 
of  the  community,  who  take  duty  in  turn. 

ACOLTTE  fAicóAoufloc).— The  Acolyte  is  the  highest  of  the 
fonr  minor  orders  of  the   Western  Church,  an  office  which  can 
certainly   be   traced   up    to  the  records  of  the  third  century. 
St.  Comelios  (Epist.  lv.)  and  St.  Cyprian  {apud  Easeb.^  c.  43,  lib. 
vi.)  both  mention  the  Acolyte.     The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 
A-D.  398,  gives  specific  direcfcions  regarding  the  ordination  of 
acolytes.      The  Sacramentary  of  Sfc.  Gregory  likewise  instructs 
the  archdeacon  officially  presenfc  at  the  ordination  to  give  the 
person  to  be  ordained  a  candlestick  with  a  wax  taper,  that  he 
may  know  that  to  him  has  been  consigned  the  particalar  duty  of 
kindling  the  lights  of  the  church ;  and  also  an  empty  craet,  with 
^rhich  to  indicate  his  duty  of  supplying  winę  for  the  Eucharistic 
sacńfice.      (Statata  Eccl.  Ant.,  c.  vi.)     Acolytes  were  the  pecu- 
liar  attendants  of  the  bishops  when  f  unctionizing  in  church,  and 
were  also  assistants  of  the  subdeacons.     St.  Isidore,  in  his  book 
Origines,  lib.  vii.  c.  xii.,  writes  : — '^  Those  who  arecalled  Acolytes 
in  the  Greek  language,  are  calłed  Tapcr-bearers  in  the  Latin,  be- 
caose  they  bear  wax-tapers  at  the  singing  of  the  Gospel,  or  when 
the  Sacrifice  is  about  to  be  offered,  tapers  are  lit  and  held  by 
them.''  The  form  for  the  ordination  of  acolytes  in  the  Latin  Church 
is  in  strict  harmony  with  that  set  f  orth  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
A  candlestick,  wax-taper,  and   empty  cruet  are  given  by  the 
ordaining  bishop,  together  with  solemn  injunctions,  during  the 
above-mentioned  form,  and  then  f our  special  benedictions.     The 
minor  orders  were  unhappily  abolished  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  8ixteenth  century.     In  the  same  way,  how- 
ever,  that  it  has  been  customary  in  the  Roman  Church  to  permit 
young  laymen,  and  even  bovs,  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  without 
having    received    the  ordination  of   Acolytes,  so  in  the  recent 
Catholic  revival  in  the  Church  of  England  a  similar  practice  has 
become  quit-e  generał.     Such  persons  wear  a  black  cassock^  and 
snrplice  or  cotta,  in  8erving  at  the  altar. 
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ACT. — A  technical  term  given  to  certain  sliort  prayers  first 
commonly  used  in  the  fourteenih  century,  in  which  particular 
graces  are  specifically  sought,  and  a  special  intention  madę  in  the 
saying  of  the  prayer.  Thas,  there  are  acts  of  Faith^  Hope,  and 
Charity,  &c.  The  foUowing  is  an  Act  of  Faith  :— "  O  my  God, 
I  firmly  belieye  all  that  Thou  hast  revealed,  and  which  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  proposes  to  me  to  be  believed,  because  Thou  art 
Truth  itself,  which  can  neither  deceivo  nor  be  deceived.  In  this 
faith  I  desire  to  live  and  die." 

AAEA4>AT0N  ('ASlA^aroi;).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  brother- 
hood ;  (2)  a  convent. 

AAEA<I>H  ('AScA^ł;). — A  Greek  term  for  a  nun. 

ADJUTOR.— iSee  Servee. 

AAYTON  (''Aguroi;). — A  Greek  term  for  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church. — See  Adytum. 

ADVENT  {Adventu8). — That  season,  commencing  theeccle- 
siastical  year,  in  which  the  Church  commemorates  the  coming  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  and  looks  forward  to  His  second 
coming  for  judgment. 

ADVENT  ANTIPHONS.— Those  ancient  vesper  Antiphons 
used  before  and  after  the  Magiiificał,  which  begin  with  the  letter 
O.  That  for  the  1 7th  of  December  is  retained  in  the  kalendar 
of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  there  stands  thus :  "  O 
Sapientia/*  indicating,  of  course,  that  their  use  was  not  in- 
tended  to  be  dropped.  They  are  as  foUows : — "December  16.  . 
O  Sa]}icnłia.  O  Wisdom,  Which  camest  forth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Most  High,  and  reachest  f rom  one  end  to  the  othcr : 
mightily  and  sweetly  ordering  all  things.  Come,  and  teach  usthe 
way  of  prudence.  December  17.  OAdonaL  O  Lord  and  Ruler 
of  the  House  of  Israel.  Who  appearedst  unto  Moses  in  a  flame 
of  fire  in  the  bush,  and  gavest  unto  him  the  Law  in  Sinai :  Come, 
and  redeem  us  with  a  stretched-out  arm.  December  18.  O  Radu 
Jesse,  O  root  of  Jesse,  Who  standest  for  an  ęnsign  of  thepeople, 
at  Whom  Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths,  unto  Whom  the  Gentiles 
shall  pray :  Come,  and  deliver  us,  and  terry  not.  December  19. 
O  Glams  Daoid,  O  Key  of  David,  and  Sceptre  of  the  House  of 
Israel,  Thou  that  openest,  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shuttest 
and  no  man  openeth :  Come,  and  loose  the  prisoner  from 
the  prison-house,  and  him  that  sitteth  in  darkness,  from 
the  shadow  of  death.  December  20.  O  Oriens.  O  Orient, 
Brightness  of  the  Etenial  Light,  and  Sun  of  Righteousness: 
Come  and  lighten  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
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of  death.  December  21.  O  Rex  Oentiwm,  O  King  of  the  Gren- 
tiles,  and  their  Desire,  the  Corner-stone,  Who  madest  both 
one :  Come  and  saye  mon^  whom  Thou  hast  madę  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  December  22.  O  Emmanuel.  O  Emmanuel,  our 
King  and  Lawgiver,  the  Desire  of  all  Nations,  and  their  Saviour : 
Come,  and  saye  us,  O  Lord  our  God.  December  23,  O 
Virgo  Yirginum.  O  Yirgin  of  Yirgins,  how  shall  this  be  ?  For 
neither  bef ore  thee  was  any  like  thee,  nor  shall  there  be  af  ter : 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  why  marvel  ye  at  me?  The  thing 
whicn  ye  behold  was  a  divine  mystery.^' 

ADYERTISEMENTS.  — Certain  statements  of  principles, 
rules,  suggestions,  and  directions,  drawn  up  by  the  Bishops 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  issued  for  the 
goidance  and  direction  of  their  clergy.  They  had  little  morał 
weight^  and  no  legał  authority. 

ADYTUM. — A  term,  from  the  Greek,  applied  to  the  inner- 
most  and  secret  part  of  a  tempie,  where  oracles  were  deliyered ; 
hence  used  of  old  for  the  chancel,  or  sometimes  for  the  sanc- 
tuary  of  a  Christian  church. 

AEIPARTHENOS  CAuirapdtpoc,  ''ever  Yirgin 'O  •— The  title 
of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary.  A  German  carol,  translated  into 
English,  thus  runs : — 

**  Ąs  the  Btinbeam  throngh  the  glass 
Passeth,  bat  not  staineth ; 
Thns  the  YiTgin  as  she  was 
Tirgin  stiU  remaineth." 

AFFUSION.— The  act  of  pouring  :  "  Baptism  by  afiusion  " 
is  Baptism  efiected  by  the  pouring  of  water  upon  the  subject, 
in  contradistinction  to  "Baptism  by  dipping,''  or  "Baptism 
by  sprinkling,'^ 

APAGON  ("Ayadoy).— A  Greek  term  used  by  St.  Basil  the 
(jreat  for  the  Holy  EuCharist. 

AGAP^  (Ayaltri)^ — ^A  feast  of  charity  or  festal  banąuet  in 
the  primitiye  Cnurch,  at  which  a  liberał  contribution  was  mado 
by  the  rich  for  the  poor,  where  both  feasted.  It  was  origi- 
ilally  obsenred  in  remembrance  of  the  Last  Supper  of  our 
BłeBsed  Lord,  at  which  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  was 
institttted.  The  holding  of  love*-feasts  in  churches,  however, 
on  accoont  of  abuses  wUch  had  sprung  up,  was  forbidden  at 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  597. 

AGENDA. — A   technical  term  for  the  actions  performed  in 
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a   public   ecclesiasticBl   Berrice   or   fuiictioD.     A  term  for  Łhe 
things  doiie,  in  contrast  to  the  tłun^  belisved — eredenda. 

ArrEAlKOS  {'AyytX«óc).—l.  Angelic;  2.  monastic. 

AHA  {'Ayia,  ro).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  the  Eucbaristic 
speciea ;  (2)  the  Sanctnar;. 

AriASMA  ['Aylafrfta).~A.  Greek  term  for  (1)  anythiiig 
blessed ;  (2)  the  Tempie  of  Jerusalem ;  (3)  the  Sanctuary  of 
a  church  ;  (4)  any  Sacrameut ;  (5)  the  Euchariatic  speciea ; 
(6)  the  Blessed  Bread ;  {7)  Holy  Water. 

AFIOKAAAON  CA7tÓKXoSoi.).— A  Greek  term  for  ablessed 
a1m-braQch. 

AGNUS  DEI  {"theLamb  of  God  ").—(!)  A  symbolical  re- 

Eresentation  of  our  Blessed  Sarioar  onder  the  form  of  a  Lamb, 
olding  with  its  right  foot  a  smali  TfhiŁe  flag,  charged  with  a  red 
cross.  It  ia  freqaently  found  in  ancient  paintings,  sculptureSj  and 
embroidery.  St.  John  the  Baptiat  is  often  repreaented  point- 
ing  to  euch  a  symbol.  (2)  A  round  cake  of  virgin  wai, 
stamped  with  the  aboTe-mentioned  devicej  Bolemnly  blessed 
and  wom  with  a  religious  object.  The  Pope  consecrates  the 
Agnus  Dei  the  firat  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  aftenrards  erery 
seTenth  year,  on  the  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  according  to 
the  Roman  Ritual,  with  many  solemn  ceremonies.  The  use  of 
the  Agnus  Dei  is  ancient.  The  esample  of  the  symbol  given  in 
the  engraying  is  from  the  Eomauesque  tympanum  of  the  now- 


destroyed  church  of  Tetsworth,  in  Osfordahire,  aometime  ft 
chapelry  of  the  prebendal  church  of  Thame.  The  tympannin 
itself  haviDg  been   deliberately  brokcn,  thia  engravinc  of  the 

Agnus  Dei  on  it  becomcs  all  the  moru  interesting.  (ibee  Dliis- 
tration.) 

AGNUS  BELL.—A  sacrying  beli,  that  is,  the  hand-bell 
anciently  used  in  the  Church  of  Eugland  to  notify  to  the  con- 
gregation  the  exact  period  when  the  priest  was  consecr&ting  tha 
Holy  Sacrament. 
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A60NIZANTS. — ^A  confratemity  whose  chief  duty  it  was 
to  intercede  for  the  dying,  morę  especially  for  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death. 

AI9PI0N  {AWpiop), — ^A  Greek  term  for  the  court  in  front 
of  a  cłiarch. 

AISLE,  OB  AILE  {Ala,  a  wing). — The  lateral  dmsion  of  a 
church,  or  its  wings,  so  called :  separated  from  the  main  body 
or  naye  of  the  building  by  arches  supported  on  pillars.  In  the 
ordinary  parochial  churches  of  England  there  are  usually  not 
morę  than  two  aisles,  one  on  each  side ;  but  in  foreign  churches 
there  are  morę.  In  some  cathedral  and  coUegiate  churches  thcre 
are  aisles  to  the  choir  and  Łady  Ghapel. 

AKAKIA  ('Aicaic/a). — A  Greek  term  for  a  purple  bag,  filled 
with  dust  or  earth,  which  the  Greek  emperor  anciently  carried, 
in  token  of  humility,  at  his  coronation. 

AKOIMETONA  CAico«Viroi;a).— A  Greek  term  for  the  light 
which  bums.  continually  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when 
resenred. 

AKOINONHSIA  C AKOiv(M}vr)<r(a) . — ^A  Greek  term  for  excom- 
munication. 

ALB. — The  AJb,  although  not  unlike  a  surplice,  is  neyertheless 
a  distinct  yestment.  It  was  anciently  madę  of  fine  linen^  the 
sFeeres  being  tight^  in  order  that  the  hands  of  the  priest  might 
be  at  liberty  when  ministering  at  the  altar.  In  seyeral  cases^ 
silks^  satins^  and  damasks  were  used  as  materials  for  the  Alb^ 
morę  especially  when  wom  by  prelates  and  dignitaries ;  and  the 
many  still-existing  inyentorics  in  Dugdalc^s  MonąsŁi4X)n,  and 
other  similar  works,  show  how  rich  our  cathedrals  and  churches 
formerly  were  in  these  sacred  treasures.  The  Alb  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket  is  preseryed  with  his  other  vestments  at  Sens  Cathedral. 
It  is  long^  fuli,  and  ornamented  with  apparels  of  purple  and  gold. 
It  was  customary,  as  such  records  testify,  to  affix  to  the  skirts, 
both  before  and  behind^  as  well  as  to  the  cuffs,  pieces  of  embroi- 
dery,  often  enriched  with  pearls,  precious  metals,  and  jewels, 
known  as  ''  Apparels,''  which  were  also  occasionally  placed  on 
the  breast  and  back  of  the  Alb — representations  of  which  may 
be  found  in  existing  mediasyal  MSS.;  and,  in  somo  instances, 
the  whole  sleeye-border  and  lower  edge  of  the  garment  were 
ornamented  with  embroidery.  Bishop  Watson,  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  thus  gives  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
these  omaments  in  his  "  Sermons "  :  ^'  And  as  Christe  was 
crowned  with  thorne,  and  had  His  Hands  and  Feete  nailed  to 
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the  Orosse,  so  in  amysse  and  Alb  of  the  prieste  there  be  tokens 
o£  these  Five  Woundes/'  According  to  the  ancient  Sarom  Use, 
an  alb  was  ordered  to  be  always  worn-  at  mass^  not  only  by  the 
priest,  deacon^  and  subdeacon^  but  by  others  employed  at  the 
altar.  At  penitential  seasons,  especially  on  Good  Friday,  the 
Alb  was  wom  without  any  apparels  or  embroidery,  and  this  is 
the  unomamented  vestment — ^the  ^'  white  Albę  plwn  *' — alluded 
to  in  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.^  still  prescribed  for 
the  priest  and  his  assistants  at  the  celebration  of  the  Encharist^ 
according  to  the  Beformed  English  Prayer-book. 

ALBUM. — (1)  A  book,  as  its  name  implies,  of  plain  white 
paper.  (2)  The  '^  Liber  albus  "  of  the  ancient  monasteries  and 
guilds  contained  a  personal  history  of  yisitors  or  bene&ctors, 
freąuently  recorded  in  the  handwriting  of  the  persons  themselres 
commemorated. 

AAEITOYPrHSIA  (^K\tiTovpyr\fTla).~A.  Greek  term  for  a 
suspension  from  clerical  functions. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LITURGY.—  That  ancient  liturgy  to 
which  the  name  of  St.  Mark  the  Eyangelist  is  nsually  prefised^ 
believed  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  second  centiiry.  Its  litnr- 
gical  pecuUarity  is  the  prefixing  the  Crreat  Intercession  for  the 
liying  and  departed  to  the  words  and  Institution^  instead  of 
aflŁsing  them  to  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  is  the 
case  in  Kturgies  of  the  Antiochene  family,  or  ins^ing  them 
between  the  words  of  Institution  and  Invocation,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Nestorian.  On  this  liturgy  were  subseqnently 
founded  those  of  St.  Cyril^  St.  Gregory,  and  the  Ooptic  com- 
munityj  all  of  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  morę 
simple  liturgy  of  Alerandria. 

ALIEN  PRIORIES.— Offshoots  of  foreign  religious  hoiises, 
both  extra*diocesaii  and  wholly  independent  of  the  particolar 
jurisdiction  of  the  highest  monastic  authorities  in  England. 

ALLELUIA. — A  Hebrew  tet-m  for  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord/' 
ofttimes  repeated  in  the  woi*ship  of  the  Jewish  tempie,  and 
adopted  at  a  very  early  period  into  the  seryices  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  introduction  has  been  assigned  to  Pope  St.  Da- 
masus.  In  mediaeral  times  the  use  of  the  woi'd  was  common 
in  the  senrices  of  festal  times^  moi:'e  especielly  dtiring  Easter« 
tide* 

ALLELUIA  SAT^URDAt.— Tke  Satui-day  fcefot*e  Septua^ 
gesima  Suiiday>  oil  whith  day  *'  Alleltiia^^  was  sińig  fol*  the  last 
time  prior  to  the  Leiiten  seasoń. 
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ALLELUIATIO  PSALMS.— The  five  last  psalms  in  the 
"Psalter  of  David/'  which  commence  with  terms  in  English 
which  are  eąoiyalent  to  the  Hebrew  "  Alleluia/' 

ALLELUIATIC  SEQUENCE.— That  ancient  hymn  of  which 
the  burden  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  term  from  which  it  is 
named.  In  English  hymnals  the  translation  commences^  '^  The 
strain  upraise  of  joy  and  praise,  Alleluia/' 

ALL  H ALLOWS.— This  is  another  name  for  Ali  Saints'  Day. 
There  are  seyeral  churches  in  England  dedicated  to  God  nnder 
this  invocation ;  of  which  no  less  than  eight  are  f  ound  in  the 
City  of  London.  Few  feasts  were  anciently  morę  popular  in 
England  than  this.  Ali  the  faithful  remembered  and  inyoked 
their  patron  saints  on  this  day,  and  the  public  seryices  were  of  a 
most  solemn  character.  The  link  between  the  saints  and  the 
sayed  was  declared  by  the  ringing  of  peals  upon  the  church  bells 
on  Ali  Saints'  T^^J>  a^iid  by  a  constant  tolling  of  the  heayiest  beli 
in  a  steeple  dnring  Ali  Souls'  Day. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAT. — A  feast  which  occurs  on  Noyember 
Ist.  The  institution  of  this  f estiyal  is  belieyed  to  haye  originated 
from  the  dedication  of  the  Pantheon  at  Romę,  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  all  Christian  martyrs,  Noyember  Ist, 
A.D.  607,  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. ;  afterwards,  first  in  one  Italian 
diocese  and  then  in  another,  the  castom  arose  of  honouring  and 
commemorating  all  the  known  and  unknown  saints  of  the  Uni- 
yersal  Church  on  this  day.  Gregory  IV.,  who  found  the  festiyal 
commonly  obsOTyed  in  Italy,  introducedit  into  France,  A.D.  837. 
Anciently,  a  feast  in  honour  of  aU  the  Apostles  and  their  disci- 
plee  was  obseryed  in  some  parts,  morę  especially  in  the  dioceso 
of  Milan,  on  May  Ist.  But  by  degrees,  the  feast  of  All  Saints 
on  the  Ist  of  Noyember, — as  we  learn  from  Johannes  Belethus 
and  Durandus,  Bishop  of  Mendę, — ^became  morę  or  less  uniyersally 
solemnized  on  that  day.  The  Greeks  keep  their  feast  of  All 
Saints  on  the  Sunday  after  Whit-Sunday.  In  England  there 
are  no  less  than  eleyen  hundred  and  fifty-two  churches  dedicated 
to  God  in  honour  of  All  Saints. 

ALL  SOULS. — A  term  used  to  designate  the  faithful  de- 
parted,  i.(\  those  who  haye  departed  this  lif e  in  the  faith and  fear 
of  Christ.  All  Souls'  Day  is  Noyember  2nd,  the  day  foUowing 
the  feast  of  All  Saints,  when  the  prayers  of  the  liting,  in  union 
with  the  Christian  Sacrifico,  are  publicly  and  commonly  offered 
for  the  departed. 

ALMOND-BLOSSOMS.— The  flowers  of  the  almoiid4ree. 
Archaic  representations  of  almond-blooms  are  constantly  found 
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illummated  in  the  MS.  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  were 
often  represented  on  embroidered  yestments^  on  wall-pattenis  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  and  in  chnrclies  dedicated  to  Oar  Lady.  This 
was  so  in  allusion  to  the  rod  of  Aaron  blossoming  .in  a  night, — a 
symbol  of  Mary^s  part  in  the  work  of  the  Incamation, 

ALMONER.— A  dispenser  of  gifts  and  alms.  The  officer 
who  directs  the  distribution  of  charitable  doles  in  connection 
with  religious  communities,  hospitals^  and  almshouses.  In 
England^  France,  and  other  Christian  countries,  there  is  a  Royal 
Almoner,  whose  diities,  in  the  former,  are  defined  by  the  ancient 
aud  unaltered  constitutions  of  the  Royal  Chapels. 

ALMONRY. — That  portion  of  a  religious  house  where  the 
alms  of  tho  monastery,  convent,  or  community  are  regularly 
distributed.  This  part  of  the  building  is  usoally  found  near  the 
entrance-gateway. 

ALMS. — The  voluntary  gifbs  of  the  faithful,  freely  given  to 
the  poor  in  Christ  for  their  temporal  benefit. 

ALMS-BA6S. — Smali  bags,  burses,  or  purses,  of  Telnet, 
silk,  damask,  or  cloth,  madę  use  of  for  coUecting  the  alms  of  the 
faithf al  during  Divine  service. 

ALMS-BASIN. — A  basin  or  dish  of  metal,  in  which  to 
receive  the  bags  containing  the  '^alms  for  the  poor  and  other 
deyotions  of  the  people/^  for  presentation  on  the  altar.     They 

are  madę  of  brass,  latten,  or  even 

^<^;;^^^  ■.-"^^'•^i-i^i^r"^  of   costlier  metals.     Ancient   ea:- 

^^^^*f'M(ĘĘĘfĘIII^^  amples  freąuently  contain  repre- 

^  -/^H^HhBiJJJH^^H^^     sentations  in  reUef  of  the  Tempta- 

'^^B^^^^BB^B^^     tion  of  Eve  or  the  Return  of  the 

ALMs.Disn,  sixTEEXTH  cENTURT.      ^^^  .^P^^^  from  Cauaan ;  modern 

specimens  are  commonly  adomed 
with  texts  of  Scripture.  That  represented  in  the  accompanyin^ 
woodcut  is  from  an  English  example  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
{Sec  lUustration.) 

ALMS-BOX. — Sec  Alms-chest. 

ALMS-CHEST.— A  chest  or  box,  fastened  to  the  wali,  or 
standing  on  a  pillar,  in  a  church,  into  which  the  generał  offerings 
of  the  faithful  for  the  poor  are  placed  at  any  publio  servic©. 
There  is  a  fine  and  remarkable  specimen  of  the  age  of  the 
fifteenth  century  remaining  in  St.  George^s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

ALMS-DAY.— Saturday,   because   weekly   benefactions    and 
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alms  were    here    in    England    commouly  then   distributed  in 
ancient  times. 

ALMS-DISH. — ^A  vessel  of  brass^  latten,  copper^  silver,  or 
gold,  into  which  the  alms  of  the  faithful^  gathered  at  the 
offertory,  are  placed,  prior  to  their  being  formally  and  soleuinly 
ofiTered  to  God  Almighty  upon  the  altar.  Many  ancient  ezamples 
of  snch  ressels  exist  in  London  chnrches,  mostly  of  Flemisli 
manufacture.  There  are  good  specimens  of  this  kind  at 
St.  Mary^s  Church,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Mary^s,  Pfestbury,  in 
Gloucestershire.  The  alms-dishes  at  St.  James' s^  Piccadilly,  and 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  St.  James^s,  are  of  silver  gilt,  richly  en- 
graved  and  cmbossed. 

ALMS-MEN. — Małe  inmatos  of  an  almshouse,  or  house  of 
charity.  Somo  of  the  sixteenth-century  almshouses  were  erected 
ont  of  the  spoils  of  the  snppressed  monastic  institutions. 

ALMS-SATURDAY.— The  Saturday  in  Passion-week,  U, 
łhe  Saturday  before  Palm-Sunday.  It  is  called  ^^  Alms  Satur- 
day '^  because  the  alms  of  the  faithful  contributed  during  Lont 
are  sometimes  given  to  the  poor  on  that  day;  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  solemnities  of  the  coming  Holy  Week  Tho 
Secret  in  the  Sarum  Office  for  this  day  referred  both  to  the  alms- 
giving  and  alms'  distribution. 

ALMUTITJM  (an  Amess). — The  Amess  is  often  confoundod 
with,  but  is  wholly  distinct  from,  the  Amico  {Amidin^),  The 
Amess  was  a  hood  of  fur  worn  anciently  whilst  reciting  the 
offices  by  canons,  and  afterwards  by  other  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astics,  as  a  defence  against  the  cold.  At  times  it  fell  loosely  on 
the  back  and  shoulders,  and  was  drawn  over  the  head  when 
occasion  reąuired ;  the  ends,  becoming  narrower  and  usually 
rounded,  hung  down  in  front  like  a  stole,  for  which,  by  some 
modem  writers,  it  has  been  mistaken.  The  Amess  has  a  certain 
similarity  to  some  of  the  academical  hoods  now  in  use.  There 
are  very  many  specimens  of  this  vestment  represented  on 
memoriał  brasses,  one  of  the  best  of  which — a  figurę  of  Sir  John 
Stodeley — remains  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Upper 
Winchendon,  Bucks.  This  garment  is  still  used  in  the  Latin 
Church,  some  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  which  wear  amesses 
of  ermine  lined  with  purple.  In  the  Church  of  England  its  use 
appears  to^haye  been  wholly  discontinued. 

ALOUD  (loudly;  with  aloudvoice). — A  term  used  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  where  the  officiating  cleric  is  directed 
thus  to  say  certain  prayers — ^aloud  in  contradistinction  to  secreto, 
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as  was  anciently  the  case  with  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  Hail  Mary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  yarious  Hours. 

ALTAB  (Ara,  altare), — ^That  table-like  construction  in  the 
Christian  church,  whether  of  wood,  stone,  or  marble,  upon  which 
the  Christian  Sacrifice  is  ofiered.  The  earliest  altars  no  doubt 
were  like  to  tables  in  their  form  and  generał  character,  in  re- 
membrance  of  the  Jewish  solenmity  at  which  our  Sayiour 
institnted  the  Holy  Eacharist.  After  the  public  persecntions, 
however,  when  Christiana  were  driven  to  the  Catacombs,  the 
Christian  Sacrifice  was  commonly  offered  at  and  npon  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs.  Hence,  when  the  Chnrch  afterwards  had  peace^ 
the  form  of  a  tomb  was  sometimes  preserved ;  or^  at  all  eyent-s 
altars  of  stone  or  marble  were  erected  over  the  sleeping-places  of 
the  martyrs.  Pope  St.  Sixtus  II.  is  said  to  haye  erected  the  first 
stone  altar^  A.D.  257.  St.  Wolstan  is  belieyed  to  haye  introdnced 
stone  altars  into  England^  wherebefore^  asin  the  Eastern  Church, 
BO  generally  in  the  Western,  they  were  commonly  of  wood. 
The  use  of  wood  as  the  materiał  for  their  construction,  connected 
the  solemn  act  there  wrought  upon  them  with  the  offering  on 
Calyary ;  the  use  of  stone  symbolized  the  surę  foundation  of  the 
faith.  "That  Rock  was  Christ.'^  But  for  many  years  the 
cuctom  neither  of  East  nor  West  was  uniform.  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  mentions  stone  altars  in  the  East ;  Pope  St.  Damasus,  his 
contemporary,  alludes  to  wooden  altars  in  the  West,  as  do  also 
St.  Augustine  and  Optatus.  There  are  wooden  altars  existing 
in  the  churches  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  St.  Praxedes  at  Romę. 
In  the  chnrch  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  same  city,  there  is  a  remark- 
able  example  of  a  stone  altar  supported  on  a  single  pillar. 
Throughout  Italy  generally  the  earliest  examples  are  found  to 
stand  on  fiye  or  seyen  pillars.  In  the  East  the  wooden  tables 
had  fiye  supports,  representing  our  Lord  and  the  f  our  Eyangelists. 
OccasionaUy  in  the  West  large  slabs  of  stone  built  into  a  wali 
were  supported  by  brackets  of  the  same  materiał ;  but  after  the 
twelfth  century  solid  constructional  altars  were  mainly  erected. 
At  Yenice  an  altar  still  exists,  belieyed  to  be  of  the  fif  th  century, 
of  one  solid  błock  of  marble.  Of  old,  as  in  the  Greek  Church 
now,  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a  church ;  the  generał  addition 
of  others  being,  comparatiyely  speaking,  of  later  introduction. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule,  howeyer,  existed  eyen  in  the  time  of 
Constantine.  At  Milan  the  old  altar,  detached  from  the  wali, 
as  when  there  was  but  one  in  the  cathedral,  still  stands  and  is 
used.  When  altars  were  erected  of  solid  stone,  their-coyerings 
were  often  of  gołd,  silyer,  copper,  latten,  or  bronze,  and  the 
jeweller^s  art  was  enlisted  to  bestow  upon  them  the  greatest 
artistic  fiuish  and  beauty.  In  the  Hotel  Cluny  there  is  an  ałtar- 
frontal  or  coyering  of  gołd ;    at  Milan  an  altar-facing  of  silyer 
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richly  enatnelled ;    at   Florence   there   are  two   of   bronze  and 

cfipper,    most    elaborately   emboesed,    engraycd,    and  adorned 

with  enamels.     {Spa  Altar- 

FEONTAL "    and    the    accom- 

panying'    Illustration.)      On 

the   other   hand,  the  altars 

of  country    cburches    were 

commonly  of  stone,  without 

any  carring  ot  omamenta- 

tioD ;   English  ezamples  of 

wbich  ezist  at  Amndel  {8ee 

lUoBtration),  Abbey  Dore  in 


Herefordahire,  standing  on 
sfaafta  ;  in  the  chapel  of  tbe 
Pix,  Westmmster;  at  Chip- 
ping  Norton,  Enstone,  and 
Barford,  Osfordshire ;  at 
Warrington  and  Shottes- 
wel],  Warwickahire ;  at 
Christ  Cbarch,  Hampahire ; 
at  Claypole,  Lincolnahire ; 
at  M^wyd,  Merioneth- 
shire ;  at  Forthampton, 
Gloacesterahire ;  at  Dun- 
fiter,  Somersetshire ;  and  at 
the  Magdalenę  Hospital  at 
Ripon.  A  aimple  esamplo 
of  an  Eugliah  mediŁeval 
altar,  with  a  dossal  behiod, 
charged  with  a  cross  and 
powdered  with  stara,  with 
altar-cross  and  two  buming 
tapera, — represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut, — is 
taken  from  a  MS.  in  the 
aathor'8  poasession.  The 
gtoles  of  tne  altar,  hacging 
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ENGŁISH   ALTAB  TESTED. 

From  a  M8.  of  the  16th  Century. 


in  front,  are  noteworthy.  Anciently  the  altar  stood  away  from 
the  east  wali,  and  in  later  apsidal  churches  it  was  placed  in  the 
chord  of  the  apse.  {See  lUustration,  representing  an  altar  under 
a  baldachino.)  Af terwards,  in  media^yal  times,  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  almost  universally  found  in  a  morę  easterly  position 

— this  was  particularly  the  case  here 
in  England — if  not  at  the  extremity 
of  the  church.  Cathedrals,  from  the 
naturę  of  their  construction,  having 
chapels  around  the  eastern  end,  were 
usually  exception8  to  this  rule.  At 
the  religious  changes  here,  which  were 
madę  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  was  an  almost  uniyersal  de- 
struction  of  such .  altars ;  so  much  so 
indeed  that  those  ancient  examples 
which  exist  throughout  the  whole 
country  scarcely  exceed  fifty  in  num- 
ber.  In  lieu  of  stone  altars,  wooden 
tables  on  trestles  were  substituted,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  faithful, 
and  ordinarily  only  one  was  placed  in  each  church.  During  the 
Commonwealth  these  tables  were  frequently  removed  into  the 
body  of  the  naye  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
carried  back  again  afterwards.  In  later  years,  howerer,  the 
older  and  better  customs  have  prevailed,  and  modern  altars  have 
been  erected  both  in  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  morę  in 
accordance  with  sound  ancient  precedent  and  the  magnificent 
examples  existing  abroad;  of  which  the  like  no  doubt  were 
known  in  England.  In  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 
the  altar  was  called  ^^God^s  board.''  During  the  Laudian 
Revival,  and  afterwards  at  the  Restoration,  morę  than  one  altar 
was  set  up  again  in  certain  of  our  cathedrals.  In  the  present 
day  a  second,  and  even  a  third  altar,  may  be  found  in  most  of  our 
cathedrals,  and  also  some  of  our  parish  churches. 

AATAPION  ('AAraptoy).— An  altar.— iSee  Altab. 

ALTARAGE. — The  dues  tendered  at  the  altar  during  the 
offertory,  specially  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priest. 
They  became  less  in  amount,  and  were  morę  freąuently  omitted 
in  England,  when  specific  endowments  were  provided  for  the 
clergy.  At  funeral  celebrations  altarage  was  given  almost  uni- 
yersally  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

ALTAR-BREAD.— The  bread  madę  use  of  in  the  Christian 
Sacrifice.  At  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  unleavened 
bread  was  no  doubt  used  by  our  Diyine  Redeemer  {See  St.  Łukę 
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xxii.  15),  and  thia  custom,  which  in  a,  matter  of  dii^cipline,  and 
does  not  touch  the  essence  of  the  Eucharist,  is  still  obaerved  by 
the  whole  Latin  Churcli,  by  the  Armenians,  and  by  the  Maro- 
nites.  The  Bthiopian  Christiana  also  use  unIeaTened  bread  at 
their  masa  on  Maundy-Thursday,  but  learened  bread  on  other 
occasions.  The  Greek  and  other  Oriental  chnrches  iiae  learened 
bread,  whicU  is  especially  madę  for  the  purpoee  with  scmpuloos 
cara  and  attention.  Tho  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  likewise  make 
we  of  leavened  bread,  composed  of  fine  flour,  which  by  an  an- 
cient  rale  of  theira  ought  to  be  prepared  on  the  same  day  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  consecrated.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  stamped 
with  a  large  cross,  the  border  being  edged  with  amaller  crosses, 
BO  that,  when  it  is  broken  up,  each  fragment  may  contain  the  holy 
symbol.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcb  the  bread  is  madę  thin 
and  circular,  and  bears  upon  it  either  the  impressed  figurę  of  the 
cmcifis,  or  the  lettera  I.H.S,  Pope  St.  Zephyrinus,  who  lived  in 
the  third  century,  terms  the  Sacramentat  Bread  "  Corona  sire 


Coptic. 


oblata  sphericse  figowe,"  "  a  crown  or  oblation  of  a  apherical 
fignre"  (Benedict  XIV.,  De  Sacnfido  Musce,  Ub.  i.  cap.  vi.  aec. 
iv.),  the  circle  being  indicatory  of  the  DiTine  Preaence  aftercon- 
secration.  The  Orientals  occasionally  make  their  altar-breada 
3qaare,  on  which  ia  stamped  a  erosa  with  an  inscription.     The 
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sąoare  form  of  tbe  bread  is  a  mysticai  iodication  tbat  by  the 
R&criSce  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  sakation  is  purchased  for  the 
foar  coniers  of  the  e&rth — for  north,  south,  east,  and  west ;  and, 
moreoTer,  that  oar  Blessed  SaTiour  died  for  all  men.  In  the 
Cbnrch  of  England  ualeaTened  bread  was  ioYariably  madę  nse 
of  until  the  chaDges  of  the  sizteenth  century.  Since  that 
period,  however,  with  but  few  ezceptions,  common  and  ordinary 
learened  bread  has  beeti  ased.  Tbe  ancient  nile  bas  iiever  been 
tbeoretically  abolisbed,  for  cne  of  the  existing  rubrics  runs  as 
foliowa : — "  It  shall  snffiee  that  the  bread  be  such  aa  is  usual  to 
be  eaten ;  but  the  best  acd  pnrest  wheat  bread  that  convenieDtlj 
may  be  gotten." 

ALTAR-BREAD  BOX.— A  box  to  hołd  the  wafers  or  altar- 
breads,   before  consecration.     Such  receptacles  were  ancientlj 


of  boswood  or  ivory.      The  ezample  given  in  the  illustration  is 
of  ivory  mounted  in  silver.     {See  Illustration.) 

ALTAR-CARD. — A  modern  term  used  to  describe  a  printed 
or  written  transcript  of  certain  portions  of  the  eervice  for  Holy 
Communion ;  morę  especially  thoBe  parts  which,  haTing  to  be 
said  by  the  ofBciating  priest  in  the  midst  of  the  altar,  he  reauires 
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to  IiaTe  placed  inimediately  before  Iiim.     Tho  altar-cardj  there- 
fore,  is  placed  la  tliat  positioD. 

ALTAH-CARPET.— A  carpet  spread  in  front  of  the  altar, 
OTer  the  steps  of  the  deacon  aod  subdeacon,  aa  well  as  oTer  the 
whole  of  the  upper  platform  ci"  predella,  on  which  the  officiant 
Btandfi  to  minister.  In  medieeral  timea  Eastern  carpets  were 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Modern  changes  hare  not^  as 
jetj  produced  anythiog  superior  or  morę  fitting.  Green  is  the 
proper  colour  for  use,  as  harmonizing  with  any  other  shade  of 
greeo,  and  as  contrasting  duły  and  well  with  all  the  other  eccle> 
siaatical  coloura. 

ALTAR-CERECLOTH.— See  Altab-linbn. 

ALTAR-CLOTH. — An  ordinary  term  for  that  coTering  of  the 
altar  which,  madę  of  silk,  vel- 
Tet,  Batin,  or  cloth,  is  placed  orer 
and  around  it.  The  altar -cloth  is 
usaally  madę  in  two  portions; 
first,  the  antepeadium,  which 
bangs  down  in  front,  and  is  often 
richly  embroidered ;  and,  second- 
ly,  the  super- fron tal,  which  coTers 
the  slab,  and  hangs  down  about 
Bix  inches,  both  in  front  and  at 
the  sidea. — 8ee  Amtefendich  and 

StrPIB-PEOKTAŁ. 

AŁTAR-CROSS.— A  cross  of 
precioos  or  other  metal  placed 
behind  the  centrę  of  an  altar,  to 
fiignify  that  every  grace  and  bles- 
sing  bestowed  npon  the  fwthfnl 
is  given  for  and  throngh  the  death 
of  onr  Lord  upon  the  Cross  of 
Calrary.  In  recent  times,  a  figurę 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  some- 
times  affized  to  the  altar-cross. — 
See  Cedcifu.    (jSee  lUttstration.) 

ALTAR-CURTAINS.— 
Hangings  of  silk,  damask,  satin, 
or  other  fitting  materiał,  sus- 
pended  on  rods,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  ends  of  an  altar.  In  large 
chorches  they  are  found  very 
conTenient  for  protecting  the 
c  2 
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altar-tapers  from  cturento  of  air  and   draugbts.     Theu"  colour 
varie8  with  the  eccleaiastical  season. 

ALTAR,  DOUBLE.— An  altap  so  constroctionally  erected  tŁat 
it  miglit  aerve  for  two  chapelB.  In  some  old  examples  a  pierced 
screen  dlTided  it  from  north  to  Boath,  in  which  case  the  two  offi- 
ciatłDg  priests  would  haye  faced  each  other  łiad  tliey  celebrated 
contemporaneously.  In  most  cases,  howerer,  the  dirision  was 
madę  by  a  ecreen  which  stood  eest  and  west,  that  ie,  Bappoaing 
the  altar  to  hare  been  placed  iu  its  customary  position.  A  doable 
altar  etill  ezists,  and  is  used  at  Bologna,  without  any  Bci'een  to 
Beparate  it ;  at  whicłt  altar  the  officiants  face  the  congregation. 

ALTAE-FRONTAL.— Another  name  for  an  alter-cloth. 
Sometimes,  however,  frontala  were  madę  o£  wood  in  panels, 
richly  painted,  representing  figures  of  BiiintB  or  angels,  aa  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut,  under  tabernaele-work.  In  other 
caaes  the  most  elaborato  mosaic-work  was  introduced  for  the 
permanent  ndommcnt  of  altar-frontak,  on  which  symbols  and 


representatioDB  of  typea  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
were  appropriately  placed,  There  were  elso  frontals  mada  of 
the  precious  metals,  in  which  beaten-work,  chasing,  and  em- 
bossiug  WL'1-e  Jiscifi-tly  and  tastefuUy  adyptcd  for  their  gre&ter 
beauty  and  richness.  Fur  a  moHt  remarkable  esample  of  a 
precious  altar-frontal,  See  lUustration. 

ALTAB^HERSE. — A  term  sometimes  used  to  describe  the 
frame  on  which  a  temporary  canopy  waa  erected  otot  an  altar 
on  Bpecial  solemnities  and  festivals  of  the  higheat  rank.     They 
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were  lometimes  tued  &t  funeralB  of  royal 
ftnd  noble  persons.  Their  bangings  were 
oftensdomedwitłilierflldicdeTices.  {Sea 
Heebe.) 

ALTAR,  HIGH.— That  altar  which 
is  tbe  chier,  cardinal,  orprincipal  altar 
in  a  Christian  cburcti.    The  altar  wliich 
is  ascended  by  a  lar^  Bnmber  of  steps,   ^ 
and  the  level  of  wŁicli  is  raised,  ele-   ^j 
vated,  or  heigłitened  abore  that  of  other  i 
altars.     The  altar  which  8tands  in  the 
eastern  part  ot   the  choir  or  chancel. 
The  altar  at  which  High  MasB  is  com- 
moniy  song  on  Sundaya  and  chief  fes- 
tirals. 

ALTAR-HORNS.— The  homs,  or 
comers  of  the  altar  which  are  on  its 
western  side.  The  north  comer  is 
called  the  "  Gospel  hom ''  {Gomu 
Eoangełii),  the  sonth  the  "  Epistle 
hom"  {Comu  Epistoła). 

ALTAEIST^.— A  term  nsed  to 
designate  thoae  priesta  other  than  the 
parochus,  who  were  ^ecially  appointed 
to  say  maBS  for  epocific  inteutions,  at 
priyate,  chantry,  or  privileged  altars. 

ALTAR-LANTERN.— A  term  occa- 
sionally  found  in  old  records  describing 
the  lantems  which  were  nsed  in  liea  of 
simple  wax-taperB  for  the  altar,  when 
erected  temporarily  and  out  of  doors. 
Abroad  they  are  foond  in  the  sacristies 
of  many  churches,  and  are  frequently 
nsed,  carried  on  either  side  of  the  cru- 
cifix,  at  funerala,  solemn  processions  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  those  parts 
of  the  Church  where  reserration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  practised.  (Seu  Illus- 
tration.) 

ALTAR-LEDGE.— A  step  or  ledge 
behind  an  altar,  on  which  the  omamenta, 
i.e.  the  cross,  candlesticks^  and  flower- 
Tases,  are  placed.     Behind  Bome  altars 
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tliere  are  morę  than  one  step,  especially  in  tliose  of  Koman 
CathoUc  churches,  from  which  Benediction  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  given. 

ALTAR-LIGHTS.— Those  lights  which  are  placed  either  upon, 
or  immediately  behind,  the  altars  of  our  churches,  to  symbolize, 
generally,  the  Light  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  twofold  naturę  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  who  in  the  Nicene  Creed  is  called  **  Light  of 
Light/'  and  is  the  true  Light  of  the  World.  At  the  offering 
of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  two  lights  are  commonly  used;  but 
the  Law  of  the  Church  of  Bngland  is  that  they  must  not  be 
placed  upoTh  the  altar.  They  may  stand  behind  it,  or  at  its  sides. 
— 8ee  Candlestick. 

ALTAR-LINEN.— Those  linen  cloths,  three  in  number,  which 
are  used  to  cover  the  altar-slab.  The  first  is  a  cloth  duły  prepared 
with  melted  wax  (hence  called  the  altar  cerecloth) ;  the  second 
is  a  cloth  to  protect  this  first  cloth  ;  and  the  last  is  the  cloth  of 
linen  which,  placed  over  the  top  of  the  altar,  hanga  down  to 
the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  at  either  end  of  the  altar. 

ALTAR  OF  OUR  LADY.— That  altar  which  stands  in  the 
Lady-chapel  of  cathedrals,  or  in  the  side-chapel  (one  of  which  in 
most  parish  churches  was  anciently  dedicated  in  honour  of  Mary). 
Herę  **  Mary  Mass ''  was  said. — See  Mary  Mass. 

ALTAR  OF  THE  ROOD.— That  altar  which,  in  England, 
anciently  stood  westward  of  the  rood-screen  in  large  churches, 
and  at  which  ordinarily  the  parish  Mass  waS  sung. 

ALTAR-PIECE. — ^A  technical  term  for  the  picture  which  is  so 
commonly  found  behind  the  altar  or  Holy  l*able  in  Christian 
churches.  The  most  appropriate  subject  for  representation  in  it 
is  the  Crucifixion ;  but  the  Ascension  and  other  of  the  Divine 
mysteries  of  Our  Lord's  life,  are  freąuently  depicted.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  altar-piece  exist  in  the  Church  of  England, 
many  erected  during  the  Laudian  Revival :  others  in  Queen  Anne'g 
reign. 

ALTAR,  PORTABLE.— A  smali  tablet  of  marble,  Jasper,  or 
precious  stone,  used  for  Mass  when  said  away  from  the  parish 
altar,  in  oratories  or  other  similar  places.  It  was  termed  '*  super 
altare,''  because  commonly  placed  upon  some  other  altar,  or  on 
any  decent  and  fitting  construction  of  wood  or  stone.  A  special 
license  was  needed  to  enable  a  cleric  to  possess  and  use  a  portable 
altar,  which  license  was  anciently  given  by  the  diocesan,  but  was 
af terwards  reserved  to  the  Pope.  Examples  of  such  licenses  are 
common   in   certain   mediaBval   documents,   and  are  freąuently 
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referred  to  in  the  last  testaments  of  the  clergy.  A  most  inter- 
esting  exainple  of  a  portable  altar^  whicli  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rock/  sometime  Canon  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  Southwark,  is  of  oriental  jasper,  enclosed  in  silver, 
and  adomed  with  nielli  and  engrayed  omaments.  Its  dimensions 
are  12  inches  by  7^.  This  portable  al  tar  is  in  all  respects  of  the 
same  form  as  an  altar^being  constructed,  as  it  is  believed,  for  rolics. 
The  slab  is  of  serpentine,  supported  on  pillars  of  silver,  between 
which  there  are  representations  of  our  Blessed  Lord  throned  in 
głory,  with  the  Apostles  SS.  James,  Jude,  Peter,  Andrew, 
Philip,  and  Simon  the  Canaanite.  The  ends  are  of  wrought 
scroll-work.  On  the  slab  are  the  four  Evangelistic  symbols 
in  enamel,  with  fignres  of  Abel  and  Melchisedec ;  thus  linking 
Che  old  dispensation  with  the  Gospel.  The  inscription  stands 
thus : — 

"  QQidqaid  in  altari  ponctatar  spiritoali, 
Iliad  in  altari  compleŁnr  materiali. 
Ara  crucis,  tnmnli  calix,  lapidiaąne  patena, 
Sindonis  officiam  oandida  bissns  habet." 

ALTAR-PROTECTOR.— The  name  given  to  a  covering  of 
green  cloth,  baize,  or  velvet,  which,  exactly  fitting  the  top  of  the 
altar,  is  placed  on  it  at  all  times  when  the  altar  is  not  being 
used^  to  protect  the  sacred  linen  from  dast  and  defilement. 

ALTAR-RAILS. — Low  rails  of  wrought  iron  or  wood,  placed 
north  and  south  towards  the  west  end  of  the  sanctuary,  (1)  firstly, 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  altar  and  its  fumiture ;  and  (2) 
secondly,  as  a  support  for  the  communicants  when  they  come  to 
receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  their  Lord. 

ALTAR-SCREEN. — That  screen  which  in  collegiate  and 
cathedral  churches  separates  the  choir  either  from  the  Lady- 
chapri  or  the  ambulatory,  and  against  which  the  choir  or  high 
altar  stands.  Examples  occur  at  York  Minster  and  Durham 
Cathedral. 

ALTAR-SIDE. — -That  part  of  the  altar  which  faces  the  con- 
gregation.  In  correctly-orientated  churches  this  is  of  course 
the  western  side ;  but  where  altars  are  placed  against  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  collegiate  or  cathedral  churches,  as  is  con- 
stantly  the  case  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Anglo-Roman 
communion,  its  side  will  be  that  against  which  the  priest  stands 
when  ministering  at  the  same. 

ALTAR-STEPS.— The  steps  round  and  about  the  altar  in  a 
Christian  church.  They  are  usually  at  least  three  in  number, 
independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  platform,  predella,  or 
dais,  on  which  the  altar  is  actually  placed.     Sometimes  there  are 
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morę  in  number  than  three ;  if  so,  they  are  either  fire,  sevcn, 
or  fourteen.  The  latter  would  pertain  to  the  high  altar  of  a 
collegiate  church  or  cathedral. 

ALTAR-STOLE. — ^A  mediaeyal  ornament,  in  shape  like  the 
ends  of  a  stole,  hanging  down  over  the  front  of  the  antependium 
of  the  altar,  indicating  that  the  altar  itself  is  constantly  used, 
and  symbolizing  the  power  and  efficacyof  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
{See  Illustration  under  Altar,  p.  16.) 

ALTAR-STONE,  or  SLAB.— That  stone  which  should  bo 
without  spot  or  blemish,  and  conseąuently  entire,  which  forms 
the  upper  and  chief  part  of  a  Cliristian  altar.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  the  law  reąuires  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  altar  be 
of  wood.  At  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  hundreds  of  other 
churches,  the  slab  is  found  of  stone  or  marble. 

ALTAR-TAPER.— The  wax  tapers 
■ — 80  called  because  they  taper  in  shape 
— used  in  those  candlesticks  which  are 
placed  on  or  about  the  altar ;  ordinarily 
those  tapers  which  are  lighted  during 
the  oflTering  of  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
Gustom  in  the  West  expects  that  at 
least  two  be  lighted,  even  at  Iow  cele- 
brations;  at  high  celebrations,  in  the 
Latin  Church,  as  also  in  some  English 
churches,  sir  tapers  are  then  ordinarily 
lit.  They  symbolize  (1)  the  fact  that 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  "  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very 
God,''  is  the  True  Light  of  the  World. 
They  are  also  (2)  symbols  of  joy  and 
gladncss  on  the  part  of  the  faithful, 
that  Christ  is  born  into  the  world  (oj 
naturally,  i.e.  by  naturę,  (/3)  sacrament- 
ally,  i.e,  in  the  Eucharistic  mystery. 
[Sea  Illustration.) 

ALTAR-TOMB.— A  monumental 
memoriał,  of  marble  or  freestone,  in 
form  and  construction  similar  to  an 
altar,  and  freąuently  owning  a  canopy. 
Such  crections  were  often  placed  over 
the  vault  or  burying-place  of  noble  and 
distmguished  families  in  medi8eval  and 
lat  er  times,  and  freąuently  on  the  north 
,    and  south  walls   of   choirs,  aisles,  and 
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chantry  chapels.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  alinost  all  large  and 
important  parish  clmrclies.  It  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  they 
were  ever  used  as  altars.  The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  John  Clerke,  Knt.,  of  North  Weston, 
near  Thame^  Oifordshire,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  of  that  church.  This  tomb,  which  was  erected  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  of  Purbeck  marble.  It  was 
mnch  damagcd  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  figurę  of  Sir  John 
Clerke^  a  good  late  exaniple  of  a  memoriał  brass^  and  the  enamelled 
shields  of  armorial  bearings  on  the  front  of  the  tomb,  are  at  once 
artistic,  bold,  and  effective.     {8ee  Illustration.) 

ALTAR-VASES. — ^Yases  of  latten,  brass^  china,  or  earthen- 
ware,  specially  madę  for  holding  flowers  to  decorate  the  altar. 
This  custom  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  very  great  antiquity, 
beautiful  and  appropriate  as  it  is.  Churches  were  anciently 
decorated  with  boughs  and  branches,  and  their  floors  strewn 
with  rushes,  bay  and  yew  boughs ;  but  the  fonnal  introduction 
of  flowers  in  vases  on  the  altar-ledge  is  of  no  higher  antiąuity 
than  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen  tury. 

ALTAR. VESSELS.—Those  vessels  which  are  ordinarily 
used  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar;  viz.  (1)  the  Chalice,  (2)  the 
Paten,  and  (3)  the  Ciborium.  The  chalice  is  a  cup  of  precious 
metal,  the  paten  a  plain  circular  plate  of  the  same,  and  the 
ciborium — used  to  contain  the  Sacramental  species  under  the 
form  of  bread — ^is  a  covered  cup  surmounted  with  a  smali  cross, 
from  which  the  faithful  are  communicated  when  the  communi- 
cants  are  numerous,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  re- 
served  for  the  communion  of  the  sick.  l'he  cruets  for  winę 
and  water,  and  the  bread-box,  in  which,  or  the  plate  on  which, 
the  breads  are  placed,  are  not  actually  "  altar-vessels,'^  being 
found  on  the  credence-table,  their  proper  place,  during  the 
Christian  sacrifice. — See  Chalice,  Ciborium,  and  Paten^ 

ALTAR-WALD. — The  wali  behind  an  altar  against  which 
the  reredos  or  altar-piece  stands. — See  Altar-piecb  and 
Rebedos. 

ALTAR-WINE.— Winę  used  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
This  should  be  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grapę.  Our  twentieth 
canon  orders  it  to  be  '^good  and  wholesome.^'  Tent^wine  is 
ordinarily  used  in  England,  as  being  morę  appropriate  in  its 
symbolism,  but  light-coloured  winę  is  not  uncommonly  adopted. 
Claret,  wanting  in  some  particulars  the  true  naturę  of  winę,  is 
forbidden  by  several  Western  decrees. 

ALTAR,  WOODEN.— An  altar  madę  of  wood.     Anciently 
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tŁe  altar  was  usually  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  table,  and 
hence  was  called  the  ^^  Divine ''  or  "  Holy  Table/^  The  wooden 
altar-table  on  which  St.  Peter  oflTered  the  Christian  sacrifice  is 
still  preseired  at  Romę.  In  the  Eastem  churches  the  altars  are 
commonly  of  this  materiał.  And  the  same  has  been  the  case  in 
the  Church  of  England  sińce  the  religious  changes  of  the  8ix- 
teenth  century.  Slabs  of  stono  should  be,  as  they  freąuently 
are,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  table,  which  slabs,  being  marked 
with  five  crosses,  are  that  part  which  is  specially  consecrated 
with  prayer  and  unction. 

ALTERNATION.— The  act  of  foUowing  and  being  followed 
in  saccession  :  hence  the  response  of  a  congregation  praying  or 
praising  alternately,  with  the  eleric  or  clergy  officiating.  This 
commonly  occurs  in  Litanies,  singing  of  Psalms,  and  chanting 
of  Canticles. 

AMBO  (Ambonę,  Hal,;  "AfŁ^opac/AfŁfiujp/Anfiwpoc,  Greek), 
— ^A  rostrum,  desk,  or  pulpit,  with  a  large  desk  before  it,  in  a 
choir,  whereon  anciently  the  officiating  clerics  stood  to  chant 
the  Łections,  Epistle,  and  Gospel.  The  ambo  had  two  series  of 
steps,  one  tumed  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west.  At 
Romę,  where  used,  there  are  now  commonly  two  ambones :  that 
for  the  Gospel  is  f ound  on  the  south  side ;  that  for  the  Epistle 
on  the  north.  Large  candlesticks  for  tapers  are  placed  near  the 
former,  and  during  the  Easter  season  the  Paschal  candle  stood 
near  it  likewise.  There  are  three  existing  example8  of  the 
ancient  ambo  at  Romę;  viz.  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement, 
St.  Ławrence,  and  St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin.  In  the  latter  there 
is  a  mosaic  candelabrum  near  the  ambo,  both  of  which  are  still 
used. — See  Rood-lopt. 

AMBROSIAN  LITURGY.— That  form  for  celebrating  Mass 
drawn  up  by  St.  Ambrose,  used  to  the  present  day  in  the  aiocese 
of  Milan.  While  substantially  identical  with  the  Roman  rite,  it 
has  many  peculiarities  of  its  own,  indicating  at  once  its  veritable 
antiąuity,  and  the  Eastem  origin  of  certain  of  its  distinctive 
features. 

AMBULATORY  (External). — ^A  coVered  walking-place  at- 
tached  to  a  religious  house  or  cathedral  precinct.  Hence  a 
cloister :  morę  particularly  a  cloister,  one  side  of  which  is  open 
to  the  weather,  and  the  windows,  or  apertures,  of  which  are 
unglazed. 

AMBULATORY  (Internal). — An  aisle  or  corered  walk  in  a 
church,  college,  or  religious  house,  in  which  there  are  no  benches, 
seats,  nor  chairs ;  but  which  is  left  perfectiy  fi*ee  for  solemn  and 
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otber  processións.    Many  ezamples  of  sacłi  occar  in  onr  cathedrals 
and  some  of  oar  large  parish  charches. 

AMEN. — ^An  ecclesiastical  response^  indicating  aereement, 
assent^  or  consent.  The  term  itself  is  originally  Kebrew^  and 
its  exact  meaning,  ^^So  be  it/'  or  "So  let  it  be^';  butithas 
been  retained  in  common  nse  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  familj. 
In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  is  sometimes  printed  in 
Roman  letters^  thus  ''Amen/'  and  then  the  officiant  says  it  apart 
from  the  congregation ;  when  printed  in  italics,  thus^  ''  Amen,^' 
the  congregation  say  it  independently  of  the  priest,  and  as 
outwardly  affirming  their ""  agreement  with  what  he  has  just 
uttered  or  declared. 

AMERICAN  LITURGY.— A*form  for  celebrating  the  Holy 
Communion  peculiar  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  the 
States  of  America.  It  is  sabstantially  identical  with  the  seryice 
nsed  by  the  Scottish  Episcopalians^  bnt  differs  in  certain  nnim- 
portant  particnlars.  Both  forms  contain  an  inyoeation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  after  the  words  of  consecration,  their  speciality :  in 
other  respects  they  foUow  the  form  in  the  first  Liturgy  of  King 
Edward  VI. 

AMERICAN  PRATER-BOOK.— That  senrice-book,  corre- 
sponding  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Chnrch  of 
England^  which  is  used  by  the  non-Roman  Episcopalians  in 
America.  This  Church,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  tne  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland^  was  formally  organized  when  Dr.  Seabury 
received  episcopal  consecration  from  three  Scottish  prelates  in 
1 784.  Af terwards  other  bishops  were  consecrated  at  Łambęth 
by  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  and  a  due 
and  regular  episcopate  bestowed  upon  the  American  commnnity. 
The  Prayer-book  mainly  follows  our  own,  bnt  the  seryice  for 
Holy  Communion  is  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Scotch  rite, 
with  certain  featnres  borrowed  from  Edward  VI. 's  First  Prayer- 
book.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  omitted,  the 
form  for  conferring  orders  altered,  and  the  form  of  absolution 
in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  is  absent.  The 
practical  additions  madę  do  not  atone  for  the  presence  of  these 
unfortimate  changes. 

AMICE. — The  amice  {Amictus)  was  an  oblong  piece  of  fine 
linen,  with  strings  {See  Illustration  No.  I.),  wom  by  all  clergy 
above  the  minor  orders  over  the  cassock^  and  was  placed  firet 
on  the  head,  then  being  adjnsted  round  the  neck,  formed  the 
coUar,  sometimes  omamented  with  a  strip  of  embroideiy,  as 
reprcsented  on  ancient  brasses.     In  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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Poatificals  it  is  alluded  to  as  being  one  of  the  restments  used 
at  the  altar,  and  in  that  reapect  is  sitpposed  to  have  beea  peouUar 
to  England,  for  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  umth 
cenimy  that  it  was  formally  recognized  by  the  whole  Western 
Churcn  as  the  firat  of  the  sacrificial  garments,  Amalarius  sajs : — 
"  Amictus  est  primum  vestimentum  nostrum,  quo  collum  undiąuo 
cingimus."     {bee  Ulustration  No,  II.)     It  was  anciently  worn 


over  the  head  by  the  priest  when  vesting  for  Mass,  and  only 
tomed  'back  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  tho  altar  {See 
lUastration  No.  III.,  taken  from  a  memoriał  brass) ;  hence  the 
Cbarch  began  to  look  npon  it  aa  symbolizing  the  Helmet  of  Sal- 
Tation.  By  the  Sarum  Ritual  its  nse  was  not  always  confined  to 
the  higher  clergy,  the  minor  clerks  and  choristera  who  officiated 
aboot  the  altar  being  not  only  allowed,  but  required,  at  special 
seasons  to  be  veated  both  in  alb  and  amice.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  garmenta  with  which  the  monarch  was  anciently  inyested  at 
his  coronation.  King  Edward  VI.  was  the  last  on  whose  head 
it  was  placed,  sińce  which  period  its  use  at  corouations  has  been 
discontiiiued. 

AMICTUS.— 5ee  Amicb. 

AMPHIBALUM. — A  term  used  to  designate  the  sacnficial 
ypstment    of    the    Christian    Chnroh,  i.e.  the   chasuble.     It-is 
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also  called  Coiula,  Pomula,  Planeta,  ^aivw'\ŁOv,  4>€Xóviov. — See 
Chasubłs. 

AMPULLA. — 1.  A  yessel  for  holding  holy,  consecrated,  or 

blessed  oil^  used  in  unction  {See  HIus- 
tration).  2.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied  to  the  large  flagons  which  are 
used  instead  of  cruets  for  the  winę  and 
water  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  3.  A 
leathern  pouch  woni  by  pilgrims. 

AMPDLLING  -  CLOTHS.— Cloths 
with  which  to  wipe  away  the  blessed 
oil  used  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreine 
Unction^  so  called  because  in  England 
the  oil  was  anciently  kept  in  an  "Am- 
puUa/^  This  yessel  is  still  referred  to 
hy  that  name  in  the  Order  for  the 
Coronation  of  our  kings^  as  is  also  the 
ampulling-cloth  or  towel. 

ANABATA.— A  term  for  a  hooded 
cope,  usually  wom  in  outdoor  proces- 
sions ;    frequently  larger  and  longer 

AMPULLA.  ^^^  t^®  closed  cope.     Anciently  the 

hood  was  one  that  could  be  actaally 
drawn  over  the  head  for  use,  and  not  the  merę  flat  ornamental 
appendage  found  on  the  ordinary  cope. 

ANAKAMflTHPIA  ('Ayaica^Trr^pco).— The  smali  cells  or  re- 
ceptacles  for  strangers  within  the  precincts  of  an  Eastem 
church. 

ANAAABOS  (*AvaXa/3oc). — A  Greek  term  for  the  monastic 
girdle  or  scapular. 

ANAAH*IS  CAvaXfi^ic). — A  Greek  term  for  the  Ascension 
of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

ANAAOnON  CAvaX6yiov  or  ^AvaXoyŁ7ov), — A  Greek  term 
for  ą  reading-desk,  lectem,  elevated  stall,  or  pulpit. 

ANAPHORA  CAva<fiopa).—l.  An  oblation;  2.  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass ;  3.  the  Host  in  the  Christian  sacrifice ;  4,  the  reci- 
tation  of  the  names  on  the  Diptychs  at  Mass. 

ANATHEMA  ('A vad€/ia)  .—The  solemn  cui-se  or  ban  of  Holy 
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Church,  exerci8ed  in  the  Name^  and  by  the  authority,  of  oup 
Blensed  Lord :  '^  Whosesoever  sins  thou  retainest,  they  are 
retained/^ 

ANATHEMATA. — A  term  used  to  designate  the  coveringa 
of  the  altar  in  the  early  Church. 

ANCHORESS. — A  nun  :  a  solitary  religious,  who,  apart  from 
any  companion^  liyed  in  a  desert  place^  exercizing  the  monastio 
Yirtues  without  being  attached  to  any  particular  community. 

ANCHORET. — A  monk  unattached  to  any  specific  religious 
houBe,  who  sought  a  retreat  away  both  from  the  cloister  as  well 
as  from  the  haunts  of  men,  there  practising  the  known  duties  of 
a  religious. 

AN6EL  i^Ayyikoc). — 1.  Amessenger;  2.  a  spiritoal  inteDi- 
gent  being  created  by  Grod  to  do  His  will,  and  to  deelare  it  to 
mankind.  Angels  are  freąuently  represented  in  old  Christian 
art  clothed  in  albs,  amices,  and  stoles.  When  the  Pagan  renais- 
sance  arose,  this  dress  was  altogether  discarded,  and  they  appeared 
as  nudę  children  with  wings  in  pictures  and  stained  glass.  They 
bear  trumpets,  declaring  the  voice  of  God;  flaming  swords, 
indicating  the  wrath  of  God;  sceptres,  the  power  of  God; 
thuribles,  as  presenting  incense,  which  represents  both  the 
prayers  of  the  Saints  and  the  worship  of  the  faithful. 

ANGELIC  DOCTOR  (The).— St.  Thomas  Aąuinas. 

AN6ELIC  HABIT.— The  habit  in  which  ancient  Christian 
artists  usually  represented  angels  was  the  alb,  apparelled  and 
girded,  over  which  was  the  crossed  stole  of  gola.  A  zonę  of 
gold  on  the  forehead,  with  a  star  or  cross,  is  also  commonly 
found. 

ANGELIC  HYMN.— That  hymn  which  the  Angels  sang  in 
the  presence  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  when  announcing  to 
them  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  It 
is  always  sung  in  the  Liturgy,  because  Christ  is  as  it  were  bom 
anew  in  the  Eucharistic  mystery  each  time  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
is  offered. 

ANGELIC  SALUTATION.— The  salutation,  ''Av€  Maria., 
grałia  plena,  Dominus  łecum/^  with  which  the  Archangel  greeted 
the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary  when  he  announced  to  her  that  she 
was  to  become  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  God. 

ANGELS,  NINĘ  ORDERS  OF.— The  foUowing  are  given 
as  comprising  the  Angelic  orders  : — 1.  Angels ;  2.  Archangels ; 
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3.  PrincipaJities ;  4.  Powera^;  6.  Dominations ;  6.  Yirtues ;  7. 
Thrones ;  8.  Cherubims  ;.  and  9.  Seraphims. — {8ee  Colos.  i.  16.) 
The  nine  orders  of  Angels  are  represented  in  painted  glass  in 
the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford.  No  uniform  emblems  or 
symbols  are  traditłonally  common  to  each  order,  they  being 
found  very  diversely  portrayed  in  different  places. 

ANGELUS. — A  solemn  devotion,  in  memory  of  the  Incarna- 
tion  of  the  Et^mal  Word,  consisting  mainly  of  versicles  and 
responses,  the  Angelio  Salutation  three  times  repeated,  and  a 
collect.  This  pious  devotion,  which  arose  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  now  used  three  times  a  day  by  CathoUcs. 
{8ee  Acta  Sanct.  Boli.  vii.)  The  exact  form  mns  as  foliowa:— 
I.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  announced  unto  Mary,  and  she  con- 
ceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hail,  thou  that  art  lughly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  [Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.] 
Amen.  II.  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  done  unto 
me  according  to  thy  word.  Hail,  Mary,  &c.  III.  And  the 
Word  was  madę  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  Hail,  Mary,  &c. 
Collect : — We  besech  Thee,  O  Lord,  pour  Thy  grace  into  our 
hearts ;  that,  as  we  have  known  the  Incarnation  of  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  message  of  an  angel,  so  by  His  Cross  and 
Passion  we  may  be  brought  unto  the  glory  of  His  Resurrection ; 
through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. — See  Anoelus 
Bell. 

ANGELUS  BELL. — A  beli  specially  dedicated  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  called  *'  the  Ladye-bell,"  rung  three  times 
a  day,  at  moming,  noou,  and  night,  during  which  the  faithfiil  in 
England,  before  the  Reformation,  piously  recited  the  Angelus  or 
'^Memoriał  of  the  Incarnation."  This  custom,  which  is  still 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  has  been  restored  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  likewise  in  certain  Church  of  England 
convents. — See  Aijgblus. 

ANGLICAN. — A  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  term 
which  indicates  that  the  person  using  it,  or  applying  it,  does  so 
in  order  to  describe  one  who  is  in  visible  communion  with  the 
See  of  Canterbury.  A  Catholic  believer,  who  is  neither  a  Roman 
nor  an  Oriental. 

ANGLICAN  MUSIC. — That  specific  type  of  musie  which,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ancient  plain  song  of  the  Church  Uni- 
Tersal,  has  been  specially  written  for  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  sińce  the  Reformation.     It  is  morę  florid,  and  less 
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lolemn  and  dignified,  in  its  character  than  plain  song,  and- for  a 
eonsiderable  period  entirely  superseded  it. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC— 5ce  Akolicam. 

ANKER-HOLD.-— The  celi  op  place  of  abode  of  an  anohoret 
or  anchoress. 

ANKER-HUT.— A  North-oountry  term  for  the  hut  of  an 
anchorite. 

ANNALIST. — ^An  officer  in  a  ręligious  house  who  was  au- 
thoritatiyely  and  ftolemnly  cómmissioned  by  its  ruler  or  by  the 
chapter  to  write  the  Annals  of  the  institution^  and  to  record  such 
pablic  eyents  as  bora  upon  religions  or  ecclesiastical  questions. 
Many  such  annals  and  records  haye  been  preseryed  and  printed. 

ANNALS,  OB  ANNUALS. — 1.  A  term  used  to  describe 
anniyersary  Masses  for  the  f aithful  departed  in  generale  which 
were  commonly  sald  on  Ali  Souls'  Day;  or  for  the  souls  of 
particular  indiyiduals  upon  the  anniyersary  of  their  decease. 
These  latter  were  sometimes  solemnized  half-yearly,  or  on  the 
festiyal  of  the  departed  person^s  patron  saint.  Other  terms  for 
Annals  were  '^  Year-minds '^  and  '^Obits."  2.  The  written 
records  of  ręligious  houses.  8.  This  term  was  also  secondarily 
applied  to  Masses  said  for  deceased  persons,  either  daily  or 
weekly,  throughout  the  year  succeećling  their  decease;  or 
annually,  on  the  anniyersary  of  their  decease,  for  the  space  of 
three,  seyen,  or  twenty-one  years. 

■ 

ANNATES. — ^A  year^s  income  of  a  spiritual  liying :  the  first- 
fruits  formerly  in  England  giyen  to  the  Pope  on  the  decease  of 
a  bishop,  abbot,  or  parish  priest,  and  paid  by  his  successor. 
Henry  VIII.  appropriated  them,  but  Queen  Annę  restored  them 
to  the  Church,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
liyings,  commonly  called  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty/' 

ANNIYERS ARIES .— 1 .  Stated  or  fixed  days,  retuming  with 
the  reyolution  of  the  year.  2.  Appointed  days,  occurring  once 
a  year,  on  which  the  death  or  martyrdom  of  Christian  saints  is 
specially  commemorated.  3.  Days  on  which  dedication  feasts 
are  annually  obseryed.  4.  Masses  -for  the  dead,  said  once  a 
year,  on  the  return  of  the  day  on  which  the  person  for  whose 
special  benefit  they  are  oflTered  departed  this  life. 

ANNUALIA. — ^The  fees  paid  to  a  priest  for  annually  com- 
memorating  the  death  of  certain  persons,  and  for  saying  Mass 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
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ANNUEŁŁAR.^-Tlie  priast  permanently  appointed  to  a 
chantry  chapel^  whether  connected  with  a  parish  churclij  a  re- 
ligious  house^  or  a  cathedral^  who  annuaUy^  as  tbe  Yarious  aiini- 
yersaries  return,  says  Mass  or  recites  prayers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  faithfal  departed. 

ANOINTING. — The  act  of  unction ;  i.  e.  the  smearing  with  oil. 
The  pouńng  on  either  of  oil,  or  of  oil  and  balsam,  or  of  any 
oleaginous  matter  duły  prepared  and  solemniy  set  apart  and 
blessed  for  religious  purposes. 

ANOINTING  IN  CORONATION.— The  act  of  anointing  the 
sorereign  at  the  time  of  his  crowning.  This  rite,  originating 
under  the  older  dispensations,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Christian 
Chnrch,  and  is  commonly  practised  now.  In  the  form  used  for 
the  coronation  of  our  kmgs  it  is  diily  performed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop,  with  many  of  the  ancient  solemnities. — See  Akfułla  and 
Amftjlłino-cłoth. 

ANOINTING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH.— See  Consecbatiok- 

CROSS. 

ANOINTING  THE  SICK.— A  reUgious  Christian  rite,  en- 
joined  by  the  Apostle  St.  James,  practised  by  the  whole  Chnrch, 
and  ordered  to  be  obserred  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  which  book  was  oompiled,  as  was  asserted,  under 
the  direct  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  form  for  unction 
in  our  present  Prayer-book,  but  old  uses  are  f reąuently  f oUowed. 
In  the  W  est,  the  oil  for  anointing  the  sick  is  consecrated  by  one 
bishop ;  in  the  East,  by  seven  priests. 

ANTB-CHAPEL.  —  1.  A  transeptal  building  at  the  west  end 
of  a  coUegiate  or  conyentual  chapel,  by  which  access  is  mainly 
gained  to  the  building  itself.  2.  The  outer  portion  of  a  chape), 
which  lies  west  of  the  rood-screen  in  the  same. 

ANTE-CHURCH. — ^A  term  used  to  designate  an  approach 
to  a  church,  situated  at  the  eztreme  west  end  of  the  building^ 
of  which  it  forms  the  main  entrance. 

ANTE-COMMUNION.  —  1.  An  Anglican  term,  used  to  desig- 
nate that  portion  of  the  Liturgy  or  Communion  Sendce,  which 
commencing  with  the  Introit,  or  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  closes  with  the 
end  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  2.  This  term  is  also  used  to  the  intro- 
ductory  part  of  the  eucharistic  office,  when  it  only,  and  nothing 
further,  is  intended  to  be  used.  Its  use  alone  is  a  very  repre- 
hensible  custom;  and  an  extremely  "  corrupt  foUowing  of  the 
Apostles,*' 
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ANTE-LUOAN  SBRYICE.— A  term  used  to  designate  a 
serrice  whioh  was  f reąuently  said  in  the  early  Church  before 
break  of  day,  ov  ere  ił  was  light :  henoe  its  name.  It  was  usually 
madę  the  preparation  for  tho  offering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

ANTEMINSIA.— The  Greek  term  for  an  altar-cloth  whieh 
ha«  beeu  duły  blessed^  and  is  ouly  used  at  the  time  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  Christian  SacriBce,  when  there  is  no  consecrated 
altar. 

ANTE-PANE.— An  antependium. — See  ANTBPiafDiuM. 

ANTEPENDIUM.— 1.  A  frontlet,  forecloth,  frontal,  or 
C07ering  for  an  altar,  of  silk,  satin,  damask,  or  velvet ;  so  called 
beoaose  it  hangs  down  before  it.  Sometimes  these  antependia 
were  ricUy  embroiderod  with  figures  of  saints,  Scripture  sub* 
jects;  or  were  powdered  with  stars,  cherubim,  pomegranates, 
peacocks,  or  eonyentional  flowers.  2.  A  cloth  used  to  hide 
the  rood,  or  any  other  image.  3.  A  curtain  used  to  hang  in 
front  of  a  chantry  chapel. 

ANTHBM. — This  term  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  word 
Antiphona.  It  originally  meaht  anything  sung  antiphonally : 
therefore  an  altemate  chant.  In  the  Breyiary  it  has  seyeral  sig- 
nifications.  It  is  ordinarily  applied  to  a  short  sentence,  generally 
taken  from  Scripture,  sung  before  and  after  one  or  morę  psalms 
of  the  day.  The  same  term  is  given  to  the  prayers  or  ejacula- 
tions  in  the  commemorations  used  at  the  end  of  yarious  seryices, 
and  also  to  the  metrical  hymns  at  the  end  of  Compline  and  other 
offices.  In  the  present  Bnglish  office  the  rubric  relatingf  to  the 
anthem  dates  m)m  the  finał  reyision  of  the  Book  of  Uommon 
Prayer  in  1661.  The  place  of  its  performance  seems  suggested 
by  that  which  the  antiphons  occupy  in  commemorations  and  con- 
cluding  parta  of  the  sernice  of  the  Breviary.  In  respect  to  the 
anthem  in  connection  with  the  Li  tany  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  Bervice  (Łitany)  during  the  procession  consisted 
in  chanting  a  number  of  anthems. 

ANTHOLOGIUM.  —  1.  A  selection  of  private  devotions. 
2.  A  coUection  of  the  chief  sayings  of  holy  men  and  women 
which  haye  been  preserred  either  in  writing  or  tradition,  and 
are  gathered  together  into  one  consistent  record  for  the  benefit 
of  the  faithful. 

ANTHOLOGY,— i8«e  Antholooium. 

ANTIDORON  {Eulogice).  —  BTeeA  originally  contributed  by 
the  faithfnl  of  the  Eastem  Church  for  use   in   the  Christian 
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Sacrifice,  blessed  at  that  serrice,  and  afterwards  distributed  to 
uon-communicants  at  its  close.  It  is,  of  coiirse,  not  consecrated 
sacramentally^  but  simply  blessed. 

ANTIQEOS  ('Ayrfdfoc).— A  Greek  term  for  Satan. 

ANTILEGOMENA.— Those  parta  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
which  liave  been  dispated^  and  are  called  apocryphal — which  are 
distinguished  from  the  *'  Homologomena  *'  or  canonical  books. 

ANT1MINS102S  CAvTifx{v<rŁoc).—A  Greek  term  for  the  Church 
officer  who  arranges  the  faithful  in  proper  order  prior  to  their 
receiving  Holy  Communion. 

ANTI-PASCH  CAvTliratTxa).—Low  Sunday.  The  Sunday 
after  Easter-day.  D(yfninica  in  albis.  The  Sunday  within  the 
Octave  of  Easter. 

ANTiriANON  ('Ai/r/irayoM). — ^Ą  Greek  term  for  a  border  or 
edge-band,  corresponding  with  the  Latin  "  apparel/^ 

ANTIPHON. — A  verse,  yersicle,  or  part  of  a  verse  peculiar 
to  the  special  season  at  which  it  is  used,  either  before  or  after 
the  Psalms  of  the  day,  or  the  Canticles  in  the  Divine  Office, 

ANTIPnONAL.— fi^cc  Antiphonaeium. 

ANTIPHONARIE.— &e  Antiphonarium. 

ANTIPHONARIUM. — A  Western  servic€-book,  containing 
all  those  portions  both  of  the  Offices  and  the  Mass  which  are 
used  by  the  cantors  at  the  antiphon-lectem, 

ANTIPHON-LECTERN.  — A  lectem  which  stands  in  the 
centrę  of  the  floor  of  a  choir,  chancel,  or  chapel^  facing  the  altar, 
at  which  the  antiphons  are  solemnly  chanted.  Herę  the  cantors 
stand  at  certain  periods  of  the  service  in  order  to  command  a 
fuli  view  of  the  choir,  and  so  as  to  enable  the  choir  to  follow  them 
both  in  time,  tune,  and  due  regularity. — 8ee  Lbctern. 

ANTI*i2N0N  CAvTi>ci>i/ov).— 1.  The  altemate  chant  of  the  two 
sides  of  a  choir. .  2.  A  verse  or  versicle  used  as  a  keynote  to  a 
psalm  or  canticle,  8.  An  anthem  sung  during  the  Liturgy  in 
the  Eastern  Church. 

ANTITYIIA  ('Ai/r/ruTra).— Antitypes.  The  correlatives  of 
types.  A  term  used  in  the  Liturgy.  of  St.  Basil  to  designate 
the  oblations. 

AnoriAIIAS  ('Airoirairac). — A  Greek  term  for  an  ex-priest. 
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APOSTASY. — 1.  The  abandonment  by  a  person  of  whathe 
has  preyiously  professed.  2.  A  forsaking  of  the  tnie  reliffion. 
3.  The  forsaking  of  a  religious  order,  without  due  and  authori- 
tative  legał  dispensation. 

APOSTATĘ,— One  who  has  forsaken  the  true  religion. — See 
Apostasy. 

APOSTLE.  —  1.  Generally,  a  person  sent  or  deputed  to  do 
some  especial  work  or  business.  2.  Speeially,  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  holding  immediate  relations  with 
Him.  8.  This  term  is  aiso  applied  to  a  book  containing  portions 
of  the  Epistles  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  recited  during  Mass.  It 
was  also  called  "  Lectionarium  ''  and  "  Epistolarium/^ — See 
Apostolus. 

APOSTLES'  COATS.— A  term  freąuently  found  in  parish 
and  churchwardens'  accounts,  iudicating  the  garments  wom  by 
performers  in  the  medi80val  miracle  or  mystery  plays. 

APOSTLE  SPOONS. — A  serie^  of  twelve  spoons  in  precious 
metal,  the  handles  of  which  are  adorned  with  rcpresentations  of 
the  Apostles.  Anciently  they  wero  freąuently  given  as  baptismal 
gifts  by  godparents  of  the  upper  classes  to  their  godchildren. 
Śeveral  ancient  examples  of  single  spoons  exist,  in  which  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  or  the  patron  saint  of  the  child  is  also  repre- 
sented. 

APOSTOLICAL  SEE.  — 1.  An  episcopal  seat  founded  by 
an  apostle.  2.  A  title  given  to  the  three  sees  of  Antioch,  Ephe- 
bus,  and  Romc. 

APOSTOLUS.— 1.  An  apostle.  2.  A  bishop  of  the  Apostolic 
period.— iSec  Apostł£. 

APOTACTITE. — One  of  a  community  of  ancient  Christians, 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  first  followers  of  our  Lord,  renounced 
possession  of  all  their  goods. 

AnOTAEAMENOS  C AnoTalanivoc) , — 1.  A  Greek  term  for 
one  who  has  renounced  the  world ;  2.  a  monk. 

APPAREL. — An  ornamental  piece  of  embroidery,  with  which 
the  amice  and  the  alb  are  enriched.  The  apparels  are  placed  on 
the  wrists  of  the  alb,  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of  it,  both  before 
and  behind,  and  the  amice  round  the  neck  is  adorned  with  a 
similar  corresponding  ornament.  These  five  apparels  are  said 
by  some  to  symbolize  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  In  England, 
anciently,  the  amice  and  alb  were  worn  without  apparels  on 
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Good  Friday,  and  sometimes  also  in   masses  for  the  dead. — 
See  Alb. 

APPARITOR.  —  The  officer  of  an  archiepiscopal,  episcopal, 
archidiaconal^  or  other  ecclesiastical  court,  who  formerly  sum- 
moned  persons  to  appear  before  the  judge.  He  was  ancientlj 
styled  "  Summonitor. 

APPEAL. — The  formal  removal  of  a  suit  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  tribunal.     Hence  a  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  caaes. 

APSB.  —  The  semicircular  or  polygonal  termination  of  a 
church,  commonly  yaulted  with  a  halt-dome.  The  idea  was 
borrowed  from  pagan  temples.  When  adopted,  the  altar  was 
placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apse^  and  the  bishop^s  seat  in  the 
centrę  of  the  apse  behind  the  altar.  Ancient  apses  were  semi- 
circular j  later  forms^  when  Pointed  architecture  obtained  in 
Europę^  were  polygonal  in  form.  Many  ezamples  both  of 
Romanesąue  as  well  as  of  polygonal  apses  exist  in  England.  Of 
these,  Tewkesbury,  the  crypts  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester 
Oathedrals^  St.  MichaeFs,  Corentry,  and  Peterborough  Cathedral^ 
are  very  remarkable.  There  are  many  examples  amongst  our 
parochial  churches.  ''  Goncha "  and  ''  Ezedra "  were  terms 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  apse. 

AQUiE  BAJULUS.— The  Holy-water  carrier.  This  person 
was  freąuently  a  clerk  in  minor  orders,  or  at  least  a  tonsured 
person.  He  walked  at  the  head  of  the  solemn  procession  before 
High  Mass  every  Sunday^  bearing  the  yessel  of  Holy  water, 
from  which,  with  the  Aspergillum  {See  Aspergillum),  the  cele- 
brant of  the  Mass  blessed  the  people  as  he  took  his  way  to  the 
altar.  Occasionally  this  blessing  of  the  people  took  place  imme* 
diately  before  the  procession  to  the  sanctuary,  and  not  during 
the  procession. 

AQU.^MANILE.— A  term  used  to  designate  the  hand-basin^ 
or  dish,  in  which  the  priest  washes  his  fingers  at  the  offertory 
in  the  Mass. 

ARCH. — A  curved  construction  of  stones  or  bricks  over  a 
window,  door,  or  other  aperture,  so  arranged  and  banded 
together  that,  by  mutual  pressurc,  they  may  support  each  other 
and  sustain  the  superincumbent  wcight  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
wali  over  it. 

ARCHA]SrGELS.*--Th6  6even  principal  angels  or  rulers  of  the 
hfearenly  choir.  Holy  Scripture  gives  us  the  names  of  four,  viż. 
of  SS.  Michaela    Gabriel,  Rapha<?l,  and  Uriel;  tradition  supplies 
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the  other  three^  tIz.  Chamuel,  Jopluel^  and  Zadkiel.  St.  Micliael 
iB  represented  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  when  the  Synagogae  gare  place  to  the  Church  of  Christ  he 
became  the  patron  of  the  Church  Militant.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Scriptnre  five  times.  St.  Gabriel  was  the  archan^el  who  an* 
nonnced  to  Mary  the  conception  of  our  Blessed  Lord^  and  to 
Zacharias  the  birth  of  St.  efohn  the  Baptist.  St.  Raphael  was 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  Tobias.  Tradition  says  tnat  it  was 
St.  Kaphael  who  appeared  to  the  shepherds  by  night,  announcing 
our  Blessed  Lord'8  natiyity.  St.  Uriel,  who  appeared  to  Esdras 
to  interpret  God's  will  to  him  (2  Esdras  iv.) .  It  was  St.  Chamuel 
who  wrestled  with  Jacob.  Tradition  also  says  it  was  he  who 
appeared  to  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemanc.  St.  Jophiel 
was  guardian  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eTil^  and 
droTe  out  Adam  and  Eto  from  Faradise.  It  was  St.  Zadkiel 
who  stayed  the  hand  of  Abraham  when  about  to  offer  up  Isaac. 

ARCHBISHOP. — The  chief  bishop  of  a  group  of  dioceses  or 
province^  who  exercises  such  a  jurisoiction  over  the  bishops  of 
the  same  dioceses  as  to  gire  him  the  power  of  hearin^  appeals^ 
either  from  their  judgments^  or  the  judgments  of  their  omcials 
or  chancellors. 

ARCHBISHOFS  CROSS.— A  cross,  affixed  to  a  staff,  borne 
before  an  arohbishop,  primate>  or  meto>politan,  to  signify  and 
symbolize  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction. — 8ee  Cboziib. 

ARCHBISHOP'S  MITRĘ.— -A  mitrę  similar  in  kind  to  that 
wom  by  a  bishop.  In  England,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years>  the  fillet  or  band  round  the  head  has  been  madę  after  the 
model  of  a  duke's  coronet^  to  signify  the  high  and  lofty  temporal 
rank  of  the  wearer. 

ARCHBISHOP^S  MORSE.— A  cope-brooch  or  cope-clasp, 
on  which  tho  arms  of  the  see  of  an  archbishop  are  enerared. 
Anciently  tho  archbishops  of  Canterbury  commonly  leit  their 
personal  yestments  and  omamenta  for  the  use  of  their  successors 
m  their  see. 

ARCHBISHOP'S  PASTORAŁ  LETTER.— A  formal  letter 
written  to  the  faithful  of  his  province  by  an  archbishop^  re- 
lating  either  to  those  generał  or  particular  subjects  of  which  he 
can  properly  and  legally  treat ;  or  else  of  some  public  event 
or  religious  duty,  to  be  considered  by  the  Christian  people 
nnder  him. 

ARCHBISHOFS  YISITATION.— 1.  A  visitation  by  an 
archbishop  of  any  particular  place,  church,  religious  house,  or 
college  within  his  own  diocese  and  jurisdiction  of  which  he  is 
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the  eoclesiastical  ordinary.  2.  A  yisitation  in  the  diocese  of  one 
of  his  suffraganSj  to  reform^  amend^  correct,  or  reyerse  a  judg- 
ment  or  determination  of  the  said  suffragan  in  any  ecclesiastical 
que8tłon.  3.  The  yisitation  of  any  college  out  of  his  own  diocese, 
of  which  he  is  the  legał  and  customary  yisitor  and  the  acknow- 
ledged  ordinary,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

ARCHDEACON. — 1.  Anciently  the  chief  or  senior  of  the 
deacons  when  the  diaconate  was  a  distinct  order.  2.  A  priest, 
with  this  title,  who  is  oculii^  episeopi,  and  possesses  by  law  and 
custom  a  certain  power  and  jurisdiction,  delegated  by  the  bishop, 
to  snperyise  a  portion  of  his  diocese,  and  to  hołd  courts  for  in- 
qniries  into  varions  defects,  omissions,  needs,  and  irregularities. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF  THE.— A  court,  now  no  longer 
existing,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  termed  froni 
having  anciently  been  held  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  {Sanda  Maria  de  Arcubu^s).  In  this  court,  which  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1874,  appeals  were  received 
from  diocesan  consistory  courts  of  the  province.  The  Dean  of 
the  Arches  had  special  jurisdiction  for,  and  on  behalf  of,  the 
Archbishop  in  several  parishes  in  other  dioceses  known  as 
peculiars. — Sec  Peculiars. 

APXIEPEY2  C A/ttx«/»€vc) .— A  Greek  term  for  a  bishop- 

ARCHIMANDRITE  CApxi^avdpłT7ic).—l.  A  Greek  term  for 
an  Oriental  abbot  or  superior  of  a  religious  house.  2.  A  priest 
who,  having  once  occupied  the  above  office,  has  for  sufficient 
reasons  retired  from  it,  but  who  is  allowed  by  custom  to  retain 
the  title. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER.— An  officer  first  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  sometimes  termed  '' archi-presbyter  ^'  or 
^' proto-presbyter/'  (Vide  S.  Leo.  Epist.  lxxv. ;  Socrates,  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vi.  9 ;  Statuta  EcclesisB  Antiątta,  c.  xvii.)  His 
duties  werp  not  unlike  those  of  the  modem  archdeacon  or  the 
English  rm^al  dean.  He  assisted  his  bishop  in  goveming  those 
whom  his  superior  was  personally  unable  to  superintend ;  e.g,  the 
widows,  their  pupils  and  strangers  joumeying. 

ARCH-PRIEST.— 1.  A  term  given  to  a  priest  of  the  Anglo- 
Roman  communion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  whom  the 
Popo  delegated  cei^taiu  specific  powers,  as  regai-ds  juiasdiction, 
when  that  religious  communion  had  no  bishops.  2.  An  ancient 
term  for  a  rural  dean.    3.  The  senior  priest  of  a  convent. 

ARCUL^. — Smali  boxes  of  gold  or  other  precious  metal, 
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found  in  the  cstacombs  of  Rome^  in  which  the  faitMul  are 
belieyed  to  haye  carried  home  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  They 
open  in  front,  and  łiaye  the  sacred  monogram  or  other  religious 
symbol  engraved  on  either  aide.  A  ring  of  the  same  precious 
metal  was  fastened  to  the  top,  by  which  a  cord  might  be  passed, 
so  as  to  snspend  them  round  the  neck.  They  are  judged  to  be 
of  as  early  a  datę  as  the  second  centnry. 

ARENA. — The  floor  of  an  amphitheatre :  a  term  sometimes 
nsed  in  Italian  ritualistic  treatises  to  designate  the  body  of  a 
church. 

ARENARIA. — One  of  the  names  applied  by  pagan  writers 
to  the  cataoombs  of  ancient  Romę.  They  are  also  called  Cryptw, 
ConcUia  MarŁyruniy  and  Ocemełeria. 

ARK. — ^A  chest.  The  term  is  so  used  in  the  Chronicie  of 
Peter  Łangtoft. 

ARMIŁŁUM  (Armill), — ^An  embroidered  band  of  cloth  of 
gold,  jewelled,  sometimes,  but  not  inyariably,  nsed  at  the 
coronation  of  our  soyereigns.  In  the  form  for  the  Coronation 
of  King  George  II.,  the  foUowing  direction  oceurs : — ''Then 
the  king  arising,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  taking  the  Armill 
from  the  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  putteth  it  about  his 
Majesty^s  neck,^'  Aie.  Its  symbolism  was  the  Diyine  mercy  of 
the  Great  Ruler  of  all  things  encompassing  the  sovereign  being 
crowned. 

ARMORIUM. — An  ancient  term,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
shrine  or  temporary  receptacle  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in 
the  form  of  an  architectnral  recess  or  niche  without  doors ;  not 
to  be  confounded  either  with  the  tabernacle  or  anmbrye. 

ARRAS. — ^Amediasyal  term  for  the  hangings  used  to  decorate 
rooma.  It  was  of  stuff  and  silk  mixed,  though  superior  kinds 
were  of  silk  exclusiyely,  and  was  decorated  with  archaic  pattems 
in  flowers,  figures  of  animals,  &c.  It  was  so  called  because  first 
madę  at  Arras,  in  France* 

ARJICLES.— 1.  The  Thii-ty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  are 
certain  theological  propositions  and  ecclesiastical  opinions,  con- 
firmed  and  approved  by  the  Anglican  Conyocation  in  1572,  and 
afterwards  ratified  and  confirmed  a«  yaluable"  by  the  same 
authority  nine  years  later.  They  are  nut  articles  of  faith,  nor  a 
crecd,  but  merely  '^  Articles  of  Religion/^  2.  A  technical  term 
for  the  formal  written  charges  brought  againsf  any  person 
prosecuted  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
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APTO*OPION  CApTo^6p(ov;  Latin,  Panarium).--A  Grdek 
term  for  a  pix  or  pyx. 

ASCETICS. — 1 .  A  term  by  whioh  those  who  liad  Beparated 
themselyes  from  the  world^  and  with  stem  self-disciphna  fol* 
lowed  tHe  counsels  of  perfection,  were  known  in  the  earUest  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church.  2.  The  title  of  certain  books  on  the 
religious  life  and  devout  exerci8cs. 

ASCETICISM.— 1.  The  practice  of  self-discipline.  2.  The 
state  or  practice  of  ascetics. 

ASPERGES  (The), — ^A  short  service  introductory  to  the  Mass 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church^  consisting  of  portions  of  the 
Fifty-first  Psalm^  certain  yersicles  and  responses^  and  a  collect, 
during  which  the  congregation  is  sprinkled  with  Holy  water  by 
the  Priest-officiaut. 

ASPERGILLTJM. — An  instrument  with  which  to  sprinkle 
Blessed  or  Holy  water,  sometimes  called  a  '' SprmUer.''  It 
consists  of  a  short  handle  of  wood  or  metal,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  a  circular  brush  of  horse^hair,  which,  being  dipped  into  the 
Holy-water  yessel,  is  shaken  towarde,  or  over,  the  congregation 
or  subject  to  receive  it. 

ASPERSION  (4/yergfo).— The  act  of  sprinkling. 

ASPERSORIUM.— 1.  The  stone  stoup  or  Holy-water  basin 
commonly  found  at  the  right^^hand  entrance  of  oor  ancient 
churches,  from  which  the  faithful,  taking  Holy  water  on  enter* 
ing,  blessed  themselyes,  making  the  sign  of  the  Gross.  Many 
of  these  stoups,  howerer,  were  destroyea,  both  by  the  Ref ormers 
and  the  Puritans.  In  the  accounts  of  Ali  Souls'  College,  Oxfordj 
in  1548,  there  is  a  charge  pro  lapidibtLS  ad  aspersarium  in  in- 
troitu  ecclesicsy  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  2*  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  appUed  in  church  inyentories  to  the 
Aspergillum,  or  Holy-water  brush. — See  Aspbroillum. 

ASSUMPTION  (B.y.M.).— The  act  of  taking  to  oneself  j 
fdso,  the  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty,  of  taking  up  the 
Blessed  Tirgin  into  heaven.  This  festival,  obserred  annually 
on  the  15th  of  August,  is  that  on  which  the  Western  Church 
commemorates  the  Divine  work  in  question,  viz.  the  departure 
from  this  world  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  her  Assumption  to  glory. 
The  historical  tradition,  that  after  her  death,  at  Ephesus,  not 
only  her  soul,  but  also  her  body,  preserved  from  cormption, 
and  raised  from   death  by   Divine   power,   was  translated   to 
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hea^en,  is  yery  ancient ;  but  this  pious  belief  has  hitherto  been 
left  by  tbe  Choroh  an  open  ąaestion,  and  is  not  an  article  of 
faith  m  any  portion  of  the  one  Christian  family. 

ASTERISCUS  CAarephKoc,  'AaripiafŁÓc,  'Acrr^p).— 1.  An 
ornament,  in  shape  like  a  star, — ^henoe  its  name, — ^nsed  in  the 
Greek  Chnrch,  with  which  to  cover  the  chaKce  durinff  the  Liturjjy, 
on  which  the  linen  reil  is  afterwards  placed  to  encirde  the  chalice. 
2.  Aałeriscus,  an  asteńsk  [*],  or  printer's  sign,  nsed  in  late 
editions  of  the  Psalter  to  mark  the  dirision  of  the  yerses  in 
psahns  or  canticles  for  chanting. 

ATRIUM. — 1.  The  hall  or  entrance^court  of  a  Roman  palące 
or  dwelling-house.  2.  The  entrance  of  a  Christian  chnrch, 
immediately  adjacent  to  its  chief  door.  The  cnstom  of  foUowing 
Roman  types  in  bnilding  chnrches  with  the  atrinm  was  foUowed 
here  and  there  in  the  West  nntil  the  eleventh  centnry,  sińce 
which  period  it  has  ceased  to  be.  3.  The  term  is  somotimes 
used  by  later  writers  for  the  churchyard. 

AUDIBLE  YOICE.— A  term  found  in  the  rnbric  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  to  indicate  in  what  manner  certain  public 
prayers  are  to  be  sung  or  said.  Anciently  the  "  Our  Father '' 
and  the  '^  Hail,  Mary/^  at  the  commencement  of  the  Honrs,  were 
said  secretly ;  now,  however,  the  f ormer  prayer  is  directed  to  be 
said  "  with  an  andible  voice/^ 

AUDIENTES,  or  HEARERS.— An  order  of  penitents  in  the 
early  Chnrch,  who,  after  due  penance  and  preparation,  were 
allowed  to  hear  the  Liturgy  at  some  distance  from  the  altar. 

AUGUSTUS  CLAYUS.— The  term  for  a  stripe  of  purple 
bordering  the  tunic  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  senators  always 
wore  it  broad  {clavu8  latus),  the  knights  narrow,  though  in  the 
period  of  the  Emperors  these  latter  sometimes  Wore  tne  broad 
stripe.  Being  a  mark  of  position  and  dignity,  some  have  seen 
in  the  orphreys,  or  bands  of  colonr  on  early  and  mediseyal  vest- 
ments,  the  natnral  development  of  the  clavus.  Other  writers 
hare  derived  tho  stole — tlio  specific  symbol  of  ministerial 
authority  and  rank — from  this  ornament. 

AUMBRYE. — ^A  locker,  cupboard,  or  sacrament-hateli  for 
the  sacred  yessels,  sacramental  plate,  altar-breads,  altar-wine, 
cruets,  altar-linen,  and  service-books,  commonly  found  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  wali  in  old  English  sanctmiries. 

AUREOLE. — ^A  cirćular  glory  placed  in  reUgious  pictures 
round  the  head  of  onr  Bleased  Lord,  our  Blessed  Lady,  or  the 
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angels  and  saiuts^  found  depicted  in  most  ecclesiastical  paintings. 
That  of  our  Lord  contains  a  cross  within  the  circle  of  glory,  t£at 
of  our  Lady  seyen  stars^  while  that  of  the  saints  and  angels  is 
plain.  Examples  exist  on  early  Christian  art  of  thś  fourth 
century. — 8ee  Nimbus. 

AYTOKE4>AA02  (AiroKŹ^oAoc).— The  Greek  term  for  a 
bishop  who  is  subject  to  no  patriarcha  examples  of  which  occur 
both  in  East  and  West. 

AVE  MAMA. — See  Angelic  Salutation. 

AYOIDANCE. — An  English  le^al  term  to  signify  the  want 
of  a  pastor  or  priest  of  any  parish,  eithen  by  the  death,  depri- 
ration^  or  resignation  of  its  rector  or  vicar. 

AZYMITE. — 'A  Greek  term  for  a  priest  who  says  Mass  with 
unleayened  bread.  • 
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AION,  BAIS  (Baiov,  Bafę),  Greek  tenna 
for  a  palm-branch. 

BALDACHINO.— An  ItaUan  term 
for  the  canopy,  dome,  or  tabemacle 
erected  immediately  oyer  an  altar.  In 
yery  ancient  times  it  was  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  but  afterwards  the  cross 
was  placed  immediately  behind  or 
upon  the  altar. — See  Altar. 

BALDRIC,  OE  BALDRY.— 1.  A  band  of  leather.  2,  A 
bell-rope.     3.  The  girdle  of  a  person  of  distiiwtion. 

BAMBINO. — An  Italian  term  for  the  image  of  our  Diyine 
liord  as  a  child,  publicly  used  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
durinc  the  season  of  Christmas  to  stimulate  the  devotions  of 
the  faithfnl. 

BANDS. — Two  falling  pieces  of  lawn,  edged  with  a  hem  of 
the  same  materiał,  wom  in  front  of  the  neck  by  ecclesiastics, 
judges,  and  other  lawyers.  Some  persons  imagine  them  to 
be  a  deyelopment  of  the  seventeenth-century  falling  collar, 
In  France  bands  are  usually  of  black  cloth  or  crape,  edged 
with  white. 

BANGOR  USE. — 1.  Ancient  rites,  according  to  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  Bangor.  .  2.  A  form  for  celebrating  Holy  Com- 
mmiion,  substantially  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Sarum  Missal, 
but  yet  having  several  liturgical  peculiarities  of  its  own,  com- 
monly  nsed  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  and  some  parts  of  Wales 
prior  to  the  Reformation.  MS.  office-books  containing  this  rite 
appear  to  have  been  all  destroyed ;  only  fragments  of  the  same, 
and  those  imperfect,  exist.  Nonę  were  printed.  A  rare  vellum 
copy,  smali  folio,  of  a  Bangor  Pontifical  is  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  library  therei 

BANKERS. — 1.  Coverings  for  ecclesiastical  fald-stools.  2. 
Hangings  for  church  walls  or  screens.  8.  Specially,  the  curtains 
placed  at  the  ends  of  an  altar. 
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BANNER. — A  flag,  ensign,  or  standard.  Their  use  in  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  originated  with  the  Labarom  of 
Constantine.  In  England  they  liave  been  nsed  sińce  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  numberless  examplcs  of  such  use  being  on  record. 
Ancient  inventories  constantly  record  their  existence.  Religious 
banners  were  commonly  disused  at  the  Reformation,  though 
heraldic  bauners  were  frequently  borne,  especially  at  f anerals. 

BANNS. — The  notice  of  an  intention  of  marriage  publioly 
given  in  a  church  or  chapel.  They  were  first  ordered  to  be 
^'  put  up  " — as  the  phraae  remains — ^by  that  Łateran  Coancili 
which  was  held  A.D.  1189.  In  the  sacceeding  oentary^  a  Council 
held  at  Westminster  ordered  the  notice  to  be  giyen  thiM  timaa, 
and  this  direction  became  soon  afterwards  generally  {oUowed  in 
England. 

BAIITISIMIA  (Ba7rn<ri;ifa) .— A  Greek  term  for  a  godmother. 

BAIITISIMIOS  {BawTKrlfiioc)  ,—A  Greek  term  for  a  godfather. 

BAPTISM  {BapUsmus  fiuminis). — ^The  formal  and  solemn 
application  of  water  to  a  person,  performed  as  a  sacramental 
act,  by  which  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  One  Visible  Church. 
Baptism  is  held  to  be  generaUy  necessary  to  salyation.  Ancieutly 
baptism  was  ueually  administered  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide^  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany .  Infants 
were  not  uncommonly  baptized  at  Christmas.  The  seryices  for 
baptism  in  the  Church  of  England  are  founded  both  on  ancient 
principles  and  ancient  models.  Baptism*  cannot  be  reiterated. 
ouch  an  act  theologians  hołd  to  be  sacrilege ;  for^  as  the  Creed 
declares,  "  There  is  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.'' 

BAPTISMALE.— See  Baptismerium. 

BAPTISMERIUM.— The  medi©val  title  of  a  Latin  senrice- 
book  containing  the  ritual  used  in  administering  baptism.  A 
printed  copy  of  such  a  rolume,  juxta  ritutn  Oejheteneis  Eecleaiat, 
was  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Rey.  W.  Maskell, 

BAPTISM  OF  BELLS.— iSee  Bbnediction  op  Bblls. 

BAPTISM  OF  BLOOD  [Baptitmua  ^angruinw).— Theologians 
hold  that  martyrdom,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  religion, 
eren  in  the  case  of  in&nts,  may  supply  the  def ect  of  ordmary 
baptism  in  those  who  have  not  received  it. 

BAPTISM  OF  DESIRE  {BapUsmua  flamin{s).—ThQ  desire 
experienced  by  an  unbaptized  person,  liying  in  a  heathen  countly, 
or  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Yisible  Church,  to  receire  the 
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Saorament  of  Regeneration,  which  desire^  with  a  sincere  intontion 
and  hearty  repentance,  is  remrded  by  theologians  as  standing 
in  the  place  of,  or  aa  eąuiralent  to,  actual  baptism — bapłUmtia 
fłwninis, 

BAPTISM  OF  TEARS.— That  pepentance  in  which  theshed- 
ding  of  tears  forms  a  part,  and  by  whch  a  sinner  is  restored  to 
the  fayour  of  Ood  and  to  communion  with  His  Church. 

BAPTISTERY. — ^A  place  where  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is 
solemnly  and  publicly  administered.  Ońginally  Christian  bap- 
tism was  given  by  the  river-side,  or  at  founts  where  springs  of 
waters  flowed.  Constantine  erected  baptisteries,  which  are  re« 
ferred  to  by  sereral  contemporary  Cfhurch  writers.  These 
buildings  were  rery  often  distinct  from  the  chnrch  or  basilica, 
beine  connected  with  it  only  by  a  passage  or  cloister.  After- 
wards  they  formed  a  constructional  part  of  the  church,  towards 
the  west  end.  Prorision  in  all  ancient  examples  was  madę  for 
baptism  by  immersion.  There  are  seyeral  old  specimens  of  bap- 
tisteries  in  Ensland ;  amongst  others,  at  St.  Peter^s  Mancroft, 
Nopwich,  St.  Mary'8,  Łambeth,  and  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordsłure. 
Baptisteries  were  usually  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
▼ery  freąuently  altars  were  erected  in  them,  because  children, 
immediately  after  baptism,  were  oommunicated  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  In  almost  all  cases  aumbryes  are  found  to  contain 
the  omamenta  proper  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism. 

BARTONER. — The  oyerseer  of  the  barton,  grange,  or  farm- 
stores  of  a  religious  house. 

BASILIAN  LITURGY.— That  form  for  celebratingthe  Holy 
Enchańst  drawn  up  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  by 
St.  Basil  the  Great  j  one  of  the  three  rites  still  used  in  the  Holy 
Ea$tem  Church  on  all  Sundays  in  Lent  except  Palm  Sunday,  on 
Maundy-Thursday,  Easterreve,  the  yigils  of  Chnstmas  and  the 
Epiphany,  and  on  January  Ist,  the  feast  of  St.  Basil. 

BASILICA. — The  ancient  Roman  public  halls  were  so  named. 
Their  ground-plan,  though  yarying  in  details,  was  usually 
rectangular,  the  buildings  haying  been  diyided  into  aisles  by 
columns^  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  one  end.  When  the 
Roman  empire  became  Christian,  many  of  these  were  tumed 
into  churches  by  solemn  consecration ;  and  so  conyenient  were 
they  found^  that  new  edifices  for  Christian  worship  were  built, 
as  regards  their  gronnd-plan,  on  a  similar  model.  The  apse  of 
the  ancient  basiuca  formed  the  sanctuary — a  feature  ezaotly 
reproduced  in  early  Norman  churches  in  England,  in  which^  no 
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doubt,  the  altar  was  placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apsc.  The  seats 
for  the  clergy  were  rang^ed  round  the  apse  in  the  ancient  basilica^ 
that  for  the  bishop,  called  the  '^  Tribune/^  being  in  the  centrę. 

BASIN. — 1.  A  yessel  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  faithful, 
called  '^a  Decent  Basin''  in  the  Prayer-book.  2.'  A  basin,  or 
dish,  to  hołd  the  cruets  for  winę  and  water.  3.  Basins  were 
used  to  hołd  tapers,  where,  from  the  centrę  of  the  basin^  sprang 
a  pńcket  on  which  the  taper  was  placed. 

BATON. — ^A  precentor^s  staff  of  oflSce,  in  ancient  times 
commonly  adorned  in  the  head  with  a  Tau  cross,  morę  recently 
with  a  fleur-de-lys. — See  Cantobal  Stapp. 

BAWDYKIN.— A  mediaeyal  term  for  cloth  of  gold  or  silrer; 
80  called  because  it  came  from  Bagdad  or  Bawdacca. 

BEADLE. — 1.  Certain  nniyersity  oflScials  are  known  as  beadles 
or  bedells  of  dirinity,  arta,  and  law,  who  formally  attend  the 
authorities  upon  public  occasions  to  perform  certain  prescribed 
duties.  2.  A  lay  oflScer  who  preserves  order  in  churches  and 
chapels. 

BEADS.— A  string  of  beads  madę  nse  of  by  the  faithfol,  bv 
which  to  reckon  the  number  of  prayers  intended  to  be  repeated, 
according  to  the  custom  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. — See  Rosaby. 

BEAM-LIGHT.— The  light  hanging  from  the  rood-beam,  or 
from  one  of  the  chancel  timbers,  west  either  of  the  high  altar 
or  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  indicate  the  Presence 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  Who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  in  the 
Sacrament  there  reserred. 

BEAM-ROOD. — The  beam  crossing  the  chancel  arch,  on  which 
the  rood  or  crucifix  is  fixed.  Sometimes  the  top  of  the  chancel 
screen. 

BEATIFICATION.— An  act  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  through  the  personal  instrumentality  of  the  Pope,  for- 
mally decrees  a  person  to  be  blessed  or  beatified  afler  death. 
This  is  the  first  and  an  essential  step  towards  canonization,  or 
the  solemn  and  formal  raising  of  a  person  to  the  dignity  of  a 
saint.  No  person  can  be  beatified  until  at  least  fifty  years  after 
his  or  her  death.  AU  certificates,  attestations,  or  direct  personal 
proofs  of  the  virtues,  grace,  and  miracles  of  the  person  proposed 
to  be  beatified  are  carefuUy  examined  by  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,— an  examination  which  freauently  extends  over  a  long 
series  of  years.     It  may  be  dropped  for  a  long  or  short  period, 
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and  resamed  again.  If  found  to  be  satisfactory,  a  report  is  issued 
certifying  that  fact.  In  due  course,  the  Pppe  decrees  the  beati- 
fication  of  the  subject  under  consideration^  when  the  relics  of 
the  person  beatified  are  exposed  for  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  the  faithfal. 

BEDE-HOUSE. — ^An  .almshouse,  so  called  because  in  |incient 
times  the  statutes  by  which  such  institutions  were  govemed 
usually  provided  that  the  inmates  should  piously  recite  their 
beads  daily  for  the  well-being,  whether  ahve  or  departed  this 
life,  of  the  founder  or  founders. 

BEDELL.— iSee  Beadlb. 

BEDERA. — 1.  A  hospital.  2.  An  aneient  name  for  the 
dwelling-house  or  room  of  the  chaplain  to  a  religious  com- 
munity.     8.  A  residence  for  bedesmen. 

BEDES,  OR  BEADS. — 1 .  A  term  for  eertain  intercessory  devo- 
tions  aneiently  used  in  the  Church  of  England^  in  connection 
with  the  rosary,  or  string  of  beads  or  bedes^  both  for  the  quick 
and  dead^ — a  practice  stiU  common  to  the  Eastem  and  Latin 
communions.     2.  A  rosary. 

BEDESMAN. — An  almsman^  u  e,  one  who  says  his  bedes,  or 
recites  his  rosary,  by  obligation,  for  the  founders  and  bene- 
f actors  of  the  institution  or  reUgious  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

BEGUINAGE. — The  religious  house  of  the  Beguines. 

BEGUINB. — One  of  a  religious  order  of  women  in  Flanders. 

BELPRY. — 1.  In  medi8Bval  military  writers,  a  tower  of  wood 
erected  by  the  besiegers  of  a  fortress  to  overlook  the  place 
besieged,  in  which  watchmen  were  placed  to  prevent  a  surprise 
on  the  enemy^s  part,  or  to  givę  notice  of  any  danger  by  the 
ringing  of  a  beli.  2.  That  portion  of  the  tower  or  steeple  of  a 
chturch  in  which  the  bells  are  hung ;  morę  especially  that  part 
which  sustains  the  timbers  supporting  the  bells. 

BELL  {pelvi8y  a  bowl ;  nola,  campana,  łintinnabulum). — A 
vessel  or  hoUow  body  of  cast  metal  used  for  making  sounds. 
Its  constituent  parts  are  a  circular  body  contracted  at  one  end 
and  expanded  towards  the  other,  with  a  projection  by  which  it 
may  be  suspended  to  a  beam.  A  clapper  or  hanging  hammer 
for  sounding  it  is  hung  from  its  interior  in  the  upper  part.  The 
beli  was  first  used  by  Christians  for  church  purposes  A.D.  400, 
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and  yarions  regulatiosB  conceming  the  ringing  of  them  were 

madę  from  time  to  time.     They  were  rung  in  medis0val  times  at 

the  reciting  of  the  Hours,  at  Mass,  \^hether  High  or  Low,  but 

especially  at  the  eight  o'clock  Mass  in  England,  and  at  łŁe  times 

of  saying  the  Angclus.     Pope  Gregory  IX.,  A.D.  1235,  ordered 

them  to  be  rung  at  the  Elevation  at  Mass.    They  were  also  rung 

during  processiona,  and  when  any  of  the  faithful  departed  this 

life.     During  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Wcek  they  were  un- 

used.     Bells  were  solemnly  blessed  and  conseerated  in  honour  of 

God,  and  were  named  after  certain  saints.    Hand-bells  have  also 

been  used  in  the  rites  of  the  Christian  Church.    The  ancient  Irish 

and  Celtic  bishops  possessed  hand*bells^  some  of  which  are  still 

preserved.     Anciently  smali  bells^  Hong  upon  a  beam,  supported 

at  each  end  by  an  upright  wooden  snpport,  were  used  in  English 

churches  at  the  midnight  Mass  at  Christmas.     The  custom  of 

ringing  them,  in  conjunction  with  itinerant  carol-singers^  is  not 

even  now  obsolete. 

BELL,  BOOK,  &  CANDLE  (TO  ANATHEMATIZE  BY).- 

This  was  to  pronounce  the  greater  excommunication  against  a 
person  who  had  been  regularly  and  formally  convicted  of  any 
of  the  heayiest  crimes ;  only  done  after  the  most  caref ul  inąuiry, 
and  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  beli  was  rung  in 
a  peculiar  modę,  a  book  containing  the  anathema  was  used  in  its 
delivery,  and  a  candle  was  solemnly  extinguished  after  the  act, 
to  mdicate  that  the  person  excommunicated  and  anathematizcd 
was  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

BELL-COTE.— A  smali  open  turret  for 
a  single  beli.  That  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut  is  sketched  from 
the  west  end  of  the  chancel  gable  at 
St.  Mary^s,  Prestbury,  Gloucestershire. 

BHAO0YPON  (Bi|Xóeuf>oif).— A  Greek 
term  for  the  curtain  at  the  entrance  of  a 
church. 

BEMA   (BfjjLła). — 1.  A  technical  term 

used    to    distinguish    and    describe  the 

chancel  amongst  Christians   of  the  Ori- 

BELL.coTE.  cntul   ritcs.     2.  Anciently  the   term  was 

,  .     .  "sed    to    signify  a    stage,   platform,  or 

pulpit,  from  which  public  speakers  addressed  an  assembly. 

BHMOeYPON  (Bv^óevpop),—A  Greek  term  for  the  curtain 
or  veil  of  the  holy  doors. 
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BENATURA. — The  ItaUan  term  for  a  Holy-water  stoup,  or  a 
vessel  in  which  Holy  Vater  is  placed. 

BENEDICITE.— The  Latin  title  of  the  hymn  which  was  sung 
by  Ananias^  Azarias^  and  Misael — or,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego — ^in  the  fur- 
nace  of  fire  into  which  they  were  cast.  It  oceurs  in  our  English 
serrice  for  Matins,  and  shonld  be  sung  instead  of  the  Te  Veum 
from  Septuagesima  to  Easter^  and  also  during  Adyent. 

BENEDICTINES.— An  order  of  monks  of  great  celebrity  and 
renown^  who  follow,  or  profess  to  follow,  the  rules  of  St.  Bene- 
dict.  They  wear  a  loose  black  gown  of  serge  or  coarse  wooUen 
cloth  with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  cowl  or  hood,  the  hooded  portion 
of  which  terminates  in  a  point,  In  the  Canon  Law  they  are 
termed  ''  Black  Friars/' 

BENEDICTION.— 1.  A  blessing.  2.  Any  benediction  given 
by  a  saperior  to  an  inferior,  morę  especially  by  a  priest  to  one  of 
the  faithfiil.  In  the  West  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  madę,  during 
the  act  of  blessing,  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  extended,  and  the  two  remaining  fingers  tumed 
down.  In  the  Oriental  Church  the  thumb  and  the  third  finger 
of  thć  same  hand  are  conjoined,  the  other  fingers  being  stretched 
out.  Some  Eastem  writers  see  in  this  position  a  representation 
of  the  Eastem  sacred  monogram  of  our  Lord^s  name. 

BENBDICTIONAL.— 1.  The  name  for  an  ancient  Seryice- 
book,  commonly  containing  those  rites  of  benediction  exclusively 
used  by  a  bishop  and  given  during  Mass.  The  Benedictional, 
properly  so  called,  may  be  found  in  the  well-known  Exeter  Pon- 
tificeJ  of  Bishop  Lacey.  The  rite  of  episcopal  benediction  during 
Mass  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  Church.  2.  A  term  for  the 
Pontifical. 

BENEDICTION  OF  BANNERS.— A  Christian  rite,  in  which 
a  bishop  blesses  flags  and  banners  to  be  used  in  war.  The  form 
is  as  foUows : — The  flag  is  held  before  him :  standing,  without 
bis  mitrę,  he  says  certain  yersicles,  responses,  and  a  prayer ;  and 
then^  having  sprinkled  the  flag  with  Holy  water,  he  deliyers  it, 
with  the  kiss  of  peace,  to  the  banner-bearer  of  the  soldiery,  The 
recipient  kisses  the  episcopal  ring. 

BENEDICTION  OF  BELLS.— A  solemn  Christian  rite  by 
which  bells  were  blessed  with  Holy  water,  anointed  wiih  oil,  and 
formally  dedicated  to  God  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  by  a  bishop. 
In  England  the  practice  was  discontinued  at  the  Reformation, 
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but  has  been  restored  o£  late  years.  The  rites  in  this  expressive 
and  devout  ceremony  varied  in  different  countries,  thóugh  they 
retained  a  common  bkeness.  This  blessing  was  sometimes  termed 
the  "  Baptism  of  the  Bell/' — 8ee  Bell. 

BENEDICTION  OP  CANDLE.— A  Christian  rite  by  whicl 
wax  candles  are  solemnly  blessed^  by  the  use  of  prayers  and 
Holy  water,  before  being  used  in  the  seryice  of  the  Sanctuary. 
This  rite  is  performed  prior  to  the  feast  of  Candlemas^  and  also 
on  Easter-eve,  when  the  Paschal  candle  is  formally  blessed. 

BENEDICTION  OP  CHURCHES.— A  Christian  rite,  accom- 
panied  with  prayer  and  certain  extemal  forms  and  ceremonies, 
by  which  churches  are  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  worahip  of 
Almighty  God.  A  church  which  is  blessed  is  not  necessarily 
consecrated,  benediction  being  an  act  done  with  regard  to 
boildings  the  f reehold  of  which  does  not  belong  to  the  ChurcL ; 
consecration  a  solemnity  performed  by  which  the  building  is  for 
ever  madę  over  to  the  Church. 

BENEDICTION  OP  OIL.— A  Christian  rite  by  which  oil  is 
blessed  for  yarious  rehgious  uses.  It  is  blessed  for  use  in  cou- 
firmation,  for  use  in  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and  for  eitreme 
unction.  The  forms  in  each  caso  vary :  they  also  vary  generally 
in  East  and  West.  A  bishop  blesses  the  oil  in  the  West,  whereas 
fieven  priests  in  the  Oriental  Church  perform  the  act.  The 
Western  rites  are  given  in  the  Rituale  Romanum. 

BENEDICTION  OP,  os  WITH,  THE  BLESSED  SACRA- 
MENT. — ^A  solemn  devotional  rite  of  the  Latin  Church,  of  no 
great  antiąuity,  practised  with  the  object  of  giving  adoration, 
praise,  and  thanksgiying  to  God  for  His  great  love  and  goodness 
shown  towards  us  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Euclu^st,  and 
also  to  obtain  the  benediction  of  our  Blessed  Lord  present  in 
that  sacrament.  The  rite,  very  simple  in  itself,  is  as  foUows : — 
When  the  priest  opens  the  tabemacle  and  incenses  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  the  hymn,  O  SalułarU  Hostia,  is  sung ;  after  which 
foUows  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  some  psalm,  anti- 
phon,  or  appropriate  hymn.  Then  is  sung  the  hymn,  Tanium 
ergo  Sacramenłum,  folio  wed  by  a  versicle,  response,  and  coUect ; 
after  which  the  priest  gives  the  Benediction  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  tuming  to  the  faithful  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  with  It,  while  the  people  profoundly  adore.  This  rite  is 
obseryed  after  Mass,  or  at  any  later  period  of  the  day.  In  many 
parts  it  is  the  most  popular  public  devotion. 

BENEDICTION  OP  YESTMENTS.— A  Christian  rite  by 
which  those  vestments  to  be  used  in  Divine  serTice  are  solemnl)- 
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blessed.  Anciently  this  was  done  by  a  priest,  who  offered  prayers 
over  them  and  sprinkled  them  with  Holy  water;  but  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  this  act  of  benediction  bas  been  reserved 
to  the  bishop.  The  form  for  blessing  yestments  is  given  in  the 
Ritiiale  Bomanum,  Anciently  forms  differed  in  yarious  dioceses. 
In  the  Łatin  Church  (a)  the  blessing  of  altar-linen,  (|3)  of  the 
corporal,  (y)  of  a  tabemacle,  (8)  of  a  new  cross,  as  well  as  (c)  of 
images  of  our  Lord,  our  Łady,  and  the  saints,  is,  with  other 
benedictions,  reserved  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

BENEDICTION  OF  WATER.— A  Christian  rite  by  which 
water,  into  which  salt  is  pnt  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  cor- 
ruption,  is  solemnly  blessed,  by  which  it  becomes  a  sacramental. 
The  Ordo  ad  faciendam  aquam  bencdicław  consists  of  prayers, 
an  exorcism,  and  a  blessing.  Water  so  blessed  is  called  ''  Holy 
water,"  and  is  used  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  by  the  faithfuL 

BBNEDICTUS.— The  Canticle  of  Zacharias,  composed  at  the 
miraculous  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occurs,  and  has 
occurred  ever  sińce  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  service  for  Lauds, 
and  is  foond  after  the  Second  Lesson  in  Matins  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

BENEFICE. — ^An  ecclesiastical  living;  a  church  endowed 
with  a  fixed  income  for  the  maintenance  of  that  cleric  who  is 
legaliy  responsible  for  conducting  Diyine  service. 

BENEFICE  COLLATIYE.— 1.  A  benefice  of  which  the 
patron  may  freely  dispose,  the  nomination  not  needing  the  eon- 
firmation  of  any  superior  authority.  Most  Benefices  Collatire 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  2.  A  benefice  of 
that  character  to  which  a  bishop  is  bound  to  giye  immediate 
institution,  though  in  the  gift  of  some  independent  patron. 

BENEFICE  COMPATIBLE.— A  benefice  which  the  law  will 
permit  a  clerk  to  hołd  in  conjunction  with  another  benefice. 

BENEFICE  CONSISTORIAL.— A  term  used  in  the  Latin 
Church  to  designate  certain  clerical  positions  of  eminent  rank 
and  importance,  which  are  customarily  and  formally  filled  up  by 
the  Pope  in  solemn  consistory. 

BENEFICE  DONATiyE.— A  benefice  which  is  exempt  from 
the  jurisdictioti  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  giving  of  which  is  com- 
pleted  by  a  deed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  patron.  Yery 
few  of  such  now  exist. 

BENEFICE  ELECTIYE.— A  term  used  to  designate  a 
benefice  to  which  the  clerk  iu  orders  of  it  is  elected.     Such 
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are  generally  in  the  gift  of  the  two  great  Englisli  miiyersities, 
or  sometimes  in  that  of  tho  pańshioners. 

BENEFICE  INCOMPATIBLE.— A  benefice  whicli  the  law 
"mil  not  permit  a  clerk  to  hold^  either  in  conjunction  with  another 
benefice^  or  with  any  other  position  or  (lignity  ecclesiastical. 

BENEFICIARY. — The  clerk  in  orders  who  receiyes  tho 
temporal  benefit  of  an  endowment. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.— A  valuable  right  and  privilege 
anciently  belonging  to  all  clerics,  by  which^  considering  their 
sacred  office^  character,  and  position^  it  was  deemed  proper  and 
seemly  that  they  should  haye  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  secular  fonctionaries  by  appealing  to  their  ecclesiastical 
superiora.  This  right,  curtailed  under  Henry  VIII.,  has  sińce 
been  so  modified  as  to  have  become  practically  abolished. 

BERYL. — 1.  A  precious  yellow  stone  of  fire-like  crystal. 
2.  A  red  cornelian  stone. 

BETROTHAL.— The  promise  of  marriage  solemnly  and  re- 
ligiously  madę  between  a  man  and  woman  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  and  in  the  face  of  the  Ghurch.  Anciently  this  was 
done  some  time  preyiously  to  the  marriage-rites ;  now  it  is  in 
England  a  part  of  them. 

BIBLIOMANC  Y.-— A  kind  of  divination  first  practiaed  by  the 
Puritans,  perf  ormed  by  means  of  the  Bibie ;  consisting  in  selecting 
passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and  drawing  from  them  ińdica- 
tions  of  eyents  tó  happen  in  the  futurę. 

BIBLIOTHECA.— 1.  A  library.  2.  A  technical  term  giveil 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.     3.  A  book  of  Scripture  readings* 

BID  (TO),  (Saxon,  bidden). — To  ask,  reąuest^  or  invite.  ^Heace 
"  to  bid  beads  "  is  to  pray  with^  or  by  the  help  of,  beads. 

BIDDING  OF  BEDES  OR  BEADS.— The  public  wking  of 
prayers  from  the  faithful  at  tho  time  of  publicly  saying  the 
Rosary,  or  at  any  other  period  when  the  beads  are  commonly 
madę  use  of . 

BIDDING  PRAYER.— A  form  of  prayer  ordered  to  be  used 
by  authority  of  the  fif tieth  canon  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  before  all  sormons  which  are  preached  aparfc  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  daily  service  or  Holy  Communion.  It  con- 
tains  petitions  for  king,  lords,  commóns,  nobility,  clergy,  magis- 
trates,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  faithful  dcpartcd. 
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BIBR. — 'A  carriago  or  frame  of  wood  for  bearing  the  bodies 
of  tho  faitlifal  departed  to  their  last  resting-place.  Ancient 
ezamples  of  the  bier  can  be  found  iu  many  places.  The  old 
forms  haye  been  almoBt  uniTersally  foUowed  in  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  last  three  ceuturiea,  CTen  when  the  parish 
officera  have  provided  them. 

BIRETTA,  OE  BIRRETTA.— An  Italian  term  for  an  official 
ecclesiastical  cap  -wom  by  Western  ecclesiasticH  of  all  grades. 
A  coTering,  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  repreaented  in  the 
illofitration  provided,  was  imiyersally  at<ed 
by  clerics  about  the  suteenth  centnryj  but 
atterwards  waa  changed  and  modified  in 
different  countries,  though  retaining  all 
ita  main  and  marked  features.  The  ordinary 
Roman  biretta  is  a  souaro  stiif-sided  cap, 
with  cnryed  ridges  and  a  tasael  at  the  top, 
commonly  madę  of  black  cloth  or  stuff,  and 
of  the  same  materiał  as  the  cleric'3  cassock. 
Hence  it  is  nsually  of  black  for  priests,  violet  for  bishops,  and 
scarlet  for  cardinals.  Biretfaa  with  four  ridges  are  sometimes 
aasomed  by  prof essors  of  theology ;  and  those  worn  by  doctors 
of  Canon  law  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  Germany  are  madę  of 
black  TelTet.     {See  Illustration.) 

BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  OHALICE  OR  HOLY  GRAYLE.— 
A  term  nsed  to  designate  the  Thureday  in  Holy  Week  when  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  instituted  by  our  Blessed 

Lord. 

BIRTHDAY  OF  A  MARTYR.— 1.  The  day  on  which  tho 
martyr  obtained  his  crown,  and  first  received  his  celestial  reward 
in  the  Church  triumphant.  2.  The  anniversary  of  the  same  day 
observed  on  earth  by  the  Church  uiilifant. 

BISHOP  CEirłaKoiroc). — 1.  An  oTerseer  or  superintendent. 
2.  The  firat  of  the  orders  of  tho  Christian  ministry,  (a)  Chief 
bishops,  in  rank  and  jurisdiction,  are  patriarcha  and  ^3)  primates ; 
bishops  next  in  rauk  are  (7)  mctropolitans  and  (S)  archbishops ; 
then  follow  (i)  bishops  of  diocesea,  (^)  bishops-suffragan,  (n)  and 
lastly,  bishops -titular  or  bishops  in  partibiis  iiifidelium.  It  per- 
tains  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  to  govem,  judge,  ordain,  confirm, 
consecrate  chnrches,  &c-,  as  well  as  to  aj^sist  in  tho  work  of 
logislating  for  the  Church  in  conjunction  with  his  follow -prelates. 
The  bi8bop'8  Ycstments  are  cassock,  alb,  girdle,  roehet,  amice, 
tunic,  dalmatic,  cbasuble,  cope,  mozette,  chimero,  gremial,  and 
bu!-kins.     His  distinctiTe  oriiamenła  aro   tlie  niitre,  ring,  and 
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pastorał  staif.  He  is  consecrated  to  his  offioe  by  tkree  bishops. 
Though  consecration  by  one  bishop  is  valid,  yet,  because  of  the 
proper  enactments  of  ancient  canons^  consecrations  by  less  than 
three  bishops  are  deemed  irre^^ar. 

BISHOP,  BOY.— /See  Boy  Bishop. 

BISHOP-COADJUTOR.— A  bishop  duły  elected  and  conse- 
crated, but  without  a  see,  acting  for  and  with  another  bishop 
who  is  in  possession  of  his  diooese,  but  who,  by  reason  of  age, 
infirmity,  or  other  cause,  is  unable  to  act  for  himself . 

BISHOP-DESIGNATE.— A  priest  who,  having  been  desig- 
nated  by  a  superior  authority  to  receive  the  grace  of  the  episco- 
pate,  has  not  yet  been  consecrated. 

BISHOP-ELECT. — A  priest  who,  by  competent  authority, 
has  been  designated  as  bishop  of  a  particular  diocese,  and  who 
has  been  formally  and  duły  elected  bishop  by  the  members'of 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedra!  in  which  a  yacancy  exists. 

BISHOP  IN  PARTIBUS.— An  ecclesiastic  who  has  duły 
received  the  character  of  the  episcopate ;  who,  however,  has  no 
actuał  diocese,  but  takes  the  name  of  a  city  inpai'łihtŁ8  wfiddium, 
as  his  supposed  see. 

BISHOPING. — An  ancient  term,  stilł  usod  by  the  common 
peopłe  in  some  parts  of  England,  to  designate  the  sacramentał 
rite  of  Confirmatiou. 

BISHOP-NOMINATE.— A  priest  nominated  by  competent 
authority  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  but  who  has  not  yet  received 
the  grace  of  the  episcopate  by  the  łaying  on  of  hauds. 

BISHOPRIC— The  see  of  a  bishop. 

BISHOP^S  CHARGE.— The  directions,  instructions,  and 
advice,  customariły  given  amongst  our»elves  in  a  written  form 
by  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  to  the  cłergy  and  faithf uł  of  the  same, 
either  at  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  yisitation. 

BISHOP^S  GLOYES.— Officiał  coverings  for  the  hands  of 
a  bishop,  and  part  of  łiis  episcopał  insignia.  Their  use  has 
yaried  greatly.  Durandus  hołds  that  it  has  come  down  froni  the 
Apostłes*  times :  other  writers  morę  accurateły  maintain  tłiat  the 
ceremony  of  publicły  inyesting  a  bishop  with  them  first  occurred 
in  the  twełf th  century .  Purple  głoves,  fringed  with  gołd  tłiread, 
were  officiałly  wom  by  our  English  bishops  untił  quite  recent 
times. 
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BISHOP^S  PASTORAŁ.  —  A  formal  letter  written  to  the 
faithf  ul  of  his  diocese  by  a  bishop,  relating  either  to  those  generał 
or  particolar  subjects  of  which  ho  can  properly  and  legally  treat ; 
or  else  of  some  public  event  or  religious  duty,  to  be  considered 
by  the  Christian  people  under  him. 

BISHOP^S^PASTORAL  STAFF.— iS^ee  Pastorał  Staff. 

BISHOP^S  RING. — ^A  circle  of  pure  gold,  large  and  massiye^ 
with  a  sapphire^  emer&ld^  or  raby  set  in  its  midst^  and  sometimes 
enriched  with  a  fitting  iascription  or  arms  used  by  a  bishop.  It 
is  formally  blessed^  and  wom  on  the  last  finger  bat  one  of  the 
right  hand.  The  following  is  the  form  of  benediction  from  the 
Roman  Pontifical : — "  Tum  aspergit  ipsum  annulum  aqua  bene- 
dieta,  sedet  cum  mitra  et  solus  annulum  in  digtłum'  annularem 
dexłercB  manus  conaecrati  immitłił  di-cens :  '  Accipe  annulam ; 
fidei  scilicet  signacalum :  ąoatenus  sponsam  Dei^  sanctam  vide- 
licet  ecclesiam^  intemerata  fide  omatus,  illibate  castodias. 
Amen.' '' 

BISHOP'S  SUFFRAGAN,  — A  consecrated  bishop  without 
a  see^  or  with  only  a  nominał  see^  appointed  to  assist  and  help 
the  legał  bishop  of  an  ordinary  see  in  a  particolar  portion  of  his 
diocese. 

BISHOP'S  THRONE.— The  bishop's  formal  seat  of  dignity 
in  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  charch.  Sometimes  it  is  foand  on 
the  sonth  side  of  the  stalls  at  the  extreme  east  end ;  fregaently, 
however,  at  the  north  side.  In  many  cathedrals  the  throne  is 
an  erection  distinct  from  the  stalls^  and  is  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  sanctoary. 

BISHOP'S  YISITATION.— 1.  The  yisitation  by  a  bishop  of 
any  particular  płace-  church,  religioas  house,  or  college  within 
his  own  diocese  and  jurisdiction,  of  which  he  is  the  legitimate 
ccclesiastical  ordinary.  2.  The  visitation  of  any  college  or  reli- 
gious house  out  of  his  own  diocese  of  which  he  is  the  legał  and 
castomary  yisitor^  and  the  acknowledged  ordinary  for  a  similar 
pnrpose. 

BŁACK.  —  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  coloars  of  the  Westdrn 
Church^  used  on  Good  Friday  and  at  fonerals. 

BLACK  FRIARS.— flfea  Bbnbdictinbs. 

BŁACK  FRIDAY.— An  old  Ęnglish  term  for  that  Friday  on 
which,  in  the  Western  Charch,  the  yestments  of  the  clergy  and 
altar  are  błack,  t.  c.  Good  Friday. 
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BLACK  LETTER.— A  term  applied  to  the  old  English  or 
modern  Gothic  letter  in  which  tlie  later  early  English  maauscripts 
were  written,  and  the  iirst  English  books  were  printed. 

BLACK-LETTER  DAYS.— L  Holy  days  recorded  in  the 
kalendars  of  our  seryice-books  in  '^  black  letter  '^  type,  so  called^ 
rather  than  in  the  same  type  printed  in  red  ink ;  therefore  holy 
days  of  an  inferior  character  and  dignity.  2.  In  the  modem 
Church  of  England  holy  days  ordered  to  be  obsenred^  bnt  for  which 
there  are  no  special  collects  nor  serrice. 

BLACK  MONKS.— Sec  BfiNEDicriNES. 

BLACK  SUNDAY.— The  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday,  i.  e. 
Passion  Sunday ;  so  called  because  in  England  black,  dark  blue, 
or  dark  violet,  were  the  ecclesiastical  colours  used  in  the  senrices 
for  the  day. 

BLIND  STORY. — A  mediaBval  term  used  to  distincpiish  the 
triforium  of  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  arches  and  arcades  being 
freąuently  like  windo ws,  were  without  glass,  and  let  in  no 
light. 

BOAT.— See  Nayicula. 

BODY  OF  A  CHURCH.— See  Nave. 

BOSS. — Originally  a  bunch,  a  tuft,  a  protuberance.  Hence 
an  architectural  term  for  a  projecting  ornament,  either  in  stone 
or  wood,  placed  at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  or  ceilingSj  and 
in  other  similar  situations. 

BOUNDS  THURSDAY.  —  Ascension  Day,  which  always 
occurs  on  a  Thursday.  This  day  was  so  called  because  the  old 
parish  custoni  of  marking  or  beating  the  bounds  was  observed 
annually  either  upon  this  day  or  on  one  of  the  Rogation  days. 
By  this  act  the  bounds  of  the  yarious  parishes  remained  mtttters 
of  personal  knowledge  and  indiyidual  rcpute* 

BOURDON.  —  An  ancient  term  for  a  precentor's  staff  of 
office. 

BOYTISTHS  (BourKTTńc). — ^A  Greek  term  to  distinguish  the 
person  who  dips  the  candidate  for  holy  baptism  while  the  priest 
repeats  the  baptismal  formuła. 

BOWING  AT  THE  GLORIA  PATRI.  —  A  devout  act  of 
extemal  worship  common  to  the  whole  Western  Chm^ch,  by 
which,  during  the  saying  or  singing  of  the  Gloriet  Pałri,  the 
sublimc  mystory  of  the  Trinity  is  nckiiowlcclgcd  and  adf)rcd. 
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BOWING  AT  THE  HOŁT  NAME.  — An  esternal  act  of 
woTship  eDJoined  upon  Christians  oat  of  reverence  to  our  Lord's 
iDcamatioD,  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  in  his  EpUtle  to  the  Philip- 
piana ;  and  ©xpressly  ordered  to  be  publicly  obserred  by  the 
eighteentli  of  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England. 

BOWING  AT  THE  "INCARNATUS  EST."  — A  deyout 
act  of  eztemal  worship,  in  which,  during  the  recitation  of  the 
Creed  at  Mass,  both  priest  and  people  testify  to  their  thankful- 
nes3  and  gratitude  for  being  participatora  in  the  blessings 
accruing  to  mankind  because  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Word. 

BOY-BISHOP.— A  cnstom  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  ccntury 
custed  for  some  time,  by  which  the  people  belongdng  to  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  chnrch,  and  in  some  cases  a  parish  church, 
elected  from  the  choriaters,  acolytes,  or  altar-serrers,  a  boy  who 
for  a  certain  period  waa  regarded  as  a  bishop.  The  election  took 
place  on  December  6th,  St.  Nicholaa'8  day,  after  which  he  was 
TeBted  in  the  episcopal  garmente,  with  mitrę,  ring,  and  pastorał 
Staff.  In  some  cases  he  entered  the  church,  and  performed 
episcopal  functions  there,  oven  going  througb  n  form  not  ud- 
like  what  has  been  called  "Table  ftayers"  in  the  Church  of 
England;  that  ia,  Celebration  of  Mass,  withont  any  consecretion. 
Coapled  with  these  rehgioas  obseryances,  a  series  of  festal 
gatherings,  or  "gandiea,"  were  held  in  honour  of  St,  Nicholas. 

BRAGKET.— An  omamental  pro- 
jection  irom  the  face  of  a  wali  to  sup- 
port  an  image  or  figare  of  a  saint. 
Tbej  are  freąnently  found  in  old 
English  charcbes  at  tho  east  end  of  a 
chancel  or  chapel.  They  are  freąuently 
termed  "corbels," 

BBANCH. — A  technical  term,  often 
found  in  churchwardens'  accounta  and 
other  ancient  documenta,  for  ecclesi- 
astical  candlesticks  uscd  in  the  sernce.s 
of  the  Church.  They  were  affixed  in 
lai^e  numbers  to  walls,  screens,  and 
sides  of  altars  on  great  and  solcmn 
festiyals.  That  in  the  accompanying 
illuatration  ia  placed  bcforo  the  conse- 
cration-cross  on  the  wali  of  a  church. 

BBANCH  SUNDAY.— That  Sunday 
on  which  brantlius  of  palnis,  willowe. 
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and  other  trees  are  carried  in  procession  by  the  clergy,  clerks, 
and  the  faithful  before  High  Mass,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  triumphal  entry  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  into  Jerusalem  before 
His  Passion ;  t.  e.  Palm  Snnday,  Dominica  in  palmis. 

BRASS  MEMORIAŁ.  —  These  are  memoriał  monumental 
plates  of  brass  or  mixed  metal  called  ^^  latten  '^  inserted  in  slabs 
of  marble  or  granite^  and  representing  in  their  form  and  ontline 
the  figurę  of  the  deceased.  Their  adoption  may  be  dated  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  They  abundantly  illustrate  the  costume 
both  ciyil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  most 
yaluable  as  setting  before  us  the  forms  and  figares  of  past  days. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  existing  in  England  are  of  foreig-n 
workmanship. 

BRAWŁING. — 1.  The  act  of  ąuarrelling,  noisy  contention, 
or  loud  speaking.  2.  An  ecclesiastical  offence^  consisting  of 
unauthorized  speaking  or  talking  doring  diyine  service.  The 
law  forbidding  it  eąually  applies  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  to  the 
laity^  and  the  ofFence  is  a  misdemeanour. 

BREAD  FOR  THE  HOŁY  EUCHARIST.  —  8ee  Altah- 
Bread. 

BREAD,  THE  BREAKING  OF.— An  expre8sion  repeatedly 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  in  Acts  ii.  42,  for  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.* 

BREVE.— fSfee  Bkief. 

BREYIARY  {Breviarium). — That  volume  which  contains  at 
length  the  daily  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so 
called  because  anciently  it  consisted  of  the  hreve  orarium.  At 
one  period  the  whole  Psalter  was  recited  daily ;  af  terwards  this 
Was  spread  over  a  week.  The  services  of  the  Breviary  obtained 
their  present  form  after  many  years  of  change,  and  sereral  reri- 
sions  and  additions. 

BRIEF. — 1.  An  epitome;  a  short  or  concise  writing.  2.  An 
apoełolical  brief  is  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  a  prince  or  other 
magistrate,  relating  to  pliblic  affairs.  It  is  written  on  paper, 
sealed  with  red  wax,  and  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  Fisher- 
man,  representing  St.  Peter  in  a  boat. 

BROACH,  OR  BROCHE  SPIRE.— An  old  term,  stiU  com- 
monly  used  in  some  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  to  sig- 
nify  a  spire  which  springs  from  a  tower  without  any  intermediate 
parapet. 
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BRUGES. — A  medjeeral  term  for  satin,  so  called  becauso 
manofactured  at  the  city  o£  that  name. 

BUCrlA. — An  Itslian  term  for  a  metal  candlestick  to  contain 
a  wax  taper,  held  during  diyine  serrice  by  an  attendant  on  bisbops 
and  otber  persons  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  botb  as  a  sign  of  dis- 
tinctioD,  and  aUo  in  order  to  throw  additional  light  upon  tbc 
book  from  which  they  read. 

BULL  {Bulla). — A  tecłmical  term  for  a  formal  and  o£Gcial 
apoatolic  reBcript  or  docament  eigned  and  issued  by  tbe  Pope,  to 
which  is  affixed  eitber  a  seal  of  wax  or  of  lead  (balia),  on  one 
Bide  of  the  eeal  being  represented  the  heads  of  the  apoEtles 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  Pope  wbo 
issued  it.  The  name  was  originally  givea  to  the  seal  appended 
to  the  papai  edicts  or  briefs,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  edict 
itself.  The  buli  contained  a  decree  or  command  conceming  eome 
aSair  of  justice  or  of  grace.  If  the  former,  the  seal  was  hung  by 
a  hempen  cord ;  if  the  latter,  by  a  silken  thread.  The  inecrip- 
tion  waa  in  the  round  Gothic  character,  and  around  the  seal 
a  croaa,  witb  some  text  of  Scripture  or  religious  motto,  waa 
engraTed. 

BTJRIAL.  — 1.  Sepulture.  2.  Intennent.  3.  The  act  of 
burying  a  deceaaed  peraon.  The  preeent  ritee  of  burial  amongst 
Chrifitians,  all  teacłuiig  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  resorrection  of 
the  body,  are  Tery  ancient,  though 
some  expreaBive  customs  have  been 
dropped.  'Hie  vigil  of  the  day  of 
burial  was  obseryed,  when  prayers 
were  said  for  the  departed,  and 
anthems  Bung  in  thanksgiving  of 
Gtjd's  past  mercies.  When  a  Chris- 
tian died,  his  body  was  in  some 
places  sprinkled  with  ashes,  in  tho 
form  of  a  cross,  and  those  near  aaid, 
"  Remember,  O  man,  that  thou  art 
but  dnat  and  ashes."  Afterwards 
tbe  body  was  waahed  and  perfumed 
witb  sweet  spicea  and  bumt  incense. 
Anciently  bodies  were  placed  in 
tomba  in  the  catacombs,  haTing 
been  awathed  in  fine  linen,  in  re- 
membrance  of  our  Lord'a  burial. 
This  detail  waa  raried  in  past  years. 
.Stone   coffins  were  anciently  used. 
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afterwards  coffins  of  wood.  The  clergy  and  religions  were  buried 
respectiyely  in  the  dress  of  their  office,  or  in  the  habit  of  their 
order.  Priests  had  a  chalice  and  paten  buried  with  them ;  bishops 
and  abbots  a  pastorał  staff.  Łights  were  used  in  great  number^ 
to  symbolizc  the  victory  or  tnumph  attained,  and  the  Ught  cf 
the  world  to  come.  Flowers  were  borne  on  coflBns,  to  declare 
that  "man  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower,^'  and 
that  though  the  flower  fades  in  the  winter,  the  plant  reyiyes 
again  in  the  spring.  Intramoral  borials  arose  from  the  tnie 
and  beautiful  idea  expressed  in  the  common  saying,  "The 
nearer  the  church,  the  nearer  to  Qod.''  Bishops^  fonnders  and 
benefactors  of  churches^  the  nobility^  knights,  and  distingoished 
members  of  the  upper  classes,  were  buried  in  churches.  The 
laity  were  placed  with  their  heads  towards  the  west,  and  their 
f eet  towards  the  east^  so  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
they  might  rise  and  face  Him  in  the  generał  resurrection.  The 
clergy  were  buried  in  an  opposite  position,  because  they  are 
rulers  with  Christ.  People  were  sometimes  interred  with  written 
pardons^  sacred  relics,  or  the  Agnus  Dei,  in  their  cerecloths  or 
coffins.  Mass  for  the  departed  was  said,  prayers  for  the  soul 
oflTered,  and  doles  or  gifts  bestowed  upon  those  who  came  thus 
to  charitably  celebrate  the  rites  of  Christian  burial. 

BURIAL-PLACE. — 1.  The  place  appropriated  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  2.  A  graveyard.  3.  A  churchyard.  4.  A  ceme- 
tery,  or  Christian  sleeping-place. 

BURIAL  SATURDAY.— A  term  freąuently  applied  in  me- 
diaBYal  times  to  Easter-eve,  the  day  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's 
atonement.  Ecclesiastically,  the  serrices  of  Easter-eve  begin 
on  Good  Friday  evening,  and  end  on  Saturday,  in  time  for  the 
first  evensong  or  yespers  of  Easter-day.  Alanus  de  Insulis^  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  alludes  to  Easter-eve  being  called  ^'  Burial 
Saturday/'  because  many,  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  receired 
the  Sacrament  of  Regeneration  on  that  day. 

BURIAL  SERYICE.— The  religious  seryice  used  at  burials. 

BUR  SAR.— One  who  holds  the  ''bursę''  or  "purse";  t.e., 
au  officer  who  superintends  the  bursary  or  money  department 
of  a  collegiate  or  conventual  foundation,  and  manages  the  finan- 
cial  affairs  of  the  same. 

BURSARY. — 1.  The  exchequer  in  collegiate  and  conventual 
communities.  2.  A  term  used  to  signify  a  grant  of  money  for  a 
short  period  of  years,  to  enable  students  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
yersities  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
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BURSĘ. — Anciently  a  pnrse  to  hołd  that  which  was  yaluable; 
retained  even  now  amongst  the  official  insignia  of  tłie  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  In  ecclesiastical  phraseology  a  bursę  is 
the  pnrse  or  receptacle  for  the  corporal  and  chalice-cover.  It  is 
a  sąuare  and  flat  receptacle  madę  of  cardboard,  covered  with  rich 
silk  or  cloth  of  gołd,  embroidered  and  studded  with  jewels,  open 
on  one  side  only,  and  placed  over  the  chalice  veil  when  the  sacred 
yessels  are  carried  to  the  altar  by  the  celebrant. 

BUSKINS  {caligce,  anciently  called  campagi)* — Stockings  of 
precions  stuff — satin,  cloth  of  gold,  or  silk  embroidered — ^worn  by 
bishops  when  celebrating,  being  the  first  vestment  assumed;  also 
by  kmgs  at  their  coronation,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 
Anciently  their  use  was  confined  to  the  Bishop  of  Romę,  but  by 
the  ninth  centuir  they  were  generally  wom  by  all  bishops.  The 
bnskins  used  af  the  coronauon  of  King  James  II.  were  madę 
of  cloth  of  tissue.  Those  belonging  to  Bishop  Waynflete,  the 
founder  of  St.  Mary  Magdalenę  College,  Oxford,  are  preserred 
in  the  library  of  that  society. 

BUTTRESS. — A  solid  projection  from  a  wali  to  create  and 
afford  additional  support  to  the  building  of  which  the  wali  is  a 
part ;  common  to  all  the  detailed  styles  of  Pointed  architecture. 

BYE- ALTAR.  —  A  sixteenth-century  term  for  a  side-altar, 
or  for  any  altar  other  than  the  chief  altar  in  a  church. 

BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE.— A;  style  of  church-build- 
ing  originated  during  the  fifth  century  at  Byzantium.  It  was 
founded  on  the  ancient  Roman  architecture,  though  distinotly 
marked  off  from  it  both  by  plan  and  elevation.  The  dome,  one  of 
its  distinctive  features,  was  no  doubt  of  Eastem  origin,  while  the 
ground-plan,  a  Greek  cross,  was  peculiarly  Christian.  The  arches 
used  for  windows  were  generally  either  semicircular  or  of  tho 
horse-shoe  form,  the  top  of  the  doorway  being  rectangular.  This 
style,  which  is  closely  connected  with  that  commonly  known  as 
Norman,  exercized  a  considerable  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  south-eastera  and  southcrn  countries  of  Europę 
for  many  centuries. 
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^REMONIARIDS.— A  charch  oflScer, 
either  a  cleric  or  laic,  depated  to  direct 
and  attend  excluBively  to  the  ceremoniał 
of  public  seryices.  In  many  foreign 
diocesea  bishops  appoint  to  this  office 
priests  who  haye  Etudied  the  subject  of 
Ritual  and  Ceremoniał,  and  who  officmlly 
inetnict  those  preparing  for  holy  orders 
as  to  performing  the  proper  ontward 
actions  of  religioua  rites. 

CALAMUS. — 1.  A  reed.  2.  Hence  a  tubę  of  precions  metal 
anciently  used  for  communicating  the  faithful  of  the  chalice  in 
the  Euchariat.  This  use  wae  not  onconunon  in  England,  epeci- 
mens  of  Bucb  reed  being  referred  to  in  ancient  writere.  The 
kingE  of  France  uaed  it  at  their  coronation,  when  they  partook 
of  both  kinds  in  the  Sacrament.  It  is  sometiines  termed 
"  Siphon,"  and  also  "Fistula." 

CALEFACTORY, — The  withdrawing-room  of  a  monastery  or 
religious  house. 

CA1AGM.—See  BosKrse. 

CALVARY. — 1.  A  representation  in  carving  of  the  Cnici- 
fixion  of  our  BlesBed  Savionr  between  the  two  malefactora.  2. 
An  artificial  rock  or  hill  on  which  three  crossea  are  erected,  to 
represent  and  bring  to  the  mind  of  onlookere  the  hill  of  Calyarj- 

— an  adjunct  to  religious  houses. 

CAMAIL. — A  tippet  or  mozetta  of  black  silk,  edged  Tvith  fur. 
— Sec  Almuticm. 

CAMELOT.— S«  Camlbt. 

CAMEO. — An  onyx-stone  carred  in  alto  riliew.  They  are 
formed  as  omaments  of  reliqaarieB,  chalices,  morses,  and  other 
church  jewellery  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

CAMERALISTIC— Pertaining  to  anance. 

CAMERARIUS. — The  bursar  or  steward  of  a  religious  house. 
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A  term  derived  from  camera,  an  arched  roof ;  hence  a  chamber 
with  an  arched  roof^  and  so  signifying  a  chamber  strongly  built 
and  carefully  guarded. 

CAMISIA. — 1.  A  shrine  in  which  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
used  at  High  Masę  was  anciently  preser^ed.  It  was  fre- 
ąuently  madę  of  gold^  richly  jewelled.  Many  sucli  exi8ted  in 
our  catbedrals  ana  parisli  churches  before  the  Reformation. 
2.  An  alb. 

CAMLET.— A  stuff  madę  of  cameFs  hair,  used  anciently  for 
the  ganuents  of  certain  religious  orders.  It  is  freąuently  spelled 
"  Camelot/' 

CAMPAGI.—See  Bubkins. 

CAMPANILE. — A  term  adopted  from  the  Italian  for  a  smali 
detached  clock-  or  bell-tower.  This  kind  of  construction^  tbough 
common  enough  abroad,  is  not  altogether  singular  in  England. 
There  are  example8  at  Łedbury^  Herefordskire^  Berkeley,  Glou« 
cestershire,  and  a  very  remarkable  specimen,  constructed  solely 
of  timber,  at  Pembridge,  in  Herefordshire. 

CANCELLI. — 1.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  chancel 
skreens,  whether  at  the  west  end  or  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  a  chancel.  2.  The  rails  which  enclose  the  sanctuary  of 
a  chnrch. 

CANDLE  (Ital.  candela). — A  long  cylindrical  bodyof  wax, 
either  in  its  natural  colour  or  bleached,  used  for  the  purposes  of 
giving  light.  When  they  taper  in  form  towards  the  top  they 
are  called  '^tapers.''  The  most  fitting  modę  of  lighting  a 
church  is  by  wax  tapers.  In  public  ecclesiastical  services, 
specially  during  Mass,  Yespers,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Saeraments,  it  is  customary  to  bum  tapers,  as  symbolizing 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church,  Who  is  the  Light  of  the  world. 
{See  lUustration,  under  the  title  Candlbstick.) 

CANDLE-BEAM. — 1.  A  beam  for  placing  candles  over  or 
about  an  altar.  On  this  beam,  upon  particular  occasions,  reli« 
qiiaries  were  anciently  placed  and  relics  exposed  for  yeneration. 
2.  A  rood-beam. 

CANDLEMAS. — ^That  mass  at  which  many  candles  are  used 
and  lighted,  t.e.  the  High  Mass  on  Candlemas-day  (Feb.  2). 

CANDLEMAS-DAY.— The  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  Mary. 
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CANDŁBSTICK. 


CANDLESTICK.— An  instrument  or 
utensil  for  holding  a  candle.  That  re- 
presented  in  the  acoompanying  woodcut 
is  an  eccleedastical  specimen  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  consisting  of  bowl, 
knop^  and  base^  the  latter  bearing  the 
inscription,  '^  Dominus  iUuminatio  mea/' 
and  supported  by  lions  coiichant. 

CANISTER  {cani8łrum).—A  recent 
term,  descriptive  of  the  metal  ressel 
used  to  contain  the  altar-breads. — See 
Ałtab-bbead  Box. 

CANON. — 1.  A  law,  enactment,  or 
role  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  2.  In 
religiou8  houses,  a  book'containing  the 
rules  of  the  order  or  community.  3.  A 
elerieal  dignitary  belonging  to  a  cathe- 
dra!, 80  called  because  his  name  has  been 
inscribed  on  the  roli  or  canon  of  digni- 
taries — a  canon  secnlar.  4.  A  canon 
regular  is  a  religious  bound  to  the  pro- 
f ession  of  certain  vows  over  and  above 
those  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  his  com- 
munity. 5.  A  catalogue  of  canonized 
saints.  6.  The  genuine  books  of  Holy 
Seripture  nniyersally  received  by  the 
Church. 


CANON  LAW. — A  digest  of  the  formal  decrees  of  councils, 
oecumenical,  generał,  andlocal ;  of  national  anddiocesan  synods, 
as  well  as  of  patriarchal  decisions  in  regard  to  doctrine,  discipline, 
order,  and  Church  extension. 

CANON  OF  THE  ALTAR,  oe  ALTAR-CANON.— A  term 

sometimes  used  to  designate  the  altar-card. — See  Ałtab-cabd. 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS.— 1.  The  most  solemn  part  of  the 
Christian  Łiturgy.  2.  That  portion  of  the  Euchaiistic  sernice 
which  does  not  vary,  in  which  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
winę  is  efPected, 

CANONESS. — ^A  religious  woman  who  enjoys  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  or  position  attached  to  a  cathedral,  oonvent,  or  religious 
house. 

PANONIO  AL  HOURS.— 1.  The  eight  periods  of  daily  prayer. 
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2.  The  eight  offices  to  be  reoited  at  the  above  periods;  viz. 
Matins^  Łauds^  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  Nones,  Erensong  (or 
Yespers),  and  CompUne. 

CANONICAL  LETTERS.— Letters  from  Church  nilers, 
passing  between  the  clergy  travelling  or  sojoumine  in  a  foreign 
country^  as  testimonialB  of  their  faith^  and  by  which  communion 
is  obtained. 

CANONICAL  LIFE.— The  rule  of  living  prescribed  to  clerics 
and  religious  liying  in  community. 

CANONICAL  MISSION.— 1.  Legał  authority  to  act  as  a 
cleric  and  exercise  care  of  souls.  2.  Mission  which  is  foonded 
on  the  canons^  i.e.  legał  mission. 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE.— Submission  to  the  canons  of 
the  Church. 

CANONICAL  PUNISHMENTS.— Punishments  inflicted  by 
ecclesiastical  authority^  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the 
Church. 

CANONICALS. — A  modem  term  to  designate  that  dress  or 
habit  which  a  cleric  assumes,  as  prescribed  by  canon. 

CANONIST. — ^A  cleric  or  lay  person  skilled  in  canon  law. 

CANONIZATION.— 1.  The  formal  act  of  declaring  a  person 
who  has  departed  this  life  to  be  a  saint^  and  to  be  so  regarded 
and  reputed  by  the  faithful  for  ever  afterwards.  2.  The  state 
of  being  madę  or  constituted  a  saint. 

CANONRY. — ^An  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  a  collegiate^  cathe- 
dral,  op  conyentual  church. 

CANONS  REG-ULAR.— Ecclesiastics  holding  positions  of 
pank  and  dignity  or  emolument^  bound  by  certain  spedfic  rules 
and  vow8  over  and  aboye  those  of  ordinary  clerics. 

CANONS  SECULAR.— Ecclesiastics  holding  positions  of 
rank^  dignity,  or  emolument,  bound  only  by  the  ordmary  yows. 

CANONS  OP  THE  CHURCH.— Those  decrees,  enactments, 
or  decisions  which  haye  been  f ormally  put  forth  and  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  force  and  weight  in  that  particular  part 
of  the  Church  where  the  synod  or  council  met  which  pubUshed 
them.    Canons  are  uniyersal,  national,  local,  and  pecuUar. 

CANONSHIP.— iSee  Canonry. 
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CANOPY  {conopevm,  the  tester  of  a  bed,  from  laówoil/,  a 
gnat). — 1.  Hence  any  projectintr  coTering  over  an  altar,  image, 
shrine,  throne,  tomb,  or  stall.  2,  In  Pointed  archi- 
tecturc,  an  omamental  projection  over  doore  and 
windowB,  &c.  Ancient  gpecimenH  of  canopiea  of 
different  periods  esist  in  numberless  old  English 
churches. 

CANTAHA'ER.— An  architectural  term  for  a 
bracket  to  eupport  comices. 

CAŃTEB. — See  Canterbcbt  Gallop. 

CANTERBURY  GALLOP—ThemoderatemoTe- 
ment  of  a  borsc,  so  called  becauee  tbe  pilgrims  to 
Canterbury  rode  their  horaes  at  such  a  pace.  Hence 
the  word  "  Canter." 

CANTICA  CANTICORUM— A  technical  term 
for  the  book  of  the  Song  of  Solómon  or  Canticles. 

CANTICLES. — 1.  Unmetrical  hymns  of  a  poeticnl 
character,  taken  from  Holy  ScripturCj  arranged  for 
chanting,  and  so  uscd  in  DiTine  senriee.     2.  The 

Song  of  Solomon. 

CANTO  FERMO.— A  term  for  plain  chant. 

CANTOR.— An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead 
fhe  Hinging  in  a  cathedra!,  collegiate,  or  pari^h 
churcli.  Accordiug  to  tlie  ancient  Samm  rite,  the 
office  of  cantor  was  one  of  considerable  dignity  and 
importance.  He  was  invariably  in  minor,  6-equently 
in  holy  orders.  He  borę  a  staff  of  office  dnring 
solemn  scrviccs,  and  occupied  a  position  in  the 
centro  ot  the  choir  at  the  antiphon-lectem,  in  order 
to  beat  time  and  direct  the  choirmen  and  cboristers 
in  their  duties. 

CANTORAL  STAFF.— The  ofGcia!  staff  of  a 
cantor  or  precentor,  borne  in  bis  right  hand,  to 
indicate  his  office,  and  with  which  he  keepa  time  in 
the  singing  of  the  sanctuary.     {See  Ulustration.). 

CANTORIS  STALL.— The  weafemmoat  or  first 
return-stall  on  the  north  side  of  a  choir.  The  second 
place  of  dignity  in  a  parish,  cathedra!,  or  collegiate 
church. 

CANTOR'S  STAFF.— 5ee  Cantoral  Stapp. 
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CAP. — 1.  A  coTerinff  for  the  liead.  2,  Caps  of  Tariouu  kinds 
łLave  been  ueed  by  eccTesiaBtics  :  (o)  skulUcaps,  (j3)  sqiiare  caps 
ot  Sexible  materials,  {y)  circular  caps  of  eilk  and  velvet,  (S)  caps 
like  black  bags  rerersed,  (e)  sąuare  capa  of  substaatial  matenal 
with  a  taseel  at  the  top. — 8ee  Biebtta  and  Zuchetto. 

CAPITULARY. — 1.  A  chapter  of  religioua  clerical  canons  or 
Christian  knighttł.  2.  The  statutes  of  auch  a  chapter.  <j,  The 
members  of  BUch  a  chapter.  4.  The  lawa  enacted  by  Charlemagne 
and  other  early  French  kingą  havo  been  styled  "  Capitulariee." 


CAPITULUM.— A  short  reading  from  Holy  Scriptm 
in  the  seryices  of  the  Canonical  Hours. 


,  which 


CAPPA. — 1 .  A  cape  or  tippet.  2,  A  hood  to  a  CMipe  or  tippet 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  same,  so  that  the  hood  maybe  drawn 
oTer  the  head  as  a  protection  againat  the  weather.  3.  A  cope, 
l.e.  a  choir  and  processional  restment. — ijee  Cope. 

CAPPA  CHORALIS.— A  chorał 
cope;  l.e.  a  cope  of  rich  materiał, 
such  as  TelTet,  silk,  aatiu,  or  cloth  of 
gold,  richly  embroidered,  and  used  iu 
the  Holemn  seryicea  of  the  choir  or 
sanctuary,  The  fignre  in  the  accom- 
panying  woodcut  is  from  the  brass  of 
Abbot  Beauforost,  circa  A. D.  1508,  at 
Dorchester  Church,  Oxon.  He  is  re- 
preaented  Tested  in  casHOck,  surpHce, 
aliness  (almutiam),  the  tvro  furred 
ends  of  which  hang  down  in  front, 
aod  chorał  cope.  He  also  bears  the 
pastorał  staS  (but  with  the  crook 
torned  ontwards) ;  and  a  label,  witb  a 
piona  prayer  inscribed  on  it,  is  placed 
over  hia  head. — fiiee  Cope. 

CAPPA  MAGNA.— A.  rich  flowing 
cloak  or  covering  of  silk,  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  cope,  wom 
by  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  on 
State  occasionB.  For  bishops,  the 
colour  of  it  ia  purplej  for  cardinals, 
scarlet.  Its  nse  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  Charch  of  England,  thongh  the 
archbisbops  atill  aometimes  assume  a 
cope  with  a  train  borne  by  p^j^ea. 
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CAPPA  MINOR.— A  smali  cape  or  tippet  cołerinc  the 
shoulder.  TheBe  capes  or  tippets  are  conunonly  wom  abroHd 
over  the  surplice,  and  are  r^arded  as  a  neceBsary  part  of  the 
choir  habit.  They  were  ancieatly  wom  in  the  Engliah  Charch, 
and  are  still  ordered  by  the  ae^enty-fourth  canon  of  the  Canous 
of  1603.  The  iQcx)ngruou8  and  absnrd  modę  of  wearing  muti- 
lated  hoods  and  tippets,  hanging  round  the  neck  by  a  ribbon 
and  falling  down  the  back,  is  a  modem  innoTation,  dating  from 
the  serenteenth  century, 

CAPPA  PLUYIALIS.— A  cope  to  be  worn  out  of  doorain 
procesaions,  fimerals,  &c.,  usually  of  a  coarser  materiał  than  that 
woni  in  choir  {Cappa  choralit),  and  intended  to  protect  thc' 
wearer  from  the  weather. — 8ee  Gope. 

CAPUCHIN.— A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  FraucJK,  who 
protecta  his  head  with  a  eitpuekon,  or  oowl. 

CAPUTIUM.— 1.  Au  university  hood.  2.  Tbo  hood  of  a 
mouastic  habit.  3.  The  hood  of  a  copc.  4.  The  hood  of  a 
chasable.  It  wau  the  custom  of  certain  religious  ordera  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  tum  the  hood  of  their  habit  OTer  the  back  of 
the  chasnble  when  the  latter  waa  aasumed.  Hence,  for  con- 
Tenience-Hako,  a  hood  waa  aometimes  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  chasuble,  aome  ezamplea  of  which  atill  remain  in  Giermany. 

CAPUT  JEJUNII.— A  Utin  term  for  Ash-Wednesday. 

CARD-CLOTH. — A  long  piece  of  rich  Indian  silk,  held  over 
H  bride  and  bridegroom  at  their  marriage  during  the  Middle 
Agea.  This  rite  obtains  in  Ireland,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  parts 
of  fcipain  still. 

CARDINAL. — 1.  Chief,  principal,  eminent,  or  fundamental- 

2.  A  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh.     Their  number 

ia  serenty,  ^ter  that   of  our  Lord'8  diaciples.     CardinaU  are 

diyided  into  three  orders — cardinal-bishops,  cardinal-prieats,  an^ 

cardinal-deacona,  and  with  them  resta  the  election  of  the  Pope, 

whoae  priyy  council,  seuate,  and  adyiaers  they  are,     The  Pope 

I  makea  a  Cardinal  in  a  solemn  consistory,  by  deliTering  to  him  a 

I    ,('  Hcarlet  hat,  and  Baying,  B«(o  cordinoiw — " Be  tbou  a  cardinal." 

1 1  '^)*^  cardinal'8  official  dresa  ia  a  acarlet  casaock  with  gold-fringed 

'  ■.  '  cinctare,  acarlet  shoea  and  stockanga,  and  a  cappa  magna  of  the 

'**™e  colour.     3.  A  term  given  to  certain  clerical  offlcera  in  » 

^**n«^  or   collegiato   chnrch.     Such  atill  esiet  at  St.  Paiil's 

i\  t^athedral,  London,  at  CompoatelU,  and  in   other  continental 

U  cborches. 
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CARDINAL  ALTAR.— flfee  High  Altab. 

CARILLON.— A  French  term  for  (1)  a  Httle  beli;  (2)  a 
simpla  air  in  musie. 

CARLING  SUNDAY.— An  Enclifili'^term  for  the  fifth  Sunday 
in  Łent^  or  Passion  Sunday^  so  caUed  becanse  a  certain  sort  of 
peas^  termed  "  Carles^''  were  madę  into  cakes  and  eaten  on  that 
day.  A  rhyming  conplet^  designating  the  Sondays  in  Lentj  is 
still  commonly  quoted  in  certain  parts  of  England.  The  abbre- 
viated  words  in  it  refer  to  portions  of  the  old  seryices  of  the 
Chnrch : — 

"  Tid,  Mid,  aad  Misera, 
CarUnCf  Flalin,  and  I^oh«egg  day." 

CARNARIE. — ^A  skuli-  or  bone-house  attached  to  a  church 
or  burial-placej  seyeral  examples  of  which  occur  in  England. 

CARNIYAIi  {Cami  vaU,  '^  Adieu  to  flesh^O-— A  period  of 
unasoal  feasting  on  the  seyen  days  immediately  before  Ash- 
Wednesday^  in  which  yarious  amusements  forbidden  during  the 
.season  of  Lent  are  practised^  and  yisits  madę  to  friends  pre- 
paratory  to  the  coming  season  of  self-denial^  retirement^  and 
repose.  The  camiyals  at  Rome^  Yenice^  Madrid^  and  Milan  are 
still  remarkable. 

CAROL  (Ital.  ca/rolare). — 1.  A  song.  2.  A  jubilant  song  of 
exultation  and  delight.  3.  A  song  of  deyotion^  commemorating 
or  bringing  to  mind  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  reyelation. 

CARRYING-CLOTH.— A  robę  or  cloth  in  which  children 
wcre  anciently  enyeloped  when  taken  to  church  for  baptism.  It 
was  madę  of  yarious  materials — satin^  silk^  or  lawn^  richly  and 
appropriately  embroidered. 

CARTULAR-ROOM.— See  Caetulaey. 

CARTULARY  (French,  carłulaire). — 1.  A  monastic  register- 
book.  2.  A  book  containing  the  substantial  and  important  parts 
of  the  charters  and  other  legał  documents  of  a  rehgious  house. 
3.  A  conyentual  muniment-room. 

CASSIA. — The  name  of  a  plant  of  the  Launia  species,  the 
bark  of  which,  known  as  cinnamon,  is  employed  in  the  making 
of  incense. 

CASSOCK. — The  cassock  or  pellicia,  so  called  because  in 
ancient  times  it  was  lined  with  fur  {pellis),  is  a  tightly-fitting 
garment  as  regards  the  body,  but  loose  and  flowing  below, 
common  to  eccleaiastics  of  all  orders ;  and  is  the  ordinary  dress  of 
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the  clergy.  From  seyeral  specimenB  wliich  czist  on  ancient 
brasses — ^at  St.  Martin^s  Church,  Birmingliam^  for  iiistance — 
it  appears  to  ha,ve  differed  little^  or  not  at  all^  from  the  cas- 
sock  ufioally  wom  by  clerics  now.  It  varied  in  coloiOr^  how- 
eyer.  Priests^  deacons^  and  sub-deacons^  with  persons  in  the 
minor  orders^  wore  black  cassocks;  bishops  wore  purple  cas- 
soeks^  a  renmant  of  which  castom  etill  ezists  in  the  diocese  o! 
London^  when  the  bishop  of  that  see  giyes  a  dinner  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  snffragans  annnally^  abont  Easter^ 
at  włuch  they  all  appear  in  apron^  or  short  cassock,  of  purple 
silk^  with  dress-coat  of  purple  cloth.  Scarlet  cassocks  are  worn 
by  doctors  of  divinity  and  law  in  seyeral  of  the  foreign  univer- 
sities^  and  by  cardinals ;  the  bishop  of  Romę  alone^  according  t<> 
the  present  rule  of  the  Western  Church,  wears  a  white  cassock. 
To  Bome  archbishops  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  use  of  the  latter 
colour  was  granted,  but  it  appears  sińce  to  haye  been  discou- 
tinued.  The  cassock^  which  in  the  mediaeyal  Church  of  England 
was  without  buttons^  was  usually  gathered  in  at  the  waist  with 
a  girdle  or  cincture  of  the  same  materiale  yery  similar  to  that 
now  in  use.  Seyeral  examples  of  cassocks  on  brasses  exist: 
amongst  others,  GeoJBTrey  Hargraye,  New  College  Chapel,  Oxon ; 
St.  Mary*8,  Harrow,  Miadlesex ;  Ralph  Yawdrey,  M.A.,  St.  Mary 
Magdalenę  College,  Oxon.  William  Dye,  A.D.  1567,  is  repre- 
sented  at  St.  Mary^s,  Westerham,  Kent,  in  cassock,  surpłice, 
and  stole. 

CASULA. — See  Chasuble. 

CATACOMB  (from  Kari  and  ic/i/i^oc).— The  Christian— ifl 
contradistinction  to  the  classic — appellation  for  the  sabterranean 
chambers  and  corridors,  in  which  the  early  Christians  souąht 
refuge  in  time  of  persecution,  worshipped  and  were  buried.  No 
traces  of  the  use  of  this  word  can  be  found  prior  to  the  fourth 
century ;  afterwards  it  came  to  be  applied  to  Christian  burying- 
places  in  all  parts  of  Europę.  The  catacombs  are  approached  by 
stairs,  either  from  open  spaces  round  about  Romę,  or,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  interior  of  a  church  built  oyer  the  entrance.  The 
chambers  and  passages  contain  recessed  grayes — some  for  a 
single  indiyidual,  others  for  a  family  group.  Altars,  erected 
oyer  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  sometimes  chapels,  with  choirand 
aedilia,  exist.  Paintings,  restored  from  time  to  time,  adom  the 
walls;  and  lamps  placed  in  recesses  are  numerous.  The  cata- 
combs ceased  to  be  places  of  sepulture  about  the  fifth  century ; 
later  on,  the  knowledge  of  them  was  almost  f  orgotten ;  but  their 
influence  on  the  intemal  arrangement  of  basilicas  for  Christian 
worship,  as  well  as  in  the  adoption  of  crypts,  was  marked,  and  is 
not  extinct  eyen  now. 
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CATAFALQUE  (Itai.  catafalco).~A  large  hearee-like  con- 
structioD  erected  orer  a  coffin,  nsed  in  the  lying  in  state  of  dis- 
tinguished  persons,  as  well  as  during  tłie  solemoizatioa  of  tbe 
aerricea  for  the  departed. 


CATECHISM  (KarłiYifffiifc). — A  form  of  iimtruction  regarding 
rel^fion  in  ąuestion  and  answer. 

CATEOHIST  (KaTtixł«-p'jc). — One  who  instructs  by  ąuestiou 
and  anfl-wer. 

CATECHIZE  {KaTKx/2a»}.— To  instruct  by  queation  and 
answer. 

CATECHUMEN  (KiiTtxo«';'i»'o).— One  wbo,  conrinced  of  tbe 
tmths  of  Christianity,  is  under  inatruction  in  preparatiou  for 
baptism. 
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CATBCHUMINIST.— See  Catbchumen. 

CATENA. — 1.  Acham.  2.  A oontinuous chronological series 
of  extract8  from  writings,  to  prove  historically  or  theologically 
the  ezistence  of  an  uniform  tradition  regarding  faith  and  morals. 

CATENA  AUREA.— 1.  A  golden  chain.  2.  The  well-known 
Commentary  on  the  Gospels  by  St.  Thomas  Aąninas. 

CATHEDRA.— 1.  A  chair.  2.  The  chair  of  a  person  in  an- 
thońty ;  hence  an  episcopal  chair  or  seat ;  and  so  ^'  Cathedral.'^ 

CATHEDRAL.  — 1.  That  building  in  which  is  placed  Oie 
bishop^s  cathedra,  or  chair.  2.  The  chief  or  principal  eharch 
in  any  diocese. 

CATHEDRATICUM.— A  term  to  designate  that  periodical 
payment  to  the  generał  fund^  which  is  madc  at  one  or  moi-c 
stated  times  annnaOy^  for  the  adyantage  and  honour  of  a 
cathedraL 

CATHOLIC— 1.  (adjectiye).  Belonging  to  the  Church  Uni- 
Tersal.  2.  (noun).  A  term  used  to  designate  the  chief  bishop  of 
certain  schismatical  communities  in  the  East.  3.  A  baptized 
person  who  accepts  those  creeds  promnigated  before  the  yisible 
diyision  of  the  Christian  family^  which  are  receiyed  and  believed 
by  the  Church  Universal  throughout  the  world. 

CAUTEL  (Łatin^  caułela;  French,  caułeT). — ^A  traditionary 
caution  or  written  direction  regarding  the  due  and  proper  man- 
ner  of  administering  the  sacraments.  The  Caułeke  Missm  are 
cautions  regarding  the  due  and  careful  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

CAYEAT. — 1.  A  caution  formally  urging  an  authorized  legał 
authority  to  be  careful  in  granting  a  license.  2.  A  process  by 
which  the  granting  of  a  license  is  regularly  prevented  by  wam- 
ing  the  proper  legał  authority  to  delay  or  refuse  its  issue. 

CELEBRANT. — 1.  One  who  performs  a  public  religious  act. 
2.  That  cleric  who  celebrates  the  Holy  Communion.  3.  A  mass- 
priest. 

CELEBRATION.— 1.  A  technical  term,  currently  used  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  signify  the  Mass,  or  the  offering  of  the 
Christian  sacnfice.  2.  Any  solemn  performance  of  religious 
rites. 

CELEBRATOR.— See  Celebrant. 

CELESTINES.— 1.  A  branch  of  the  Benedictines  founded 
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by  St,  Peter  Damian  in  the  eleventh  century.  Their  habit  was 
of  blue  and  wbite  ser^e.  2.  A  religions  order  founded  by  Pope 
Celestine  V.  in  tbe  thirteentb  century,  and  so  ealled  after  him. 

CELIBACY  (Łatin,  coelibałus). — 1.  A  single  life.  2.  An 
unmarried  state. 

C£ŁŁ.-r— 1.  A  smali  apartment.  2.  Tbe  dwelling  of  a  hermit 
or  a  Cartbusian  monk.     3.  A  dormitory  of  a  reUgious  bouse. 

CELŁABAGE. — Tbose  cbambers  in  wbicb  were  stowed  away 
tbe  proyisions  belonging  to  a  reUgious  bouse. 

CELLARER. — Tbe  officer  baving  cbarge  of  tbe  cellarage; 
i.  c.  tbe  bursar,  manciple,  or  caterer  for  tbe  generał  community. 

UEMETERY  (Latin,  coemełerium), — ^A  Cbristian  burial-place. 

CENSE  (Frencb,  cjicetiser). — To  perfume  witb  odoui*s  arising 
from  burning  gums  and  spices. 

CENSER  (Frencb,  encensoir), — ^A  yessel,  vase,  or  pan  in  wbicb 
iucense  is  bumt. — See  Thubible. 

CERE-CLOTH  (Latin,  cera).—8ee  Altar-linbn. 

CEREMENT. — ^A  waxed  clotb  in  wbicb  dead  bodies  were 
anciently  swatbed,  eitber  witb  or  witbout  enbalming. 

CEREMONY. — ^An  external  religious  rite  or  custom. 

CESSION. — Tbe  vacancy  in  a  benefice  brougbt  about  by  tbe 
promotion  of  tbe  clerical  beneficiaire  to  tbe  episcopate. 

CHALCEDONY. — 1.  An  uncrystallized  translucent  variety 
of  quartz  baying  a  wbitisb  aspect  and  ricb  lustre.  2.  A  kind 
of  agate. 

CHALICE. — 1.  A  cup  or  smali  bowl  witb  a  stem  and  foot. 
2.  Morę  especially  tbe  cup  used  in  tbe  celebration  of  tbe  Holy 
Communion.  In  a  cbaUce  tbere  are  four  parts, — tbe  foot,  tbe 
stem,  tbe  knop,  and  tbe  bowl.  Tbe  foot  snould  extend  consi- 
derably  beyond  tbe  bowl,  to  prevent  tbe  possibility  of  its  being 
upset.  On  one  diyision  of  tbe  foot  it  is  usual  to  engraye  a  repre- 
sentation  of  our  Lord^s  Passion,  wbicb  sbould  be  always  tumed 
towards  tbe  celebrant.  Tbe  stem  unites  tbe  foot  to  tbe  bowl, 
and  on  it  is  fixed  tbe  knop  for  tbe  conyenience  of  bolding  tbe 
cbalice.  *  Tbe  knop  is  variously  enricbed  witb  enamel,  jewels, 
tracery,  and  tabemacle  -  work,  wbilst  tbe  stem  is  freąuently 
eng^yed  or  enamelled.  Tbe  beigbt  of  tbe  stem  is  generally 
about  four  incbes,  and  seldom  exceeds  six.     Tbe  bowl  sbould 
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vary  fix)m  three  to  8ix  inches  in  dimension^  and  of  a  proportion- 
able  depth;  it  should  have  a  plain  rim  of  about  an  inch,  below 

which  it  may  be  enriched  with  en- 
gravings,  inscriptions,  and  chasings. 
The  chalice  should  never  have  łuni- 
over  lips,  which  are  extremely  liable 
to  cause  accident  in  commuuicating 
the  faithful.  The  ancient  chalice 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men  of  the  work  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  That 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut  was 
madę  from  a  design  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin.  {See  lUub- 
tration.) 

CHALICE.  CHALICE-GOYER.— A    lid  or 

covering  for  a  chalice.  Anciently 
chalices  were  without  covers,  the  paten  being  slightly  indented, 
so  as  to  form  a  cover.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  such 
came  into  use,  and  so  continued  for  a  considerable  period. 

CHALICE-PALL. — A  covering  for  a  chalice  when  in  use. 
This  is  commonly  madę  of  a  piece  of  stiif  cardboard,  covered 
with  silk  on  the  top,  and  with  lawn  undemeath,  and  is  placed 
on  the  chalice  after  the  consecration. 

CHALICE  VEIL. — A  lawn  or  linen  cover  for  the  chalice, 
used  after  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  about  twelve  inches 
sąuare,  mentioned  in  the  English  Prayer-book  as  a  '*  fair  white 
linen  cloth/^ 

CHAMBERLAIN  (French,  chiunbellan).  —  !.  An  offic^r  ap- 
pointed  to  direct  and  manage  the  private  apartments  of  a 
monarch  or  nobleman.  2.  The  chief  official  provider  of  the 
temporal  needs  of  a  religious  house.  3.  A  term  sometimes 
given  to  the  paymaster  of  the  rents  of  a  monastery. 

CHANCEL.  —  1.  The  choir  of  a  parish  church  in  which 
divine  service  is  sung,  and  where  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated ;  so  called  because  enclosed  with  cancelK.  2.  An  English 
term  applied  to  the  chapel  or  chantries  adjoining  or  surrounding 
the  choir.  The  present  law,  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI-, 
is  that  '^  chancels  shall  remain  as  they  haye  done  in  times  past." 

CHANCELLOR. — 1 .  The  judge  of  a  bishop^s  diocesan  conrt, 
very  freąuently  the  yicar-general  of  the  diocese.     He  is  fre- 
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ąaently  a  layman.  2.  This  term  is  sometimes  given  to  the  official 
<)£  a  cathedral  chapter,  who  adyised  the  members  of  it  in  legał 
ąuestions  and  disputes. 

CHANT. — 1.  Song.  2.  Melody.  3.  The  musical  recitation 
of  public  service.  The  chants  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
certainly  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  Chanting  was  regulated 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,  amongst  others  those  of  Carthage 
(I.  and  II.)  and  Łaodieea.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Am- 
brose  were  both  distinguished  for  their  promotion  of  church 
plain  chant.  Milan,  Lyons,  Tours,  Romę,  Metz,  York,  and  Salis- 
bury  yrere  noted  for  their  sohools  for  teaching  the  art  of  chanting. 

CHANTBR.— See  Peecbntor. 

CHANTRY. — A  chapel  founded  with  the  express  purpose  of 
insuńng  the  constant  chanting  of  masses,  either  for  the  good 
estate  of  the  living,  or  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed. 

CHANTRY  PRIEST.— 1.  A  priest  specially  appointed  to  say 
mass  at  the  altar  of  a  chantry  chapel.  2.  The  priest  responsible 
for  the  religious  services  of  a  chantry. 

CHAPEL. — A  smali  building  attached  or  added  to  yarious 
portions  of  large  churches  or  cathedrals  belonging  to  private 
indiyiduals  or  corporations,  and  separately  dedicated.  Before 
the  Reformation  neariy  all  castles,  manor-houses,  courthouses, 
and  the  granges  of  religious  houses,  had  their  priyate  chapels. 
Most  of  the  chapels  were  attached  to,  or  dependent  on,  the 
mother-church.  Some,  however,  were  exempt,  and  a  few  were 
wholly  extra-diocesan. 

CHAPELLANY.— A  place,  as  Ayliflfe  declares,  "founded 
within  some  church,  and  dependent  thereon.^^ 

CHAPEL  ROYAL. — The  chapel  attached  to  a  royal  palące, 
in  which  divine  serrice  is  daily  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residents  therein. 

CHAPELRY. — The  nominał  of*  legał  territorial  district  which 
is  assigned  to  a  chapel  dependent  on  a  mother-church. 

CHAPLAIN  (French,  chapelain).  —  1.  An  ecclesiastic  who 
performs  divine  service  in  a  chapel.  2.  An  ecclesiastic  retained 
to  perform  divine  seryice  for  a  king,  a  nobleman,  a  college,  hos- 
pital,  religious  house,  or  family  of  position.  3.  The  priest  of  a 
regiment.     4.  The  priest  of  a  ship. 
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CHAPLET.— -1.  A  rosary.  2.  A  wreath  of  beads.  3.  A 
Httle  chapel.     4.  A  shrine.     5.  A  cap  of  dignity. 

CHAPTER. — 1,  A  community  of  ecclesiastios  belonging  to  a 
cathedra!  or  collegiate  clmrch.  2.  A  decretal  letter.  3.  A  diyi- 
sion  of  a  book  or  treatise. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE.  —  That  apartment  attached  or  conti- 
guous  to  a  cathedral  college^  or  religious  hoase,  in  wbich  the 
members  meet  for  the  formal  transaction  of  snch  public  business 
as  is  of  common  interest  to  the  Corporation,  Chapter-hooses  are 
of  different  f orms^  some  being  parallelograms^  others  octagonal, 
others  decagonal.  Many  were  provided  with  a  yestibnle :  crypta 
were  sometimes  formed  nnder  them^  and  chapter-honses  were 
not  uncommonly  used  as  the  burial-places  of  clerłcal  dignitaries. 

CHAPTER,  LITTLE.— That  short  lesson,  usuaUy  a  text  or 
portion  of  Scripture,  whioh  is  read  during  the  divine  oflSce. 

CHASTE  WEEK.  —  An  old  English   term  for  the  period, 
immediately  following  Ash-Wednesday ;   so  called  becanse  the 
faithful,  having  just   received    absolution  on  Shrove-Tuesday, 
were  expected  to  remain  pure  and  chaste  at  the  commencement 
of  Lent. 


Fig.  1.— M08T  ANCfINT  TOEM  OF  THE   CHABUBŁI. 

CHASUBLE.— The  chasuble,  chesible,  or  ch€«uble  (ca^^ 


CHASUBLE. 
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vel  planeta)  was  worn  as  well  by  laymen  as  ecciesiastios  in  Tery 
early  &gen  ;  but  in  Inter  times  it«  nse  bas  beeti  contined  excla' 
siyely  to  bisbops  and  prieutt),  and  it  bae  become  tbe  distinctiTe 
ftacrificial  restment  ol  tbe  Eoly  Eucbarist.  Its  primitwe  form 
was  perfectly  round,  witb  an  aperturo  in  tbe  centrę  for  tbe  head, 
^d  thia  we  find  fipured  in  tbe  Benedictional  of  St.  Etbelwold. 
{See  IlluBtration,  Fig.  1.)  If  iutended  for  nse  in  processions,  a 
hood  was  fiometimes  affiśed  t«  tbe  back,  for  at  tbat  period  tbe 
cbasnble  was  not  reatricted  to  the  ministry  of  tbe  altar.  There 
is  another  form  of  tbia  veatment  too,  almoat  circnlar,  whicb 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  in  exi8t«nce,  fignred  in  tbe  mosaic  of 
St.  Vitali8'8  churcb  at  Rayenna,  the  datę  of  wbich  ia  A.D.  547. 
In  England  its  sbape  continued 
to  be  nearly  circular  for  about 
Bix  centnrica  after  the  misaion 
of  St.  Angustine.  [See  Illus- 
tration,  Fig.  2.)  A  chaeuble  dis- 
cOTered  abont  thirty  years  ago 
in  a  walled-up  aumbrye  at 
Waterford,  in  Ireland,  is  ako 
of  this  form.  When  a  cbange 
was  madę,  tbe  only  alteration 
(teems  to  have  been  tbat  two 
oppoeite  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference  were  madc  to  come  to 
a  point.  Tbis  form  was  in  use 
for  many  ages,  and  is  tbat  fre- 
ąaently  represented  on  memo- 
riał braasea ;  but,  for  abont 
tbree  bundred  yeafa  before  the 
Beformation,  tbe  chaauble  was 
likewiae  madę  in  tbe  sbape  of 
a  veńca  pisas,  and  the  oma- 
ments  with  whicb  it  was  tben 
decorated  became  far  morę  ela- 
borate,  and  conaeąnently  ricber 
and  morę  beautifnl.  Tbis  sbape 
mnst  bkewiae  be  Tery  old,  for  it 
ia  figured  on  tbe  recently-dis- 
corered  frescoes  at  St.  Clement' 

witb  outstretched  arms,  is  giTing  the  pax.  Anotber 
differing  from  those  depicted  in  the  other  illustrations,  is  tbat 
of  the  ancient  and  precions  Testment  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter. 
bury,  still  preserred  at  the  cathedral  of  Sene.  {8ee  Illnstration; 
Fig.  8.)  It  has  the  Y-croes  botb  before  and  behind.  The 
apertnre  for  tbe  head  is  almost  square,  and  the  sides  are  un 


at  Romę,  where  the  wearer. 
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usually  long  and  deep.     The  chasuble  of  St.  Boniface,  apostle 
of  Grermany,  preseryed  at  Mayence,  is  also  very  like  that  of 


Fig.  8.— CHASUBLE  OF  ST.  THOMAS  OP  OANTEEBURT, 

Presewed  at  Sens  Cathedral, 

St.  Thomas.     The  chasuble   was  usually  madę   of   silk,  satin, 
velvet,  or  damask,  though  sometimes  of  inferior  materials.    It 
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is  now  necessary  to  describe  the  Orphrey  {anH/rigium)  and  the 
"Flower,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the  chasuble,  which  in  the 
iliddle  Ages  were  eo  elaborately  decorated  by  embroiderere. 
The  former  was  a  band,  whicli  ran  up  behind  aud  before 
tlirougli  the  middle.  Properly  Bpeaking,  tlicro  wiik  ud  cross 
■uptin  the  old  English  chasuble,  but  at  the  brenst  Kpraiig  out, 
in  the  shapo  of  the  forked  part  of  a  large  Y,  two  other  bands, 
which  went  over  the  shoulders,  until  in  the  same  form  from 


In  1 


3  modem 


behind  they  met.  (8ee  Illustration,  Fig.  4.) 
timea  this  Y-shaped  iigure  has  been  tranS' 
formed  into  a  cross ;  while  sometimes  a 
.cracifix  is  embroidered  on  the  back  o£  this 
yestment.  The  illustration  of  the  fiowing. 
old  English  chasnble  in  the  accompanying 
woodcnt  {See  Illastration,  Mg.  5)  is  from 
au  ancient  memoriał  brass  in  the  author's 
possession.  Herę  the  whole  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Teatmenta  are  depicted,  while  the 
position  of  the  priest,  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing  the  chalice,  is  remarkable,  for  it  is 
unknown  in  the  case  of  any  other  brass  in 
esdatence.  The  Flower  IJlos  caeulcB)  of  the 
chasuble  was  a  splendid  piece  of  floriated 
embroidery  round  the  ucck,  whieh  spread 
itMolf  down  the  front  and  the  back,  repre- 
Rcntationa  of  which  may  bo  seen  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Exeter,  Peterborough,  and 
Lincoln.  Three  brasses  remain  of  bishops 
in  fuli  Eucharistic  ve8tments  of  post-He- 
formation  pei-iods ;  viz.,  Thomas  Goodrich, 
A.D.  1554,  at  Ely  Cathedral;  John  Bell, 
BiahopofWoreestor,  A.D.  1556,  from  St. 

James's,  Clerkenwell,  in  possession  of  the 

Me   J.   6.   Nichols,    Esq.,    F.S.A.;    and 

Robert  PiirsgloTe,  Suffragan  Biahop  of  l^'3-6.-ri.owiNocHiauBLE, 
HaU,  A.D,  1579,  at  TidesweU,  in  Derby-  ITra^lLSfw^I! 
shire,  sioy. 


CHECQUER.— The  office,  < 
bnrsar  or  financial  officer. 


■  place  of  busincFiS,  of  a  monastic 


■  CHERUBIC  HYMN.— A  hymn  solemnly  chanted  in  the 
Greek  Charch  immediately  prior  to  the  solemn  eatrance  in  the 
Litnrgy. 

CHERtFBIM.— The  eighth,  or  highest  officer  but  one,  of  the 

Zh'1  OimtTf.  Q 
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angelical  hierarchy.  The  cherubim  are  represented  in  ancient 
art  winced,  corered  with  feathers,  with  rm^ped  legs  and  feet, 
and  holding  an  open  book.  Such  a  representation  may  be  found 
in  the  windowa  o£  the  ehapel  of  New  College,  Oxford. — See 
Anoilb,  Nike  Obpkbs  of. 

CHILDERMAS-DAY.— That  day  on  which  the  Mass  of  the 
Children  is  said:  that  is  Holy  Innocents'  day  (Dec.  28).  These 
innocents,  slain  by  Herod^s  command,  were  martyrs  in  deed  but 
not  in  will.  The  parish  church  of  Lamarsh,  Es8ex^  and  that 
of  Great  Barton^  Suffolk^  are  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Innocents.  Ancieutly  this  dąy  was  kept  as  a  solemn  feast  in 
the  last-named  pańsb. 

CHIMERA,  OE  CHIMERĘ.— A  short  sleereless  cloak,  worn 
over  the  rochet  as  the  ordinary  dress  of  prelates.  Anciently  it 
was  yiolet,  or  sometimes  scarlet,  as  it  is  still  abroad.  The 
Anglican  form  of  it  is  a  corruption,  perpetoated  either  by  the 
bishops  and  their  robemakers,  or  by  both.  It  is  now  of  black 
satin.  The  Anglo-Roman  prelates  wear  the  pnrple  silk  chimerę. 
With  them  it  is  called  the  episcopal  mantle,  and  is  larger  than, 
and  distingpiished  from,  the  mozette.  Cardinals  wear  it  of 
Bcarlet. — See  Maktle. 

CHOIR,  QUIRE,  QUERE,  ob  QWERE.— 1.  Any  coUection 
of  singers.  2.  That  body  of  men  appointed  to  chant  Diyine 
seryice  and  render  musically  the  offices  of  the  Church.  3.  That 
part  of  a  cathedral,  coUegiate  or  parochial  church,  eastward  of 
the  naye,  and  separated  from  it  constructionally  as  well  as  by  a 
screen,  in  which  the  above  singers  are  placęd.  The  choir  is 
commonly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  naye  by  one  or  morę 
steps,  and  is  frequently  fitted  up  with  stalls,  placed  laterally,  for 
the  occupation  of  the  clerical  officials  and  choir. 

CHOIR  OFFICE.— 1.  A  seryice  or  office  chanted  or  recited 
in  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  church :  hence  moming  or  evening 
prayer.  2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  any  one  of  the  seven 
canonical  hours.     3.  The  breyiary  office. 

CHOIR  SERYICE.— Sm  Choib  Oppice. 

CHOIR  TIPPET  FOR  RECTORS.— fifee  Almutiuit. 

CHOIR-WALL. — That  wali  which  diyides  the  choir  or  pres- 
bytery  from  the  side  aisles.  It  is  commonly  pierced,  or,  if  Iow, 
has  a  screen  of  wood  on  the  top. 
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CHORAGTJS. — 1.  Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  super- 
intendent  of  a  theatrical  representation.  2.  In  the  Christian 
ChHrch,  an  officer  who  directs  or  superintenda  the  singing  or 
musical  details  of  Diyine  seirice.  This  name  and  office  are  still 
retained  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford. 

CHOREPISCOPAL.— Pertaining  to  the  power  of  a  local  or 
Buffiragan  bishop. 

CHOREPISCOPUS.— A  suffragan  or  country  bishop;  a 
bishop  appointed  by  the  ordinary  bishop  of  a  diocese  to  help 
him  in  taking  care  of  the  country  lying  round  the  city  iiji  which 
he  himself  lived  and  worked.  Tneso  suffragans^  or  helpers, 
were  therefore  called  ^^Chorepiscopi,"  or  country  bishops ;  and 
their  mission  in  the  early  part  of  the  Church^s  life  was  to  the 
''  pagani/'  or  country  people,  who  remained  in  heathenism  long 
after  the  people  in  the  towns  had  been  eyangelized.  A  suffragan 
difFered  f rom  a  coadjutor^  because  the  latter  was  appointed  to 
take  the  work  off  the  shoulders  of  an  old  and  infirm  bishop ; 
widie  the  former  was  appointed  to  assist  a  bishop  while  he  was 
strong  and  hearty,  but  had, a  larger  area  to  look  after  than  he 
conld  attend  to  alone.  The  suffragans  recently  consecrated  for 
the  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  Canterbury  were  like  the  ''  Chor- 
episcopi  '*  of  olden  times^  except  that  they  would  have  a  whole 
county  to  take  care  of^  instead  of  a  few  yillages  around  a 
single  town. 

CHORIST.— /8ce  Choeister. 

CHORISTER. — 1.  A  singer.  2.  More  especially^  one  who 
is  appointed  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  Diyine  seryice  in  the 
Christian  Church.  3.  A  singing  man  or  boy  employed  in 
cathedrals  and  parish  churches. 

CHRISM  {Xpl<rfia).—1.  Unguent.  2.  Unction.  3.  Holy  oil, 
blessed  on  Maundy-Thursday  by  a  bishop^  and  used  in  yarious 
sacramental  and  other  solemn  rites  of  the  Christian  Church; 
e.  g.  in  consecration  of  churches^  baptism^  confirmation^  ordi- 
nation^  coronation  of  kings,  and  when  the  faithful  are  in 
eztremis. 

CHRISMARIUM. — The  place  of  sealing.  A  particular  part 
of  a  church  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  confirmation. 

CHRISMATORY.— 1.  A  case,  box,  or  receptacle  for  the 
chrism  or  holy  oil  used  in  the  seryices  of  the  Church  Uniyersal. 

o  2 


84  CHRISOM— CHRISOM  CHILD. 

In   the   Latin   communion  it    UHually   containa  three  pq)ainte 
Tessels :  one,  the  bleswcl  oil  for  upe  in  baptipm ;  a  second,  for 


tho   oil   nsed  in   confirmation ;   and  a  tbird,  that  used  in  the 
Tisitation  and  anointing  of  the  sick.     {Sec  Illnstration.) 

CHRISOM. — A  wŁito  baptismal  robę  with  wkich,  in 
mediesTal  times,  a  cłiild,  when  cbristened,  was  enveloped- 
The  costom  of  nsing  thia  has  not  been  altogether  dropped 
even  now, 

CHRISOM  CHILD.— A  child  who  dies  within  a  month  of 
his  baptiam,  and  is  buried  in  his  chrisom  in  lieu  of  ashrond. 
The  engraving  here  giTen  is  that  of  a  memoriał  brass  oE  tte 
sisteenth  century,  at  Chesham  Boia  Churcb,  in  Buckingham- 
shire.  It  represents  Benedict  Lee,  chrisom  cluld,  in  his  chrisom 
cloth-     This  was  ordered  to  be  nsed  in  tbe  Chnrch  of  England 
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ap  to  the  year  1552.     The  custom  waa  tliat,if  a  child  died  vithiii 
a  moDth  of  łiis  baptism,  this  baptismal  cloth 
or  "  white  vestiire      8erved  for  a  ahroad.     The 
inscription    onderneath   tho    figurę    cngraved 
staada  thos : — 

Of  Rog'  Lee  gentilma.  here  lyeth  the  Soii  Benedict 
Lee  ct7soin  who'  soule  ihu  pdo. 

{See  Illustration.) 

CHRISTEN  (TO).— 1.  To  baptize  and  to 
nanie.  2.  To  initiatcj  by  baptism,  into  the 
Yiaible  Chorch. 

CHRISTENDOM.— 1.  Those  couutries 
wbich  aro  inbabited  by  Christiana.  2.  The 
generał  body  of  the  faithful  iu  Christ. 

CHRISTIAN.— 1.  One  who  haa  been 
baptized.  3.  A  believer  in  the  religion  of 
Christ.  3.  In  a  morę  generał  sense,  those 
who  are  bom  of  Christian  pai-onts  in  a 
Christian  country.  No  one,  however,  can  be 
łi  Christian  nntil  he  has  been  niade  one  by  baptism,  iii  accord- 
uuce  with  the  cominand  of  Christ. 

CHRISTIANITY.— The  reUgiou  o£  Christ  Jesus,  Who  is  both 
God  and  Man. 

CHURCH  (KujoioK^,  Klrchc,  A7rŁ).— The  House  of  tho 
Lord.  That  sacred  building  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  in 
which  the  Christian  sacritico  is  ofiered,  and  Divine  serrico 
said.  The  place  whei-o  Christiaus  meet  iu  public  to  woi-siLip 
God. 

CHUHCHING  OF  WOMEN.— A  term  fouud  In  the  Prayer- 
book  to  designate  the  purification  and  bleesiug  of  womeu  after 
childbirth.  The  practice,  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  has  been 
aiUYerBalły  adopted  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

CIBORIJJM*. — 1 .  A  eanopy,  dome-abaped  or  otherwise,  uaually 
supported  on  four  piUars,  ei-ected  over  the  altar  of  a  church. 
Anciently  this  construction  was  covered  in  with  side-hangings 
and  cartains,  by  which,  at  the  timo  of  the  consecration  in  tne 
Divine  Liturgy,  the  priest-celebnuit  was  hiddeu  from  the  sight 
of  the  ^thful.  In  Italy  this  ciboriuiu  is  coinmon.  2.  A  vcsscl 
of  precious  metal,  likc  n  clialice  or  cup  in  shape,  with  a  covcring 


IB  gath 
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sarmoimted  by  a  erosa.  It  ia  used  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Churcli 
to  contain  the  Blesaed  Sacrament,  ander  the  opecies  of  bread, 
when  being  distributed  to  the  faithfal.     (See  lUnstration.) 

CIBARIS.— A  term  used  t.i 
distinguish  a  low-crowued  epiacopal 
mitrę. 

CINCTURE.— 1.  A  band  «r 
girdle.  2.  That  flst  band,  ufiualty 
about  three  yards  long  and  four 
inches  broadj  used  to  confine  the 
clerical  cassock  round  the  waist. 
It  ie  madę  of  silk,  sei^,  or  stuff, 
and  is  commonly  fnnged  at  the 
ends  with  eilk  fringe. 

CINGULUM.— Agirdle.  The  alb 
jathered  in  at  the  waiat  by  tho 
■ale,  properly  so  called  (cingu- 
Xum),  ornamented  at  ita  enda  with  a 
fringe  or  taseek.  Thia  was  com- 
monly madę  of  white  threadj  twisted 
in  Bome  casea,  but  in  othera  fiat  hke 
a.  band.  Amongat  the  inyentories  of 
the  lai^r  medueTal  churches,  how- 
e^er,  many  are  mentioned  of  silk, 
adomed  with  gold  and  jewellcd.  If  like  a  cord,  it  was  madę 
fast  rouud  the  loins  by  a  knot ;  if  otberwise,  with  a  buckie, 
aud  the  fringed  or  tasselled  ends  himg  down  on  the  clerit'^ 
left  sidc. 

CLEPPER,  OB  CLAPPE.  — A  wooden  ratHe,  anciently  useil 
to  sammon  the  faithfal  to  church  on  the  three  last  days  of  Holy 
Week,  when  it  was  cuatomary  for  the  church  bells  to  remain 
ailent.  Anthony  a  Wood,  in  his  MS.  "  Notea  on  the  Oxfordslure 
Churchea,^'  mentions  one  that  in  his  day  remained  at  Thame,  in 
that  county,  of  wbich,  however,  no  tracę  can  be  now  diBcovered. 

CLERESTORY. — The  uppermost  row  of  windowa  in  thenare 
of  a  church.  Thoae  windowa  by  which  in  a  charch  with  aisles 
the  light  ia  cast  upon  the  aiales  of  the  aame.  That  rangę  of  npper 
Windows  which  is  distiugnished  from  the  blind-story. 

CLERGY  (KAĄpof,  a  lot  or  inheritance). — The  great  body  of 
ecclesiastica, — ^bishops,  priesta,  and  deacons. 

CLERICULUS.— A  term  ta  designate  a  child  deatined  by  its 
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parents  for  holy  orders  and  the  ministry  of  the  altar^  who 
has  receiyed  the  clerical  tonsure  as  an  eamest  and  sign  of 
his  hope  and  intention  so  to  seire  Almighty  God  in  the  clerical 
State. 

CLINICAL  BAPTISM.— A  term  to  designate  private  bap- 
tism,  when  administered  on  the  couch  to  sick  or  dying 
persons. 

CLOCHIER. — A  detached  beli,  spirelet,  or  campanile. 

CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER.  —  The  camation  pink,  a  species 
of  the  Dianthus.  This  flower,  archaically  drawn,  is  freguently 
fonnd  in  mediaeyal  MSS.  symbolizing  the  graces  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgin  Mary. 

COADJUTOR  BISHOP.— See  Bishop  Coadjutor. 

CODEX.— 1.  A  MS.  2.  A  book,  and  especially  The  Book, 
i.e.  the  Bibie.  3.  A  codę,  i.e.  a  digest  of  legał  documents,  laws^ 
acts  of  parliament,  or  records. 

C(EMETARIA.— iSee  Abenabu. 

CCENACULUM. — 1.  A  term  to  designate  the  representa- 
tion  of  OUT  Lord^s  Last  Supper,  commonly  found  in  the 
refectory  or  eating*room  of  a  reUgioua  honse.  2.  The  refectory 
itself. 

CCENA  DOMINI.— The  Latin  term  for  Maundy-Thursday. 

CCENOBITES. — Members  of  a  religious  order,  living  by  rule 
in  their  appointed  honse  or  monastery. 

COIF. — ^A  cowl,  cap,  hood|  or  head-dress. 

COLET. — ^An  old  English  designation  for  an  acolyte.  The 
term  ''  acolyte  '^  yulgarly  abbreyiated. 

COLLATION.  —  1.  A  legał  term  to  designate  the  presenta- 
tion  by  a  bishop  to  a  rectory,  yicarage,  canonry,  or  prebend  in 
his  own  gift.  2.  A  modem  term  to  signify  the  chief  meal  on 
an  abstinence-day. 

COLLECTA.  —  1 .  A  coUect  or  short  prayer.  A  prajretj  in 
which  the  leading  speciality  of  a  pnblic  service  is  colleełed  iato  a 
few  terse  sentences.  2.  A  coUection  of  alms  and  oblations.  The 
offerings  of  the  faithful  at  Mass.     3.  The  Liturgy. 
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COLLECTARIUM.  —  A  book  of  coUects  or  shorfc  prayew, 
anciently  called  a  "  coucher/'  The  latter  word  appears  to  be 
thus  derived, — Collectarinm^  collectier,  colctier,  coulctier,  couc- 
tier,  couchier,  coucher.  The  term  ''  coucher  *'  is  freąuently  f oond 
in  English  medisByal  MSS.^  and  occasionallj  in  chnrch  inyen- 
tories  and  churchwardens'  accounts. 

COLLEGE. — 1.  A  community.  2.  Seyeral  persons  collected 
into  one  corporate  body.  3.  A  society  of  men  invested  with 
certain  rights  and  powej*8,  engaged  in  a  common  work,  and  per- 
forming certain  prescribed  duties.  4.  A  rangę  of  buildings  in 
which  such  a  society  is  located. 

COLLEGIAN.— The  inmate  of  a  college. 

COLLEGIATE.— Pertaining  to  a  college. 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCH.  — 1.  A  chnrch  belonging  to  a 
college.  2.  A  church  which,  haying  no  bishop^s  seat  nor  5>ee, 
has  tho  ancient  retinue  of  dean  or  prorost,  together  with  canons^ 
prebends,  and  chanters. 

COLLOP  MONDAY.  — The  Monday  after  Quinqaagesuiia 
Snnday :  so  called  because  on  that  day  the  faithfnl  began  to 
Ieavo  oflF  the  use  of  flesh-meat ;  "  coUop  "  being  a  name  descrip- 
tive  of  a  piece  of  meat  or  flesh. 

COLOBIUM. — L.  The  sleeveles8  di'ess  of  a  monk.  2.  Au 
episcopal  yestment^  similar  in  kind  to  the  tunic,  only  without 
sleeves.  3.  A  dress  wom  by  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  corona- 
tion,  corresponding  to  the  clerical  dalmatic.  The  use  of  the  colo* 
bium  is  still  retained  at  our  English  coronations. 

COLOURS  ECCLESIASTICAL.— Yarious  colours  have  beeu 
used  in  the  public  services  of  tho  Clim*ch  Universal,  a  custoin 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  even  from  the  first  centuries  of  its 
existence.  They  have  varied,  aud  still  vary,  in  diflferent  parts  of 
Christendom.  No  uniformity  has  been  arrived  at.  The  Greeks, 
Romans,  Milanese,  and  the  ancient  Church  of  England  differediii 
custoni.  At  present,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  following  nile 
is  observed  ; — White  is  used  from  tho  evening  of  Christ mas-evc 
to  the  Octave  of  Epipliaiiy,  inclusiyc  (except  on  the  two  feast^ 
of  St.  Stephen  aud  the  Holy  Innoccnts) ;  at  the  celebratiou 
of  Młunidy-Thursday  and  on  Easter-eve,  from  the  evening  of 
Easter-eve  to  the  Yigil  of  Peiitecost,  on  Trinity  Suiiday,  ou 
Coi-pus  Christ  i  day  and  its  Octave,  on  the  feasts  of  the  Puritica- 
tion,  Conyersioii  of  St.  Paul,  Annunciation,  St.  John  Baptist^ 
St.  Michael,  AU  Saints,  on  all  feasts  of  our  Lady,  and  of  Saintł^ 
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and  Yirginii  iiyt  Martyrs,  at  weddings,  and  ou  the  anniyersary 
feast  of  the  Dedication  o£  the  Churcli.  Red  on  the  Vigil  of  Pen- 
tecost  to  the  next  Saturday,  Holy  Innocenta  (if  on  a  Sunday),  and 
all  other  feasts.  Yiolet  frotn  Septuagesima  Sunday  to  Kastcr- 
eve,  from  AdTent  to  Cliristniaa-eve,  Ember-week  in  September,  aJl 
yigiłs  that  are  fasted,  Holy  Iimocents  (unless  on  Sanday).  Black 
oa  Good  Friday  and  fnnerals.     Green  on  all  ferial  days. 

COLUMBA. — A  dove;  a  yessel  shaped  like  a  dove.  Anticntly 
the  Blessed  Sacramentwas 
reserved  within  a  vessel  o£ 
precious  metal  madę  in  the 
form  of  a  doye,  which 
was  sospeoded  before  the 
High  Altar  by  a  cbain 
from  the  roof  of  the 
chnrch.  Tu  this  chaiii 
was  hnng  a  corona-likc 
disb,  baam,  or  ditik,  en- 
closed  by  other  chains, 
on  which  t^e  dove  itself 
was  placed.  This  ressel 
opened  on  the  back ;  wfaile 
in  the  body  of  it  waw 
formed  a  receptacle  for 
the  Host,  aerepreseutedin 
the  woodcnt  upon  page 
90,  The  castom  of  re- 
serving  the  Sacrament  in 
such  a  ressel  was  origin- 
nlly  common  to  East  and 
^Vest,  Perpetuua,  Bishop 
of  Tours,  A.D.  474,  left 
iu  his  will  a  8ilver  doTe  to 
Amalariusj  a  priest.  It  is 
rccorded  of  St.  Basil  the 
Great  that  be  reservcd  the  Lord's  Body  in  a  dove  madę  of  gold. 
The  smaller  exampk',  illuatrated  by  the  engraTinga  here  given, 
is  from  the  colebrated  Frencli  collectiou  of  M,  le  Comte  dc 
Bastard.  The  "  peristerium,"  liowever,  occurs  in  seyeral  old 
EngKsh  iuvcntorie8  of  Church  onmmenta.  Figui-es  of  doves,  as 
appropriate  ecclesiastical  aymbols,  were  likewiso  suspended  ovei' 
English  baptisteiieK,  and  ure  sonietimes  foiutd  ciu-vcd  on  the 
caiiopies  of  fonts.  As  symbolic  repi^esontations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  are  likewise  car^ed  over  altars ;  and  sometimes,  as 
ou  the  brnss  corona  at  Thame  Cliurchj  Osfoi-dshire,  they  sym- 
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bolize  tlie  Licht  and  Glory  of  God.     Ex&inples  of  this  costom 
.  are  found  in  illumioated  MSS..  aud  such  ressels  cxist  ia  sereral 


foreign  eacristies,  tboTigh  their   nse   bae  latel;  giren  place  to 
the  ordinary  tabemacle  {See  Illufltrations).— iSee  Tabibnacłe. 

COMB  ECCLESIASTICAL  (Sason,  cam6). —  A  comb  o£ 
iTory  or  precioos  metal  waa  one  of  the  omamenta  found  in  ancient 
sacnstioB,  for  the  practical  use  of  tbe  clergy.  £acb  cleric  had 
bis  own,  The  comb  was  usually  buried  with  tbe  priest  on  his 
decease.  8t.  Cuthberfe,  of  iTory,  found  in  his  tomb  when  opened, 
remains  in  tbe  Library  of  Durbam  Cathedral. — See  Itobies. 

COMFORTABLB  WORDS  (THE).— A  modern  featore  in  the 
ezisting  Anglican  form  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nioo,  first  introduced  in  the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,, 
A.D.  1 552,  consisting  of  four  tezts  of  Scriptnre,  whicb  the  priest 
is  directed  to  addi^s  to  tho  people.  Tbeee  words  follow  tbe 
Absolution,  and  precede  the  Preface. 

COMFORTER  (THE).— Tbe  EngUsh  term  fonnd  in  the 
Prayer-book  and  in  the  English  Bibie  for  tbe  Third  Person  in 
the  Trinify. 
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COMMANDERY.— A  celi  of  the  Knights  Templars,  to  which 
incapacitated  members  of  the  parent  house  retired  in  their  old 
ago. 

UOMMEMORATION.— 1.  The  act  of  calling  to  remembrance 
by  some  public  and  formal.  solemnity.  2.  Tho  priyate  remem- 
brance of  the  names  and  needs  of  the  faithful  by  the  priest-cele- 
brant  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  3.  The  use  in  the  seryices 
of  the  day-hours  on  any  particular  day,  of  the  coUect  of  some 
other  day,  which  latter  day  is  to  be  commemorated.  4.  Com- 
memoration-day  in  the  University  of  Oxford  is  an  annoal  solem- 
nity in  remembrance  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the 
Uniyersity,  when  speeches  are  madę,  prize  compositions  recited, 
and  honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  distinguished  persons. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  DEPARTED. 
— The  solemn  remembrance  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  who  have 
passed  from  hence  with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  now  rest  in  the 
sleep  of  peace.  A  prayer  substantially  containing  such  a  com- 
memoration  is  found  in  every  ancient  Liturgy.  Prayer  for  the 
dead  has  been  pronoanced  legał  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
court  in  EngUnd. 

COMMENDAM  (IN). — A  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  law  to 
signify  a  benefice  commended  by  the  king  to  the  care  of  a  cleric 
to  hołd  nntil  a  proper  pastor  is  provided. 

COMMENDATION.— 1.  The  act  of  commending;  a  favour- 
able  representation  in  words.  2.  The  act  of  commending  the 
dying  to  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God. 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  — 1.  Letters  which  present 
to  fayonrable  notice  or  reception.  2.  Morę  especially  certificates 
of  a  formal  naturę  giyen  by  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  travellers,  in  order  to  obtain  for  them  due  con- 
sideration. 

COMMENDATORY  PRAYER.— A  prayer  in  which  a  special 
person  or  particular  cause  is  commended  to  Almighty  God  in 
iDtercession. 

COMMINATION.— 1.  A  threatening.  2.  The  recital  of  God^s 
threatenings  by  means  of  a  public  seryice,  so  called,  in  the  Church 
of  Englana>  used  on  the  first  day  of  Lent.  3.  A  denunciation  of 
punishment. 

COMMISSARY.— In  ecclesiastical  law,  the  offlcer  of  a  bishop 
who  has  been  formally  appointed  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction 
in  the  bishop^s  name,  and  on  his  behalf . 
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COMMON  OF  SAINTS.— A  festal  seryice  in  honour  of  a 
particular  kind  or  class  of  saints,  e.gr.  a  marfcyr,  a  virgin,  or  con- 
fessor ;  suitable  consequently  for  any  festiyal  commemorating 
one  of  the  class  in  which  the  name  of  the  saint  commemorated  is 
introduced  in  the  collect  and  at  the  other  appointed  places. 

COMMONER. — ;At  Oxford  a  student  who  is  not  dependent  on 
the  foundation  for  support,  but  who  pays  for  his  own  board  or 
commons,  together  with  all  other  collegiate  charges. 

COMMUNICANT.— One  of  the  faithful  iu  Christ  who, 
having  become  a  communicant^  abides  by  the  injunction  of  the 
Ghurch^  and  communicates  at  least  three  times  a  year^of  which 
Easter  is  one. 

COMMUNICATORY    LETTERS.  — &^ee  Commbndatory 

Letters. 

COMMUNIO,  COMMUNION.  — 1.  The  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  2.  The  partaking  of  our  Lord^s  body  and  blood 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  3.  A  hymn  sung  during  the 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  This  latter  practioe  is 
referred  to  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

COMMUNIO  PEREGRINA.  — 1.  The  communion  of  a  so- 
joumer.  2.  The  admission  to  the  Church^s  oflSices  and  sacra.- 
ments  of  a  bearer  of  letters  commendatory. 

COMMUNIO  PR^SANCTIFICATORUM.— The  i-eception 
on  Good  Friday  by  the  priest  of  the  Reserred  Sacrament  in  the 
Roman  Church,  as  foUows :  —  The  celebrant  places  It  on  the 
paten,  and  then  on  the  corporal.  In  the  mean  time  the  deacou 
puts  winę  and  the  subdeacon  watel*  into  the  chalice,  which,  how^- 
ever,  are  neither  blesscd  nor  consecrated  on  this  day.  The  cele- 
brant then  places  the  chalice  on  the  altar,  the  deacoii  covering  it 
with  the  pall.  The  celebrant  then  incenses  the  oflferings  and 
altar,  washes  his  hands,  and  recites  the  Orałe  Fratres  and  Pater 
Noałer.  Then  all  kneel  to  worship  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  whicli 
the  celebrant,  without  any  prayer,  diyides  into  three  parts,  pkcing 
one  in  the  chalice.  He  then  communicates  himself  of  both  sacra- 
ment and  chalice  (with  the  particie),  and  proceeds  to  receive  the 
ablutions  in  the  ordinary  way. 

COMMUNION-CLOTH.— A  long  cloth  of  white  linen  spretui 
ł)ver  the  altar-rails  at  the  tinie  of  communion,  held  at.each  end 
by  lui  acolyte,  and  supported  l)y  cacli  of  the  faithful  who  come 
to  communicate,  so  tbat  no  irreverence  by  accident  or  otlicrwiae 
may  occur  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
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COMPLINł],  OR  COMPLETORIUM  (French,  coinplle).—The 
seventh  and  last  of  the  day-hours  of  the  Western  Church,  com- 
monly  recited  at  9  p.m. 

COMPROYINCIAL. — One  belonging  to  the  same  province 
or  archiepiseopal  jurisdiction. 

CONCEPTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  YIRGIN  MARY.— 
It  is  a  pious  opinion  in  the  Chureh  Uniyersal  that  the  Yirgin 
Mary  was  conceived  withoui  any  stain  of  original  sin.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  this  doctrine  has  of  late  years  been 
accepted  as  an  article  of  faith.  In  St.  Anselm^s  time  the  8th  of 
December  was  set  apart  as  a  feast  commemoraling  this  miracu- 
lous  Conception,  it  having  previously  been  obserred  in  Franco. 
This  festival  is  still  retained  in  the  calendar  of  the  Prayer-book 
of  the  Chureh  of  England.  The  same  Chureh,  in  her  coUect  for 
Christmas-day,  seems  to  teach  openly  that  Mary,  like  Jeremiah 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  at  least  boini  without  sin. 

CONCHA. — A  medieeyal  term  for  an  apse. — Hec  Apsb. 

CONCILIA  MARTYRUM.— A  term  applied  to  the  Roman 
catacombs. — Sec  Arekabia. 

CONCLAYE. — The  assembly  of  the  seventy  cardinals  of  tlic 
Roman  Chureh  for  the  election  of  a  Supremę  Pontiff. 

CONCORDAT.— 1.  An  agreement  madę  with  the  Bishop  of 
Romę  by  a  temporal  sovereign,  relating  to  matters  ecclesiastical. 
2.  In  canon  law  a  compact,  agreement,  or  covenant  conceming 
some  beneficiary  matter,  c.y.  promotion,  resignation,  &c. 

CONCURRENCE  OF  HOLIDAYS.  — Festivals  are  said  to 
"  eoncur  "  when  one  feast  is  sucoeeded  by  ańother  feast,  so  that 
the  second  evensong  of  the  former  concurs  with  the  first  even- 
song  of  the  latter. 

CONDUCTUS.— 1.  A  conduct.  2.  An  unendowed  chaplain. 
The  name  and  office  are  both  retained  at  Eton. 

CONFESSIO. — 1.  A  confession.  2.  A  receptacle  or  crypt 
for  the  relics  of  the  saints  under  an  altar.  This  term  is  common 
in  Roman  Catholic  countńes.  The  making  of  such  receptacles 
for  relics  arose  from  the  faćt  that  several  ancient  churches  were 
built  over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  Christ. 

CONFESSIÓNAL.  — 1.  That  place  in  a  chureh  where  the 
priest  receiyes  the  private  confessions  of  the  faithfal.  2.  A 
stone  sedile  in  the  catacombs.     In  England  ancient ly  the  priest 
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Bat  in  the  chancel  to  receive  confessions.  Yery  few  old  conatmc- 
tional  confessionals  esist.  That  figured  in  the  woodcut  under 
tho  term  '^  Shriving-Beaf  {See  Shbiying-sbat),  almost  uniquc, 
still  rcmains  at  Tanfield  churcł^^  near  Ripon,  and  is  desenring 
of  the  careful  attention  o£  the  ecclesiologist. 

CONFESSOR. — 1.  A  priest  who  hears  confessions.  2.  A 
saint  who  has  confessed  Christ  by  temporal  loss,  suffering,  im- 
prisonment,  or  exile. 

CONFIRMATION.— A  sacrament  by  which  the  faithful,  who 
have  already  been  madę  children  of  God  in  holy  baptism^  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  prayer  and  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  the  succcssors  of  the  Apostles,  in  order  to  their  being 
madę  strong  and  perfect  Christians^  and  Taliant  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  called  confirmation  from  its  effect,  which  is  to 
confirm  or  strengthen  those  who  receive  it  in  the  profession  of 
the  true  f aith ;  to  giye  them  such  courage  and  resolation  as  to  be 
willing  rather  to  die  than  to  tam  from  it ;  and  to  arm  them  in 
generał  against  all  their  spiritual  enemies. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  A  BISHOP.  —  The  public  «wt  by 
which  the  archbishop  of  a  province  formally  recognizes  the  elec- 
tion  of  one  of  his  suffragan  bishops. 

CONFITEOR.— '^  I  confess."  A  technical  term  for  the  eon. 
fession  in  the  Łatin  Church. 

CONGE  D^ELIRE. — A  royal  document  authorizing  the  elec- 
tion  of  a  bishop  in  England. 

CONSECRATION.— 1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  separating 
from  a  eommon  to  a  sacred  use.  2.  An  act  by  which  a  priest 
elected  receives  the  grace  of  the  episcopate  by  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  three  bishops.  '  3.  The  act  by  which,  when  a  priest 
says  Mass,  our  Blessed  Lord  vouchsafes,  through  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  become  present  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  winę.  4.  The  act  of  a  bishop  or  priest  setting  any- 
thingapart — e.g,  a  church,  an  altar,  sacred  yestments — ^for  the 
seryice  of  God. 

CONSECRATION  CROSS.— According  to  the  directions  of 
the  ancient  Western  Pontificals,  twelve  crosses  should  either  be 
sculptured  or  painted  in  different  parts  of  a  new  church. 
Generally,  they  are  found  inside ;  but  sometimes  (as  at  Uffing- 
ton  Church,  in  Berkshire)  outside  the  sacred  edifice.  Occa- 
sionally  a  recessed  stone  ąuatrefoil  is  charged  with  a  floriated 
brass  cross;  but  ordinarily,  consecration  crosses  are  painted 
either  on  the  walls  or  pillars.     An  example  of  a  painted  cross 
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may  be  found  under  the  word  '^  Brancłi  ^*  {8ee  page  59) ;  another 
specimen  of  a  consecration  cross  sculptured  within  a  circie  is 
given  from  the  old  cathedral  church  of  Brechin,  in  Scotland  (See 
Illustration).  In  the  act  of  consecrating  a  church^  a  Catholic 
bishop  anoints  the  twelre  crosses  with  Holy  chrism,  '^in  the 
Name  of   the  Blessed  Trinity,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of 
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the  glorious  Yirgin  Mary  and  of  all  Saints/'  and  specially  of  the 
Saint  whose  name  the  Church  is  to  bear.  Then  the  crosses  are 
incensed.  A  branch  for  a  taper  ia  usually  placed  opposite  each 
consecration  cross,  and  the  taper  is  lit  during  the  seryice  of  con- 
Becration ;  as  also,  in  some  places,  on  the  anniyersary  of  that 
ceremoily. 

CONSECRATOR. — One  who  consecrates,  whether  a  bishop 
or  a  priest. 

CONSISTENTES,  or  STANDERS.— The  third  or  highest 
order  of  penitents  in  the  Primitive  Church.  They  were  permitted 
to  assist  at  the  divine  mysteries,  but  were  not  allowed  either  to 
join  in  making  oblations  or  to  receire  the  Holy  Communion. 

CONSISTORY  COURT.— The  ordinary  court  of  a  bishop, 
which,  of  old,  was  commonly  presided  over  by  his  chancellor. 

CONSUETUDINARIUM.— A  consuetudinary,  Le.  a  book 
containing  a  description  of  the  customary  ritual  common  to 
any  particnlar  diocese  or  religious  order. 

CONYENT.  —  1.  A  monaśtic  building  for  monks,  canons 
regolar,  or  nuns.     2.  A  nunnery. 

CONYENTUAL  CHURCH.  — The  church  attached  or  be- 
longing  to  a  convent. 

COPE. — The  cope  {Cappa  plumalis)  is  an  exact  semicircle, 
like  a  cloak,  attached  to  which  is  a  hood,  anciently  used  as  such, 
but  now  a  merę  ornamental  appendage  covered  with  decoration. 
Along  the  straight  edge  of  the  semicircle  runs  the  orphrey,  a 
band  of  embroidery,  often  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly 
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description,  usnally  representing  fignres  of  saints^  heraldic  or 
Bymbolical  devices^  and  adomed  with  jewels,  pearls^  or  precious 
metals.  Anciently  it  was  used  chiefly  in  processión,  at  respers, 
duńng  mass  by  some  of  the  assistant  clergy,  at  consecrations, 
confirmationB,  and  other  solemn  occasions.  On  our  Lord\s  festi- 
vals,  on  CorpuR-Christi  day,  on  the  feasts  of  .our  Lady,  and  at 
other  speeial  seasons,  copes  were  worn  by  all  the  clergy  during 
the  recitation  of  divine  service,  the  colour,  of  course,  being 
regulated  by  that  for  the  day.  This  yestment  was  one  of  the 
chief  omaments  which  the  reformers  thought  fit  practically  to 
retain,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  ^i^g  James^  ^ 
Charles  the  First,  seems  to  have  been  always  worn,  as  the  rubric 
directs,  in  cathedrals  and  the  larger  parish  churches ;  of  which 
fact  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  exist.  Innnmerable  instances 
are  given  in  the  Hierurgia  Anglicana  that  this  vestment  has  been 
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worn  even  down  to  this  present  period.  Witliin  the  memory  of 
persons  living,  the  use  ot  copes  at  the  altar  has  been  laid  aside  at 
Dm-ham,  while  at  the  coronations  of  all  our  monarcha  sińce 
the  Reformation  copes  have  been  worn.  Their  form,  however, 
recently  has  been  a  sad  departure  from  that  of  the  ancient  shape, 
especially  in  that  they  have  trains  borne  by  pages,  making  them 
appear  very  unlike  the  ancient  vestment.  If  the  rubrics  of  the 
Prayer-book  be  followed,  the  eope  should  be  worn  by  the  priest 
at.the  altar  on  Gtood  Friday,  when  there  is  no  celebration,  and 
by  a  bishop  in  every  function,  except  the  ministry  at  the  altar, 
when,  of  conrse,  he  will  wear  the  proper  sacrificial  robę.  Of 
ancient  copes  several  remain.  There  are  five  at  Durham,  twe  of 
which  are  mnch  injured,  one  at  Ely,  one  at  Carlisle,  two  at  Salis- 
bnry,  one  at  Lichfield,  several  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  ven- 
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many  iu  the  faaudis  of  pi'ivate  iiidividuul«  ;  Ite^idea  gumc  at  tho 
Roman  Catbolic  College  of  St.  Mary,  Oscott,  and  at  St.  Chad'8, 
Birming'ham,  aniongst  other  of  their  cathedrala.  Frapments  alao 
ezist  in  many  places;  at  Bircham  St.  Mary'a,  Norfolkj  at  East 
Laugdon,  Kent ;  and  at  Romsey  Abbey  Clinrch,  Hants.  Ancient 
brasBCB  fumisb  numerous  artistic  and  beautiful  patterns.  Tbat 
of  a  former  warden  of  Merton,  south-west  of  the  altar  in  tbe 
chapel  of  tbat  college,  is  remarkable  for  an  orphrey  of  tabemacle- 
work  of  a  good  eccTesiastical  design. 


conOKii  Łucis.— (See  Mxt  page.) 

COPE-CHEST.— A  deep  and  broad  wooden  chest,  semicir- 
cular  in  sbape,  for  containing  copea  unfolded, — an  ordinary  piece 
of  fomiture  in  the  sacriaties  of  our  largeat  and  most  important 
cburcbea  in  tobŁ  yeara.    Exaniplea  are  to  be  aeen,  amongst  other 

Elaces,  at  Wells  Catbedral,  at  Salisbury  Cathedra!,  at  York 
Linster,  at  Lockinge,  Berkshire,  nnd  at  Church  Brampton, 
Nortbamptonshire. 

CORNU  EPISTOL.(E.— Tbe  Epistle  hom  of  a  Christian  altar, 
i.  p.  the  right-hand  comer ;  ao  reckoned  when  the  face  of  the 
onlooker  is  directed  towarda  the  east. 

£f^i  ahmarf.  H 
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CORSr  EYANGELn.— The  Goepel  lun  ot  a  CkMOu 
aitar,  i.e.  the  kfc^hand  comer;  so  rei^oaed  wbeH  the  bce  of 
the  onlooker  is  directcd  towards  the  enet. 


CORONA    CXERICALIS.— The    dericml    ciown,    Z.^.   the 

toiL«Tire. 

CORONA  LUCIS.— A  crown  of  ligfet.  A  emmkr  hang^ing 
construction  for  lightinc  a  cłmrch  or  chapel.  A  circlet — sin^e, 
double,  or  treble — containing  rin^  of  caiidlesticks  for  wax  tapers^ 
sometimes  for  the  pnrpose  of  lighting  the  charch,  but  morę 
frequentłj  used  at  Easter  and  ot  ber  spedal  feasts^  as  sjmbolical 
of  Christ  the  Łight  of  the  World.  Coronae  were  placed  before 
altars  :  before  the  rood,  and  before  reliquaries :  or  they  were 
hung  in  single  or  double  rows,  from  east  to  west,  in  a  choir. 
Eyery  chnrch  or  cathedra!  owned  many  such  of  old ;  and  6ome 
few  eramples  eiist.  from  which,  in  England,  excellent  modem 
specimens  hare  been  madę.     {See  Slustration,  preceding  page,) 

CORONA  NinPTIALIS.— The  nuptial  crown,  i.e.  the  wreath 
or  ornament  placed  on  the  head  of  the  bride  in  the  Western,  as 
well  as  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  Eastem  Church,  at 
the  time  of  marriaore. 

CORPORAL. — ^A  sqnare  piece  of  linen,  so  called  becanse  tłie 
Corpwf,  or  Sacramental  Body  of  Christ,  is  placed  on  it  during 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Anciently  it  was  mnch  larger  than  it  is  at 
present.  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centmry,  compares  it  to  the  clean  linen  cloth  in  which  St.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  wrapped  the  Body  of  our  Lord. 

CORPORAL  WORKS  OF  MERCY  (THE).— Seren  Christian 
dndes,  as  follows :— To  f eed  the  hungry.  To  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty.  To  clothe  the  naked.  To  shelter  the  outcast.  To  risit  the 
sick.  To  visit  the  captire,  and  To  bury  the  dead. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.— 1.  The  Body  of  Christ,  i.  ^.  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  2.  A  feast  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  held  on  the  Thnrsday  after  Trinity 
Snnday,  first  obserred  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centupy. 
CoU^ies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  dedicated  in  honour  of 
Corpus  Christi. 

COSTERE.— A  mediaBTal  term  for  the  side-hangings  which, 
suspended  on  rods,  anciently  enclosed  the  altar,  or,  stretched 
npon  frames,  stood  at  either  end,  to  protect  the  liffhted  tapers 
from  draughts.  ^ 

COTTA.— The  Italian  term  for  a  short  surplice,  whether  with 
op  without  sleeves. 
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COUCHER. — 4S€e  Collectarium. 

COUNCIL. — ^An  assembly  of  tlie  Church^s  niloi^s,  i.e.  of  the 
bisHopR.  The  sevon  (Ecumenical  Councils  arc :  —  (a)  Nicaea, 
A.S.  325;  (S)  first  of  Constantinople,  A.S.  381  ;  (7)  Ephesus, 
A.S.  431 ;  (o)  Chalcedon,  A.S.  451 ;  (c)  second  of  Constantinople, 
A.S.  553;  {t)  third  of  Constantinople,  A.S.  680;  (rj)  second  of 
Nicfiea,  A.S.  787. 

COWL. — A  capacious  hood  attached  to  the  back  of  the.  neck 
of  the  ordinary  monastic  habit. 

CRAMP-RINGS. — Rings  of  precious  metal,  first  blessed  by 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor  as  preservatives  against  cramp. 
Many  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  England  continued  the 

practice.     James  II.  was  the  last  king  who  obserred  it. 

■» 

CREDENCE  (Ital.  credenza), — ^A  table,  either  of  stone  or 
wood,  placed  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
receive  the  oblations  of  bread  and  winę,  the  saored  and  other 
vessels  for  the  Mass,  and  the  Service-books.  Sometimes  the 
credence  is  formed  by  a  recessed  cavity  in  the  wali  of  the 
church,  and  this  most  freąuently  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanc- 
tnary.  The  credence,  when  constructional,  is  often  conjoincd 
with  the  piscina. 

CREDO  (Latin,  '' I  helieye''), —Tho  belief,  or  form  of  sound 
words,  eontaining  the  Apostles'  doctrine. 

CRESSELLE. — The  French  term  for  a  wooden  rattle,  used 
in  some  parts  of  Western  Christendom  instead  of  bells,  to 
summon  the  faithful  to  church  during  the  last  three  days  of 
Holy  Week. — See  Clappe. 

* 

CRESSET. — ^An  oiUlamp  in  which  the  wiek  floats  abont  upon 
n  smali  circle  of  cork.  Anciently  our  English  churches  were 
often  lighted  with  cressets,  and  the  side-chapels  of  our  cathedrals 
were  likewise  so  illuminated. 

r 

CROSS. — 1.  A  gibbet,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber 
placed  across  each  other,.  either  in  the  form  of  a  +,  a  T,  or  an 
X  .  2.  The  sign  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  our  Blessed 
Lord  died  upon  the  cross.  The  ancient  Christians  prayfed  with 
their  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  has  been  long  used,  even  from  Apostolic  times,  as  a  mark 
of  Christianity  and  as  an  external  expression  of  devotion.  It  is 
practised  in  the  administration  of  all  the  Sacraments.  It  is 
found  on  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  ancient  basilicas,  over 
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baptisteries  and  altars.  It  snrmounted  the  cap  of  the  patriarcli 
and  the  crown  of  the  emperor.  It  was  borne  in  processions, 
and  płaced  orer  the  graves  of  the  faithful  departed.  In  the 
fifth  century  it  was  ererywhere  used  amongst  Christians.  Later 
on,  when  the  Church  had  driven  back  heathenism,  it  was  erected 
by  the  wayside,  in  the  market-place,  on  hill-tops,  in  the  cloister, 

and  in  the  churchyard.  Yarious 
fomis  of  it  came  into  use  from 
time  to  time,  more  especially 
at  the  period  of  the  Crasades, 
There  was  the  Łatin  Cross  and 
the  Greek  Cross,  the  Cross  of 
Jerosalem,  the  Cross  boltonnśe, 
the  Cross  of  Calvary,  the  Cross 
fleury,  the  Cross  fourchśe,  the 
Cross  moihne,  the  Cross  mill- 
rind,   the    Cross    ermine,  the 
Cross  formće,  with  many  others. 
Crosses  are  found  boUi  as  ex* 
temal  and  internal  omaments 
in  the  churches  of  the  English 
Establishment.     A  cross  on  or 
above  the  altar  is  one  of  the 
legał  ornament  a  of  the  same; 
and  the  Cross,  with  the  figurę 
of  our  Lord  attached,  can  be 
erected  in  sculpture  over  the 
altar,  or  as  an  important  part 
of  the  rood-screen.     Anciently 
al  most   every   English  church 
owned  its  Rood  Cross,  with  the 
figures  of  Mary  and  John  on 
either  side.     No  sermon,  or  re- 
cord  of  the  Passion,  could  have 
taught   the  "doctrine   of  the 
Cross''  more  strikingly  or  efficiently.    The  rood  has  been  recently 
restored  in  some  places,  and  its  use  and  adyantage  are  obvious. 
Thus  Christians  are  reminded  of  the  great  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  of  the  lofty  precepts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross. 
{See  lUustration.) 

CROSS  CROSSLET. — ^A  cross  with  equal  arms,  each  of  the 
ends  of  which  is  terminated  by  another  cross. 

CROSS,  GREEK. — A  cross  in  which  the  vertical  and  trans- 
yerse  parts  are  of  an  equal  length. 


rOURTBBNTH-ClNTURT   CROSS,   ON  A 
CBANCEŁ.SCRIBN. 
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CROSS,  LATIN.— A  cross  the  transyerse  b3aiń'of.'«vifidh'u 
placed  at  one-third  distance  from  tłie  top  of  the  perpendicular 
portion. 

CROSS,  MARKET, — ^An erection  of  stoue,  commonly  vaułted, 
supported  on  four  or  morę  pillars,  and  entered  by  arciied  aper- 
tures  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Many  curious  and 
remarkablc  ancicut  specimens  existj  e.g,  at  Grlastonbury,  Chi- 
chester, Malmesbury,  and  Winchester.  AU  these  aro  of  Pointed 
architecture. 

GROSS  OF  C AL V ARY.— A  cross  on  three  steps.  These 
steps  are  said  by  some  writers  to  signify  the  three  theological 
yirtues — ^Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

CROSS  OF  MALTA.— A  cross  of  eight  points,  the  badge  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  points  are  said  to  symbolize  the  eight 
Beatitudes  (St.  Matthew  vi.). 

CROSS,  PAP  AL. — A  cross  with  three  transverse  beams,  the 
npper  one  less  wide  than  the  second,  and  the  second  less  wido 
than  the  third. 

CROSS  PECTORAL. — ^A  cross  of  precious  metal  worn  round 
the  necks  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  bishops,  attached  to  a 
chain,  symbolizing  to  the  faithful  authority 
and  jurisdiction^  It  was  worn  by  St. 
Alphege  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
examplo  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  sketch  of  an  ancient  Pectoral 
Cross  preserved  in  the  larger  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  of  Salamanca.  {^See  lUustra- 
tion.)> 

CROSS,  PROCESSIONAL.— A  lofty 
cross  attached  to  a  staff  borne  in  solemn 
proccssions.  Anciently,  on  one  side  was 
scolptured  a  representation  of  our  Lord 
in  His  Passion,  and  on  the  other  the 
Blessed    Virgin    Mary.       Some    modem    spakish  exaiipl»  or  a 

specimens  are  similarly  adorned.  ^*^** 

CROSS,  RELigUARY.— A  box  of  precious  metal,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  so  arranged  as  to  receivo  particles  of  the  relics 
of  the  saints. 

CROSS  OF  THE  RBSURRECTION  OF  CHRIST.— A 
tali  slight  cross,  to  the  t^>p  of  which  is  affixed  a  floatmg  pennon 
of  white,  charged  in  its  turn  with  a  scarlet  or  crimson  cross. 
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A  : :/:  >: -P^ŚS:  (-TfiF  SIGN  OF  THE),— A  aim  current  amongst 

:••..  .• .  ''ciifigtfans,  madę  in  the  West  by  drawing  tiie  three  fingers  of 

the  right  hand  from  the  forehead  to  the  breast,  and  from  the 

lef t  to  the  right  shoulder.     The  use  of  this  sign  is  a  very  ancient 

Christian  practice,  possibly  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  Minutius 

Felix  asserts  it  to  have  been  a  badge  of  faith  among  theprimitive 

disciples ;  and  Tertullian,  long  before  materiał  crosses  were  in 

use,  tells  us  that  "upon  every  motion,  at  their  going  out  or 

coming  in,  at  dressing,  at  thełr  going  to  bath,  or  to  meals,  or  to 

bed,  or  whatever  their  employment  or  occasion  called  them  to, 

they  were  wont  to  mark  their  foreheads  with  the  sign  of  the 

Cross ;    adding  that  this  was  a  practice  which  tradition  had 

introduced,  custom  had  confirmed,  and  which  the  present  genera- 

tion  received  upon  the  credit  of  that  which  went  down  before 

them/'     {TerŁullian,  de  Gorou.  MiL,  c.  iii.)     The  following  is 

the  ordinary    Oriental  modę   of  making  the  sign  of  łJt^  Cross. 

The  tips  of  the  thumb  and  the   two  fore-fingers  of  the  right 

hand  are  brought  together  (the  third  and  fourth  fingers  being 

folded  in   the  palm  of  the  hand).     The   hand  is  then   lifted, 

and  the  three  finger-tips  brought  into  contact  with  the  middle 

of  the  forehead  ;  it  is  then  brought  down  to  the  chest,  and  moved 

transversely  upwards  to  the  right  shoulder;    and  lastly,  hori- 

zontally  to  the  left.     The  meaning  of  the  act  is  thus  explained 

by  certain  mystical  Eastem  writers.     The  conjunction  of  the 

three  finger-tips  signifies  in  one  action  the  equality  and  unity  of 

the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  raising  of  the  hand 

to  the  forehead  signifies   that  God  the  Word  was  in  heaven 

glorified  together  with  the  Father  and  the  life-givinp  Spirit  from 

all  eternity.     The  descent  of  the  hand  to  the  waist  or  breast 

denotes  that  this  same  God  came  down  from  hearen  to  the  earth, 

and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  womb  of  the  ever- 

Virgin  Mary,  thus  becoming  man  for  our  salvation  j  the  motion 

upward  to  the  right  shoulder  symbolizes  that  He  has  reascended 

into  heaven,  and  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father ; 

the  horizontal  motion  from  right  to  Icf t,  that  our  Blessed  Saviour's 

arms  were  stretched  out  on  the  Cross  to  make  atonement  for  the 

sins  of  the  world ;  that  He  is  gathering  together  into  one  body  the 

f aithful  out  of  all  nations,  and  that  at  the  last  day  He  will  set  the 

righteous  on  His  right  hand  and  the  wicked  on  flis  left.     After 

the  joined  fingers  have  touched  the  left  shoulders,  some  Eastems 

lay  the  open  palm  on  the  left  breast  over  the  heart  and  bow  the 

head.     This  is  reputed  as  a  declaration  of  devotion  to  the  cause, 

and  submission  to  the  will,  of  the  Divine  Master. 

CROSS  WEEK.— Holy  Week. 
CROWN,  PAPAJj.—See  Tiara. 
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CROZIER. — The  term  for  a  cross  mounted  on  a  staff,  borne 
before  archbishops  and  patriarchs,  symbolizing  their  jurisdiction 
and  authority.  The  use  of  the  crozier  is 
ancient^  for  it  was  borne  before  Pope  Leo  IV., 
St.  Anselm,  and  Archbishop  Peckhani.  (<SVe 
Illnstration.) 

CRUCIFIX  (Latin,  crucifiscus) . — 1 .  A  cross  ^ 
on  which  a  representation  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  is  &stened.  2.  A  representation  in 
painting  or  statnary  of  our  Lord  fastened  to 
the  cross.  The  oldest  examples  of  crucifizes 
are  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
Byzantine  in  character. 

CRUCIFIX,  JANSENIST.— A  crucifix 
in  which  the  arms  of  our  Lord  are  not  ex- 
tended  at  right  angles  with  His  sacred  body, 
but  are  contractedly  suspended  from  the 
cross-beam  parallel  with  the  upright  portion 
of  the  cross.  The  symbolism  of  the  out- 
stretched  arms  is  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men;  that  of  the  Jansenist  crucifiz,  that 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect. 

CRUCIFIX,  PROCESSIONAL.~A 
crucifiz  placed  on  a  staff^  and  used  in  lieu  of 
a  cross  in  processions. 

CRUCIFIXION*— The  nailing  or  &«ten- 
ing  of  a  person  to  a  cross,  with  the  object  of 
putting  him  to  dcath.  Crucifibrion,  reputed 
to  be  the  most  ignominious  and  shameful 
death  to  which  any  one  could  be  exposed, 
was  that  which  only  the  most  useless  and 
abandoned  slaves  sufiered.  At  the  period 
of  our  Blessed  Lord^s  earthly  life,  it  was 
a  punishment  peculiarly  Roman;  though 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greek»,  and  Carthagi- 
ziians  had  practised  it  previously.  Prior  to 
being  fastened  to  the  cros»,  either  by  ropcs 
or  nails,  the  condemned  malefactor  was 
stripped,  being  deprivcd  of  everything  but  a 
slight  covering  round  the  loins.  In  this  state 
hc  was  severely  beateii  with  rods,  and  then 
compelled  to  carry  the  cross  himseU  to  the 
place  of  cxccntion.     The  crime  for  which  tho  person  sufFered  was 
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icscribed  on  a  traDsYereo  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
crosB.  Sometimet)  a  wedge  of  wood  waa  placed  under  me  feet, 
or  at  the  back  portion  of  the  body,  in  order  to  aid  in  supporting 
its  weight,  After  the  cross  was  furuished  with  name  and  cnme 
(for  the  criminal  was  affixed  to  it  iii  a  horizoiital  position,  lying 
un  the  ground),  it  was  lifted,  dropped  into  a  socket  of  wood  iu 
the  earth,  and  then  seciu-ely  wedged  by  smali  stakeg.  At  tbis 
criais,  a  portion  of  stroug  wme  and  uiyrrh,  to  soothe  pain,  was 
uffertjd  to  the  Bnfferer,  A  party  of  woldiers  always  kept  gnard 
uutil  be  had  hrcatbed  his  last ;  and  if  the  criminals  agony  was 
unusually  prolonged,  the  captain  had  a  traditional  authority  to 
break  his  limbs,  and  otherwise  pat  him  out  of  his  misery. 

CRUETS. — Two  smali  rcssels  or  Sagons  for  containiug  the 
wino  and  water  used  in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion. 


They  aro  found  esisting  madę  of  cryetal,  8ilver,  glasa,  latten,  and 
sometimes  of  gold,  When  in  paira,  the  letter  V  {rt««ni)  was 
engraved  on  one,  and  A  {aqua)  on  the  othor.  The  specimens 
engrayed  are  of  the  tifteenth  century.     (See  Illustration.) 


L  which  a  repreeentation 
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CRUSADE. — A  Portngnese  coin,  < 
ot  the  Crucifixion  appears. 

CRYPT  {Gi-eek,  Kpóin-tu,  I  kidę). — 1.  Au  underground  celi 
or  cave,  moi-e  especially  euch  as  are  found  in  cburches  and  cathe- 
drals  for  the  interment  of  the  faithful.  2.  A  subterranean 
chapel  or  oratory.  3.  The  resting-place  underground  of  the 
rebca  of  a  martyr. 
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CRYPT-^. — ^A  name  given  to  the  Catacombs  or  burial- 
places  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  Romę  and  elsewhere. — Sec 
Aeenaria. 

CRYSOM-CLOTH.— &0  Chrisom. 

CUP. — 8ee  Chalicb. 

CDRATE. — A  cleric  licensed  to  tlic  euro  of  souls  in  a  par- 
ticolar  district. 

CURE. — 1.  A  spiritual  charge.     2.  A  euro  of  souls. 

CURIALITY. — The  prerogatives  of  a  court. 

CURSARIUS. — 1.  A  manuscript  containing  the  ordinary 
course  of  daily  seirice.     2.  A  missal.     3.  A  breviary. 

CURSUS. — A  course :  a  rule  of  service.  Hence  a  term  to 
designate  the  peculiar  Missal  of  any  particular  diocese,  proviuce, 
or  national  church.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the 
MS.  Cet^emoniale  in  mediasval  writers. 

CUSP. — In  Pointed  architecture,  a  projecting  point  in  the 
foliation  or  canred  foliage  of  tracery. 

CUSTODIA. — 1.  This  word  signifies  a  shrine  of  precious 
metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  cathedral^  in  which^  as  in  a  tabernacle^ 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  in  procession  on  Corpus- 
Christi  day  and  other  solemn  occasions.  2.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  processional  shrine  containing  the  relics 
of  a  saint. 

CUSTOS  ECCLESI^.— 1.  The  keeper  of  a  church;  the 
8exton  or  sacristan.  2.  The  preseryer  of  order  in  a  church. 
3.  In  some  cathedrals,  the  Cttsłos  prierorum  was  also  Ouałos 
ecclesice. 

CYMOPHANE. — A  minerał,  known  also  as  chryso-beryl. 
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VILY  CELEBRATION.— An  An^caii 
term,  signifying  the  diumal  oftering  o£ 
the  Christian  aacrifice, — a  practice  as 
t  lid  as  tlie  times  of  Tertallian,  or  even 
nf  thc  ApostleM  fhemselTes,  (Acta  ii. 
42— 16.) 

DAILY  PRAYER.  — An  Angiicaa 
[erm  fur  the  Matins  and  Erenson^  of 
che    Established    Chnrcli  of    England. 

There  ai-e  aboiit  1,500  clmrches  in  which  daily  serrice  is  eaid 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Eiugdom. 

DAILY  PREFACE— The  Prefac©  used  on  all  ferial  days  in 
the  Church  of  England,  immediately  before  the  Sanctur  in  the 
aerrioe  of  the  Holy  Commnnion. 

AAIM0NAP1O2  (ioi/jovapioc}.— The  Greek  term  for  a 
demoniac. 

DAI9. — A  raised  floor  or  platform  at  the  itpper  end  of  a 

refectory  or  dining-hall,  where  the  high  table  is  placed. 

DALMATIC  (Latin,  dalmaiica.  vel  tunica;  Greek,  iak/taTitcĄ 
vel  SiXnariKń)- — Tho  Dalmatic,  80  called,  probably,  becanee  it 
was  originally  wom  as  an  ordinary  dress  in  Dalmatia,  is  a  long- 
robc  with  sloercs,  opcn  up  the  sides  about  two  feet,  for  many 
centuries  rogardcd  nu  tho  pucuUar  garment  for  deacons  M  the 
Christian  siicrificc.  In  i-egard  to  this  vestment  and  thc  Tuniolo 
or  Tunic,  thc  fonner  is  the  dresa  of  the  deacoD,  the  latter  that  of 
the  sub-deacon ;  tboir  generał  sbape  being  very  eimilar,  cxcept 
that  the  Dulmntic  haa  longer  sleeTcs  than  the  Tunic,  was  occa- 
sionally  fringod,  it  reached  ncarer  to  thc  fcet,  and  was  moru 
profuscly  oruamcnted.  Throughout  the  Latin  commnnion  therc 
is  now  no  distinctiou  bctwecu  the  Tcstmcnts  of  the  deacon  aiid 
sub-deacon  at  łfntis.  In  tho  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  tbi' 
Dnlniatic  was  probably  mado  of  lineu,  but  in  later  times  tbi- 
was  laid  usido  for  silkf,  faitins,  and  othcr  cf>Rt!ior  fnat«rials.  It 
was  always  adorned  with  colourcd  stripes,  which  ran  otcf  the 
shouklcriJ,  and,  falling  bcforo  and  bchiud,  wcrc  linked  togetbcr 
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on  the  breast  and  back  by  two  otiber  etripes.  Tlieae,  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  were  mostly  embroidered  witb  symbolic  devices, 
and  often  adomed  with  gems  and  plates  of  precions  metals. 
Bat  the  uae  of  it  waa  not  wholly  confined  to  deacous,  for  it  was 
anciently  the  caatom  of  the  Holy  See  to  pormit  this  Tsstment  to 
be  wom  by  bishops  as  a  peculiar  priTilege.  The  Dalmatic  was 
sometimes  worn  by  prelatea  as  earły  as  tho  fourth  century. 
St.  Cyprian,  juat  before  his  martyrdom,  "cum  ee  Dalraatica 
oxspoliassetj  et  diaconibus  tradidissct,  in  lineastctit." — (Ruinart, 


li 

i^ 

^^ 

i 
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Acta  Marłj/rum,  fol.  17ItJ,  p.  218.)  And  that  it  was  used  by  them 
in  England  is  evident;  forwhen  tho  bodyof  St.  Cuthbert,  buried 
A-D.  ti87,  was  disintcrred  A.D.  lOOi,  it  ia  i-ccoidcd  lliat  iimongst 
i)ther  ycstmcnta  was  found  his  Dalmiitic  of  purplc.  The  aucient 
ywTim  use  reqiiired  a  bisliop,  whcii  siiyiug  JIiiss,  in  iiddition  to 
other  garments,  to  be  vested  both  in  Tunic  aud  Dalmatic,  the 
former  of  which  was  nsually  sky-blue  in  colour,  aud  the  lattcr 
fńaged.  Snch  ia  the  custom  abroad  now,  Accordiug  to  Georgins, 
it  distingaished  and  learncd  Italiaii  ritualist  of  tlic  carly  part  of 
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the  last  century,  the  Dalmatic  was  at  one  time  proper  to  the 
deacons  of  Rome^  and  conceded  gradually  to  ministers  o£  tbat 
order  in  other  parts  of  the  Church.  Later,  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  Tunic  and  Dalmatic  was  granted  to  abbots.  The 
use  of  the  latter  was  also  permitted  to  kings  and  emperors,  both 
at  their  coronation  and  when  solemnly  assisting  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  It  fltill  forms  a  portion  of  the  yestments  nsed  by 
EngUsh  8overeigns  at  their  coronation.  At  certain  solenm 
seasons,  the  Sarum  Rite  directed  the  thurifers,  candle-bearers, 
and  singing-clerks  to  be  yested  in  Tunics ;  for  instance^  at  the 
Eucharist  on  Resurrection  Sunday,  and  during  the  solemn  pro- 
cession  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  Our  present  rubric 
regarding  the  "  omaments  of  the  minister ''  relegates  us  to  that 
which  directs  the  gospeller  and  epistoler  "tohave  upon  them  the 
yestures  appointed  for  their  ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albs  with 
Tunicles^''  innumerable  specimens  of  which  can  be  seen  on  ancient 
monuments  and  memoriał  brasses. 

DAMASK  (Ital.  dommasco,  from  Damascus). — 1.  A  woven 
stuflE  of  silk,  having  certain  parts  raised  above  the  ground^  repre- 
senting  flowers  and  other  figures,  used  very  freąuently  in  the 
making  of  ecclesiastical  vestments.  2.  A  kind  of  wrought 
linen^  manufactured  in  Flanders^  in  imitation  of  damask  silk, 
used  in  the  services  of  the  Church  for  towels,  baptismal 
cloths^  &c. 

DEACON  (Latin,  diaconw*).-— A  cleric  in  the  lowest  degree  of 
holy  orders.  The  office  of  a  deacon  is  to  baptize^  to  assist  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  to  minister  the  chalice  at  communion,  and  to 
preach,  if  licensed  by  the  bishop.  His  distinctive  official  dress 
is  cassock,  amice,  alb,  girdle,  maniple,  stole  placed  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  dalmatic. 

DEACONESS. — 1.  A  female  deacon  in  the  primitive  Church. 
2.  The  term  for  a  kind  of  quasi- Sister  of  Mercy  amongst  certain 
Continental  and  other  Protestants. 

DEAD,  PRAYERS  FOR  THE.— Prayers  offered  by  the 
Church  Militant,  whether  in  the  Mass  or  on  other  occasions^  for 
the  faithful  who  have  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
that  God  may  grant  unto  them  etemal  rest  and  perpetoal  light. 

DEADLY  SINS,  THE  SEVEN.— Those  wilful  transgres- 
sions  of  the  law  of  God  which  put  the  offender  out  óf  His  favour. 
They  aro  as  folio ws: — 1.  Pride;  2.  Covetousness ;  3.  Lust; 
4.  Anger;  5.  Gluttony;  6.  Envy;  7.  Sloth. 

DEAN  (French,  doyen;  Spanish,  cfecałio). — 1.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or 
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coUegiate  clmrch^  and  the  president  or  head  of  the  chapter  of 
tŁe  same.  2.  An  ofBcer  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  junior 
inmates  in  either  of  the  coUeges  of  our  universities. 

DECADE. — Every  tenth  bead  of  a  rosary. — 8ce  Rosary. 

DECALOGUE  (Greek,  SUa  and  Aoyoc).— TheTen  Command- 
ments  or  precepts  given  by  Almighty  God  on  Mount  Sinai  to 
Moses.  ' 

DECANI  STALL.— The  south-west  stall  in  a  cathedral  or 
coUegiate  ehureh,  placed  at  the  right-hand  side  on  enteńng  the 
choir,  pertaining  to  the  Dean  or  Provost.     The  Dean^s  Stall. 

DECOLLATION.— A  beheading. 

DECREES. — 1.  Edicts,  ordinances,  or  proclamations.  2. 
Ecclesiastical  constitutions  or  decisions  madę  without  any  suit 
by  the  Roman  curia ; — a  complete  coUection  of  which  was  madę 
by  Gratian  in  the  twelf th  century. 

DECRETALS. — 1.  Authoritative  orders  or  decrees.  2.  Letters 
of  the  Popes  determining  some  point  or  question  in  ecclesiastical 
law.     3.  A  formal  coUection  of  Papai  decrees. 

DEDICATION.— 1.  The  act  of  consecrating  to  Almighty  God 
or  to  a  sacred  use  by  religious  ceremonies.  2.  Solemn  appro- 
priation  of  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  of  religion.  3.  The 
act  of  devotion  or  giving  to  some  person  or  thing. 

DEESIS. — A  Greek  term  for  a  petition  or  sufFrage. 

DEGRADATION. — The  act,  done  by  a  bishop  or  metropolitan, 
by  which  criminous  clerks  are  formally  and  publicly  deprived  of 
aU  the  priyileges  and  immunities  attached  to  their  order.  Tho 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  well  as  the  canons  of  Nicaea,  St.  Basil, 
and  St.  Peter  of  Alezandria,  prove  the  uniyersaUty  of  the  practice. 
There  is  a  distinction,  which  should  not  be  unnoticed,  between 
deposition  and  degradation.  The  latter  always  included  the 
former.  Simplo  deposition,  however,  only  prohibitcd  a  clerk 
from  exercising  the  powers  of  his  order,  or  any  inferior  .eccle- 
siastical oflSce ;  whereas  degradation  removed  him  from  spiritual 
and  Bubjected  him  to  civil  jurisdiction. — {Vide  Martene,  De  Ant. 
EccL  SiłibuSy  ii.  p.  317 ;  Van  Espen,  Jv8  Eccies.,  pars  iii.  tit.  xi.) 

DEGREE.— The  steps  of  an  altar, 

DEIPARA.— A  title  given  by  CathoUcs  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  80  signifying  the  position  of  Mary  in  the  economy  of  grace  ; 
indicating  that  He  to  Whom  she  gave  birth  at  Bethlehem  is  God 
as  well  as  Man. 
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DEMYTY. — Dimicj-j  &  land  o(  fustian,  of  which  ccclesiastical 
yestments  of  an  inferior  character  were  sometimes  madę  in 
England  durinp  mediaeral  times.  Possibly  so  called,  becanst 
it  was  iirst  manufactured  nt  Damietta. 

DENARII  DE  CANTATE.— Offerings  madę  at  Penteco:-t 
fop  the  benefit  of  tbe  clerica,  singing-meii,  and  cboristersofa 
rathedrni  olinrrb. 

DEODAND. — A  term,  founded  on  tbe  Latin,  8ignifyiDg"a 
gift  to  Almigbty  God." 

DEOSOULATORY— A  pax;  that  is,  an  ornament  by  which 
łlie  kiRs  of  peaco  is  giren  in  the  Mass. — See  Pax. 

DEPOSITION.— The  burial  of  a  saiiit,  signifying  the  tempo- 
rary  consignment  to  the  eartb  of  a  body,  to  be  raised  at  the 
Rosurrection  of  the  Jiist. — Sce  Degkadatiok. 

DEPBECATION,— 1.  A  p^a3^ng  against.  2.  A  petitioning 
or  entreating  tbat  a  present  eTil  may  be  remored  and  a  foturc 
8verted. 

DE  PEOFUNDIS  ("Out  of  the  deop").— Thetwofipstn-ordi; 
of  the  I30th  Psalm,  found  in  tbe  Western  Church  in  the  Seirice 
for  tbe  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

DESK. — 1.  A  stand,  whether  of  wood  or  metal,  placod  nu 
the  altar  for  the  Service-book  or  Missal.  2.  A  chanccl-stall  or 
bench  at  which  clerics  chant  the  Dirine  oflScc. 

DESPONSATE.— To  betroth. 

AE2nOTIK02;  (iffffforiKoc). — A  Greek  term  nppropriated  to 
our  Blessed  Lord. 

DEUS  MISEREATUR  ("God  be  mercifa!").— The  titleof 
the  67th  Psalm,  which  occnrs  in  Erensong  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  is  permitted  to  be  therc  naed  in  lien  of  the  Nti«f 
Dimittis. 

DEUTEHOCANONICAL  (Greek,  Stfirtpoc  and  Kav^v)  .—1 .  An 
epithet  recently  applied  to  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  2.  That 
which  is  second,  or  inferior  to  that  which  is  canonical.  3.  Sacred 
booka  read  in  the  serrices  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  found  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  of  Holy  Writ. 

DEUTEROGAMY.— A  second  marriagc  after  tbe  deatli  of  a 
first  hnsband  or  wife. 

DEUTEROON.— A  Grcok  ferm  for  a  "sub-dean." 
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ABSAMENH  (^f Ca/w|vł|) . — ^A  Greek  term  for  the  pool  of  a 
bapłjstery. 

DIACONICUM.— 1.  Tho  place  for  the  deaeons.  2.  Au  inner 
sacrisly,  where  the  deacon  prepares  the  ornameiiła  and  sacred 
yestments  for  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

AIAKONIA  {AŁaKov(a). — ^A  Greek  term  for  any  ecclesiastical 
function,  especially  the  diaconate. 

DIAPSALMA  (Greek,  8cai//aX|ia).— A  term  used  to  signify  a 
pecoliar  manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms,  in  which  the  chief  singer 
sang  the  first  portion  of  an  appointed  dirisiou,  and  the  peoplo 
joined  in  the  concluding  part. 

DIATAXEIS. — ^A  Greek  term,  somotimes  applied  to  tho  morę 
golemn  portions  of  the  Oriental  Liturgy. 

DIES  IR^  (''Day  of  Wrath^O-— The  first  words  of  tho 
well-known  Latin  hymn  used  in  tho  Burial  Service  of  the 
Western  Chnrch.  Yarious  texts  of  it  exist ;  that  in  the  Missala 
Bcnnanum,  that  found  at  Zurich^  and  the  Mantuan  form.  It  kas 
been  attributed  to  various  writers,  but  Lucas  Wadding,  in  his 
Annales  Mtno^mm,  gives  the  authorship  to  Thomas  ot  Celano 
(A.8.  1230),  the  pupil  and  attached  friend  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  This  sublime  hymn  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
thronghout  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  is  found  in  almost 
erery  hymnal  of  the  Church  of  England. 

DIGAMY.— -Second  marriage. 

DIGBSTS. — Short  statements  of  experts  and  rccogpoized 
authorities  upon  both  the  principles  and  details  of  ciril  law. 

DIGNITARY. — ^A  high  ecclesiastical  officer ;  e.  g,  the  dean, 
sub-dean,  canon,  chancellor,  treasurer,  prebendary,  and  pre- 
centor  of  a  cathedral,  as  also  an  larchdeacon. 

DIGNITY.^-True  honour ;  an  elevated  office,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, giving  rank  in  society. 

AIKANIKION  {AŁKav(KŁov)* — ^A  Greek  term  for  a  pastorał  stafF. 

DILAPIDATION. — ^A  yoluntary  wasting  or  sufFering  to 
go  to  decay  any  ecclesiastical  building  in  possession  of  an  in- 
combent. 

DILAPIDATOR. — One  who  creates  or  causes  dilapidation. 

DIMISSORY  LETTERS.— Letters  given  by  the  bishop  ot 
one  diocese  to  a  candidate  for  ordination,  to  enable  him  to 
receire  orders  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  of  another  diocese. 
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UIOCESAN. — 1.  Abishop:  one  iu  posseeaion  of  a  diocesc, 
and  cxercisin^  ecciesiaatical  jurisdiction  o7er  the  Bame.  2.  Per- 
taining  to  a  diocese. 

DIOCESAJJ  SYNOD.— A  gathering  of  the  cleim-  of  a  diocese, 
presided  OTer  by  the  bishop,  assisted  by  his  chancrflor,  to  enforce 
canons  of  a  superior  council,  or  to  confer  on  matters  concermcg 
tbe  good  estate  of  the  diocese. 

DIOCESE  (Greek,  SioUttatc).—!.  Tho  extent  of  a  bishop's 
jurisdiction.     2.  An  ecclesiastical  dirision  of  any  kingdom  or 

state,  subjfct  to  tiie  authority  of  a  bishop. 

DIPPING. — 1.  The  act  of  plunping  or  immersing.  2.  Bap- 
iism  by  dipping  was  commonly  practised  by  the  ancient  Church, 
is  i^till  the  written  nile  of  the  Western  Church,'  though  the 
pouring  of  watep  upoii  the  subjcct  is  allowed,  and  has  become 
almoet  uniyersal. 

DIPTERAL. — Two-winged ;  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  tbe 
double  trannepts  of  a  cathedral  church. 

DIPTYCH  (Greek,  ra  8/<rri.x«)— 1-  Ampngst  the  ancionts, 
a  book  or  tablet,  usually  haying 
two  ]eaves  nr  portions.  Thi.' 
term  was  applied  to  a  public  rc- 
g  st  of  the  names  of  consnls 
11  d  ther  magistratem  amonit 
the  heathens,  and  of  bishops  and 
nartyrs  amongst  the  Christiana. 
2  A  fol  de  d  religimis  pictare, 
e  th  r  f  carred  work  or  paint- 
ng  3,  In  mediteTal  times  « 
Tolume  in  which  the  names  of 
benefaotors  to  a  church,  cathedral, 
r  rei  gious  honae  were  recordetl, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  dnl_v 
remembcred  before  God  during  certain  religious  serTices  and 
com  memorationK. 

DIRECTION.— ].  The  act  of  goveming.  2.  The  act  of 
giving  Hpiritual  ndrice. 

DIRECTOR. — One  who  superintends,  nianages,  or  gorerns. 
One  who  gires  spiritual  advice  to  those  who  seek  for  it. 

DIRGE. — A  funeral  song,  intended  to  expresa  sorrow,  grief, 
and  mouming.  Anciently,  in  England,  a  groat  was  paid  to  a 
ehantry  priest  for  singing  a  dirgo. 
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DIBIGE. —  The  first  Latin  word  o£  a  verse  in  the  fimeral 
psalms,  commencing,  "  Direct  my  steps/'  which  anciently  stood 
as  an  antiphoii  to  those  psalms  in  the  old  English  service  for  the 
dead :  hence  the  term  "  IKrge/' 

DISCHURCH.— To  deprive  of  the  rank  of  a  church. 

DISCIPLE  (Latin,  discipulus). — ^Afollower,  leamer,  adherent, 
or  supporter. 

DISCIPLINA  ARCANI  ('Hhe  discipUne  of  the  secret^;).— 
A  term  used  to  signify  the  reserve  practised  by  the  Primitive 
Church  towards  those  who  were  unbaptized,  with  regard  to  the 
faith,  sacraments,  and  practices  of  Christians. 

DISCIPLINE  (Latin,  disciplina), — 1.  The  execution  of  the 
lawa  by  which  the  Church  is  govemed.  2.  Self-chastisement, 
or  bodily  punishment  enjoined  by  another  on  a  delinąuent  in  any 
Christian  church  where  such  powers  are  still  cxercised.  3.  An 
instrument  of  self-punishment. 

DISH. — ^A  broad,  open  yessel,  sometimes  used  in  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  for  the  purpose  of  symbolical  lavations. — See  Alms- 

DISH. 

DISK  (Greek,  Sfaicoc). — ^A  Greek  term  for  the  paten. 

AI2KAPI0N  (Ac(rjcapiov). — ^A  Greek  term  for  a  paten  or  plate 
used  in  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

DISORIENTATED.— Turned  from  the  east— tumed  from 
the  right  direction.  Some  churches  are  buiit  otherwise  than 
with  their  altars  towards  the  east;  i.e.  at  variance  with  the 
generał  rule  of  the  Church. 

DISPENSATION.— 1.  Exemption.  2.  The  granting  by 
proper  authority  of  a  formal  license  to  do  sometłung  which  is 
f orbidden  by  canons  or  laws,  or  to  omit  that  which  is  commanded 
by  the  same  authority.  3.  That  which  is  dispensed  or  bestowed  : 
a  system  of  principles  and  regulations;  e.g.  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS.— An  Anglican 
phrase,  signifying  the  bestowal  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist  under  the  form  of  bread  and  winę. 

DIYINE  OPFICES.— 1.  The  seven  Canonical  hours;  i.e. 
Lauds,  Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  Nones,  Yespers,  and  Compline.  2. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  Matins  and  Eyensong. 

DIYINE  SERYICE.— A  term  signifying  that  service  which 
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i$  Dirine.  i.e.  the  Encharistio  serrice.    Thia  tem  is  looselr 
appliedtoanysacredsemce. 

DOCTOR. — ^A  cleric  skilled  in  theology,  or  the  lawa  of  tŁe 
Church. 

DOCTOR  OF  GRACE  (THE).— St.  Augustine  of  Hippo. 

DOCTORS  (THE  FOUR)  OF  THE  LATIN  CHURCH.- 

SS.  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Gregory. 

DOCTRINE.— The  fornal  teaching  of  the  Chnrch  Umrerpal. 

DOGMA. — ^A  Bpecific  and  authoritatiye  propositiou  or  state* 
ment  conceming  revealed  religion. 

DOGMATIO  THEOLOGY.— Authoritatiye  Bcientific  teaching 
of  what  is  known  to  be  true  as  regards  the  Christian  religion. 

DOLE  (Saxon,  daT). — 1.  The  act  of  dealing  or  distribating. 
2.  A  part,  a  share,  a  portion.  3.  A  gift  in  money  or  kind  at  a 
funeral  op  elsewhere. 

DOLESTONE.— A  stone  at  which  doles  are  distribnted. 
DOM  (Latln,  c?omini(ja).— A  cathedral. 

DpME  (French,  dSim). — 1.  A  fabric.  2.  A  spherical  roof; 
a  cupola. 

DOMINATIONS.— fifee  Angels,  Ninę  Ordebs  op. 

DOMINICA  IN  ALBIS.— See  Low  Suhdat. 

DOMINICAL.— Pertaining  to  Sunday. 

DOMINICAL  ALTAR.— The  altar  on  which  the  high  or 
parish  Mass  is  oelebrated  on  Sundays ;  that  is,  the  high  or  chief 
altar.  In  cathedrals  it  is  sometimes  one  of  the  altars  to  the 
west  of  tho  choir-screen,  but  usually  the  chief  or  high  altflr 
within  the  choir. 

DOMINICALE.— The  Sunday  dress,  which  usually  included 
a  special  veil,  anciently  wom  by  women  when  receiving  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  This  custom,  aa  far  as  regards  the  veil,  eren 
now  called  ^^  Dominicale,"  is  still  retained  in  England  amongst 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholio  nobility  and  gentry. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER  (Latin,  dowmtcalw).  — The  finit 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  one  of  which  marka  Sunday  in 
the  calendai*. 
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DOMINIOANS. — An  order  of  monks  foanded  by  8t.  Bomimo, 
iti  1205,  called  also  Blaok  Friara  or  Friar  Preaoherfl. 

DOMINICUM.— 1.  A  name  giren  to  the  Lord'B  Day ;  2.  to 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'a  Supper;  3,  to  tho  Houee  of  the 
Lord;  and  4.  to  the  nerviccR  of  Sunday. 

IK)NATrV"E.— The  term  for  a  benefice,  bestowed  by  its 
fonnder  or  patron,  without  either  preaentation  or  institution  by 
the  bishop  o£  the  diocese  in  which  the  same  ia  located, 

DOORKEEPER  (Latin,  ostlarius).  — One  of  the  minor  or 
inferior  ordera  of  the  Latin  Church,  ordained  without  the  im- 
position  of  hands. 

DORNEX. — An  inferior  Idnd  of  damask,  anciently  aeed  for 
ehuroh  ve8tmentfi,  altar-hangings,  &o.,  originally  manufactured 
at  Doomick  (Toumai),  in  Flanders, 

DOSSAL  (Latin,  dortma;  French,  do»). — A  hanging  of  silk, 
satin,  damask,  or  other  3tu£F  placed 
at  the  back  of  an  altar  or  Btall.  The 
ahar-dossal  ehonU  haTO  a  rcpresenta- 
tion  of  tho  Criicifixion  embroidered 
on  it;  or,  if  there  be  a  cnicifix  on 
the  altar,  there  ebould  be  dcpicted  one 
of  the  Joyful  Mysteries. 

DOUBLE. — A  term  used  to  specify 
certain  holy  daya,  on  which  the  Anti- 
phons  are  doubled,  i.e.  repeated  both 
at  tbe  begimiing  and  the  end  of  the 
Bolemn  Canticlra. 

DOUBLE  (GREATER).— Those 
holy  days  on  which  the  Antiphon  is 
repeated  entire  before  and  after  the 
Canticlea.  Greater  doublea  haye  both 
n  firet  and  sccond  BronBong. 

DOUBLE  (LESSER).— Thoseholy 
days  on  which  the  firat  words  oniy 
of  the  Antiphon  are  sung  before  the 
Canticles,  and  tho  Antiphon  in  its 
entirety  is  enng  after  it. 

DOYE.— 1.  The  Christian  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  A  ressel  shaped 
hke  a.doye,  in  which,  dnring  mediteyal 
times,  the  Bleseed  Sacrament  was  reserred, 
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accompanying  woodcut — a  doye  standing  in  a  dish,  an  J  sns- 
pended  by  chains — i^  of  thirteenth-century  French  work,  and  is 
said  to  be  preseired  in  a  pńyate  museum  of  medisBYal  antiąoities 
in  Paris. — See  Columba. 

DOXOLOGY  (Greek,  SoKo\oyia).—l.  The  Gloria  in  Emc^his. 
2.  The  Oloria  Patri.  3.  The  ascnption  to  the  Holy  Trinity  after  a 
sermon.  4.  The  conclading  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  occurring 
in  St.  Matthew^s  Grospel.  5.  The  end  of  some  of  the  Apostolic 
and  Patristic  epistles. 

DRAIN. — ^A  channel  through  which  water  or  other  liąuid 
flows  ofE :  hence  a  Piscina. — See  Piscina. 

DRAPERIE. — Hangings,  curtains,  tapestry. 

DRAPET. — ^A  cloth,  a  coverlot.  Hence  the  corering  of  a 
hearse,  or  stall-desk  in  a  charch. 

DUPLICATION.  — 1.  The  act  of  donbling.  2.  A  seocnd 
offering  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  by  the  same  priest  on  the 
same  day.  On  Christmas-day  alone  is  it  canonicał  or  right  to 
celebrate  morę  than  once. 
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|AGLE.  —  A  term  used  to  designate  a 
brazen  or  wooden  lectem,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  represents  an  eagle 
with  outstretched  wings,  on  the  back 
of  which  is  a  book-rest.  Many  ancient 
examples  of  sach  lectems  remain  in  our 
coUegiate  and  cathedral  cburches^  and  a 
great  number  of  new  specimens  have 
been  madę  for  use  after  the  old  modela. 

EAST  (TURNING  TO  THE).— A  practice  current  both 
amongst  the  clergy  and  laity  at  the  time  of  Bervice,  morę 
especially  during  the  singing  of  the  Creeds,  the  Gloria  Pałri, 
and  the  Oloria  in  Ezcelsis. 

EASTER  ANTHEMS.— An  Anglican  term  for  certain  special 
sentences  appointed  for  nse^  instead  of  the  Inyitator^  Psahn^ 
Yenite,  on  JBaster-day,  and  by  inference,  during  the  Octave  of 
that  festlYsJ,  beginning,  "  Christ  our  Passover  ia  aacrificed 
for  us/' 

EASTER  CANDLĘ.— This  ia  otherwise  calłed  the  Paschal 
Candle,  —  a  iype  of  the  pillar  of  fire  which  led  the  Israelites 
through  the  Ynldemess.  It  is  a  large  wax  candle^  aolemnly 
błessed  and  lighted  on  Easter-eve^  placed  on '  the  north  side  of 
the  sanctuary^  and  re-lighted  at  every  High  Mass  during  the 
Easter  season.  Its  use  is  said  to  have  been  enjoincd  by  Pope 
Zosimus^  A.D.  418.  Many  constructional  paschal  candlesticks 
ezist ;  6.  g.  at  St.  Agnes^s  at  Rome^  St.  Anthony^^  ut  Padua. — 
8ee  Paschal  Candłe. 

EASTER  IMAGE.— A  figurę  of  a  dead  Uhńst  m  wood  or 
precious  metale  in  the  breast  of  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  anciently  placed  on  Maundy-Thursday  in  a  receptacle  spe- 
cially  prepared  for  it.  Dugdale^s  Monasticon  Anglicanum  con- 
tains  a  description  of  such  an  Easter  image^  ^'  silyer  and  gilte^ 
haying  a  berale  before  and  a  diadem  behind^^'  f ormerly  belonging 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln. 

EASTER  OFPERINGS.— Donations  anciently  given  to  the 
parish  priest^  by  the  faithful  at  Easter^  on  occasion  of  making 
their  paschal  communion. 
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EASTER  SEPULCHRE.— A  recess  in  tlie  north  wali  of  cer- 
tain  old  English  churclies,  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
Bolemnly  reserved  for  worship  from  the  Mass  of  Maundy- 
Thursday.  There  is  a  good  exaTnple  of  an  Easter  sepulchre,  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  tłlirteentli-century  work,  in  the  north 
chapel  of  Haddenham  church,  Bucks. 

ECCLESIASTIC— A  clerk  in  ordere,  consecrated  to  tho  eer- 
vice  of  the  Chnrch  and  to  the  ministry  of  religion. 

ECCLESIASTIOAL,— Relating  to  the  Church. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURB.— A  censure  pronounced 
by  an  eclesiasticał  judge,  le.  by  a  bishop  or  by  a  bishop^s  chan- 
cellor  or  duly-appointed  official. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENTS.  —  Yestments,  churcb- 
fittings,  sacred  yessels,  or  anything  employed  in  the  dne  render- 
ing of  the  serrioes  of  the  Church. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR.— The  year  as  reckofied  by  the 
Church  kalendar,  commencing  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent. 

ECCLESIOLOGIST.— A  person  Tereed  in  ecclesiology. 

ECCLESIOLOGY.— The  science  of  church-bnilding,  airange- 
ment^  and  decoration. 

ECTENE. — Certain  solemn  intercessions  in  the  servicesof  the 
Eaetem  Church. 

EDWARD   VI.^8    FIRST    PRAYER-BOOK.  —  A  Prayer- 

book  in  English,  issued  by  anthority  of  Conyocation  and  Parlia- 
ment;  first  printed  and  published  in  the  year  1549. 

EDWARD  VI/s  SECOND  PRAYER-BOOK.  —  A  reńsed 
edition  of  the  former,  much  mutilated  and  disfigared  through 
the  influence  of  foreign  meddlers ;  published  in  1552. 

EIK12N  (Eijc(iv). — The  Greek  term  for  a  religious  picture. 

EILETON  (Greek,   cJAijro^).— The  Greek  term  for  an  un- 

bleseed  corporal. 

EIPHNH  (Et/o^i/ij). — A  Greek  term  for  the  kiss  of  peace. 

EIPHNHKA  (EJpł|vnic«).— A  Greek  term  for  the  oollectsfor 
peace  in  the  Oriental  Church. 

EISODOS  MEGALE  (Greek,  tfcroSoc /KfyAtj).— The  fornal 
entrance  of  the  celebrant,  in  the  Oriental  Łitiirgy,  into  tŁe  moC' 

tuary  with  the  sacred  oblations. 
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EI80D08  MIKRA.— (Greek,  tUoiot  p«pi).— In  the  Ońeotal 
Litnrgy,  the  formal  entrance  of  tho  celebrant  iiito  the  Banctuaiy 
witŁ  the  Book  of  the  Gosp^. 

EJACULATORY.— Suddenly  darted  out;  words  uttered  iii 
ahort  sentences. 

EJACULATORT  PEAYBH.  —  Dwotioiial  utfcerances  of  a 
bner,  Budden,  and  hearty  character. 

EŁECTION  OF  BISHOPS.-The  election  by  membera  of  a 
cathedral  chi^ter  of  a  bishop-designata  to  a  yacant  eee. 


ELEEMOSYNABIUS.— The  almsgirer  or  almoner  ot  a  reli- 
gio us  hoiue  or  body. 

ELEMENTS. — The  bread,  winę,  and  waier  ueed  in  the  cele- 
hration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

BLBVATION  OF  THE  HOST.  — The  aolemn  nplifting  of 
tbe  Blessed  Sacrament  of  our  Lord'fl  body  and  blood  imme- 
diateły  after  t4ie  act  oi  oonsecration ;  first,  for  the  formal  offer- 
ing  of  It  to  the  Eterual  Father  j  and,  secondly,  iu  order  tJiat  It 
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may  be  adored  by  the  faitbful  present.  The  example  in  the  ac- 
companying  illustration  is  corious.  There  appears  to  be  a  kind 
of  canopy  over  the  sanctuary.  The  altar  is  of  stone;  and  a 
bishop,  wearing  his  mitre,  eleyates  the  Host.  The  deacon  in  alb 
and  dalmatic^  with  wide  embroidered  girdle,  is  nsing  the 
fiabellum  or  fan.     The  subdeacon  stands  behind. 

ELIZ ABETH^S  PRAYER-BOOK.— A  third  form  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  revised  once  again  in  some  unimportant 
particulars,  and  published  in  1559. 

EMBER  DAYS.— The  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of 
the  four  Ember  seasons.     These  are  all  days  of  fasting. 

EMBER  WEEKS  {''  Quałuor  łempora").— The  weeks  begin- 
ning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Whit-Sunday,  the  Feast  of 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (Sept.  14),  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Lucy 
(Dec.  13).  Ordinations  are  commonly  held  in  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  respective  Sundays  following  these  weeks.  By 
publicly  obserying  them,  the  Church  intends  to  remind  the  faith- 
ful  that  they  are  bound,  by  prayer  and  fasting,  to  remember  those 
about  to  receive  the  grace  of  ordination. 

EMBLEM  (Greek,  f/Lł/3Xt}jua). — ^A  tjrpical  representation,  in- 
tended  to  set  forth  some  morał  or  reUgioos  instruction :  a  typical 
designation. 

EMBLEMATICAL. — Pertaining  to  or  comprising  an  emblem. 

EMBOLISMUS  —  A  prayer  against  temptation,  ampUfying 
the  petition  in  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  iEidded  to  that  prayer  in  the 
Eastem  Liturgies. 

EMINENCE  (Latin,  eminentia).  —  1.  Elevation,  exaltation, 
high  rank,  distinction.  2.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  Roman 
cardinals  and  to  certain  Russian  prelates. 

EM*QTION  CE/[4^(5r£ov). — A  Greek  term  for  the  white  bap- 
tismal  robo. 

ENAMEL. — 1.  A  substance  of  the  naturę  of  glass,  rendered 
opaque  by  an  admixture  of  oxide  of  metal  with  a  liux.  2.  Inlaid 
metallic  colourings,  bumished  smooth,  and  with  a  glos^  sur- 
face,  constantly  used  in  the  adomment  of  sacred  yessels  for  the 
sanctuary. 

ENCAUSTIC. — Pertaining  to  the  art  of  painting  in  heated 
wax  or  clay,  by  which  bright  colours  are  rendered  permanent. 
Encaustic  tiles  are  those  which  haye  undergone  this  process. — 
See  TiLS. 
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ENCHIRIDION.  —  An  ecclesiastical  manuał,  contaming 
prayers,  litanies,  and  rubrical  directions  of  the  Ońental  Clinrch. 

ENCCENIA  (Greek,  ijKotyia). — Festivals  anciently  observed  in 
oommemoration  of  tłie  boilding  of  cities  or  cłiurches.  In  later 
times,  ceremonies  renewed  annnally  at  Oxford,  commemorating 
founders  and  benef actors  of  the  colleges  of  tbat  uniyersitj. 

ENGLISH  LITURGY.— The  service  for  Holy  Oommunion  in 
the  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer. 

ENOPIAK02  CEvo/ofaicoc).— A  Greek  term,  signifying 
"  parochia!/' 

ENTHRONIZATION.— The  formal  placing  of  a  newly-conse- 
crated  bishop  into  his  episcopal  seat  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
diocese,  by  which  act  he  obtains  possession  of  the  temporalities 
of  his  see. 

ENTOAH  CEvTo\fi). — ^A  Greek  term,  signifying  the  oom- 
memoration of  the  departed. 

ENTOMBMENT.— Burial :  depositing  in  a  tomb.  "The 
Entombment  '*  is  a  technical  term  for  the  representation  of  the 
bmial  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

EPICLESIS  (Greek,  lirficAłjaic).— A  Greek  term  for  an  in- 
Tocation. 

BPIGONATION. — ^An  ornament  of  gold  or  silver  tissne,  in 
shape  like  a  diamond,  wom  by  Oriental  prelates,  suspended  from 
the  right  side  of  their  zonc. 

EPIMANIKION.— The  Greek  term  for  a  priesfs  maniple. 

EPIPHANY  ("Manifestation'0.— A  feast  observed  on  Jan- 
uary 6th  to  commemorate  the  finding  of  our  Blessed  Lord  by 
the  three  kings  of  the  East  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem.  Their 
names  are  said  to  haye  been  Jaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar. 
In  later  life  St.  Thomas  is  belieyed  to  have  baptized  them,  and 
they  spent  their  lives  in  preaching  the  Christian  religion.  After 
death  their  sacred  relics  were  preserved,  and  eyentually  remoyed 
to  Gologne  Cathedral,  where  they  now  remain. 

EPISCOPAL.— 1.  Belonging  to  bishops.  2.  Govemed  by 
bishops. 

EPISCOPAL  MANTLE.— See  Chimbke. 

EPISCOPAL  BISGr.—See  Bishop^s  Ring. 
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BPISCOPAL  VESTMBNTS.— The  officiiil  eocleMaetical  dress 
and  amamenta  pertainiiig  Ło  a  buhop;  yis.  purple  cauock, 
arnice,  alb,  rochet,  stole,  tunicle,  dalmatic,  inaniple,  chasuble, 
mitrę,  gloyeg,  episcopal  ring,  sandale,  biukinB,  and  pastorał  staff. 
To  tbese  are  added,  for  an  archbishop,  the  pall,  and  a  crorier 
borne  before  him. 

EPISCOPALIAN. — One  who  belongs  to  an  episcopal  com- 
munion. 

EPISCOPATE.— 1.  Abisbopric.  2.  The  office  and  dignity 
of  a  bishop.     3.  The  order  o£  buhops. 

EPISTLES.^Letters  written  by  the  Apostles  and  Primitive 
Fathers  to  oertain  penons  or  churches. 

EPISTLB  SIDE  OP  A  CHURCH.— Supposing  tho  altar  to 
be  placed  at  the  east  end,  the  south  side  of  a  church. 

EPISTOLARIUM.— A  Latin  term  for  the  Book  of  the  Bpistles 
as  used  in  the  Commnnion  Service. 

EPISTOLER.— 1.  A  snbdeacon.  2.  The  assistant  of  the 
odebrant,  who  reads  the  Epistle  at  High  Mass. 

EPITRACHELION  (Greek,  imTpdxn>^ov).-^A  Grwk  term 
for  a  priesfs  stole. 

EniKTTHS  ('Eirix^ł|c) .— A  Greek  term  for  a  water-stoi^). 

EnTAnAnAAON  ('EirT«ir«ir«8ov).— a  Greek  term  for  the  oil 
used  in  the  uuction  of  the  sick. 

ERASTIAN. — ^A  term  used  to  designate  a  follower  of  Thomas 
Erastus,  a  German  physioian,  who  maintained  that  the  Church 
should  be  wholly  dependent  on  the  State  for  its  interpretation  of 
doctrines,  as  well  ae  for  goyemment  and  discipline. 

ESC ALLOP, — ^A  bivalved  shell  of  the  genus  Pecten,  its  surbce 
marked  with  ribs  radiating  from  the  hingo  outward.  The  shell 
wom  in  the  caps  of  pilgrims.  These  shells  are  sometiiiies  used 
for  pouring  on  the  wa^r  in  the  administration  of  holy  baptism. 

EUCHARIST  (Greek,  €ixap«^fa).-— 1.  The  act  of  givi»g  or 
returning  thanks.  2.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  serrice  of 
Holy  Communion,  both  in  the  Eastern  aud  Western  parts  of  the 
Christian  family. 

EUCHARISTIC  ADORATION.—The  adoration  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  present  in  the  Eucharist  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  winę. 
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EUGHEŁAION  (Greek,  €vx*i^au>i;).*-A  Greek  term  for  the 
oil  used  in  tlie  unction  of  the  sick.  In  the  Oriental  Church  it  is 
not  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  but  by  saren  priests. 

EUCHOLOGION  (Greek,  6vxoXo7iov).— A  Greek  term  fora 
Service-book  whieh  comprises  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
forms  for  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  for  other 
serHcefi,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  Joseph  Gx)ar'fl  edition  of  this 
book  is  highly  renowned, 

EULOGt^.—See  Antidobon. 

EYANGEL.— An  old  English  term  for  the  Gospel. 

EYANGEL  OP  THE  MASS.— That  Gospel  which  is  always 
read  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  Mass,  Le.  St.  John  i.  l^— 15, 

EVANGELICAL.— Aooording  to  the  Gospel. 

EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS  (THE).  — Christian  weoepts 
not  universally  binding  on  the  faithful.  They  are  as  follows  :— 
Yoluntary  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

EVANGELIST.  — A  writer  of  the  history  of  our  Blessed 
8avioar  Jeeus  Christ. 

EVANGELISTERIUM.— A  term  used  to  designate  the  Book 
of  the  Gospels  which  is  used  in  the  Mass. 

EVANGBLISTIC  SYMBOL S.  —  Four  pictorial  illustrations 
emblematical  of,  and  respectiyely  assigned  to,  the  fbur  Eyan* 
gelists;  i.e.,  the  man  to  St.  Matthew,  because  in  his  Gospel  ho 
begins  with  the  human  genealogy  of  our  Lord ;  the  lion  to 
St.  Mark,  because  he  commences  his  Gospel  with  the  record  of 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness ;  the  ox  to  St.  Lukę, 
because  hc  recorded  the  sacrifice  of  Zacharias ;  and  the  eagle  to 
St.  John,  because  he  treats  dogmatically  of  the  incarnation. 
Sonsietimes  St.  Matthew  is  symbolizcd  by  au  angeL  These 
symbols  are  found  depicted  as  carly  as  the  fifth  century. 

EVE,  OK  EVEN. — L  The  latter  part  or  close  of  the  day  and 
beginning  of  the  night.  2.  The  eyening  of  the  day  before  a 
festiyal,  whether  a  vigil  or  not. 

EYENSONG,  —  The  An^ican  term  for  respers ;  that  is,  for 
the  daily  eyening  prayer  of  the  Church  of  England. 

EYITERNAL  (Latin,  0Bvitcmu8). — In  duration  infinitely  łong. 

EWfiR  (Saxon,  huer).'^A  Ińnd  of  pitcher  used  to  bring  water 
for  washing  the  hands. 
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EWER  (BAPTISMAL).— A  yessel  for  holding thewaterwith 
włiich  to  fili  the  font. 

EWERY. — ^A  medieeral  term  for  the  sculleiy  of  a  religious 
house. 

EX  A  LT  ATION.— The  act  of  raising  high. 

EXALTATION  OP  THE  CROSS.— The  act  of  elevating  the 
Cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered^  foiind  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
Empress  St.  Helena^  for  the  yeneration  of  the  faithful.  A 
festiyal  in  honour  of  this  act,  still  observed  in  the  Church  of 
England  on  September  14th,  was  first  instituted  A.S.  335. 

EX  ANIMO. — Literally,  "from  the  mind,"  Łe.  sincerdy,  or 
heartily. 

EXARCH. — 1.  A  yiceroy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  2.  In 
the  Oriental  Chnrch,  a  title  assumed  by  certain  bishops  and 
patriarchs.  3.  In  morę  recent  times,  an  overseer  of  the  dergy 
appointed  by  the  Eastem  bishops. 

EX  CATHEDRA  (Latin,  literaUy,  ''from  the  chair").--A 
statement  madę  from  the  chair  of  authonty.  Hence  an  aathoń- 
tatiye  judgment  is  said  to  be  giyen  '^  ex  cathedra." 

EXCOMMUNICATION.— The  act  of  ejecting  from  a  church. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  GREATER  (THE).  —  A  censure 
which  depriyes  the  person  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  of  all  senrices 
and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  as  wcll  as  of  any  kind  of  commn- 
nication  with  the  faithful. 

EXCOMMUNIC  ATION,  LESSER  (THE)  .—A  censure  which 
depriyes  the  person  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  of  the  sacraments  and 
seryices  of  the  Church. 

EXEDRA. — A  mediasyal  term  for  an  apse. — 8ee  Aj»sb. 

EXHORTATION.  — 1.  The  act  of  exhorting;  incitement; 
the  act  of  inciting  to  laudable  deeds.  2.  A  term  given  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  certain  addresses  in  Matins,  Byensong, 
the  Communion,  and  other  seryices. 

EXHORTATION,  oe  EXH0RTAT0RY  WEEK.— The  week 
prior  to  Septuagesima  Sunday ;  so  called  because  the  ser?ices 
contain  exhortations  to  the  faithful  to  prepare  duły  for  Lent, 

EXOMOLOGESIS  (Greek,  tCo/iioAóyłiatę).— A  Greek  term  for 
sacramental  confession. 
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EXOBCISM. — 1.  The  act  of  expellinc  evil  spirits  from  certain 
persons  or  places  by  the  instrumentality  of  religious  rites  and 
prayers.  2.  A  deliverance  from  the  influence  of  malignant 
spirits  by  the  diyine  power  of  Holy  Church. 

EXORCISTS  (Greek,  iTropKŁ<nai  or  t^opicKTra/).— Officers  in 
the  ancient  Church  whose  ministrations  concerned  the  possessed, 
over  whom  they  were  to  pray.  {Vide  St.  Cyprian,  Epist.  lxxv, 
htxvi.)  Pormerly  this  office  or  order  was  looked  upon  as  a  free 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  or  chariama,  in  which  light  it  was  regarded  in 
the  Eighth  of  the  '' Apostolical  Constitutions  ^';  but  at  a  later 
period  it  became  a  f  ormally-constituted  office,  of  which  the  duties 
were  extended  to  the  care  of  the  catechumens.  (Yide  StaŁuta 
EccL  Ant.,  c.  7;  Thorpe^s  Ancient  Lawa,  vol.  ii.  p.  379.)  In  the 
pre-Beformation  Enghsh  Church,  as  amongst  Roman  Gatholics, 
the  exorcist  was  the  third  of  the  minor  orders.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  delivery  of  a  book  and  prayer. 

EXPECTATION  WEEK.  —  1.  The  week  before  Whit- 
Sunday ;  so  called  because  the  Apostles  looked  for  or  expected 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  This  term  is  sometimes 
applied  by  mediaeyal  writers  to  the  week  before  Christmas,  when 
the  Blessed  Yirgin  looked  for  the  birth  of  her  Divine  Child. 

EXPOSITI0N  OP  THE  BLESSED  SACBAMENT.— A 
solemn  service  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful. 

EXPOSITOEIUM. — A  sacred  yessel  of  precious  metal,  most 
commonly  jewelled  and  enamelled,  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  expo8ed. — See  Monstrancb. 

EXTRA.MUNDANE.  —  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  materiał 
world. 

EXTRA-MURAL.— Literally,  "  outside  a  wali.*' 

BXTRA-PAROCHIAL.— Outside  the  legał  limits  of  a  parish. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.— The  smearing  with  oil  or  anointing 
a  sick  person  when  afflicted  with  some  grievous  bodily  disease, 
and  at  the  point  of  death,  i.e.  unction  in  extremi8. 

EX-VOTO. — "  In  conseąuenoe  of  a  vow,''  applied  in  religion 
to  votive  ofierings ;  as  a  picture,  a  chalice,  &c. ;  and  also  to  a 
Mass  for  a  special  object. 
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\i  A  DE.— The  front  riew  or  elevatioa   of 
;i  l.uilding. 

FACUŁTY.— A  written  dispensatioii 
LTiiUited  by  the  bishop  of  a  dioceee,  or 
liis  chaiioeUor,  to  enable  craiain  thingn 
iL>  be  done  wbicli,  witfaont  nucił  per- 
iiii-won,  tlie  law  wonld  not  enthoriEe  to 
lir  perfonned. 

FAIR  LINEN  CLOTH    (THE).— A 
term  used  in  tbe  Anglican  Commimion 
seryice  to  desigiiate  that  clotb  with  which  the  celebrant  Teils  tŁe 
Bleascd  Sacrament  after  the  communion  of  the  faithfal. 

FAIR  WHITE  LINEN  CLOTH  (THE).— A  term  nsed  in 
the  rubricB  of  the  Anglican  Communion  aervice  to  designate  the 
cloth  reąuircd  to  cover  the  top  of  the  altar  at  the  timo  of  the 
Christian  Sacrifice.  Anciently  there  were  three  white  linen  cloths 
Bpread,  and  this  cuatom  is  often  followed  in  the  preaent  day. 

FAITHFUL  (THE)  (Latin,  ^i««).— Ali  Christian  people, 
i.e.  all  the  baptized.  Those  who  by  tho  Sacrament  of  Begenera- 
tion  hare  been  regenerated,  and  haye  aocepted  the  nutb  of 
Christ. 

FAITHFUL  DEPARTED  (THE).— Dead  ChristknB ;  those 
who  hare  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  Christ. 

FALDSTOOL  (French, /aMwfotre ;  Italian, /(iWi«(orio).— A 
portablo  ecciesiastioal  Beat  or  chair,  madę  to  fołd  np  in  tbe 
manner  of  a  camp-stool,  the  seat  of  which  was  richly  embroi- 
dered.  Anciently,  when  a  bishop  offlciated  in  any  other  than 
his  owa  cftthedral,  a  faldstool  was  placed  for  him  in  the  ohoir, 
and  he  freąuently  carried  one  with  him  in  hia  joumeys.  Exam- 
ples  of  snch  often  oconr  in  ancient  MSS.  A  faldstool  of  great 
aatiąuity  is  preaerred  at  Paris,  and  called  the  throne  of  Dago- 
bert. Likewise  there  sre  specimena  in  England  at  York  and 
Winchester. 

FAMILIAR. — 1.  An  intimate  Mend;  a  close  companion.  2. 
In  the  conrt  of  the  Inąuisition,  an  officer  who  nndertook  to 
apprehend  and  lodge  in  prison  those  who  were  accnsed  of  being 
faeretics  and  offenders  ^^ainat  the  Chnroh. 
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PAN. — 8ee  Flabellum. 

FANNEL,  OB  PHANNEL.  —  The  fanon  or  maniple.  —  See 

HAinPŁE. 

PAN-TRAOERY.^A  kind  of  raulting  used  in  late  Pointed 
work,  in  which  all  the  ribs  which  rise  from  the  springing  of  the 
▼ault  liave  the  same  curve,  and  diyerge  eąnally  in  every  direc- 
tion^  prodaoiiig  an  effect  not  nnlike  that  of  the  stiff  portions  of 
a  fan. 

PARSE. — ^A  mediseyal  term  to  designate  certain  explanations 
of  the  Epistle  in  the  Mass^  as  giren  in  church. 

PASCICULUS  (Latin).— 1.  A  little  bundle.  2.  The  dirision 
of  a  book. 

FAST  (Saxon, /aesfan). — 1.  Abstinenoe  from  flesh-meat  and 
certain  other  kinds  of  food.  2.  A  special  period  of  abstinenoe 
from  food  enjoined  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  3.  The  time  of 
fasting^  whether  a  day,  week,  or  morę. 

FASTERN  NIGHT.  — The  night  between  Shrove-Tuesday 
and  Ash-Wednesday. 

FASTINGr. — The  act  of  abstaining  from  food  in  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  command. 

FATALISM. — The  dangerous  heretical  dogma  that  all  things 
are  snbjeot  to  fate ;  or  that  they  happen  by  ineyitable  necessity. 

FATALIST.  —  One  who  belieyes  that  all  things  happen  by 
ineritable  necessity. 

PATHER.  — 1.  One  who  has  begotten  a  chUd.  2.  A  title 
giyen  to  dignitaries  of  the  Church  j  superiors  of  religions 
honses;  regular  clergy,  and  confessors. 

PATHER  IN  GOD.— A  title  of  honour  given  to  bifthops,  aa 
being  mlers  in  or  under  Gtod  of  the  faithful. 

PATHER  (THE  ETERNAL).— A  term  given  to  the  First 
Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

PATHER  (THE  HOLY).— A  term  to  designate  the  Bishop 
of  Romę. 

PEAST.  —  1.  A  ceremony  of  feasting.  2.  A  special  period 
of  religions  joy.  8.  Aa  annirersary,  periodical,  or  stated  cele- 
bration  of  some  happy  erentj  e,g»  the  death  of  a  saint^  the 
working  of  a  miracle^  or  the  conyereion  of  heathen  people. 
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PEASTS  OP  OBLIGATION.— Special  periods  of  rejoicmg, 
which  in  particular  churclies  are  ordered  by  authority  to  be 
solemnly  pbserved  by  the  faithfiil;  days  on  whicli  they  are 
bound  to  be  present  at  the  Christian  Sacńfice.  These  are  chiefly 
Christmas-day^  Easter-day^  Whit-Snnday,  and  all  the  SundAjs 
of  ihe  year. 

PEMEBELL  (Łatin^  famarium  ;  French,  fumerelle). — A 
lantem  or  coyer  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  latchen  of  a  mo- 
nastery  for  the  purposes  of  yentilation,  and  to  allow  the  escape 
of  smoke  without  admitting  rain. 

PERETARIUS.— The  keeper  or  exhibitor  of  a  shrine. 

PERETORIUM,  oe  PEBETOBY.  —  1.  A  standing  shrine. 
2.  A  shrine  which  is  carried  about  in  processions  by  means  of 
stayes  and  rings.   3.  The  place  where  a  shrine  standa  or  is  kept. 

PERIA. — ^Any  day  of  the  week  which  is  neither  a  fast  nor 
a  festiyal. 

PERIAL. — Of  or  belonging  to  any  day  of  the  week  which  is 
neither  a  fast  nor  a  festiyal. 

PERMORY. — A  mediedyal  abbreyiation  for  an  infimary.— - 
8ee  Infibkabt. 

FESTIYAL.— See  Pbast. 

PĆTE  DIEU.— The  French  term  for  the  annual  festiyal  of 
Corpus  Christi.  This  feast  occurs  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  was  instituted  by  the  Western  Church  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar^  which  is  the  Body  of 
Christ :  hence  its  name.  In  the  ancient  Church  of  England  it 
was  obseryed  with  great  sołemnity  and  deyotion.  A  service 
proper  for  the  day  may  be  found  in  the  Sarum  Missal.  It  is  still 
kept  in  some  Church-of -England  parishes. 

PIG-SUNDAY.— The  siith  Sunday  in  Lent,  so  called  because, 
in  the  old  seryice  for  this  Sunday  there  occurred  the  record  of 
our  Lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree. 

PILLET. — 1.  In  Pointed  architecture,  a  smali  band  cut  into 
two  or  morę  narrow  faces,  with  sharp  edges  between  them.  2. 
A  oonfirmation  ornament  used  to  bind  the  chrisom-cloths,  which 
latter  were  taken  at  confirmation  by  children  to  be  presented  for 
the  use  of  the  church.  In  England,  chrisom-cloths  were  fre- 
ąuently  giyen  for  making  albs  and  surplices  for  the  singers. 

PINIAL,  OE  PINYAL.— In  Pointed  architecture,  a  bunch  of 
foliage  which  terminates  canopies,  pinuacles,  pediments,  &c.  It 
was  Bometimes  called  a  *'  Pomell/' 
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FIRST-FRUITS.— A  term  to  ragnify  the  first  payments  or 
incomings  of  a  benefice  or  other  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
Anciently  in  England  they  were  giTen  to  the 
Pope.  Henry  VIII.  reclaimed  tnem.  They 
were,  liowever,  restorod  to  the  Established 
Cbarch  under  Qaeen  Anrte. 

PISTULA.— &e  Calamds. 

FLABELLUM.  —  An  ecclesiastical  fan, 
fonned  in  Romę  of  peacocfa  feathers,  and 
elscwhere  of  metal,  anciently  ased  to  drive 
away  fiies  from  the  chalice  diiring  the  Chris- 
lian  Sacrifice.  At  the  ordination  of  deacons 
in  the  Oriental  Church,  amongat  other  iustru- 
ments,  a  flabellnm  ia  given  to  them  for  their 
minUtry  at  the  altar.  Fans  are  a  mark 
of  distinction  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  are 
carried  before  the  Pope,  the  Grand  Prior  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  the  Binhop  of  Troja 
in  Apaha,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Messina. 
The  fan  of  iTory  and  silk,  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  ia  of  considersbie 
antiąaity.     (See  lUnstration.) 

FŁAGONS.— An  Anglican  term  for  the 
rossels  in  which  the  winę  and  water  for  the 
Holy  Communion  are  placed  on  the  Credence- 
table,  prior  to  the  period  of  their  solemn 
oblation. — See  Cbuets. 

FLAMBOYANT.— A  term  used  by  French 
antiauariea  to  designate  that  style  of  French 
architecture  contemporary  in  that  country 
with  the  Perpendicular  or  Third  Pointed 
of  Engknd,  so  called  from  the  flame-lUfe 
waving8  of  ite  tracery. 

FLENTES,  oa  WEEPERS.— Certain  peni-  ^j 
tents  in  the  early  Chnrch :  persons  who,  jtjf 
having  lapsed  to  paganism  after  their  eon-  f^l\ 
Tersion  to  Christianity,  were  in  the  first  stt^  \\\\\ 
of  penitential  preparation  for  a  return  to  "-^^  ^ 
Church  commonion.  tl^bslłmk  of  iyoei 

FLORID  STYLE  OF  POINTED  ARCHITECTURE.— 
The  latest  of  the  Bnglish  forms  of  Gothic  or  Pointed  archi- 
tecture,  commonly  termed   "  Perpendicular."     In  France,  the 
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Flamboyant  style^  whioh  oorresponds  iu  Bome  measore  witli  the 
Perpendioular  of  England,  is  oertainly  '^  Florid/' 

FLOWBR  OF  THE  CHASUBLE  (Latin,  Flos  cowŁe),— 
See  Chasubłb. 

FONT  (Latin,  fons;  Ital.  fonłe), — A  large  basin  or  stone 
yessel  placed  on  a  substantial  pillar  or  foot^  in  whioh  water  is 
contained  for  the  administration  of  baptism.  When  not  nsed,  a 
cover  of  wood  is  placed  over  the  bowl  and  Becurely  fastened, 
a  praotice  first  formally  authorized  in  England  by  St.  Edmund, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1236.  Fonts  are  commonly  madę 
of  stone^  the  bowl  being  lined  with  lead  or  latten.  No  Saxon 
font  remains  in  England.  There  is  an  ancient  wooden  font  at 
Eyenechtyd,  in  Denbighshire.  In  English  chnrches  the  font  is 
nsually  placed  near  the  west  door,  or  principal  entrance  of  the 
chnroh^  and  ia  raised  on  a  solid  stone  platform  of  one  or  morę 
steps. 

FOOTPACB.— The  npper  step  or  platform  of  an  altar;  that 
step  on  whioh  the  altar  stands.  The  step  for  the  priest-cele- 
brant  when  offering  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

FORCER. — ^A  medi89val  term  for  a  muniment-chest :  some* 
times  applied  to  a  box  for  keeping  church  yestments. 

FORE.OLOTH.— 5efl  Antbpbndium. 

FOREIGN  COURT,— That  court  in  a  monastery  to  whioh 
Btrangers  were  admitted. 

FORM.— *The  words  nsed  oontemporaneonsly  in  conneotion 
with  the  matter  in  administering  the  Sacraments. 

FORMULARIUM.— iSee  Fobmtjulby, 

FORMULART. — ^A  yolnme  comprising  the  forms,  ceremonies, 
rites,  and  ritual  of  any  particnlar  or  local  church. 

FORTH  FARĘ.— An  English  term  to  designate  a  passing 
beli  toUed  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  indicate^  by  its  manner  of 
being  rung^  whether  the  person  departed  this  life  was  a  man, 
woman,  or  child. 

FOSSORES,  OR  DIGGERS.— An  ancient  minor  order  of 
clerics,  who  dug  and  prepared  the  grayes  for  the  faithfol  in 
the  catacombs.  Their  dress  was  a  long  white  robe^  in  shape 
łike  a  dalmatic. 
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POUR  DOCTORS  OP  THE  EASTBRN  CHURCH.— St. 
AthanasiuB,  St.  Basil  tbe  Great,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and 
St.  Jołm  ChrysoBtom. 

POUR  DOCTORS  OP  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH  (THE), 
— St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustme,  and  St.  Gregory. 

PRACTION.— A  breaking. 

PRACTION  OP  THE  HOST.— A  technical  term  to  indicate 
thie  breaking  of  the  Bread  in  the  saerifice  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
^'  Praction  of  the  Host  ^'  is  the  phrase  current  amongst  English 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Church-of-England  rite  the  act  occurs 
hefore  the  oonsecration ;  in  the  Roman  rite,  immediately  otter- 
wapds. 

FRANK  ALMOIGNE.—jggę  Frank  Alms. 

FRANK  ALMS. — Pree  alms.  In  English  law,  a  tenure  by 
whioh  a  religious  Corporation  holds  lands  to  them  and  their 
BucoesBops  for  evep,  on  oondition  of  praying  for  the  soul  of 
the  donor, 

FRANKINCENSB.— 5efl  Incensb. 

FRATER-HOUSB.— 1.  An  English  medi»\ral  term  for  that 
poption  of  a  religious  honse  where  the  brothers  (frcUres)  assemble 
together,  i,e,  the  Ghapter-house.  2.  This  term  is  also  not  nn- 
freąuently  appUed  to  the  dining-room  or  refectory,  as  also  to 
the  common  sitting-room  of  a  monastery. 

PRATERNITIES  (Latin, /ra^emiiafeg) .— Brotherhoods :  so- 
cieties  formed  for  a  benevolent,  philanthropic,  or  religious 
object;  e,g,  for  prayer  in  common,  for  practising  the  corporal 
or  spiritual  works  of  mercy.  The  higher  types  of  fraternities 
are  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

PREE  CHAPEL.— A  chapel  which  is  not  within  the  ordinary 
jnrisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  a  diocese.  A  chapel  placed  within 
the  limits  of  a  royal  manor,  the  clerics  of  which,  however,  are  by 
custom  subject  to  ordinary  episcopal  jnrisdiction, 

PRESCO  (Ital.  jfrc^co,  coolness,  shade). — 1.  A  picture  drawn 
in  dusk,  and  not  in  glaring  light.  2.  A  modę  of  decorating 
waUs,  effected  by  the  use  of  water-colours  applied  to  wet  plaster, 
or  npon  a  wali  covered  with  fine  mortar  not  yet  dry. 

FRET. — ^An  architectural  term  for  an  ornament  coiisisting  of 
smali  fillets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
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FRIAR. — ^A  coTTuption,  as  is  enpposed  by  some,  of  the  word 
frater.  The  term  is  usually  &pplied  to  members  of  the  mendicant 
order,  that  is,  to  those  orders  the  brethren  of  'which  maintain 
themselTes  by  begginf^;  e.g.  the  Carmelites,  Trinitarians,  Fran- 
ciscanB,  DominicaiiB,  Religioas  Minims,  Bethlehemites,  &c. 

FRIARY. — A  religions  house  belonging  to  an  order  the 
members  of  which  inaiataio  themseires  by  mendicancy. 

FRITHSTOOL  (Saxon,/mI).— A  chair  of  eaactuary,  a  pe<M»- 
Btool ;  that  \»,  a  cbair  pUced  ia  the  most  sacred  part  of  a  cliurcli 
or  cathedral,  to  whicb  the  gnilty  fugitiye,  in  mediseTal  times, 
flying,  waa  enabled  by  cuatom  to  obtain  protection  and  secnrity, 
— a  practice  indicating  the  exercise  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  Holy 


Church.  The  f  rithatool  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut 
is  in  BeTerley  Minster.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  tbis 
chair  had  the  following  inscription :  "  Haoc  sedes  lapidea^eed^fol/ 
dicatur,  i.e.  pacis  cathedra,  ad  quam  rena  fugiendo  perremens 
omnimodam  habet  securitatem."     (See  lUuatration.) 

FRITILLARY, — The  crown  imperial  flower,  nsed  as  a  symbol 
of  OOP  Blessed  Lord  by  mediteTal  church  decoratore. 

FRONTAL. — 1.  A  hanging  of  silk,  satin,  damask,  or  dotb 
of  gold,  richly  embroidered,  for  a  Christian  altar.  Anciently  in 
England  this  covered  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  alter,  and 
corresponds  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  antependiam.  In 
modem  times,  the  frontal  or  superfrontal  has  coyered  only  the 
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top  of  the  altar,  hangisg  down  abont  eight  or  ten  inclies.  There 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  frontal  at  Steeple  Aston,  in 
Oifordshire,  and  anotlter  at  Poreat  Hill,  in  the  same  connty. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  SPIRIT  (THE).— Lorę,  Joy,  Peace, 
Long-snfFering,  Gentleness,  Goodness,  Faithj  Meekńess,  and 
Temperance. 

FUMAEIUM.— See  Femeeell. 
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FUNERAL  (Ital.^nera/e).— 1.  The  ceremony  of  burying  a 
deadbody;  interment,  obsequies,  burial.  2.  Tlie  proc«8sion  ol 
clei^ ;  clerks  and  laity  attending  the  burial  of  the  departed. 
3.  Pertaining  to  burial. 

FUNBRAL  DOLE. — A  gift  given  to  the  poor  and  needy  on 
occasion  of  the  burial  ot  the  dead. 

FUNERAL  ORATION.— An  address  or  eermon  deliyered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  distinguished  person,  whether 
cleric  or  laic,  commemorating  the  chajracter  and  work  of  the 
departed.' 

FUNERAL  PALL.— A  coTering  for  the  coffin  during  the 
procession  to  church,  dnring  the  service  in  church,  and  until  the 
coffin  ia  afterwards  placed  in  the  grsTe. 
Anciently  palla  were  either  of  violet  or 
black,  adorned  with  a  cross,  and  aome- 
timea  richly  embroidered  with  flowers, 
heraldic  device8,  or  figures  of  eaints.  A 
splendid  old  example  belongs  to  the 
Ironmongers' Company  in  London.  Tho 
specimen  given  in  the  accompanying 
iUuBtration  is  ^taken  from  a  aketch  by 
a  local  artigt,  Mr.  J.  Kidman,  of  a 
parieh  pall,  Bupposed  to  haTe  been  madę 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  used  in 
the  church  of  Thame,  Osfordshire,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  materiał  was  purple  velvet,  on  which 
was  a  cross  with  rectangolar  arms,  madę  < 
of  white  aatin,  sewn  down  and  edged 
with  ailver  thread,  A  tradition  asserts  that  it  was  first  used  at 
the  obBequies  of  John,  Lord  Williama  of  Thame.     No  traces  of 
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it  are  now  to  be  foand.  A  remarkable  foreign  exaxQple  of  the 
fitteenth  century,  of  black  vel7et,  with  double  crosses  of  wbite, 
coYered  witb  eknlls,  cross-bonea,  and  the  legend,  "Memento 
Mori,"  whicb  formerlj  belonged  to  the  chnrch  of  FolleTille,  is 
now  preserred  in  the  mnseiim  at  Amiens. — See  Pall. 

FUNERAL  SERYICES.— Services  said  by  the  officiating 
cleric  at  the  bnrials  or  funerala  of  departod  Christians.  TŁe 
Serrice  for  Burial,  as  naed  in  the  Church  of  England,  ia  formed 
on  the  old  Sarom  model,  but  is  in  some  reapects  defective,  aa 
lacking  a  direct  prayer  for  the  depaited,  and  aa  wanting  a 
celebration  or  mass  for  the  dead, 

FUNERATE  (La,tm,fu7ierałiia) , — ^A  mediaral  term,  signifying 
"  to  boiy ." 

FTLFOT,  OE  PTTFOT.— A  term  uscd  to  describe  a  mystical 
cross,  madę  from  the  combiuatioo,  in  a  craciform  arrangement, 


tr* 


L 


of  fonr  Greek  gammas,  thna, 


^"^    ^^^   Occasionally  the  smali  y 
or      ns,  ^^     ^^   ^'^^  employed,  thus, 

Itwaa  also  called  Gammation  (Fa/ijuorfoy),  the  Greek  term  for 
thia  myatical  deyice.  Its  use  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Dis- 
cipline  o£  the  Secret  in  the  primitiTe  Church. — 8ee  rAMKATioK. 
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ABŁE. — ^An  architectural  term^  anciently 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  end  wali  of 
a  pointed  building^  the  top  of  which 
conf  orms  to  the  slope  of  the  roof  which 
abuts  against  it^  but  is  now  only  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  such  a  wali  above 
the  level  of  the  eaves,  the  entire  wali 
being  described  as  a  gable-end. 

TAAIAAIA  (raAiAafa).— A  Greek  term 
for  Easter  week,  based  on  the  use  of  a 
lesfion  from  St.  Matthew  xxviii.  10. 

GALILEE. — ^A  porch  or  chapei  at  the  entrance  of  a  church. 
This  term  is  likewise  applied  sometimes  to]  the  naye  of  a  large 
church,  or  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  it,  divided  ofE  from  the 
rest  of  the  nave  by  some  architectural  diyision,  or  by  a  rise  in 
the  floor.  It  corresponded  with  the  ancient  atriumy  and  was 
considered  less  sacred  than  the  church  itself. 

GALLICAN. — ^A  term  used  to  designate  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  France. 

GALLICAN  LITUEGY.— That  form  for  celebrating  the  Holy 
Communion  anciently  used  in  France,  prior  to  the  generał  intro- 
duction  of  the  Roman  Missal  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

GAMMADION.— The  Greek  form  of  the  Fylfot.— See  Fylpot. 

TAMMATION  (ra/i/iarfov). — ^A  peculiar  arrangement,  symbo- 
lical,  as  some  maintain,  of  the  Greek  letter  F,  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  used  sometimes  on  the  alb  and  other  sacred  restments 
of  the  Oriental  churches.  This  figurę,  sometimes  termed  '^  Gkmma- 
dion,''  was  madę  out  of  the  four  capital  Greek  gammas.  In  these 
forms  it  was  anciently  woven  into  various  fanciful  combinations 
and  shapes,  graceful,  effectire,  and  symbolical — references  to, 
and  explanations  of,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis  of  Anastasius,  and  in  the  works  of  Du  Cange  and  other 
liturgical  writers. — 8ee  Ftlpot  or  Fytfot. 

GANG-DAYS. — G^ing  days,  i.e.  Eogation  days,  when  pro- 
cessions  take  place. 
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GARGOYLE.— See  Guegoyle. 

GARLAND. — 1.  A  wreath  of  flowers.  2.  Teclinically,  "gar- 
lands  "  of  old  were  semicircles,  or  Bometimes  circles,  o£  precious 
metal,  madę  for  the  arrangement  either  of  natural  or  artificial 
flowers,  to  be  placed  bef ore  an  altar  or  sacred  image  on  high-days 
and  holidays.  3.  Circlets  of  precious  metal  jewelled,  madę  after 
the  pattem  of  yarioas  flowers ;  seyeral  examples  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  Dugdale  in  his  record  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  are 
therein  termed  "  garlands."  4.  Funeral  garlands  were  carried 
before  the  corpse  of  young  yirgins,  and  af terwards  sospended  at 
the  tomb  or  aboat  the  graye,  a  custom  still  continaed  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

GARTH. — The  greensward  or  grass  area  botween,  or  within, 
the  cloisters  of'a  rehgious  house. 

GENUFLECTION.— A  bending  of  the  knee.  This  term 
indicates  a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  act  of  kneeling  ; 
eyen  as  it  describes  a  bending  of  one  knee  and  not  a  bending 
of  both. 

TEPONTOKOMEION  {TspowoKOfiHoy) .—A  Greek  t«rm  for  a 
hospital  or  refuge  for  old  persons. 

TEPONTOKOMOS  (r£povroKo>oc).— Theruler  or  headof  such 
a  hospital. 

TEPnN  (Tip(i,v).—A  Greek  term  signifying— (1)  A  ruler;  (2) 
a  monk  ;  (3)  an  abbot ;  (4)  an  Oriental  primate ;  (5)  a  chief 
priest ;  (6)  the  supremę  spiritual  officer  in  a  cathedral. 

GIPTS  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  (THE  SEVEN).— These 
are  as  foUows : — Wisdom,  Understanding,  Counsel,  Fortitude, 
Knowledge,  Piety,  and  the  Fear  of  the  Lord. 

GIRDLE. — ^A  cord  of  linen,  silk,  worsted,  or  other  materiał, 
with  tassels  at  the  extremities,  by  which  the  alb  is  bound  round 
the  waist  of  him  who  assumes  it.  It  is  fastened  on  the  left 
side.  When  putting  it  on,  the  cleric  says  the  foUowing  prayer, 
or  one  eąuiyalent  to  it  in  terms  :  '^  Praecinge  me,  Domine,  zona 
justitisB,  et  constringe  in  me  dilectionem  Dei  et  proximi.'' 

GLEBĘ. — ^Land  left  by  Christian  benefactors  for  the  generał 
benefit  of  the  cleric  who  is  rector  or  yicar  of  any  particular  parish. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS.— The  Greater  Doxology.  The 
first  words  of  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  Angels'  hymn  at  Beth- 
lehem,  always  used  sińce  the  sixth  century  in  the  sernice  of 
Holy  Communion.  It  is  yery  ancient,  and  its  composition,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Pope  Telesphorus.     Others 
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maintain  that  it  Vas  left  to  the  Church  by  our  Diyine  Redeemer 
Himself.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Mass  in  the  Roman 
communion :  its  position  symbolizing  the  mystical  birth  of  Christ 
in  each  new  celebration  at  the  Sacrament. 

GLORIA  PATRI.— The  opening  words  of  the  Latin  form  of 
the  Doxology,  used  afber  the  Psalma  and  Ganticles  throughout 
the  whole  Western  Church. 

GLORIOUS  MYSTERIES  (THE  PIVE).— These  are  :  (1) 
The  Resnrrection  of  our  Blessed  Lord  ;  (2)  the  Ascension  ;  (3) 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  (4)  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;   (5)  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin. 

GLOSS  (Latin,  glossa). — ^A  commentary,  an  exposition. 

GLOVES. — Part  of  the  habit  of  a  bishop  or  abbot  when  vested 
for  Mass  and  other  solemn  functions.  The  use  of  gloyes  is  of 
considerable  antiąuity,  but  their  generał  adoption  as  a  formal 
part  of  the  dress  of  a  bishop  did  not  take  place  until  about  the 
twelfbh  century.  William  of  Wykeham^s  gloves  are  preseryed 
at  New  College,  Oxford.  The  jewelled  ornament  often  found  on 
the  back  of  the  episcopal  gloye  is  represented,  on  a  memoriał 
brass  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  college  at  Oxford. 

60AT. — ^A  commpn  and  well-known  ruminating  quadruped 
with  long  hair  and  homs.  This  animal  is  sometimes  represented 
in^  or  introduced  into,  ecclesiastical  pictures,  frescoes  and  others^ 
as  a  type  or  emblem  of  lust.  It  also  occurs  morę  than  once 
carved  under  aeats  or  choir->stalls  in  churches  and  cathedra! 
churches^  and  is  there  put  as  a  mark  of  dishonour. 

GOD'S  BOARD.— A  term  used  by  early  Anglicans,  especially 
those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  Altar  or 
Holy  Table. — See  High  Altak. 

GOLDEN  FRIDAY.— The  Friday  in  each  of  the  Ember  weeks. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.— The  number  of  the  Paschal  fuli  moon  ; 
80  called  because  in  ancient  MS.  kalendars  it  was  not  painted  in 
black,  but  illuminated  in  letters  of  gold. 

GOLDEN  PREBENDARY.— The  penitentiary  of  a  cathedral 
who  h.olds  a  yaluable  prebend. 

GOLDEN  STAR. — A  kind  of  monstrance  or  ciborium  used 
at  Romę  in  the  Papai  High  Mass  on  Easter-day. 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  — The  day  on  which  Jesus  Christ,  True 
God  and  True  Man,  died  on  the  cross  for  the  salyation  of  the 
whole  world. 
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GOOD  THTJRSDAY.— 1.  Maundy-Thareday ;  i.e.  tliat  day 
on  which  our  "  Good  Lord  "  instituted  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
2.  That  day  on  whicli  the  goodness  of  tlie  Son  of  God  was 
maaifestfid  to  His  apoBtles  by  special  promises  of  diTine  grace. 

GOSPEL  (THE).— 1.  Tte  Hstory  of  onr  Lord'a  Incarnation, 
life,and  acta.  2.  God'8  Bpell  or  God'8  message.  3.  Glad  tidkgs. 
4.  Good  news.     5.  A  diyine  revelation. 

GOSPEL  CORNER  OF  AK  ALTAR  (THE).— The  nortŁ- 
west  comer  or  bom  of  a  Christian  altar, 

GOSPELLER. — That  cleric  who  solemnly  chants  the  Gospel 
at  High  Mass  ;  the  deacon  of  the  Masa.  Such  officers  were 
formerly  retained  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Englandj  and  are 
Btill  recognized. 


GOSPEL  LECTESN.  — A  lectem  placed  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  sanctuary  in  certain  ehurchoa,  on  which  the  book  of  the 
Guspels  reposes,  and  from  which  the  Gospel  is  sometimes  chaated. 

GOSPEL  LIGHTS.— Two  lighted  tapers  bome  by  acolytes 
daring  the  solemn  chanting  of  the  Groapel  at  High  Mass, 

GOSPEL  SIDE  OF  A  CHURCH  (THE).— The  north  side 
of  a  chnrch  or  chapel. 

GOSPELS  (BOOK  OF  THE).— A  Tokme,  in  ancient  times, 
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richly  illnminated^  containing  the  history  of  our  Lord^s  Life, 
Mission,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  These  yolumes  were 
often  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bound  sumptaously  in  precious 
metal,  adomed  with  the  choicest  imagery  and  the  richest  jewels. 
Sometimes  they  were  kept  in  shrines,  and  only  brought  out  for 
nse  in  tłie  Mass  at  the  liighest  and  most  important  festiyals. 
Beferences  to  such  exist  in  large  numbers  in  early  writers,  and 
many  remarkable  examples  are  known  in  the  sanctuaiies  of  the 
Continent ;  two  of  which,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Mayence,  are 
known  to  antiąuaries.  Numerons  ńch  esamples  are  reckoned  up 
amongst  the  treasures  of  old  St.  PauPs,  London,  Lincoln  Minster, 
and  Salisbury  Gathedral.  That  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  138  is 
from  an  early  Flemish  specimen,  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Welby 
Pugin. 

GOSSIP.  —  An  old  EngKsh  term  for  ono  who  stands  as 
sponsor  for  a  person  to  be  baptized. 

GBACE.  — 1.  Favonr.  2.  Spiritual  gifts  from  God.  3.  A 
technical  term  for  the  blessing-  of  food.  An  old  form  is  found 
in  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions/'  Modem  forms  differ.  There 
are  sereral  Latin  yarieties,  all  founded  morę  or  less  on  ancient 
esamples,  used  at  the  coUeges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

GRACE-CTJP.  —  A  stś,nding  cup,  often  dl  precious  metal, 
anciently  used  on  solemn  commemorations  at  meals,  from  which 
each  of  the  guests  assembled  drank  to  the  memory  of  f  ounders 
or  benefactors,  or  gare  the  health  of  liying  friends.  Sometimes 
the  grace-cup  was  madę  of  mapie  or  waJnut-wood,  lined  and 
edged  with  gold  or  silver.  Ancient  examples  exist  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  the  Ironmongers'  Company  in  London,  and  in 
many  priyate  families.  Round  the  grace-cup  of  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
K.G.  (temp.  Queen  Elizabeth),  ran  the  foUowing  inscription  : — 

"  Helthe  to  y*  ly^^mg  and  grace  ; 
And  reste  to  j*  ffiiythfall  departyd  &  lyght.'* 

GRADALE.— iSee  Geadual. 

GRADIN. — 1.  APrench  term  for  a  step  behind  and  above 
the  leyel  of  the  altar-slab,  for  placing  the  cross  and  candlesticks 
upon,  so  as  not  to  interf ere  with  the  altar  itself .  In  mediffiyal 
illuminations  examples  are  often  found  of  the  two  candles  during 
Mass  being  placed  near  the  western  corners  of  the  altar,  and  they 
are  almost  always  represented  as  standing  on  the  altar  (8ee  lUns- 
tration,  p.  16),  but  commonly  at  its  eastemmost  side,  at  the 
corners.  2.  The  term  "  gradine ''  has  been  recently  introduced 
into  the  Church  of  England.  It  corresponds  with  that  alrcady 
dcfined. 
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GRADIJAŁ  (Gr^duałis^  Grabale,  Gbayłe^  Gbeale^  Gbaile^ 
and  Gbail). — 1.  A  volume  ćontainiiig  all  the  musieć  portions 
of  the  service  for  Mass^  i.e.,  amongst  other  parts^  the  Introits, 
Kyries,  Graduals^  All^loias^  Seąuences^  Creeda,  Ofiertories,  and 
Glona  in  eaccelsis  are  set  out  at  length  and  in  detail.  2.  That 
portion  of  the  Łatin  service  of  the  Mass  which  immediately  f  ollows 
the  Epistle^  and  is  sung  as  the  deacon  returns  to  the  steps  of  the 
altar  :  hence  its  name.  Or  this  may  haye  been  derived  from  the 
f  act  that  it  was  sung  during  the  ascent  of  the  deacon  up  the  steps 
leading  to  the  rood-lof  t^  in  order  to  chant  the  Gospel  at  solemn 
High  Mass. 

GRADUAL  PSALMS  (THE).— The  foUowing  are  the  Gra- 
dual  Psalms: — cxx.  Ad  Bomiiium;  cxxi.  Levavi  oculos ;  cxxii, 
Lcełatus  sum  ;  cxxiii.  Ad  Te  levavi  oculos  meos  ;  cxxiv.  JVm 
quia  Dominus  ;  cxxy,  Qui  confidunł  ;  C3txvi.  In  convet'tendo  ; 
cxxvii.  Nisi  Dominus ;  cxxviii.  Beati  omnes ;  cxxix.  So^e 
expugnaverunt ;  cxxx.  De  pi^ofandis  ;  cxxxi.  Darninę,  non  est ; 
cxxxii.  Memento  Domine ;  cxxxiii.  Ecce,  quam  bonum  !  cxxxiv. 
Ecce  nunc.  They  were  anciently  chanted  from  the  steps  of  the 
choir,  morę  espęcially  during  the  Advent  season. 

GRAIL. — 8ee  Grayle. 

GRAILE.— S^ee  Geayle. 

GRANGE. — ^A  term  for  the  house  or  residence  of  the  granger 
who  takes  charge  of  the  gamers  and  bams  of  a  religious  house. 

GRANGER.— iSee  Bartoner. 

GRATE. — 1.  A  metal  basket  for  holding  lighted  wood  and 
other  fuel  on  the  hearth  of  a  room.  2.  Hence  any  iron  screen 
or  grille  round  a  tomb,  before  a  door,  or  for  the  protection.  of  a 
choir,  chapel^  or  chantry.  3.  A  medi89val  English  term  for  a 
grill  or  metal  screen  of  omamental  work. 

GRAYLE. — ^Aji  old  English  term,  formed  by  contraction,  for 
Gradual.  It  ia  sometimes  spelt  "  Greale,"  and  ''  Grail  ^'  or 
"  Graile.^^ — See  Gradual. 

GREALE.— fifee  Grayle. 

GREAT  ENTRANCE  (THE).— A  term  by  which  the  solemn 
act  of  bringing  in  of  the  elements  for  the  Christian  Sacrifice  in 
the  Oriental  churches  is  described. 

GREAT  PAST  (THE).— An  Oriental  term  for  Lent,  that 
being  the  chief  or  longest  fast  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
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GREAT  MARTYR  (THE).— An  Oriental  expression  applied 
to  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  those 
saints  who  are  venerated  in  the  Greek  Church. 

GREAT  NIGHT  (THE).— This  term  is  sometimes  applied 
by  foreign  writers  to  Christmas,  and  sometimes  to  the  night  of 
Easter-eve. 

GREAT  OBLATION  (THE).  —  An  Eastern  term  for  the 
Bolemn  presentation  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice, ''  Christ^s  precious 
Body  and  Blood  in  a  mystery/'  to  the  Etemal  Father. 

GREAT  THURSDAY.  —  An  Oriental  term  for  Maundy- 
Thursday.     For  the  West,  Georgius  applies  it  to  Ascension-day. 

GREAT  TITHES.  —  The  tithes  of  corn  and  fruits  are  so 
called  in  England. 

GREATER  EXGOMMUNICATION.  —  The  formal  act  of 
prohibiting  a  person  from  taking  any  part  in  Divine  seryice ; 
fromthe  sacraments  ;  and,  by  conseąuence,  from  any  communion 
with  the  faithful.  This  excommanicatioii  iś  always  pronounced 
and  promulgated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  personal 
representatiye. 

'  GREEK  CHRISTIANS.— A  modern  technical  term  for  those 
members  of  the  Oriental  Church  who  are  in  commuinion  with  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  whose  theological  language  is 
Greek. — See  The  Grbkk  Church. 

GREEK  CHURCH  (THE).— A  technical  term  by  which  to 
designate  those  Christian  bodies  in  the  East  who  are  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  Constantinople,  anciently  called 
'^  New  Rome.^^  They  are  found  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
proper,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  together  with  Russia,  Siberia, 
Poland,  Servia,  and  parts  of  Austria:  they  have  also  their 
representatiyes  in  other  European  nations.  Though  they 
separated  from  yisible  and  actual  communion  with  Romę  in  the 
eleventh  c«ntury  (A.D.  1059),  their  faith  is  substantially  the 
same ;  as  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Tridentine  Council  were 
formally  adopted  at  the  Oriental  Synod  of  Bethlehem  in  the 
Beyenteenth  century.  Dogmatically  they  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  double  procession,  that  is,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  {Filioąue),  and  repudiate  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  See  of  Romę.  Their  strong  and  deyotional  lan- 
guage regarding  the  Blessed  Yirgin  is  a  marked  f  eature  in  their 
prayers.     The  Church  of  Russia  is  goyemed  by  a  Synod  nomi- 
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nated  by  the  Emperor,  but  subject,  theologically^  to  the  Patriarcli 
of  ConBtantinople^  wbo  is  regarded  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of 
the  whole  Greek  Church. 

GREEK  DOCTORS  (THE  FOUR).— Thereare— (1)  St. 
Athanasius  ;  (2)  St.  Basil  the  Great ;  (3)  St.  Gregory  the 
Nazianzene ;   and  (4)  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

GREES. — A  medisBYal  term,  which  some  assert  to  be  deiiyed 
from  GraduSy  signifying  '^  a  step.'^  It  is  freąuently  employed  by 
old  English  writers  to  designate  the  altar-steps,  which  anciently 
were  two  only ;  but  others  were  added  later,  until,  in  morę  recent 
times,  high  altars  haye  been  eleyated  on  at  least  seyen  steps, 
There  are  some  ezamples  of  this  both  in  old  and  modem 
churches. 

GREETING-HOUSE.— A  term  sometimes  applied  in  me- 
disByal  times  to  the  chapter-house  of  a  cathedral,  where  a  newly- 
appointed  bishop  or  dean  receiyed  the  greetings  respectiyely  of 
his  flock,  or  the  members  of  his  cathedral.  Such  greetings, 
howeyer,  were  as  freąuently  giyen  at  the  entrance  of  the  ohoir, 
or  in  the  sacristy.  To  an  abbot  they  were  sometimes  tendered  in 
the  ref ectory,  or  eyen  in  the  choir  after  the  rites  of  installation. 

GREGORGIAN  CHANTS.— A  senes  of  eight  solemn  chants 
or  tones  for  the  Psalms  and  Canticles,  reputed  to  haye  been  ori- 
ginally  arranged  for  Christian  worship  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
from  the  traditional  musie  of  the  tfewish  synagogue,  possibly 
handed  down  from  the  temple-worship.  Four  of  these  tones — 
(a)  the  Dorian,  (j3)  the  Phrygian,  (y)  the  Lydian,  and  (8)  the 
Mixo-Lydian — are  styled  '^  authentic,"  and  the  remaining  four 
"  plagal.^'  These  latter  haye  their  origin  in  the  f ormer,  and  in 
their  present  position  stand  altemately  with  them  as  reg^^rds 
order.  There  is  a  ninth  tonę,  of  Gallican  origin,  the  Tontis 
Peregrinus,  yery  beautiful  and  popular,  to  which  Psalm  cxiv.  is 
commonly  sung.  In  the  course  of  time  many  other  special  and 
peculiar  endings  haye  come  into  use  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
Western  Church,  all  morę  or  less  alike  in  their  generał  character 
for  grandeur,  stateliness,  and  solemn  dignity,  but  all  dłfferiiig 
sUghtly  from  the  original  pure  and  morę  seyere  forms. 

GREGORIAN  STYLE  (THE).— That  modę  of  computation 
which  was  first  introduced  into  Europę  by  Buoncampagno, 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (A.D.  1572—1585).  This  change  abolished 
the  Julian  calendar,  which  deriyed  its  name  from  Julius  0838^*, 
though  it  was  not  effected  in  England  until  the  year  1752^  and 
is  disregarded  in  Russia  eyen  now. 
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G-REMIAŁE. — An  episcopal  ornament  for  the  breast^  lap, 
and  shoulders ;  originally  a  plain  towel  of  fine  linen,  used  iu 
ordination  to  proteot  the  sacred  yestments  from  any  drops  of 
unction  that  might  fali  in  the  act  of  anointing  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.  In  later  times  it  was  madę  of  silk  or  damask,  to 
match  the  episoopal  vestments,  and  was  used  in  certain  French 
diocesea  both  at  Solemn  and  High  Mass.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  is  from  a  French  example  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
madę  of  purple  silk,  embroidered  and  tasseUed  in  gold  and  silver 
thread.     [See  Ulustration.) 
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GRILLE. — 1.  A  metal  screen,  to  enclose  or  protect  any  par- 
ticular  spot,  locality,  shrine,  tomb,  or  sacred  ornament.  2.  A 
gate  of  metal  enclosing  or  protecting  the  entrance  of  a  religions 
house  or  sacred  building.  3.  The  wicket  of  a  monastery.  4.  A 
smali  Bcreen  of  iron  bars  inserted  in  the  door  of  a  monastic  or 
conventaal  bmlding,  in  order  to  allow  the  inmates  to  converse 
with  yisitors,  or  to  answer  inąuiries  without  opening  the  door. 

GRITHE-STOOL.— 1.  An  old  term  for  a  frith-stool.  2.  The 
seat  of  sanctnary ;  reaching  which,  in  certain  favoured  spots  or 
places,  criminals  lost  their  legał  liability  to  punishment, — ^an 
ezample  of  the  mercy  evidenced  in  practice  by  the  mediadyal 
Church. — See  Feithstool. 

GUBERNATOR  (Latin). — 1.  Any  mler  or  govemor,  secular 
or  ecclesiastical.  2.  Sometimes  the  dean  or  proyost  of  a  cathe- 
dral.  3.  Occasionally  the  abbot  or  prior  of  a  religious  house. 
4.  ''Parochialis  Gubernator'^  in  an  ancient  deed  has  been  rendered 
the  '^  parson  or  priest  of  a  parish.''  5.  A  bishop.  6.  '^  Gollegii 
Gubernator  '^  is  the  master  or  head  of  a  coUege. 
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GUESTERN-HALL.— iSe6  Guest-housb. 

GUEST-HOUSE.  — 1.  Primarily  any  room  or  building  set 
apart  for  the  reoeption  of  guests.  2.  Ancient  secular  corpora- 
tions  often  owned  a  special  bailding  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  housing  yisitors  and  trayellers,  whether  official  or  private, 
called,  by  conseąuence,  the  "  guest-house/^  or  "  guestem-hall." 
Of  this  latter  a  remarkable  example  has  recently  been  destroyed 
at  Worcester.  3.  A  suitę  of  rooms  or  house  attached  to  a  eon- 
vent  or  monastery  for  the  exercise  of  that  hospitality  to  all  ranks 
and  classes,  which  was  regarded  as  a  duty  by  so  many  bf  the 
religious  orders.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  guest-master  or  hos- 
pitaller.  In  ancient  times  abbeys  were  often  used  as  hostels  by 
persons  travelling,  from  royalty  downwards,  and  yisitors  were 
always  entertained  free  of  charge.  Alms  bestowed  in  return 
were  voluntarily  given.  Guests  were  both  receiyed  and  bidden 
''  God  speed  ''  with  due  and  expressive  religious  ceremonies, 
which  dfiffered  with  the  yarious  orders.  4.  It  is  implied  in  his- 
torythat  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  both  bishopsandparochialclergr 
owned  their  guest-house,  being  '^  given  to  hospitality.^' 

GURGOYLE  (Gabgoyle,  Gargoillb,  Gargle,  Gargell). — 
The  medi8Bval  term  for  an  ornamental  projecting  spout  to 
throw  oflE  water  from  the  wali  beneath  or  below  it ;  fi'equently 
used  in  Pointed  architecture.  Gurgoyles  are  commonly  found 
in  the  shapc  of  heads  of  monsters^  dragons^  daemons^  fabolous 
animals^  and  exaggerated  human  faces.  They  abonnd  in  the 
First-Pointed  style,  and  usually  stand  out  from  the  comice  of  a 
tower  or  other  building ;  but  are  also  found  in  each  succeeding 
style  of  Pointed  architecture,  varying,  however,  in  character 
and  position  ;  for  occasionally  they  may  be  seen  projecting  from 
buttresses.  Some  writers  have  regarded  these  gurgoyles  as 
symbolizing  heretics  and  others  who  have  been  cast  out  of  the 
Church. 

GYPCER,  OB  GYPSYRE  (French,  gibedere).—!.  The  medi- 
£dYal  term  for  a  hanging  bag.  2.  A  pouch  or  flat  bursę  or  purse, 
with  a  mouth  or  opening  of  metal,  strung  to  the  girdle,  often 
represented  in  English  monumental  brasses. 

GYPCIERE.— iSee  Gypcee. 
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ABIT  (Latin,  habitm), —  1.  Any  dress,  or 
specially  any  oflBcial  dress.  2.  The  dress 
of  a  monk  or  nun.  3.  The  ordinary 
dress  of  a  cleric. 

HABITACLE  (Latin,  habiłaculum).— 
1.  A  place  of  residence.  2.  An  oflBcial 
dwelling-house.  3.  The  niche  or  re- 
ceptacle  for  an  image  :  hence,  by  some 
writers,  ^^  the  habitacie  for  God^s  Body^' 
is  a  tabernacle. 

HABITUAL  GRACE.— That  grace,  or  gift  of  God,  which 
the  faithful  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  by  and  through  the 
Sacraments,  mercifully  given  by  the  ALmighty,  and  not  per- 
Ronally  acąuired  or  merited  by  themselves. 

HADES. — 1.  The  hidden  or  inyisible  place  where  the  souls 
of  the  faithful  departed  await  rest  and  light  everlasting.  2.  The 
place  of  preparęttion  for  the  celestial  joys,  to  which  all  go  who 
reąuire  to  be  cleansed  and  prepared  for  the  Beatific  Yision. 

HAGIASCOPE. — An  opening  freąuently  found  on  one  side, 
and  Bometimes  on  both  sides  of  a  chancel  arch,  arranged 
obliąuely,  and  converging  towards  the  altar,  in  order  to  enable 
worshippers  in  the  side  aisles  of  a  church  to  witness  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  Host  during  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  Good  eiamples 
c»ccur  at  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire ;  Minster  Lovell  and  Great 
Haseley,  Oxford8hire. 

HAIL !  MARY  {Ave  Maria). — The first  words  of  the  angelical 
annunciation. 

HAIR  SHIRT. — An  undergarment  of  coarse  hair,  painful 
and  irritating  to  wear ;  sometimes  wom  as  a  suitable  penance. 

HALP-COMMUNION. — A  popular,  but  inexact  and  inaccu- 
rate,  term  for  commnnion  in  one  kind  ;  for,  as  theologians  teach, 
'^  whole  Christ  is  received  under  either  species.^' 

HALIDOME,  OB  HALLYDOME.— An  old  term  for  the  Last 
Day — the  generał  judgment. 

HALLÓW  (TO).— 1.  To  make  holy.  2.  To  sanctify.  3.  To 
bless.     4.  To  make  sacred.     5.  To  set  apart  for  religious  uses. 
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HALLOWE'EN.— The  ScotcŁ  term  for  the  eve  of  the  feast  of 
Ali  Saints. 

HALLOWMASS.  — 1.  AU  Saints'  day.  2.  The  mass  or 
communion  of  the  feast  of  Ali  Saints. 

HALLOWMASS-TIDE.— The  timeof  the  feast  of  Ali  Saints, 
i.e.  Ali  Saints'  day  and  its  octaye. 

HALLYMOTE. — 1.  A  sacred  or  holy  cjourt,  presided  over  by 
an  ecclesiastic.  2.  A  yisitation  by  a  bishop  of  some  particular 
parish  or  church. 

HAMPULLING-CLOTH.  — 1.  A  towel  of  fine  linen  with 
which  to  remoye  the  superflaous  oil  or  unction  in  the  admiuis- 
tration  of  the  Sacrament  of  anointing.  2.  Also  a  cloth  to  spread 
oyer  the  person  of  a  monarch  during  the  act  of  anointing  in 
coronation.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  '^  Ampulling-cloth/' — See 
Ampulłino-cłoth. 

HANAP. — A  mediasyal  term  for  a  drinking-cup. 

HAND  (Saxon,  hanrl,  honrPj. — 1.  Theextremityof  thearm,  con- 
sisting  of  the  palm,  thnmb,  and  fin^ers,  joined  to  it  by  the  wrist. 
2.  A  hand  technically  representea  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
surrounded  by  a  cloud,  was  an  ordinary  and  common  representa- 
tion  of  God  the  Eternal  Father.  It  is  also  f ound  engrayed  in  the 
inside  of  pyxes  and  on  the  disjis  of  mediseyal  patens,  where  it  is 
used  both  as  an  emblem  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  and  of  the 
presence  of  Gx)d.  8.  The  Hands  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  wounded, 
were  often  represented  in  sculpture ;  the  ńght  Hand  was  termed 
"  the  Weil  of  Mercy  " ;  the  left,  "  the  WeU  of  Grace/' 

HAND-BELL.— 1.  A  smali  beli  runę  by  the  hand.  2.  A  beli 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  Church  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
priest  bearing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  which  to  communicate 
the  sick  or  dying.  3.  The  Sanctus  beli  was  of  old  often  a  simple 
hand-bell,  sometimes  madę  of  silyer,  and  rung  by  the  senrer  at 
Mass. 

HANDS  (WASHING  OF  THE).— A  ceremoniał  act,  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  obseryed  after  the  ofiTertory,  but 
prior  to  the  oflTering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  by  the  celebrating 
priest.  This  rite  is  referred  to  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
In  England  the  old  custom  was  to  use  the  Piscina  for  this 
ńte.  In  the  Church  of  Bome,  acolytes  bring  basin,  water,  and 
napkin  to  the  celebrant,  at  the  south  comer  of  the  altar. 

HANDS  (IMPOSITION  OF).— 1.  An  ertemal  rite,  madę  use 
of  by  a  bishop  in  confirmation  and  ordinatiou,  indicating^  the 
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bestowal  of  special  gifta  of  grace  to  the  person  undei^iag  it. 
2.  Au  act,  aimilar  in  character,  osed  by  many  ia  the  bestowiu  of 
a  bleasing  or  formal  commission. 

HANGINGS  (Panni). — Stuffa,  ailks,  aatins,  YelTets,  damaaks, 
and  other  eimilar  materiala,  madę  use  of  for  the  decoration  of 
churcheB  on  special  festirala. 

HARSA,  HERCIA,  os  HERSA.— A  mediasTal  term,  some- 
times  employed  to  describe  any  triangular  candlestick  for  tapers, 
but  morę  especially  tised  to  designate  that  which  is  employed  io  the 
officee  of  Tenebrte  in  Holy  Week.  In  it,  at  thie  aerrice,  are  placed 
foorteen  unbleached  wax  candlea  to  rcpresent  the  Apoatles  and 
the  tbree  MaryB,  with  one  bleached  wax  candle  to  repreaent  onr 
Sayiour.  They  are  all  estinguished  in  the  course  of  the  serrice, 
Baye  the  last-named. — See  Hbbse. 

HATCHMENT.— The  painting  of  a  coat  of  arms  himp-  over 
the  tomb  of  a  person  recentły  deceased, 

HEAD-STONE.— A  stone  placed  at  the  head  of  a,  graye,  as  a 
memoriał  of  the  departed.  Anciently,  the  ctobb  in  some  form  or 
another  wob  inTariably  nsedj  either  simply ;  with  floriated  ends ; 


witliin  a  circle ;  or  in  some  other  obviona  form  (see  Fig,  1).  A 
second  illustration,  with  the  upper  portion  coped,  from  an  old 
esample  Btill  exiatiDg  at  Handborough,  in  Oxfordshire,  seryes  to 
set  forth  another  type ;  while  a  third,  from  the  pariah  chmrch  of 
Polkestone  [Fig.  3),  is  remarkable  for  itB  atem  and  serere  aim- 
plicity.  Dnring  the  fifteenth  century  the  cruciform  shape  was 
dispLaced  by  other  forma  less  Chriatian,  neither  artistio  nor 
omamental. 

HEAXING-COIN, — That  piece  of  money  wMch  was  anciently 
gi^en  by  onr  kings  to  those  personB  who  were  "  tonched  "  for 
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the  cure  of  the  king^s  evil,  was  bo  called.     The  coin  was  pierced 
and  wom  round  the  neck  with  a  string  or  ribbon. 

HEALING-OIL. — The  sacred  unction,  madę  of  oil  of  olives 
and  balm^  for  use  in  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. 

HEALING-PYX. — The  pyx  or  box  containing  the  sacred  oil 
for  anointing  the  sick. 

HEABERS  {Andienłes). — A  class  of  catechumens  in  the  early 
Church  permitted  to  hear  only  a  portion  of  the  serrices. 

HEAR  MASS  (TO).— A  term  to  describe  the  act  of  being 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

HEART. — The  primary  organ  of  the  blood^s  motion  in  an 
animal  body  ;  the  seat  of  the  will^  affections^  and  passions. 
Hence  a  symbol  of  our  Blessed  Lord^s  humanity  and  love,  otten 
introduced  into  ecclesiastical  decorations  in  conjunction  with  HŁs 
wounded  Hands  :  sometimes  the  Heart  is  drawn  with  too  great 
camal  grossness.  It  is  often  depicted  as  surrounded  with  a 
crown  of  thoms^  a  radiated  cross,  and  freąuently  it  is  crowned. 
The  morę  conventionally  it  is  treated,  the  morę  spiritual  its 
teaching  becomes.  A  representation  of  the  Heart  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  has,  in  recent  years,  been  often  represented  in 
churches  of  the  Latin  rite. 

HEATHEN. — Those  who,  in  their  naturally  unregenerate 
state,  have  not  been  baptized^  and  know  not  God  revealed  in 
Christ. 

HEAVEN.— 1.  The  Home  of  God  the  Trinity  and  the  im- 
fallen  angels.  2.  The  place  of  reward  for  the  blessed.  3.  That 
locality  where  the  Presence,  Glory,  and  Majesty  of  the  Eternal 
are  morę  especially  manifested. 

HEBDOMADA  CRUCIS.  — Literally  "the  week  of  the 
Cross  ^' :  hence,  Holy  Week. 

HEBDOMADA  EXPECTATI0NIS.—1.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  last  week  in  Advent,  because  at  that  season  preachers 
have  discoursed  on  the  expectation  of  the  Saviour's  birth  ex. 
perienced  by  His  Mother,  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary.  2.  It  has 
also  been  appHed  to  the  week  before  Pentecost,  when  the  Apostles 
tarried  in  Jerusalem  waiting  for  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

HEBDOMADA  MAJOR.— The  greater  week  of  Lent :  hence, 
Holy  Week. 

HEBDOMADA  PASSIONIS  D.N.J.O.— 1.  The  week  of  the 
Fassion,  i.  e,  Holy  Week.     2.  By  some  later  writ^rs,  Passion 
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Week,  i.  e,  the  week  before  Holy  Week,  the  week  commencing 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

HEBDOMADARIUS. — 1.  A  Latin  term  for  any  official  whose 
duties  are  confined  to  a  single  week.  2.  A  weekly  chaplain. 
3.  A  weekly  lecturer  or  college  tutor.  The  Anglicised  form  o£ 
the  word,  still  retained  in  some  of  our  ancient  colleges  and 
schools,  is  Hebdomadary. 

HEGIRA. — A  term  to  designate  the  datę  of  the  flight  of 
Mahomet  (the  f alse  prophet  and  f ounder  of  Mahometanism)  f rom 
Mecca  to  Medina,  i.  e.  10  July,  622. 

HEGUMEN. — 1.  A  Greek  term  to  designate  the  abbot  of  an 
inferior  religious  house.  2.  The  second  person  in  authority  in  a 
superior  convent.     3.  The  ruler  of  any  religious  community. 

HEŁŁ. — 1.  The  place  of  punishment  for  the  lost,  where  the 
presence  of  God  is  unknown.  2.  The  prison-house  of  the  fallen 
angels.  3.  A  term  sometimes  used  in  old  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments  to  designate  a  prison. 

HELLENISTIC.  —  Pertaining  to  those  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek. 

HELLENISTS.— Jews  who  spoke  Greek. 

HEPTATETJCH.— A  Greek  term  to  designate  the  first  8even 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

HEREFORD  USE.— A  term  employed  to  designate  that  rite 
which,  taking  its  name  from  the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  was  com- 
monly  used  in  some  of  the  north-west  counties  of  England^  and 
in  parts  of  Wales,  prior  to  the  Reformation.  It  differs  only 
slightly  from  the  use  of  Salisbury  in  the  prayer  of  Oblation  and 
in  the  communion  of  the  priest.  The  service-books  of  these  rite» 
are  extremely  rare.  MSS.,  no  doubt,  were  everywhere  de8troyed.r 
Only  one  printed  edition  is  known — that  of  Rouen,  dated  1502. 

HEREMITE.— A  hermit. 

HERESIARCH.— 1.  A  leading  heretic.  2.  A  chief  teachei' 
or  disseminator  of  falso  doctrine.  3.  One  who  chooses  a  new 
religion  for  himself,  and  actively  propagates  it. 

HERESY. — 1.  A  choice.  2.  The  act  of  choosing  for  oneself 
in  matters  of  revealed  religion. 

HERETIC. — One  who  having  chosen  for  himseH  in  matters 
of  revealed  religion,  absolutely  persists  in  remaining  in  error. 
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HERMIT,  OR  HEREMITE.  — A  religious  person  deToting 
himself  to  contemplation,  recoHectedness,  and  prayer,  who  Iitcs 
ftpart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  dwellings  o£  mankind. 

HERMITAGE.— The  celi  or  residence  of  a  hermit. 

HERMITORT.— The  oratory  or  chapel  of  a  hermit. 

HERSE,  OR  HEARSE  [Heredui,  a  hedgehog).— 1.  A  frame 
of  wood  or  metal,  originally  constnicted  to  support  temporarily 
the  pall  at   solemn  and    important    funeral   obseqaies.      The 
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temporary  herse  used  at  the  time  of  funerals  wae  generally  a 
lofty  canopy  of  wood,  covered  with  hangings  and  wax  tapers, 
arranged  variouely  for  peraons  of  different  rank,  often  madę  witU 
coDBiderable  architeotural  care  and  preteneionH,  and  generally 
adoraed  with  niches,  tabemacle-work,  imagee,  and  flowers  of 
was,  together  with  heraldic  and  religious  banners,  crosses, 
Bcntcheons,  and  fringes  of  yelret,  silk,  or  satin.  The  plan  was 
generally  Bqnare,  bnt  not  unfrequently  a  parallelogram  in  shape. 
2.  Sometimes  the  herse  oTer  tombs  was  arched  in  conBtmction,as  in 
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the  case  of  that  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick ;  and  some- 
times  rectangular ;  and,  in  some  cases,  when  intended  to  be  per- 
manently  placed  oyer  a  tomb,  was  caref  ally  and  cbaracteństically 
designed  and  wrouglit  with  great  care  and  at  a  considerable  cost. 
Esamples  in  metal  exist  at  Tanfield  and  Bedale  cburches,  in 
Yorkshire,  as  also  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussez.  The  accom- 
panying  is  a  fine  example  of  a  permanent  herse,  from  the  pencil 
of  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin.     {See  Illastration.) 

HBRSE-LIGHT.— The  light  placed  near  or  upon  a  herse. 

HIGH?  ALTAR. — The  chief,  central,  or  principal  altar  of  a 
church.  Other  altars  in  old  documents  are  often  called  '^  Iow 
altars,^'  to  distinguish  them  from  that  which  is  the  chief  altar. 
When  there  are  many  chapels  in  a  chnrch,  clustering  on  either 
side  of  the  chief  chapel  or  chancel,  the  principal  chancel  contain- 
ing  the  high  altar  is  sometimes  called  the  "  ługh  chancel.'' 

HIGH  CHANCEL.— 5^66  High  Altae. 

HIGH  DAY. — 1.  A  holiday.  2.  A  commemoration-day  of 
an  university,  college,  school,  or  religious  house. 

HIGH  TOME. — A  term  used  by  Camden,  Leland,  and  other 
writers  for  an  altar-tomb. — See  Altab-tomb. 

HIŁE. — 1.  An  old  English  word,  signifying  to  put  on  a  roof 
or  cover.  In  old  documents  it  is  sometimes  spelled  "  helye,'' 
"  hylle,''  and  "  hyle.''     2.  The  covering  of  a  church  roof. 

HOLY  PRIDAY.— 1.  Ordinarily  a  term  to  designate  Good 
Friday.  2.  It  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  Friday  in  each  of 
the  Ember  weeks. 

HOLY  GHOST.— 1.  A  term  applied  to  designate  the  Third 
Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity — the  Comf orter,  the  Paraclete,  God 
the  Holy  Spirit.  2.  The  customary  type  of  the  Holy  Ghost — a 
type  as  old  as  the  sixth  century — is  a  dove,  either  painted  or 
sculptured.  This  is  often  found  over  or  about  altars.  {See  the 
lUustration,  "Altar  under  a  Baldachino,''  p.  15,  where  a  dove  is 
represented  suspended  under  the  Canopy.)  This  symbol  is  like- 
wise  found  at  the  top  or  head  of  the  royal  sceptre,  as  also  on 
yergers'  staves.  3.  Churches  and  chapels  dedicated  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  remarkable  for  their  rarity.  Amongst 
the  former  are  Newtown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (though  some  local 
authorities  belieye  its  dedication  to  be  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity),  and  Basingstoke ;  while,  amongst  the  latter,  are  side 
chapels  in  Peterborough,  St.  David's,  and  Exeter  Cathedrals. 

HOLY   NIGHT. — 1 .  Christmas-eve  (as  some  writers  aflBrm), 
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because  at  that  time  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  was  born.  2.  Georgius 
meotions  this  term  as  applied  by  Home  litui^cal  wntera  to  the 
nigbt  ol  Holy  Thursday,  i.c.  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  because, 
at  that  time,  the  Holy  Kucharist  was  instituted.  3.  The  same 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  night  of  Easter  eveii. 

HOLY  ROOD.— 1.  The  Cross  of  our  Bleased  Lord.  2.  Any 
representation  of  the  Cross.  3.  A  church  or  abbey  dedicated  in 
honour  ot  the  Cross  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  examples  of  which  were 
anciently  knowu  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  4,  ITie 
Rood  cross  in  a  Christian  church. 

HOLY  THURSDAY.— 1.  A  term  ordinarily  appUed  to  the 
feaat  of  our  Lord'9  Ascension.  2.  Some  French  writers  appear 
to  haTe  designated  Corpus  Christ!  day,  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  when  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  commemorated,  by  thia  term.  'A.  It  has  also  been  apphed  {&& 
Greorgius  points  out)  to  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week— Maundy- 
Thursday. 

HOLY  WATER.—Waterinto  which,  after  exorcism,  blessed 
salt  has  been  placed,  and  then  duły  sanctified  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  sacerdotal  benediction.  Its  use  in  the  Christian 
church  has  probably  come  down  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
The  ancicnt  canon  law  gives  directions  as  to  its  blessing ;  while 
certain  of  the  older  rituals  provide  appropriate  eeryices  for  the 
act.  Holy  water  is  nsed  by  Christians  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  Oriental  rites  throughout  the  world. 

HOLY-WATER  PILLAR.— 5ee  Holt-water  Stocp. 

HOLY-WATER  SPRINKLER.— 5ce  Aspeegillum. 

HOLY-WATER  STOUP.— A  smali  stone  font  or  recepŁatlo 
for  Holy  water,  coramonly  placed  in  or  near 
the  chief  porch  of  a  Christian  church,  and  fre- 
(juently  supported  by  a  projecting  stone  piUar. 
The  "Rites  of  Durham"  refer  in  detail  to  the 
existeuce  of  such.  Sometimes  the  Holy-water 
stoup  was  lined  with  lead  or  latten ;  and  oc- 
casionally  another  yessel,  esactly  tittiug  the 
hollowed  basin  of  the  stone  font,  was  pla<.-ed 
within  it.  These  wero  commonly  destroyed 
either  at  tho  Reformation  or  during  the  Great 
Rebellion,  between  which  events  the  use  of 
[  Holy  water  died  out  in  England.  Many  ex- 
amples  of  stoups,  however,  still  exist,  though 
damaged  and  imperfect.  That  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
ifl  from  the  now-dostroyed  old  church  of  St.  Giles,  Tetswortb, 
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Oxfordsłure,  for  many  centuries  a  chapelry  of  the  Prebendal 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Thame,  in  the  same  county. 

HOLY-WATER  VAT  {Yas,  Be)iełier.),  —  A  portable  yessel 
of  brass,  bronze,  latten,  ivory,  wood,  or  some  precious  metal,  to 
contain  blessed  or  Holy  water ;  for  use  at  the  introduction  to 
Mass,  or  on  other  customary  occasions.  Many  old  example8  of 
such  yessels  ezist,  both  in  sacristies  and  museums.  There  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  an  ivory  Holy-water  vat  at  Milan  Cathedral,  and 
several  in  the  Museum  of  Bruges. 

HOOD-MOULDINGr.  —  An  architectural  and  ecclesiastical 
term  to  signify  that  projecting  moulding  commonly  found  over 
the  heads  of  arches  ;  so  called  because  it  forms  a  kind  of  hood 
to  them. 

HOSPITAL  {Hospitium), — 1.  A  term  anciently  used  to  desig- 
nate  a  house  of  charity  for  poor,  sick,  or  aged  persons  or  pilgrims. 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  morę  commonly  limited  to  places  of 
refuge  for  the  sick.  Hospitals  existed  at  Romę  and  Lyons  in 
the  fif th  century ;  for  the  care  of  their  poor  was  a  distinguishing 
featore  of  the  charity  of  the  early  Chris tians.  2.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  guest-house  of  a  religious  community.  3.  A 
collegiate  institution  for  poor  and  infirm  people.  Hundreds  of 
these  existed  before  the  Reformation,  but  were  then  suppressed. 
A  few  old  examples  exist  still :  St,  Cross^s  Hospital,  near  Win- 
chester; Christ^s  Hospital,  a  school  for  the  poor  in  London; 
Emmanuel  Hospital,  Westminster ;  while  during  the  past  three 
centuries  some  new  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  f  ounded ; 
e.g,,  Sackville  College,  Sussex,  &c.  4.  Hospitals  were  also 
f ounded  for  lepers  and  demoniacs,  as  well  as  for  particular  trades- 
people,  by  the  guilds  of  which  they  had  been  members. 

HO  ST  {Hostia), — 1.  The  name  given  to  the  altar-breads  used 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist. — Panie  ad  sacrificium  Eucharisticum  desti- 
iiałus  (Du  Cange).  2.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  under  the  form 
of  bread,  from  the  Latin  term  for  victim. 

HOUR-GLASS  STAND.— A  stand  or  frame  of  iron  or  brass 
to  support  an  hour-glass  affixed  to  the  pulpit,  and  iirst  used  in 
Queen  EUzabeth^s  reign,  when  tedious  sermons  of  an  hour's  or 
two  hours'  length  were  first  introduced  by  the  f oreign  Reformers 
from  abroad.  Its  use  was  current  under  Archbishop  Parker, 
and  it  continued  morę  or  less  until  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 
The  stand  remained  in  many  EngUsh  country  churches  until  the 
recent  Catholic  revival,  but  has  recently  been  removed  as  useless 
and  not  ornamental,  though  examples  are  still  to  be  found. 
The  hour-glass  and  stand  remain  perfect  at  Wiggenhall,  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich. 
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HOUSEL. — 1.  An  ancient  term  to  designate  J}he  Blessed 
Sacrament.  2.  As  a  verb  it  was  used  to  signify  "  to  give  com- 
munion/' 

HOUSELLING  BELL.— 1.  A  hand-bell  anciently  used  to 
summon  the  communicants  to  the  altar.     2.  The  Sanctos  beli. 

HOUSELLING  BREAD.— An  old  term  for  the  sacramentel 
wafers. 

HOUSELLING  CLOTH.  —  A  long  strip  of  Unen  used  to 
spread  over  the  altar-rails  when  the  faithful  are  being  commu- 
nicated.  Anciently,  as  illuminated  MSS.  indicate  {See  MS,  Brit. 
Mus.  2.  B.  vii.)>  this  cloth  was  sometimes  held  before  the  com- 
municants by  two  acolytes.  Its  use  has  been  traditionally  pre- 
seryed  invarious  churches  in  England;  amongst  others,  St.  Mary^s, 
Oxford ;  St.  Mary^s,  Prestbury  ;  and  Ali  Saints',  Lambeth. 

HOUSELLING  FOLK.  —  Those  amongst  the  faithful  in 
church  who  are  prepared  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Some- 
times they  knelt  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

HOUSING. — ^An  old  English  term  for  a  canopy,  niche,  or 
covering. 

HOVEL. — ^An  old  Enirlish  term  for  a  receptacle  for  protec- 
tion;  hence  a  constructional  co^ering;  and  60  a  canopy  for  an 
image,  &c. 

HUMBLE  ACCESS  (THE  PRATER  OF).  —  A  modem 
term  to  describe  a  comparatively  modern  composition,  viz.,  that 
prayer  beginning  ''  We  do  not  presume.''  This  prayer  was  first 
placed  in  the  English  Liturgies  of  1548  and  1549  between  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  and  the  Communion  (technically  so 
called)^  and  is  also  so  found  in  the  Scottish  Prayer-book  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  Some  persons  have  seen  in  it  a  resemblance, 
not  very  remarkable^  to  an  old  Latin  "  Oratio/'  which  occurs 
both  in  the  Sarum  and  York  Uses. 

HUMERAŁ  VBIL, — A  long  narrow  yeil  of  silk,  of  the  same 
colour  and  materia!  as  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  clergy,  with 
which  the  subdeacon  during  Mass  covers  his  hands  while  bear- 
ing  the  paten,  to  indicate  reverence  for  the  hallowed  yessels  of 
the  sanctuary,  a  custom  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
Ritual  (Numbers  iv.  7).  A  similar  veil  is  also  used  during  the 
seryice  of  Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  enfold 
the  hands  of  the  officiant  before  he  takes  the  Osłensarium  into 
his  hands  when  blessing  the  faithful. 
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HUTCH. — 1.  A  mediaByal  term  for  a  chest,  box,  or  hoarding- 
cupboard^  found  in  use  in  the  ^^Yision  of  Pierś  Plowman/' 
Hence,  (2)  this  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  aumbrye  for 
tłie  sacred  yessels  of  the  altar^  as  in  the  '^  Acconnts  of  Loath 
Spire  '^ ;  or  (3)  to  one  for  the  sacramental  oil,  baptismal  shell^ 
stoles,  and  towel  used  in  baptism.  4.  Any  locker  for  books^ 
Church  music^  sconces^  &c. 

HYMN. — A  sacred  song,  metrical  composition,  or  chant,  in 
hononr  of  God  the  Trinity.  Snch  are  both  referred  to  and  men- 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their  nse,  taken  from  the  services  of 
the  Tempie  and  Synagogfue,  was  obviously  adopted  by  Christians 
from  the  earUest  times.  Writers  and  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  declare  that  hynms  were  constantly  used,  specially  on  high 
f  easts ;  and  that  snch  were  certainly  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Błessed  Trinity,  in  the  third  century,  is 
elear  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  and  those  of 
other  councils  which  sanctioned  their  being  sung.  The  use  of 
the  Gloria  in  Ezcehis,  and  the  Ter  Sancłus  in  the  Mass  are 
of  the  highest  antiąuity.  Many  of  the  saints  of  the  undiyided 
Church  composed  hymns  which  are  still  chanted  in  !Divine  ser- 
vice.  These  were  severally  adopted  by  different  local  Churches 
from  time  to  time,  here  one  and  there  another,  until  at  last  there 
came  to  be  used  a  certain  number  of  those  best  known  and  most 
łdghly  regarded  throughout  the  chief  dioceses  of  Eastem  and 
Western  Christendom.  When  the  changes  of  the  siiteenth  cen- 
tury were  madę  in  Encrland.  the  old  office  hynms  were  abolished, 
aS^nothing  formau/ pnt' into  their  p^JT Ye^ous  modern 
Hymnals,  containing  translations  of  the  ancient  hymns,  both 
from  Eastem  and  Western  sources,  as  well  as  modem  composi- 
tions,  hare  been  recently  compiled,  issued,  and  adopted,  and  their 
use  in  England  is  yery  generał. 

HYMNAL.— A  book  of  hymns. 

HYMN  ARY  {Hymruirium) . — ^A  book  of  hymns. 
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iCHTHYS.-— A  technical  term  for  a  sym- 
bolical  representation  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
which  appears  to  liaye  been  derived  fpom. 
a  common  acroatic  of  His  name  and 
ofBce,  contained  in  this  Greek  term 
ICHTHYS  or  1X6X2,  which  ia  inter- 
preted  'ltjaovc  Xpiaróc  &tfiv  "Cloc  Swrrip, 
i.e.  "Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  the 
Sayiour."  In  altueiou  to  this  very  ancient 
emblem  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  Tertullian 
and  other  early  Christian  writera  Bpeai  of 
the  faithful  as  PUciculi.  Hence  the  use  of  the  Yetica  FitcU  as 
an  cmblem.  Ecclesiastical  seals,  as  well  of  corporationa  as  of 
persons,  were  of  old  commónly  madę  of  this  shape. 

lAIAPION  ('iSmpioi').— A  Greek  term  for  a  benefiee. 

1AIQTH2  ('l8«iriK:). — A  Greek  term  for  a  religious  of  lay 
rank. 

lEPA,  *H  ('lepa,  ń)-— A  Greek  term  for  the  clergy  in  sacred 
ordere. 

IEPAT1K02  ('lepanicoc).— A  Greek  term  for  a  priest. 

JEPOAIAKONOS  ('hpoS*Q«.voc).  —  A  Greek  term  for  a 
religious  in  deacon's  orders, 

lEPOAOrEIN  i;Upo\6yav).~-A  Greek  term  signifying 
"to  make  blessed,"  "to  make  holy,"  or  "to  pronoonce  a 
blessing," 

lEPOMAPTTP  {'I(po/:(ópr»ip).— AGreektermuaedtodesignate 
a  martyr  in  either  of  the  three  sacred  orders. 

IEP0M0NAX02  ('I(po/ło'vaxoc) ■ — A.  Greek  term  for  a  monk 
in  sacred  or  holy  orders. 

lEPOTPFEIN  ('Itpouytiy).— A  Greek  verb,  aignifying  "to 
celebrate  Holy  Commnuion,"  or  "  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice." 

lEPOTPriA  ('I(poup7(o).— A  Greek  term  for  the  Liturgy. 
lEPOłAATH2   ('lfpoi/«iXMM:).— A  Greek  term  for  a  chorister 
■who  has  been  forraally  set  apart  for  the  office  of  singing. 
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I.  H.  S. — 1.  An  abbreyiation,  boiTowed'from  the  Greek  word 
IH2)OT£.  Some  assert  thst  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna  inyented 
it  as  a  derotional  emblem  about  tbe  year  1400,  from  wliicb  datę 
it  was  iutroduced,  and  its  use  greatly,  and  almost  geuerally, 
extended,  Prior  to  that  period  the  monogram  XP  Lad  been 
ordinarily  adopted  to  symbolize  the  Name  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
2.  Sometimes,  as  early  writersof  the  Society  of  Jesas  main- 
tainedj  the  capital  letters  of  the  Łatin  worda  "Jesus  Hominum 
Salvaicfr." 

IAA2THPION  {'lXa<n-.(p(ov).— A  Greek  term  for  the  Bema. 
ILLUMMINARE. — Anancient  term  signifying  "to  baptize," 
ILLUMINATI. — ^An  ancient  term  signifying  "  the  baptized." 
ILLUMINATION.— 1.  The  act  of  illuminating.     2.  The  art 
of  illuminating  books  witb  omamental  letters  and  pictures  was 
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eztant  for  generations,  and  has  been  current  iii  the  Christian 
Cborch  for  the  purpose  of  multiptying  eeryice-books  of  all  kinds, 
from  very  early  periods.  Eiamples  esist  of  MSS.  of  varioas 
kinds  and  dates,  from  the  earlieat  Byzantine  MSS.  to  those  of 
the  BSTenteenth  centnry,  fuli  of  interest,  curious  in  themaelTes, 
and  illostrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  rites,  customs,  and 
taates  of  onr  ancestora.  Any  cathedral  library  will  aupply  speci- 
mens.  That  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (See  Illustration) 
representB  Moses  at  the  bnming  buah,  and  is  taken  from  a  MS. 
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page  in  tlie  possession  of  the  author,  from  an  old  seryice-book 
of  the  fif  teenth  century,  which  belonged  to  the  church  of  Thame. 

ILLUMINATOR. — One  whose  work  it  is  to  iUuminate  books 
and  MSS.  with  omamental  letters,  pictures,  and  illu6trative 
borders. 

IMAGE  (Latin^  imago). — 1.  A  representation  or  similitude  of 
any  person  or  thing  formed  of  a  materiał  substance.  2.  A  statuę. 
3.  Aii  idol.  4.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Constantine  and  the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  representations  of  Scriptural  and  Gospel 
subjects,  often  under  allegorical  and  typical  forms,  i.e.  images, 
came  into  use  amongst  Christians.  This  appears  to  haye  been 
80  from  the  time  of  Calixtu8.  In  principle  their  use  is  at  one 
with  that  of  sculpture.  And  although^  in  the  earliest  times^  so 
long  as  Pagan  idols  remained^  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  Church 
hesitated^  for  obyious  reasons^  to  sanction  the  introduction  of 
images  into  her  sanctuaries^  yet^  at  a  later  periody  such  were 
judiciously  and  wiseły  madę  use  of ;  for  Art  is  the  handmaid  of 
łleligion.  The  iconoclastic  heretics  of  the  eighth  century,  how- 
eyer^  were  almost  successful  in  stifling  Christian  sculpture  in  its 
birth.  But,  guided  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  second  Council  of 
Nicssa,  A.D.  787,  and  influenced  by  faith  and  deyotion,  the 
Christian  artists  aimed  at  embodjring  a  record  of  the  life  and 
sufferings  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  sculpture,  and  were  often  sin- 
gularly  successful.  Christian  art  may  be  said  to  haye  widely 
flourished  from  the  middle  of  the  eleyenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  which 
for  yarious  reasons  and  at  different  periods  had  been  wrought, 
the  remains  of  that  art  are  sufficient  as  well  to  indicate  its  beauty 
as  to  perpeluate  its  power  and  the  skill  of  those  who  madę  it 
what  it  was.  The  sole  defects  of  the  sculptors  of  this  period  was 
their  neglect  of  anatomy  and  the  due  proportions  of  the  human 
frame ;  for,  as  regards  position,  dignity  of  bearing,  erpression 
of  form  and  figurę,  and  morę  particularly  beauty  of  drapery,  the 
Christian  images  of  the  period  defined  could  not  be  surpassed. 
They  told  their  story  with  singular  effect  and  most  undonbt^d 
power ;  and  many  of  the  faithful  learnt  by  the  eye  that  which 
perhaps  a  dulled  ear  might  haye  eyer  hindered  them  in  hearing 
so  well  or  accurately.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
marked  change  for  the  worse  ensued.  The  noyelties  of  a  Pagan 
renaissance  took  the  place  of  old  Christian  principles  of  art  and 
true  traditions ;  until,  in  due  course,  the  image-makers  chiefly 
regarded  their  most  sacred  subjects  as  means  to  exhibit  their 
pictorial  skill  or  anatomical  knowledge.  Thus  for  seyeral  cen- 
turies  ecclesiastical  art  in  sculpture  has  ezhibited  little  morę  than 
posturing  angels,  winged  cupids,  and  undraped  men  and  women, 
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withont  the  least  dignity,  deyotional  characteristics,  or  repose. 
In  England^  during  the  past  forty  years^  Christian  sculpture  has 
been  widely  restored^  and  there  is  scarcely  sl,  church  or  cathedral 
in  which  creditable,  and  in  some  cases  very  commendable^  work 
is  not  to  be  seen.  Images  are  madę  of  (a)  silyer  and  gold^  (b) 
copper  or  copper-gilt,  (c)  latten,  {d)  brass,  {e)  ivory,  (/)  wood, 
(g)  stone^  (A)  marble,  or  (/)  alabaster ;  yarious  examples  of  all 
of  which  exist.  Sacred  images  are  profitable  for  (1)  remem- 
brance^  (2)  instraction,  (3)  for  the  hononr  of  God^  (4)  as  a  con- 
fession  of  faith^  (5)  as  an  expression  of  our  love,  (6)  for  imita- 
tion,  (7)  for  the  inrocation  of  the  saints,  (8)  to  confute  and 
repress  heresy,  (9)  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  faithful,  (10) 
to  bring  before  the  eye  representations  of  the  celestial  kingdom. 
The  number  of  images  of  ałl  kinds  which  existed  in  our  ancient 
cathedrals  can  only  be  properly  realized  by  a  study  of  those 
inventories  of  sacred  treasures  which  were  drawn  up  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  The  destmction  which  then  took  place  was  great ; 
but  eyen  that  destmction  lef t  many  deyotional  images  to  be  finally 
destroyed  during  the  Great  Bebellion. 

INCENSE. — ^A  mixture  of  aromatic  wood  and  gfums^  mainly 
gum  fhtis,  gum  benzoin^  cascarilla  bark,  and  other  sweet- 
smelling  spices,  used  for  buming  in  a  thurible  or  censer  during 
diyine  seryice ;  morę  especially  at  the  a 

offering  of  the   Christian   Sacrifice^  A 

and   at   the   time,    and    during  the   ^^         ^k  ^ 

office,  of  Eyening  Prayer;  or,  in  the    ^ — T" — ""^^^ 
Boman   Church,  during  the  rite   of     ^B^^tó^Ł^^^J^^^ 
Benediction;  at  funerals,  the  conse-        ^^H^^^^m^^ 
cration  of  churches,  and  other  reli-  ^^^Br^^ 

giouB  solemnities.  Q 

INCENSE-BOAT.— A  yessel  for  .^.SBH^^ 
containing  incense,  often  formed  like  ~^^^Ę^^^^^K^Ł 
a boat :  hence its  name.   Examples  of         . \i  --^^^^^^^f^l. 

these  are  namerons  in  old  inyentories       oLv'^^^T..sn^';;^:^o^T. 
of   church  fumiture.      That  in  the 

illnstration  is  said  to  haye  belonged  to  the  Prebendal  church  of 
Thame,  Oxon.  It  is  madę  of  brass,  and  is  probably  of  the 
sizteenth  century.     {8ee  lUustration.) 

INCISED  SŁABS. — These  are  slabs  of  marble,  stone,  or 
alabaster,  on  which  figures  and  inscriptions,  as  memoriał  records, 
are  engrayed.  They  were  boldly,  deeply,  and  artistically  cut,  and 
then  filled  up  with  black  mastic.  The  most  ancient  disooyered 
in  England  are  probably  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  earliest 
engrayed  brasses ;  i.  e,  of  the  f ourteenth  century ;  e,  g.,  Adam 
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de  Franton,  at  Wyberton,  Lincolnehire,  A.D.  1325.  InEngland 
engraTings  on  brasses  seem  to  hare  been  morę  popular  than 
those  on  stone  slabs,  whicli  brassea,  if  morę  expeiifiiTe,  were 
certainly,  as  experience  lias  proTed,  morę  durable  than  the  latter. 
Many  incised  słaba,  boweyer,  placed  on  floors  of  cburcbee,  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  ordinary  use,  that  is,  by  tbe  feet  of  the 
worshippers;  and  ao,  when  the  incisiona  were  worn  away, 
remoTed,  tumed  upside  down,  or  destroyed.  There  is  a  fine 
and  curiouB  example  of  a  Biahop  Bylton  in  Wells  Cathedral,  and 
another  of  a  knight  of  the  same  name  at  Bilion  Cborch,  in 
Somersetshire.  The  fignre  of  a  priest,  William  de  Trący,  repre- 
sented  in  Eucharistic  garments,  on  a  slab  of  Pembroke  marble, 


remains  at  Mertboe,  in  Deyonehire,  and  is  both  bold  and  striking 
in  its  design  and  cbaracter.  Excellent  specimena  hare  been  dis- 
coTered  and  marked  in  many  churchea  of  England ;  for  instance, 
at  Tettenhall,  Standon,  and  Ridware  Malveysyn,  in  StafFordahire ; 
at  Dnffield  and  Chellaston,  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Banbury,  Drayton, 
and  Tłiame,  in  Oxfordshire  j  and  at  Grafton  Regis,  in  Northamp- 
tonsbire.  The  practice  of  using  inciaed  slabs,  tbongh  of  a  Tery 
inferior  type  and  style,  was  continued  until  quite  recent  times ; 
and  numerons  specimens  can  be  leadily  ezamined  in  eyery  diocese 
of  England.  The  debaaed  example  of  the  Beyenteenth  centnry, 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut,i8  of  whitd  marble.  (See  lUnstra- 
tiona.) 
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INCLUSE. — 1.  One  who  liyes  in  an  enclosed  community. 
2.  A  religious  who  is  shut  up.  3.  An  anchoret  or  liermit.  4.  A 
religious,  either  małe  or  female,  belonging  to  an  enclosed  order. 

INDtJCTION  (THE  ACT  OF).— The  formal  modę  of  induct- 
ing  a  clerk  to  the  benefice  to  which  he  has  been  presented.  It 
consisted  commonly  of  sorae  symboHcal  and  expre8sive  act  by 
which  right  of  possession  and  jurisdiction  were  indicated.  Some- 
times  it  is  now  performed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  by  the 
bishop^s  vicar-general,  archdeacon,  or  commissary;  sometimes, 
by  a  warrant  or  mandate,  a  simple  clerk  in  orders  is  commissioned 
to  act  for  the  bishop.  The  person  acting,  holding  the  warrant  in 
his  hand^  and  placing  the  right  hand  of  the  vicar-  or  rector- 
designate  on  to  the  key  of  the  chief  church  door,  says  :  ''  By 
virtue  of  this  mandate  I  induct  you  into  the  real,  actual,  and 

corporał  possession  of  the  rectory  or  vicarage  of  ,  with  all 

its  profits,  privileges,  members,  and  appurtenances.^'  The  vicar 
then  enters  the  chnrch  alone,  locks  the  door,  and  rings  a  beli. 
These  ceremonies,  perfectly  traditional,  handed  down  from 
media9val  times,  and  dependent  for  their  force  and  value  on  con- 
venience,  suitability,  and  custom,  are  still  commonly  observed. 

INDULGENCE.— 1.  An  act  of  favour.  2.  A  formal  giving 
of  graces,  gifts,  or  advantages.  3.  Technically  an  indulgence  is 
a  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  which  often  remains  due 
to  sin  af ter  its  gailt  has  been  forgiven.  Now  mortal  or  deadly 
sin  consists  in  its  being  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God.  The 
forgiyeness  of  this  guilt  must,  on  G-od  Almighty^s  part,  be  an  act 
of  free  grace,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  infinite  evil,  for  which  no 
creatnre  can  ever  adeąuately  atone.  But,  even  when  this  guilt 
has  been  forgiven,  there  still  remains  a  debt  of  temporal  punish- 
ment. The  justice  of  God  reąuires  that  every  sinner  shall  him- 
self  pay  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  he  is  able  to  pay,  even 
when  that  which  he  is  unable  to  pay  has  been  forgiven.  This  is 
evident  from  Holy  Scripture.  Hence  the  Church,  in  executing 
her  office  of  remitting  sins,  having  always  borne  in  mind  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  them,  exercises  her  authority  by 
granting  what  are  termed  ^' indulgences ''  suitable  to  times, 
states,  and  circumstances.  These  are  either  partial  or  complete. 
Partial  indulgences  have  reference  to  the  duration  of  canonical 
penance,  common  in  the  Primitive  Church.  Coinplete  or  plenary 
indulgences  are  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  sin  is  remitted.  In  order  that  the  indulgences  of 
Holy  Church  may  be  advantageously  received,  the  f aithf  ul  seeking 
them  must  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  charity  towards  God,  and 
of  detachment  from  sin,     Cardinals  and  bishops  are  enabled  to 
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grant  partial  indalgences ;  plenary  indulgences  being  reserved  to 
the  Pope. 

INPALLIBILITY.— 1.  The  property  of  being  włiolly  inca- 
pable  of  error  or  mistake.  2.  Perfect  exemption  from  the 
smallest  liability  to  error  or  heresy.  3.  A  Divine  gift,  believed 
by  Roman  Cathclics  to  belong  to  the  Pope  in  his  oflScial  capa- 
city,  88  the  human  mouthpiece  of  the  Church ;  so  that  the  World 
may  not  be  łef t  without  a  living  guide  as  regards  the  revealed 
Will  of  the  Almighty. 

INPALLIBLE. — Not  capable  of  error.  Not  liable  to  deceive 
confidence. 

INFERNAL  (Latin,  infernuij, — 1.  Originally  pertaining  to 
the  regions  of  the  dead^  or  the  place  of  the  departed;  i.c.  the 
Tartarus  of  the  ancients.  Hence,  (2)  pertaining  to  heli ;  wicked, 
detestable^  fiendish,  malicious^  Satanic^  or  diabolical. 

INFIDEL. — 1.  Anciently  and  specially  a  term  applied  to  the 
foUowers  of  Mahomet ;  and  (2)  by  old  writers  to  Pagans.  3.  One 
who  disbelieves  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  4.  A 
sceptic.     5.  A  Deist.     6.  An  unbeliever. 

INFIDELITY.— 1.  In  generał,  a  want  of  faith.  2.  Scepticism. 
3.  A  withholding  of  credit. 

INPINITE  (Latin,  infiniłus). — ^Withont  limits;  not  circum- 
scribed,  either  in  duration,  extent,  or  attributes. 

INPIRMARER. — ^The  person  in  charge  oł  a  hospital. 

INFIRMARY. — ^A  hospital  or  place  in  a  religious  house  where 
the  sick  are  tended  and  cnred.  The  position  of  the  hospital 
(which  of  old,  in  Benedictine  houses,  was  often  a  merę  cloister) 
yaried.  Often  it  ad joined  the  chapel ;  and  sometimes,  when  this 
was  not  the  case,  a  smali  chapel  was  attached  to  the  hospital 
itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 

IN  FORO  CONSCIENTI^.— Literally,  '^before  the  tribunal 
of  conscience.'' 

INHIBITION.— 1.  Prohibition,  restraint.  Hence,  in  law,  (2) 
a  document  forbidding  a  judge  to  proceed  any  further  in  a  case 
or  dispute  before  him. 

IN  PETTO.— 1.  An  Italian  term,  signifying  ''in  the  breast '' 
{inpecł(yi*e).  Hence,  (2)  in  reserve  ;  in  secret ;  confined  tooneself. 
8.  A  term  used  with  regard  to  the  first  selection  of  a  person  for 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  eardinalate  by  the  Pope,  of  his  own 
Ti^otion,  will,  and  choice. 


INQUISITION— INSTALLATION.  1 63 

INQUISITION. — 1.  Inąuiry;  an  act  of  searching;  a  f ormal 
exaTnination  by  authority.  2.  Hence,  judicial  inąuiry.  3.  A 
spiritual  Court,  set  up  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
at  Rotne,  in  France  and  Spain,  for  the  examination  of  persona 
Buspectedof  theological  error,  disobedience,  confumacy,  sacrilege, 
sorcery,  unnatural  offences,  and  schisra,  was  called  by  this  name, 
In  Spain  this  important  work  was  intrusted  to  the  Dominicans ; 
in  other  countries,  delinąuents,  after  being  judged  by  the  ordi- 
nary  ecclcsiastical  authoritics  in  open  court,  were  handed  over  to 
the  secular  arm  fnr  punishment.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain  was 
onły  abolished  in  the  year  1820. 

INQUISITOR. — One  who  inąuires  judicially,  or  who  ezamines 
another  by  authorization,  order,  or  commission. 

INSCRIPTION  (Latin,  i  Hn^lplm).  —  Somothing  marked, 
written,  incised,  cut  in  or  engravei,  to  communicate  information 
to  af  ter-ages,  or  to  comraemorato  some  act,  event,  or  person. 
Any  lino,  sentence,  petition,  statc^ment,  or  words  written  or 
engraved  on  a  solid  substance  for  duration.     Many  such  occur 

MARTYR.*''  E,  P- 

in  the  catacombs  of  Rome^  of  which  the  example  given,  of  tha 
commemorating  Pope  St.  Cornelius,  is  very  remarkable.  (See 
Illustration.)  Inscriptions  on  tombsi  official  chairs,  stalls,  altars, 
books  of  the  Gospels,  sacred  vessels,  pastorał  staves,  are  nume  - 
rous,  and  serve  to  aid  in  the  study  of  history,  and  to  provide  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities. 

INSTALLATION  (THE  ACT  OF).— The  induction  or  in- 
stalling  of  a  canon  or  prebendary  into  his  stall  in  choir^  and  his 
seat  in  chapter.  Anciently  this  rite  was  solemnly  performed  by 
a  particular  serrice,  which,  though  varying  materially  in  different 
Prebendal  or  Cathedral  Churches,  was  substantially  common  in 
form  and  feature  in  all.  It  took  place  anciently  before  Mass,  and 
was  either  performed  by  the  provost  or  dean,  or  else  by  the  sub- 
dean,  precentor,  or  two  other  can^^ns ;  and  in  some  cases,  by  the 
bishop  or  his  delegate.  Various  traditlonal  serWces  and  rites  exist 
in  the  EngUsh  cathedrals^  both  for  the  installation  of  a  dean  and 
canon ;  but  they  are  not  embodied  in  the  Prayer-book ;  and  if 
some  modem  ideas  of  legality  prevail,  are  of  doubtful  legał  obli- 
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gation,  The  possession  of  the  letters  patent,  and  their  public 
exhibition  to  the  proper  cathedral  authority,  seems  to  be  all  that 
is  legally  necessary  to  enable  a  new  canon  or  prebendary  to 
secure  his  temporal  emoluments. 

INSTRUMENTA  ECCLESIASTICA.  —  All  those  various 
articles  of  church  fumiture,  such  as  altars,  fonts,  rails,  candle- 
sticks,  chalices,  pyxes,  paxes,  lectems,  bells,  stalls,  &c.,  used.  in 
and  during  Divine  service,  are  often  designated  by  tbis  generał 
term. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  OFFICE.— Tokens,  signs,  or  enablems 
of  rank,  state,  or  official  condition.  Of  thesc  the  folio wing,  as 
often  occumng  in  Ecclesiastical  art,  may  be  given : — For  the 
Pope,  a  triple  cross  and  cross  keys — sometimes  a  tiara  and  cross 
keys ;  for  an  archbishop,  a  crozier ;  for  a  bishop,  a  pastorał  staff ; 
for  an  emperor,  a  sword,  a  sceptre,  and  an  orb  ;  for  a  king,  two 
sceptres  crossed  behind  a  crown ;  for  an  abbot,  a  pastorał  staff 
and  an  open  book  ;  for  a  pilgrim,  a  staff  and  shield ;  for  a  monk 
or  hermit,  a  book,  a  staff,  and  a  rosary ;  for  a  priest,  a  chalice 
and  host ;  for  a  deacon,  a  book  of  the  Gospels ;  for  a  sub- 
deacon,  a  chalice  and  cruets ;  for  an  acolyte,  a  candlestiek  and 
taper  ;  for  łectors  and  exorcists,  books ;  for  an  ostiarius,  a  kej- ; 
for  a  knight,  a  sword ;  for  a  doctor,  an  open  book.  In  niediaBval 
times,  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  brassfounders,  sculptors,  masons, 
mariners,  soldiers,  and  even  agpricultural  labonrers,  each  had 
their  instrnments  of  office,  which  are  not  unfreąnently  found 
sculptured  on  their  monumental  memorials. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  TORTURĘ.— The  wheel,  the  flail,  the 
rack,  the  cross,  the  gridiron,  the  sword  of  the  execntioner.  All 
these,  and  others  of  a  like  character,  are  introduced  into  pictares 
and  representations  of  the  martyrs,  in  order  to  designate  their 
particular  sufferings,  or  to  secure  for  all  a  suitable  emblem  or 
symbol  by  which  they  could  be  easily  distinguished. 

IIINOS  fJiryoc). — ^A  Greek  term  for  the  Piscina. 

I2An0ST0A0S  Cl(Tav6(rToXoc) » — A  Greek  term  withvarious 
significations.  1.  A  bishop  consecrated  by  the  Apostles,  e.g. 
Timothy  or  Titus.  2.  Holy  women,  like  St.  Mary  Magdalenę, 
who  were  conversant  with  the  Apostles.  3.  An  original  mis- 
sionary  of  Christianity. 

ISTOPIA  Cl<rropla).—A.  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  picture;  (2)  for 
any  religious  picture. 

I2T0PITH2  Cl<JTO/D{riłc).— A  Greek  term  for  the  painter  of 

^1}  any  picture ;  but  morę  particulnrly  for  (2)  a  sacred  picture. 
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lYORIES. — A  technical  term  for  pieccs  of  the  tusk  of  an 

elephant  or  parts  of  the  tooth  of  a  walrus,  carved  into  figures,  or 

indented  with  devices  and  forms.     Carrings  on  bonę,  not  unlike 

that  stiU  practised  by  the  Esquimanx,  are  somctimes  found,  which 

some  authorities  believe  to  be  of  the  pre-histcric  period.  These  are 

either  in  outline  or  in  relief ;  and  it  is  abnndantly  eyident  that 

carrings  similar  in  character  haye  been  f ound  amongst  Egyptian, 

Persian,  and  Roman  antiąuities.     Praxiteles  and  Phidias  both 

carved  in  ivory ;  while  the  British  Maseum  contains  some  im- 

portant  specimens  of  such  Roman  work  of  the  period  of  the 

Repnblic.     Those  prior  to  the  tirae  of  Constantine  are  rare,  and 

eonsist  mainly  of  caskets  or  fragments  of  fumiture-decoration. 

From  this  period,  however,  the  art  of  ivory-carving  declined,  as 

may  be  seen  from  eiisting  specimens  of  that  period  to  the  end  of 

the  fifteenth  century.     Several  examples  of  consular  diptychs 

exist ;  preseryed,  no  doubt,  by  the  Christians,  who  had  madę  use 

of  them  for  their  own  purposes,  and  applied  them  to  pious  uses, 

recording  on  these  ivory  tablets  the  names  of  saints,  confessors, 

and  martyrs,  anciently  recited  at  Mass.  Mention  is  madę  of  them 

in  the  Litui'gy  of  St.  Mark.     They  seem  to  have  been  used  for 

four  pnrposes : — Firstly,   for  enshrining  the  names  of    all  the 

Christian  people,  as  in  the  case  of  modern  rcgisters.     Secondly, 

for  preserying  the  names  of  benefactors,  whether  dead  or  liying. 

Thirdly,  for  recording  the  yenerated  names  of  the  martyrs, — 

names  read   out  on  particular  occasions   during  the    Christian 

Sacrifice,  as  a  token  of  coramunion  between  the  Church  triumph- 

ant  and  the  Church  militant.     Fourthly,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 

memorating  the  faithful  departed  belonging  to  any  particular 

local   church  or  district.      One  of   the  most  celebratcd  iyory 

caryings  is  the  chair,  still  preseryed  at  Rayenna  Cathedral,  of 

Maximian,  Archbishop  of  that  see  from  A.D.  546  to  556.     An 

iyory  and  silyer  vase  of  the  8ixth  century,  belonging  to  the 

Blacas  collection,  is  in  the  British  Museum.     The  diptych  of  the 

Carloyingian  school,  preseryed  at  Milan  Cathedral,  is  also  of  great 

beauty  and  interest.     Later  on,  statuettes,  Christian  diptychs, 

triptychs,  crucifixes,   figures  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary  and 

the  Apostles,  were  madę ;  though  the  use  of  iyory-carying  was 

not   confined  to  sacred  objects  or  church  purposes.     Caskets, 

combs,     chessmen,     ]ewel-boxep,    mirror-frames,    book-coyers 

were  madę  on  the  one  hand,  together  with  pyxes,  pastorał  stayes, 

altar-crosses,  sceptres,  and  other  sacred  insłninienta  on  the  other. 

(See  on  p.  18,  the  representation  of  an  Altar-Bread  box.) 

IVORY  (French,  woire). — The  tusk  of  an  elephant.  That 
modification  of  dentine^  or  tooth-substance,  which,  in  transyerse 
sections  or  fractures,  shows  lines  of  different  colours,  proceeding 
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in  thc  arc  of  a  circle.  Tho  walrus,  the  narwhal,  and  tlie  hippo- 
potamas  likewise  supply  irory;  for  their  teeth  are  so  called. — 
8ee  Iyobies. 

IVT, — A  plant  of  the  genns  hedera,  whicli  in  growth  creeps 
along  the  ground,  or  climbs  trees,  walls,  and  other  bnildings. 
It  was  commonly  used  in  church  decoration  in  England  in  olden 
times ;  and,  from  its  evergreen  naturę,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  Etemal  Life.  As  such  it  is  freąuently  introdnced  into 
sculptore,  both  stone  and  wood. 
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A.CINTH. — ^A  species  of  pellucid  gem. 

JACK-RAFTER.— A  medieeral  term 
for  a  short  rafter^  such  as  those  affixed  to 
the  hips  of  a  timber  roof . 

JACOBITE.— One  of  a  sect  of  Mono- 
physite  Christiana  in  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia^  so  called  from  Jacob  Baradei^  their 
f ounder  and  leader  in  the  ninth  century. 

JACOB^S  LADDER.  —  A  term  used  to  designate  a  repre- 
sentation  either  in  scalpture^  painting^  or  embroidery,  of  the 
rision  of  angels  ascending  and  descendinff  a  ladder  which 
reached  to  heayen^  seen  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  in  his  yision 
in  the  desert.  A  sculptnre  of  this  subiect  is  represented  on 
the  west  front  of  the  Chorch  Abbey  at  Bath. 

JACOB^S  STAFF.— A  medi89val  term  to  designate  the  staff 
of  a  pilgrim. 

JADĘ. — a  minerał  of  a  greenish  colour;  sometimes  termed 
"  ox-stone/' 

JAMB. — In  Pointed  architecture,  the  side  of  a  window,  door, 
or  chimney. 

JANITOR.  —  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  in  a  coUegiate  esta- 
blishment. 

JANSENISM. — The  doctrine  of  Comelius  Jansen  in  regard 
to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  free-will  of  man. 

JANSENIST. — A  follower  of  Jansen^  who  denied  the  exist- 
ence  of  free-will  in  man^  and  held  to  irresistible  grace  and 
limited  atonement. 

JANSENIST  CRUCIPIX.— /Sfee  Crucifix,  Jansekist. 

JAPB.— To  jest. 

JAPER.— A  jester. 

JASPER. — ^An  opaque  impure  rariety  of  quartz  of  a  bright 
red  or  yellow  colour ;  frequently  used  in  the  adomment  of  eccle- 
siastical  sacred  ressels. 
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JASPONYX. — The  purest  Łorn-coloured  onyx. 

JAWE-PIECE.  —  A  mediaBval  term  used  by  carpenters  in 
written  contracts,  the  meaning  of  whicli  is  not  ąnite  certain. 
Most  probably  it  described  the  braces  of  a  roof . 

JAZERANT. — ^A  mediseyal  term  for  a  frock  or  tunic  of  tinted 
or  twisted  mail,  without  sleevea,  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
hauberk. 

JEAN.  —  A  twilled  cleth  of  a  satin-Iike  texture,  of  which 
church  Testments  are  sometimes  madę. 

JEHOYAH. — The  Scripture  name  of  the  Supremę  God. 

JESSE,  OR  TREE  OF  JESSE.— 1.  A  representation  either 
in  painting,  embroidery,  scalpture,  or  stained  glass,  of  the  gene- 
alogical  descent  of  onr  Blessed  Lord,  in  which  the  difterent 
)H'rsons  depicted  are  placed  upon  scrolls  of  foliage,  brancliing 
out  of  each  other,  and  representing  a  tree.  It  was  anciently 
paiuted  on  the  western  wali  of  our  chorches,  fragments  of  wliich 
h«ve  boon  discorered  in  sereral  places  of  late  years.  At  ŁJan- 
rhaiadr-yn-Kinmerch,  m  the  county  of  Denbigh,  is  an  exainple 
of  tho  'lYoc  of  JoiŁse  in  stained  glas$,  of  the  datę  1533;  and 
another  has  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  windows  of  St.  George's 
l^huivh»  UanoTer-square.  At  the  church  of  Dorchester-on- 
Tlwmo,  in  Oxforvishire.  a  Tree  i»f  Jesse  is  most  coriously  fonned 
in  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  chancel  windows,  (ViJe  Skel- 
t\m*s  A  .ti^\i:^es  •/(.V/Vrv^rY.'  Dossals  of  altar^  or  hangings 
of  oh»|vl5Svnnotin;es  contained  an  embroidered  Jesse.  In  Carter^s 
Ais\t  J  ^r  a  ti.Y  a  .i  i  vjJ  ,riK  j  it  is  stated  that  Adam  of  Sod- 
bun\  AbK^t  of  i»lAsTv^ubary,  sraiTe  to  the  church  of  his  couTent 
a  d\^S55^1  eu;bi\ńvierwi  wi:h  this  subVct,  and  another  similar  in 
kuul  tor  the  aMvtV  h,-*!:.  In  ihe  KiCfs  if  Dmrkam,  p.  36,  it 
is  n\VT\Uxł  th^i  a  r*:ł4n-t:o^i:t  windcw  in  stained  glass  existed 
iu  tho  lial;Ux\  i,  Tr.o  TTve  i  f  Jes5?e  was  somecimes  wron^t 
iiito  ,^  br^r^oh  c*iivl\>:^'k.  of  whk-h  «  rerr  fine  specimen  eristed 
ot  o,a  ;»t  i^t.  Auc**i>V-v,oV  r.i.  rA>Cc:rT  i^r  Canrerbiirv, 

JKSriTs-^A  iŁx'^:Ur  v:  iix:  ^^x'kr^  vf  Je8Ętt>3.  foonded  by 
l5cv,*;:us  l.oYv',jk  :u  l>>ł.  atr^d  v-vi:irtr*d  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
li^K^  ^utvrvr  oi  :1\t*  vc>iK'r  ts  kr«:wTi  as  cŁe  ^'General  rf  the 
Jo?>u::s  ':   t:s  vv**si;*^;v'r^  iż:   cuSment  ccaiurie^  are  known  as 

*V>rKs  03R  vOrY. — A  ^^LoiufcT^  Krsi  ;*>  desópiaie  the  stmts 
v-t  a  tvvi. 
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JOURNAL. — 1.  A  written  record  of  the  daily  expenses  łn  a 
religious  house.  2.  An  old  term  for  the  seven  Day-hours  of 
the  Church.  3.  A  cathedral  or  monastic  account-hook.  4.  A 
breyiary. 

JUBE  (French,  jube). — The  roodloft  or  narrow  gallery  placed 
over  the  entrance  into  a  choir;  so  called^  it  is  believed,  from 
the  words  "  jube,  Domine,  benedicere/^  "which  occur  in  certain 
parts  of  the  ancient  services,  which  were  not  unfreąuently  sung 
from  the  roodloft  whenevor  the  bishop  or  chief  clerics  of  a 
church  formally  officiated. 

JUBILATE.  —  The  first  word  in  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Hundredth  Psalm^  which  psalm  occurs  in  the  Matins  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England.  The  rubric,  which  stands  immediately 
after  the  Benedictus,  permits  the  Juhilate  Deo  to  be  used 
instead. 

JUBILEE. — 1.  A  season  of  great  public  joy  or  festivity.  2. 
Amongst  the  Jews  every  fiftieth  year,  on  which  occasion  slayes 
were  liberated,  and  alieuated  lands  retumed  to  their  original 
owners. 

JUD  Al  SM. — The  religious  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews, 
as  enjoined  by  Almighty  God  through  the  mouth  of  His  servant 
Moses. 

JUDAS-CUP. — ^A  wooden  bowl  used  anciently  on  Maundy- 
Thursday  evening  both  at  monastic  and  domestic  refections. 

JUDAS-LIGHT. — A  wooden  imitation  of  the  paschal  candle. 

JUDAS-ROBE. — A  yellow  garment  used  in  mediasral  miracle 
plays  by  the  person  who  represented  Judas  Iscariot. 

JURĘ  DIYINO  (Latin,  "by  Divine  right").  — Kings  and 
priests  rule  by  Divine  right, — the  former  in  the  State,  the  latter 
in  the  Church. 

JURIDICALLY.— 1.  With  legał  authority.  2.  According  to 
forms  of  law. 

JURIS .  CONSULT  (Latin,  jurU  coiuniłtm).  —  1.  A  małe 
person  leamed  in  the  law.  2.  A  master  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. 

JURIST  (FrGTLch,  juriste). — 1.  A  małe  person  versed  in  the 
science  of  law.  2.  One  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  study 
of  civil  law. 
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JURISDICTION  {JjhUn,  jurisdicłif i).— 1.  The  legał  power  or 
authority  of  doing  justice  in  cases  of  complaint.  2.  The  power 
of  goveming. 

JURISDICTION,  EPISCOPAL.  —  1.  The  spiritnal  power 
vested  in  a  bishop,  by  virtue  of  his  legał  appointment  and  con- 
secration,  to  govem  and  direct  his  diocese  according  to  the 
canons  and  customs  <5f  the  Church  Universal,  and  in  accord- 
ance  withthe  law  of  the  land.  2.  The  diocese  itself,  in  which 
a  prelate  exercises  his  spińtnal  power  and  authority. 

JUS  CONCILII.— The  law  of  a  council. 

JUS  ECCLESI^.— The  law  of  the  Church,  Le.  the  law  of 
God  as  set  forth  by  Holy  Church. 

JUS  GENTIUM.— The  Uw  of  nations. 

JUSTICIAR. — ^An  administrator  of  the  law. 

JUSTICIART. — 1.  An  administrator  of  justice.  2.  OflBcers 
deputed  by  high  regal  authority  to  investigate  the  tme  state 
of  a  nation^s  religious  popition. 

JUSTIFICATION.— 1.  The  act  of  justifying.  2.  Remission 
of  sin,  and  absolution  from  guilt  and  punishment. 

JUSTIFICATOR.— One  who  justifies. 

JUSTINIAN  CODĘ.  — That  system  or  body  of  civil  law 
arranged  and  set  forth  by  the  jurists  of  Justinian  I. 

JUTTY. —  1.  That  part  of  a  building  which  juts  from  the 
main  portion.  2.  The  inferior  offices  or  rooms  of  a  religious 
house. 

JUT-WINDOW. — A  bay-window ;  that  is,  a  window  which 
juts  or  projects  from  the  linę  of  a  building. 
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AGE. — A  mcdiaBYal  term  applied  to  certain 
chantry-chapels  enclosed  with  lattice-  or 
screen-work. 

KALENDAR. — A  register  of  the  year, 
in  which  the  months,  weeks,  and  days  are 
set  down  in  due  and  proper  order,  together 
with  the  feasts,  fasts,  and  ferial  days  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 


KAMELANCHION.— A  Greek  term 
for  the  cap  of  an  Oriental  monk. 

KATAPETASMA.— 1.  A  Greek  term  for  the  veil  of  the  holy 
doors.  2.  The  yeil  with  which  the  chalice  and  paten  in  the 
Oriental  Church  are  covered.  3.  The  veil  of  the  baldachino  or 
canopy  which  stands  over  an  Eastem  altar. 

KATHARINE-WHEEL.— The  wheel  npon  which  St.  Katha- 
rine  was  martyred,  A.D.  807.  She  was  of  royal  descent,  and 
with  great  grace  and  leaming  silenced  several  heathen  philo- 
sophers,  some  of  whom  confessed  Christ  and  were  put  to  death 
by  fire.  Maximinns  the  emperor,  struck  with  her  beauty,  sought 
her  as  his  mistress ;  but  she  refusing  his  ofFers,  he  beccune  en- 
raged,  and  ordered  her  to  be  tortured  on  a  wheel  with  spikes. 
This  instrument  of  suffering  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
destroyed,  and  the  saint  afterwards  was  put  to  death  by  the 
sword.  In  England  about  sixty  churches  are  dedicated  in  her 
hononr,  and  the  wheel,  an  emblem  of  her  martyrdom,  is  found 
not  only  in  stained  glass,  MSS.,  and  church  decorations,  but  in 
English  armorial  bearings  and  as  a  sign  for  inns. 

ICEEL-VAT. — ^A  mediseyal  term  for  a  large  wooden  tub  or 
vessel>  frequently  found  in  monastic  inyentories. 

KEEP. — The  principal  tower  or  chief  dungeon  of  a  castle  or 
episcopal  palące. 

KENDAL-GREEN.— A  species  of  coarse  green  cloth,  manu- 
factured  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  of  which  church  yestments 
were  sometimes  madę. 
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KEYSTONE.— The  central  stone  at  the  top  of  an  arch,  placed 
last  in  order  in  position^  so  as  to  complete  the  constroction  of 
the  arch. 

KILLESSE. — ^A  medueyal  term  for  a  groove  or  channel. 

KINDRED.  — 1.  Blood  relationship.  2.  Relationship  by 
marriage. 

KING-POST. — That  portion  of  a  roof  between  the  ridge  and 
the  beam. 

KING^S-TABLE. — A  mediseyal  term  to  designate  a  peculiar 
kind  of  table-moalding  in  Pointed  architecture.  Some  writer*: 
aflSrm^  however,  that  its  precise  meaning  is  not  known. 

KIRK,  OR  KIRKE.— The  Scotch  term  for  a  church. 
KIRKMAN. — The  Scotch  eąuiralent  for  the  term  "  Church- 


man/' 


KIRTLE. — 1.  An  upper  garment.  2.  A  short  gown,  either 
with  or  withont  sleeres.    3.  A.  mantle. 

KISS  OF  PEACE  (THE).— A  rite  following  the  Apostolic 
command  giren  in  1  Cor.  x.  1 7,  still  observed  in  the  service  for 
Holy  Communion.  It  is  described  in  several  of  the  most  ancient 
Christian  writers,  e.g.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  In  the 
Roman  Mass  the  kiss  of  peace  is  given  just  before  the  communion 
of  the  priest-celebrant ;  in  the  East  it  is  giren  at  the  time  of  the 
oblation. 

KITCHEN. — ^An  important  part  of  a  religious  house.  It  was 
commonly  placed  near  the  refectory.  In  shape  it  diflfered. 
Ordinarily,  it  was  either  square  or  like  a  parallelogram ;  some- 
times  it  was  round,  as  at  Chartres ;  and  occasionally  octagonal, 
as  at  Glastonbnry. 

KITCHENER. — The  superintendent  of  a  monastic  kitchen. 
He  provides  all  that  is  needful  for  the  reąnirements  of  the  house, 
and  looks  after  the  buttery,  butchery,  and  fishponds.  He  is 
admitted  to  his  office  by  a  special  form,  and  with  a  solemn 
admonition  against  waste. 

KAAAEOPTH  (KAaScrfpn,).— A  Greek  term  for  Palm-Sundar. 

KA  ASM  ATA  (KXaff)uara) .— The  Antidoron,  or  Blessed  Bread. 

KĄHP02  (KAą^oc).— 1.  The  body  of  the  clergy.  2.  Ecde- 
siastical  rank. 
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KLOBOUK. — A  term  nsed  to  deBignate  the  cowl  or  hood  wom 
by  Riissian  prelateB, 

KNEELER.— One  who  kneeU. 

KNEELEES,  or  SUBSTRATI.— A  class  of  penitents  in 
the  primitire  Churcli  who  were  permitted  to  join  in  tte  pnblic 
derotions. 

KNEELIKGLY.— In  the  posturę  of  one  who  kneela. 

KNEE-RAFTER.— A  crooked  rafter  in  the  principal  trasa 
of  a  roof . 

KNEB-TIMBER.— A  bent  piece  of  wood  formed  out  of  a 
tree  which  bas  grown  crooked,  ro  that  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
shall  follow  the  curre.     Knee-timbera  aro  found 
freouently  employed  in  medisaral  carpentry,  e.g. 
in  the  posta  supporting  the  end  of  the  tie^beama 
of  Malyem  Hall. 

KNEE-TRIBUTE.— 1.  Tribnte  rendered  by 
tbe  act  of  kneeling.  2.  Obeisance  or  worahip 
by  the  act  of  genuBoction,  ot  a  bending  of  tbe 
knee. 

KNELL  (Saxon,  cnyll).—h  A  tolling.  2. 
The  Bound  of  a  beli  mug  at  a  funeral,  at  a  dirge, 
or  at  a  funeral  Mass,  or  Mass  for  the  departed. 

KNIFE,  EUCHARISTIC.  —  A  knife  with 
which  to  prepare  the  Sacramental  Bread  and 
for  diriding  the  Eulogiee,  waa  anciently  found 
in  most  Bacristies.  An  ezample  of  sacu  is  pre- 
serred  at  St.  AndreTi''s,  Yercelli.  {See  Illustra- 
tion.) 

KNITTLE.— A  term  to  designate  the  atring 
whlcb  drawB  or  knits  together  the  official  purse 
or  bnrse  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  other  official. 

KNOB,  OB  KNOPPE.— Ie  Pointed  archi- 
tecture,  a  caired  bonch  of  leayes  or  foliage, 

BDCBIKISTIC  Kiłira 

KKOLL  (Saion,  enoIt).—l.  To  ring  a  beli      st-anmiw-s, 
for  a  dirge  or  funeral.     2.  The  ringing  of  a  beli.         tzhciłli. 

KNOLLED. — Rung  or  tolled  as  a  beli  at  a  dirge  or  funeral. 
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KNOLLER. — 1.  One  who  rings  or  toUs  a  beli  at  a  dirge  or 
funeral.     2.  A  sexton  or  sacristan. 

KNOLLING. — The  ringing  of  a  beli  at  a  dirge  or  funeral. 

KNOT. — 1.  A  carved  boss,  formed  like  a  knot  in  the  yaulting 
of  a  stone  roof .  2.  A  wooden  boss  in  a  roof  of  oak  is  also  called 
by  this  name.     3.  A  badge  of  a  guild  or  confraternity. 

KNOT. — A  mediaByal  term  nsed  to  designate  the  carred  folia  ge 
on  the  eapitals  of  pillars.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  omamental 
car^ings  by  which  a  8tring-cuurs.e  is  not  unf  requently  terminated, 

K0IMH2IS  (Kof)ui)(ric).— 1.  Death.  2.  The  festival  of  the 
Assumption. 

KOIMHTHPION  (Koijuijrj/pioi').— A  cemetery. 

KOAIANTA,  TA  {KoXSavTa,Ta).—A  Greek  term  for  Christmas- 
eve. 

KOAI ANTON  (KoX/ai/rov). — ^A  cake  given  to  children  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  who,  at  the  season  of  Christmas,  go  from  house 
to  houSe  singing  "  Christ  is  bom." 

KOAAABOS  (KóAXa/3oc).— Boiled  wheat  distributed  as  a  dole 
at  funerals  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

K0MB02K0IN10N    (Ko;i/3o(rico/wov).— A   rosaiy.— iSca 

BOSABT. 

K0PX1NETA  (Ko/)wi/«ra).— A  rosary. — 8ee  Rosaey. 
K02MOKPATX2P  (Ko(r)uoic/t>arw/t>).— An  epithet  of  Satan. 

KOTBOTKAEISIOS  {Koi;/3oi;icXf/<r«oc).— The  staff-bearer  of 
an  Oriental  prelate. 

KOTKOTKAAA  (Kouicoi;icXXa) . — A  chrisom-veiL — See 
Chrisom-yeil. 

KPATHP  {KpaHip). — A  chalice. — See  Chalicb. 

KPHniS  (K/oijiric).— The  footplace  of  an  altar. 

KYRAION  (Ki;icXiov).— The  apse  of  a  church. 

KYRIAKE  (Greek,  fcupiaicł)) . — 1.  A  Greek  word  signifying 
the  Lord'8  Day,  or  Sunday.     2.  A  church :  the  Lord^s  House. 

KYPIAKOAPOMION  EYArPEAION  (Kv/t>£aico8/:>o>iov  eiay- 
y(kiov), — The  Sunday  Gospels  for  the  year. 
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KYRIAKON  (Greek,  KvpiaK6v).  —  A  Greek  term  signifying 
the  Lord^s  House  or  a  chorch. 

KYRIE  ELEISON  (Greek,  Kip«  i\u(rov),  ''Lord,  liave 
mercy  upon  us/' — The  Lesser  or  Minor  Litany,  as  St.  Benedict 
terma  it,  found  as  well  in  the  Day-Offices  of  the  Church  as  in  the 
service  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  some 
other  occasional  seryices.  It  was  first  introdnced  into  the  West 
from  the  East  by  St.  Sylvester,  A.D.  321.  In  the  Ambrosian 
Hite  it  is  thrice  sung  after  the  Gloria  in  Excehi8, 

KTPOnPESBTTPIA  (Ku/t>07r/)tff/3ur/)/a).— An  epithet  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
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|ABARUM  (Greek,  XÓ/3apoi-).— A  standard 
or  banner,  having  the  monogram  of  the 
Name  of  Christ,  S  P,  conjoined,  wotch 
in  guld  upon  purple  silk,  adopted  by 
Constantine  as  his  sign,  and  as  a  token 
of  his  tonversion  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.  AmoDgst  the  leamed  there  seeros 
to  be  Bome  doubt  aa  to  the  exact  form 
and  characteristics,  both  of  the  banner 
and  its  symbol.  Two  of  the  exainples  of 
the  Labarum  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cuts  are  frona  the  Boman  catacomba.  {See  Illustrations,  Ficu- 1 
and  2.)  The  third  is  from  a  coin  of  Constantine.  {See  Illostra- 
tion,  Fi<j.  3.) 


Fis.  2. 


CATŁCOMBe. 


LAJBEL. — 1.  A  term  nsed  to  designate  a  ceiling  ;  sometimes 
a  separate  panel  in  a  ceiling.  2.  A  dripstone  or  hood-mould. 
3,  A  band  of  carved  stone  to  receire  an  inscription,  or  one  upou 
which  a  legend  is  already  engraved  or  p8int«d. 

AABI2  (Aii/3ic). — The  boly  spoon  used  in  the  Liturgy. — Set 
Spoon, 
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LACE. — A  term  used  in  Gluiatiaii  architecture  to  designato  a 
bindiDg-beam. 

LACHRYMATORIBS.— Smali  Tessels  of  glass  or  earthenwaro, 
commonly  fonnd  with  a  long  and  narrow  ncck,  wherein  were 
placed  the  tears  which  tlie  surviving  relations  of  a  departed 
person  wept  od  behalf  of  the  same.  Thcse, 
with  their  contcnts,  were  sometimea  buried  with 
the  ashea  of  tlie  deceased.  Though  bclonging 
peculiarly  to  Pagan  times,  they  were  freąuentlj 
found  in  tłie  monastic  collectiona  of  ancient 
cnriosities,  ae  they  are  still  in  modern  cabinets. 
{8ee  Illustration.) 

LADY-BELL. — See  Anoelcb-bełi,. 

LADY  BBLL-COTE.— See  Sanctcs  Bell- 

COTB. 

LADY-CHAPEL.— A  chapel  specially  dedi- 
cated  to  Almighty  God  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  , 
where  in  ancient  times  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was 
offercd  daily,  as  a  constant  memoriał  of  the 
essential  and  important  part  which  the  Mother 
of  Jesus  took  in  the  work  of  the  Incamation. 
In  cathedral  and  collegiate  chnrches  the  Lady-chapel  waa  fre- 
qnently  built  eastwarda  of  the  choir  and  high  altar ;  in  parish 
ehurches  the  eaatera  extremity  of  an  aiale  was  commonly  used 
as  the  Ijady-chapel. 

LADY-CHOIR.— 5ee  Lady-chapel. 

LADY-CROWN. — The  crown  of  precious  metal  and  jewela 
placed  upon  the  head  of  an  image  or  statuę  of  the  Blesscd 
Yirgin. 

LADY-DAY.— The  feast  of  the  Annuiiciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  who  is  known  aa  "  Our  Lady,"  and  is  so  called  in 
the  Kalendar  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  feast,  at 
leaat  as  ancient  as  the  Coancil  of  TruUo,  A.D.  680,  occurs  on 
the  25th  of  March.  The  Synod  of  Worceater,  A.D.  1240,  the 
decrees  of  which  were  accepted  by  many  of  the  English  southern 
dioceses,  forbade  all  seirile  work  on  this  festiral. 

LADY-DAY  IN  HABYEST.— In  the  north  ot  Bngland  this 
term  was  anciently  giTen  to  the  feast  of  the  NativiŁy  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  Mary,  commemorated  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Sometimes  in  soathem  counties  it  was  applied  to  the  festiwal  of 
her  Assumption,  observed  on  the  15th  of  Angust. 

£<^>  atomy.  H 
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LADY-FAST.— A  fast  yoluntarily  undertaken  as  a  penance 
in  honour  of  Mary,  freąuently  commenced  on  Lady-day,  and 
observed  once  a  week  for  several  montłiB  or  years. 

LADY-HOUSE.  —  1.  A  niche  or  tabernacle  in  whicli  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  placed.  2.  The  Lady- 
chapel  of  a  cathedral  or  parish  chorch. 

LADY-KILT.— Sec  Lady-eobb. 

LADY-KIRTLB.— See  Ladt-robb. 

LADY-MASS. — The  Mass  said  in  honovir  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  statutes  of  many  of  our  ancient  cathedrals 
and  colleges  ordered  this  to  be  said  daily  in  the  Lady-ehapel. 

LADY  (OUR).— The  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary  is  so  called  both 
by  Christians  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  because  by  Divine 
operation  she  gave  biHh  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  so  f  ulfilled  the 
ancient  prophecy  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent^s  head.  She  is  called  Our  Lady  because  of  her  intimate 
relation  with  Our  Blessed  Lord,  being  His  true  Mother. 

LADY  PSALTER.— &e  Rosary. 

LADY-QUIRE.— flfee  Lady-chapel. 

LADY-ROBE. — A  drcss  or  tunic  of  satin,  silk,  velvet,  or 
cloth  of  gold,  richly  embroidered,  placed  orer  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin,  when  set  up  in  a  church  or  chapel,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Western  Church. 

LADY-ROD. — 1.  The  sceptre,  sormounted  with  a  dove,  wlich 
is  freąuently  f ound  represented  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgin  both  by  painters'  and  sculptors.  2.  A  stem  of  the 
almond-tree  in  blossom. 

LADY  (THE  ANNUNCIATION  OF  OUR).— The  mysteiy 
of  the  announcing  to  Mary  by  Gabriel,  the  archangel,  that  she 
should  become  the  Mother  of  God,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
subjects  both  of  ancient  and  modem  Christian  art.  Mary  is 
commonly  depicted  kneeUng  at  a  prayer-desk ;  a  white  lily  stands 
growing  beside  her ;  f rom  the  mouth  of  the  archangel  proceeds 
the  angelical  salutation,  "  Hail  Mary,  fuli  of  grace ! ''  while  the 
sacred  symbol  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost — a,  dove — broods  over  her. 

LADY^S  BOWER  (OUR).— A  plant  of  the  genus  dematU. 

LADY^S  COMB  (OUR).— A  plant  of  the  genus  scandriz. 

LADY'S  CUSHION  (OUR).  — A  plant  of  the  genus  sa^i- 
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LADY^  FINGER  (OUR).— The  common  kidney-yetch. 
LADY^S  MANTLE  (OUR).— A  plant  of  tŁe  genus  alche^ 

LADY^S  SCEPTRE.— See  Ladt-rod. 

LADY^S  SEAL  (OUR).— A  plant  of  the  genus  <amu«, 

LADY^S  SLIPPER  (OUR),— A  plant  of  the  genus  cyprU 
pedium. 

LADY'S  SMOCK  (OUR)  .—A  plant  of  the  genus  cardawine. 

LADY^S  TRACES  (OUR).— A  plant  of  the  genus  neottia. 

LiETARE  SUNDAY.— The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  so  called 
because  the  foUowing  is  the  "  Officium  "  of  the  ancient  Sarum 
rite :  —  '^  LaBtare  Hierusalem,  et  conyentum  facite  omnes  gui 
diligitis  Dominum :  gaudete  cura  laetitia  qui  in  tristitia  fuistis : 
ut  exultetis  et  satiemini  ab  uberibus  consolationis  yestrae.^' 

L^TARE  WEEK.— The  week  foUowing  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Lent. 

LAIC  (Greek,  Aaiicoc). — 1.  Any  one  of  the  f aithf ul  who  has 
not  receired  either  minor  or  sacred  orders.  2.  A  layman.  3.  A 
baptized  person,  not  a  cleric. 

LAICAL. — Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  layman,  or  to  the  laity. 

LAITY  (Greek,  Aaóc). — 1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  and 
marked  ofE  from  the  clergy;  the  ordinary  body  of  Christian 
people,  neither  in  sacred  or  holy,  nor  in  minor  orders.  2.  The 
State  of  a  layman. 

LAMB  AND  FLAG  (THE).— fifee  Agnus  Dei. 

LAMBALE. — A  term  used  to  designate  a  feast,  which  was 
anciently  observed  in  England  with  certain  religious  ceremonies, 
at  the  shearing  of  lambs. 

LAMBETH  DEGREES.  —  Honorary  degrees  in  Divinity, 
Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  conferred  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  privilege  enjoyed  and  exereised  ever  sińce  the 
Reformation. 

LAMMAS  (Saxon,  HlmmoRsse).  —  The  Ist  day  of  August  in 
the  Christian  kalendar.  The  name  of  this  feast  arose  from  the 
pious  custom  of  presenting  a  lamb  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  flocks  at 
the  ofFering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  on  this  day.  Peter^s  pence, 
that  is  monev  for  the  Pope,  was  collected  at  tłus  festival,     This 
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cusłom  is  Baid  to  h&TO  originated  with  Ina,  a  Sazon  monarcli, 
who  desired  to  acknowledge  the  benefita  derived  by  liis  subjects 
from  a  SaxoQ  hostel  at  Romę  foimded  for  pilgrims. 

LAMP. — 1,  A  Tessel  nsed  for  the  buming  of  liquid  inflam- 
mable  bodiea  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  light.  2. 
Tho  use  of  lampa  and  tapers  iii  Diyine  serrice,  morę  especially 
~  of  the  formcr,  ia  Tery  ancient,     The  accompanying' 

is  a  woodcut  reproaenting  an  cxample  of  an  ancient 
lamp,  Buch  aa  were  used  for  burning  over  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  in  the  Boman  catacombs.  It  bas  the 
X  P  conjoined,  the  well-known  Greek  monogram  of 
the  Name  of  Christ.  Anaatasina,  in  hia  treatise  De 
Yitig  Romanontm  Ponłijieum,  declarea  how  Constan- 
tine  enriched  the  churchcs  of  Rome  with  lamps  of 
precioua  metal,  for  tho  greater  dignity  of  I>ivine 
Berrice.  In  all  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  parocliial 
churches  it  was  ordered  by  a  Synodal  Constitution, 
haTing  force  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbnry,  that  a  lamp 
ahould  bo  kept  burning  before  the' high  altar  day  and  rdght. 
The  Constitutions  of  Orford,  A.D.  1222,  confirm  thia  pious  and 
RymboUc  custom.     (See  Illuatration.) 

AAMIlAdAPIOS   {A«/iirnSapioc).  — A   candle-bearer 
in  the  Eastem  Church. 

AAMIIPA  HMEPA  (Aa/iirpa  ii|U^pa}.~Eafiter-da7. 

AAMnPHTlK02  {\afiirpm-iK6c).—VBSchai. 

AAMnPON,  TO  {^a^vpov,  tA).— Fire. 

LANCE — A  litnrgical  inatmment  in  nse  amongst  the 
Eastem  Chriatians  to  separate  that  part  of  the  bread 
fo  be  consecrated  in  the  Liturgy  from  that  which  has 
been  otfered,  It  ia  aymbolical  of  the  lance  with  which 
onr  Blessed  Saviour's  side  was  pierced.  (Goar'8  Liiurgy, 
pp.  60  and  116.)  The  accompanying  ezample,  of  silver 
and  Bteel,  ia  from  a  specimen  in  posaession  of  tbe  lat^ 
Yery  ReT,  Euggae  Popoff,  Bometime  chaplain  to  the 
ŁANcB.     RuBsian  Embassy.     {See  IHnstration.) 

LANCET  WINDOWS.— Narrow  windowa  of  tŁe  Frst  Pointed 
Btyle  of  architecture,  shaped  like  a  lancet,  and  so  called.  They 
are  found  in  that  Christian  style  which  sncceeded  the  Norman  or 
Ronianesque  form. — jSee  Wimdow. 

LANpCHEAP.— A  fendal  fine  paid  at  the  alienation  of  Und 
lying  wiihin  Bome  manor  or  liberty  of  a  borough. 
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LANTERN  (Ital.  lanłema), — 1.  In  Italian  and  FrencŁ  arclii- 
tecture,  a  smali  structure  at  the  top  of  a  dome,  either  as  an  orna- 
ment, a  yentilator,  or  to  admit  light ;  e.g,,  those  on  the  top  of 
St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  London,  or  the  Radcliffe  Libraiy,  Oxford. 
In  Gothic  architecture  the  term  is  applied  to  lourres  on  the  roof  s 
of  halls,  or  to  lantem-towers  of  cathedral  churches.  Example8 
of  the  latter  exi8t  at  Ely,  York  Minster,  Rouen,  and  Coutances. 
2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  vessel  for  holding  and  enclosing 
a  wax-taper,  so  that  light  may  be  carried  with  safety  in  funeral 
and  other  processions.     {8ee  lUustration,  p.  21.) 

LAPSI. —  The  lapsed,  or  fallen;  a  term  used  to  designate 
apostates  from  the  Christian  religion  in  the  days  of  persecution. 

LARDOSSE. — A  medieeral  term  for  the  screen  or  dossal  at 
the  back  of  an  altar ;  very  probably  a  corruption  of  La  Reredos, 
The  word  occurs  at  page  6  of  the  '^  Aneient  Rites  of  Dnrham.'' 
— See  DossAŁ  and  Rebedos. 

LAST  GOSPEL  (THE).  — A  Gospel  nsnally  and  eommonly 
consisting  of  St.  John  i.  1 — 14,  found  at  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Mass,  immediately  after  the  Benediction  and  the  Dominus  yobis- 
rum,  with  its  response.  At  the  words,  "  And  the  Word  was 
madę  Flesh,'^  both  priest  and  people  genuflect,  in  memory  and 
honour  of  the  Incamation.  When  a  saint^s  day  falls  on  a  Sunday, 
the  Gospel  for  the  saint^s  day  is  read  in  the  Mass,  and  the  Gospel 
for  the  Sunday  substituted  for  that  of  St.  John. 

AATEIN02  (Aarc7voc). — ^A  Greek  term  to  designate  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

AATIN04>PQN  {AaTiv6<fkp(av)* — ^An  obsolete  Greek  term  to 
designate  a  Roman  Catholic. 

LATOŃ.— ^ee  Latten. 

LATTEN.  —  A  mixed  metal  resembling  brass  both  in  ita 
naturę  and  colour.  The  modem  latten  is  madę  of  copper  and 
ealamine.  Much  of  it  is  prepared  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the 
will  of  King  Henry  VII.  this  kind  of  metal  is  spoken  of  as 
copper,  by  which  term  it  is  directed  to  be  used  about  his  tomb ; 
but  it  is  almost  universally  termed  ^^  latten.'^  Some  aneient  monu- 
mental  brasses  are  madę  of  it,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of 
aneient  ecclesiastical  ornavienła  ;  e.g,,  lecterns,  candlesticks,  thu- 
ribles,  banner-stayes. 

LATTICE. — ^A  window  or  other  open  space  having  narrow 
bars  Crossing  it,  and  each  other^  diagonally. 

LATTIN.— 6^ee  Latten. 
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LAUDS. — ^A  term  for  the  first  in  order  of  the  canonical  Łonrs. 
It  begins  with  an  inyocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  some  yersicles  and  responses ;  after  which  follow 
certam  psalms  or  canticles^  of  which  Psalms  cxlviii.  cxlix.  cl. 
conclude  the  group.  Then  follow  an  antiphon,  a  chapter,  a  hymn, 
with  a  coUect  and  memorials.  Certain  portions  of  the  service 
change  with  the  season^  but  the  generał  parts  are  commonly  used 
daily. 

LAUD^S  PRAYER-BOOK  (ARCHBISHOP).  — A  rerised 
yersion  of  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  drawn  up  in 
1637  by  Archbishop  Łaud  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians.  It  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  present  Prayer- 
book,  following  rather  that  of  1549,  but  with  certain  specific 
characteristics  of  its  own;  morę  especially  remarkable  in  the 
service  for  Holy  Communion.  It  is  believed  that  Maxi?rell, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Wedderbum,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  suggested 
its  form  to  the  archbishop,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  finally  revis€Kl 
and  approved  of  it.  King  Charles  I.  had  formally  expressed  a 
wish  that  certain  royal  and  distinguished  saints,  e.g.  SS.  George, 
Margaret,  and  Patrick,  should  be  restored  to  the  Kalendar ;  and 
this  was  done. 

LAUNCEGAYS. — OfTensiye  and  dangerous  weapons  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  formally  prohibited  by  a  statute  passed  in  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  as  well  to  laics  as  to  ecclesiastics. 

LAYABO  (Latin,  ^^  will  wash").— The  act  of  washing  the 
priest-celebrant^s  fingers  prior  to  the  celebration  of  Mass.  This 
occurs  in  the  English  rite,  by  custom,  after  the  offertory.  The 
act  is  performed  as  a  sign  of  the  purity  with  which  he  should 
approach  the  altar.  In  the  Roman  rite,  before  the  priest  assumes 
the  sacerdotal  yestments,  he  washes  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  This 
custom  seems  to  haye  been  almost  uniyersal.  Whenever  sacrifice 
was  about  to  be  offered,  the  minister  of  the  altar  performed 
special  ablutions.  Such  customs  were  current  amongst  the  Jews, 
haying  been  expressly  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses.  {See  Exodus 
xxx.  17 — 21.)  In  the  Western  Church  priests  ordinarily  recite 
the  six  last  verses  of  Psalm  xxvi.  during  the  act  of  washing, 
a  practice  which  is  ref erred  to  by  several  fathers, —  amongst 
others  St.  Clement  and  St.  CyriI,  and  which  became  common 
throughout  the  whole  Church  about  the  eighth  century.  In  St. 
Cyril^s  "  Catechetical  Lectures,^'  that  holy  bishop  remarks : 
"  You  haye  seen  the  deacon  proyide  water  for  the  priest  of  sacri- 
fice and  presbyters  around  to  wash  their  hands That 

washing  of  hands  is  a  symbol  indicating  that  you  ought  to  be 
pure  from  eyery  sin  and  preyarication.^^ 
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LAVABO-DISH. — A  dish  of  latten,  coppcr,  brass,  or  precious 
metal,  in  which  thc  celebrant  washes  hia  fingcrs  at  the  offortory. 
Many  ancient  eiamplea  exist,  of  one  of  which  a  reprcsentation 
ia  giveii  ia  the  accompanying  woodcnt.     (See  Illustration.) 


LAVACRUM. — 1.  A  term  nsed  to  designate  the  font.  2. 
The  same  term  is  frequently  applicd  to  a  lavatory,  and  sometimea 
(3)  to  the  piscina.  4.  It  has  also  been  nsed  by  recent  writere  to 
designate  the  Holy-water  vat  or  font,  found  at  the  entrance  of 
chnrches  of  the  Koman  rite. 

LAYATOBY. — 1.  A  cistern  or  trough  of  stone,  marble,  or 
lead  to  wash  in.  There  was  commonly  a  lavatory  in  the  cluistera 
of  a]l  ancient  monastic  institutions,  aome  of  which  Btill  exist ;  as, 
for  example,  those  at  Worcester,  Gloncester,  Lincoln,  and  Nor- 
wich.  2.  The  conduit  for  conveying  water.  '3.  This  term  waa 
sometimes  given  to  the  piscina  {See  Piscina);  and  (4)  also  to  a 
room  or  apartment  where  the  dead  belonging  to  religiouti  housea 
were  washed  immediately  after  their  decease. 

LAYER. — 1.  A  lavatory-baiiiii.  2.  Ayeasel  in  which  to  watsh. 
3.  Frequently  that  part  of  a  religious  hoase  in  which  the  laratory 
was  erected. 

LAW  AND  THE  KYEIE  (THE).  — A  featnre  peculiar  to 
the  aerrice  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  modern 
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Church  of  England.  The  rite  is  preparatory  to  the  morę  solemn 
and  essential  part  of  the  service,»  and  consists  of  the  recitation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  by  the  priest-celebrant,  after  each  of 
which  the  choir  and  faithful  respond,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law."  After  the  tenth 
commandment  the  response  is,  '^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
write  all  these  Thy  laws  in  our  hearts,  we  beseech  Thee/' 

LAY  BAPTISM. — ^A  baptism  administered  in  the  absence  of 
a  cleric  by  a  lay  person.  Such  baptism  duły  performed,  with 
the  appointed  form  and  matter,  has  been  aC;Cepted  by  the 
Church  as  valid  and  good,  and  ought  not  to  be  reiterated. 

LAY  BROTHER. — A  member  of  a  religious  order  or  com-r 
munity,  neither  in  minor  nor  sacred  orders. 

LAY  .CLERK. — A  clerk  neither  in  holy  nor  in  minor  orders; 
that  is,  a  layman  who  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  or  by  the  direct  authority  of  the 
parish  priest,  assists  in  divine  seryice,  either  by  singing,  serviiig 
at  the  altar,  reading  the  lessons,  making  the  responses  in  the 
occasional  services,  or  other  duties  anciently  performed  by  those 
who  were  in  minor  orders. — See  Acolyte. 

LAY  COMMUNION.— The  commuuion  of  the  laity.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  laity  receive  communion  only  under 
one  species  ;  in  the  Eastern  Church  they  receiye  under  both 
kinds  in  one  act ;  in  the  modem  English  Church  they  are  first 
communicated  of  the  Body  and  then  of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

LAY  SISTER. — A  sister  of  a  religious  house  who  has  not 
bound  herself  for  life  to  observe  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 
— the  eyangelical  counsels. 

LAY  VI CAR. — A  term  used  in  the  statutes  of  some  of  our 
Cathedrals  to  designate  the  superior  grade  of  singing-men. 

LAYMAN  READING  THE  LESSONS  (A).— The  practice 
of  a  layman  reading  the  lessons  has  been  observed  in  the  Church 
of  England  ever  sińce  the  changes  eflfected  three  centuriea  agx>. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  college  chapels  of  our  uni- 
yersities. 

LAZAR-HOUSE. — A  hospital  or  sanatorium  for  lepers. 

LEANING-PLACE  OF  A  WINDOW.  —  The  thin  wali  or 
window-sill  which  is  often  placed  below  the  sili  in  the  inside  of 
a  window,  and  which  serves  to  lean  upon  in  looking  out  of  the 
window. 
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LEAN-TO. — The  English  medieeTal  term  for  a  penthouse,  or 
secondary  stmcture,  with  a  alanting  roof  attached  to  a  larger 
building. 

LEAYES. — A  mediEeval  term  ap- 
plied  to  the  shatters  or  folding-doors 
of  windowe,  almeries,  cnpboards,  and 
lockers ;  as  also  to  the  sides  of  trip- 
tycha, 

LEBETONARIUM  (Greek,  Xt^n. 
Topapiar). — See  CoŁOBitm. 

LECTERN,  OE  LETTERN.— A 
desk  or  stand  for  the  3ervice-book  of 
a  church  or  cathedral.  Anciently  the 
chief  lectem  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  facingthe  east,or  altar,  and 
fianked  by  a  pair  of  tali  candlesticks. 
Tjectems  are  madę  of  wood,  latten, 
brasa,  iron,  and  sometimes  of  stone  or 
niarble.  One  ia  fignred  in  the  Bene- 
dictionalof  St.  Ethelwold,  A  marble 
lectem  eiists  at  Crowle,  Worcester- 
shire,  and  another  at  Wenlock  Abbey, 
in  Shropshire.  Esamples  of  wooden 
lectems  are  Tery  numerou»  in  Eng- 
land;  e.(i.,at  Wednesbary,  Stafford- 
shire ;  Crendon,  Bucka ;  Astbury, 
Cheahire;  Wells  and  Norwich  Cathe- 
dralsj  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  York;  and  at  St.  Thomas's, 
Exeter,  There  are  bi-ass  lectems  in 
many  of  the  colleges  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  at  Trinity  Church, 
CoYentiy ;  at  Yeovil,  Somersetshire  ; 
at  Eton ;  at  Long  Milton,  Łiucoln- 
tihire ;  and  at  Campden,  in  Gloucester- 
shire.  Their  restorationin  the  Church 
of  England  hae  beeu  rery  commou  of 
late  yeara.      The  example   in  braes,  łbctubn-. 

repreaented  in  the  accompanying  en- 

gravings,  is  from  a  design  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin, 
which  ne  ezecnted  for  John,  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  {Ser 
Illustratioas.) 

LECTERNUM.— See  Lkctekn. 
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LECTION. — 1.  Inthe  Church  of  England  a  paragraph,  col- 
lection  of  sentences,  or  sliort  chapter  from  Holy  Scripture,  read 
during  Divine  service.  2.  In  other  parts  of  the  Church  anextract 
from  some  treatise  of  a  Catholic  father,  or  a  record  of  the  deeds 
and  labours  of  a  canonized  saint. 

LECTIONARIUS.— 1.  A  term  used  to  signify  a  coUection  of 
readings  from  Holy  Scripture,  which  some  assert  to  have  been 
first  compiled  and  arranged  by  St.  Jerome.  2.  A  volume  con- 
taining  the  lections  of  the  Breviarium,  written  in  a  elear  hand  for 
the  practical  use  of  religious. 

LECTION  ARY. — A  volume  of  readings  from  Holy  Scripture 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  or  from  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
used  both  in  public  and  priyate  services. 

LECTOR,  OE  R  BADER.— One  of  the  minor  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Romę.  The  lector  is  ordained  by  the  delivery  of  a 
book,  after  the  bishop  has  addressed  him  as  to  the  formal  duties 
of  his  oflSce.  The  actual  words  of  ordination  are  as  foUows : — 
"  Accipite  et  estote  Verbi  Dei  relatores,  habituri,  si  fideliter,  et 
utiliterimpleveritis  officium  yestrum,  partem  cum  iis,  qui  Verbum 
Dei  bene  administraverunt  ab  initio/^  This  office  has  been 
restored  in  the  English  Church  of  late  years :  the  person  set 
apart  for  it  being  ordained  by  an  authorized  form,  and  receiving 
letters  of  orders  duły  signed  and  sealed. 

LECTORNE.— iSee  Lecteen. 

LEDGER,  OR  LIGGER. — Terms  anciently  used,  and  not  alto- 
gether  lost,  to  deścribe  a  large  flat  stone,  such  as  is  found  placed 
over  a  tomb. 

LEDGMENT. — A  string-course  or  horizontal  course  of  moold- 
ings,  morę  especially  that  found  at  the  basis  of  a  church  or 
monastic  building. 

LEGATE.  —  An  ambassador  or  envoy  from  the  Pope  to  a 
f oreign  prince  or  state ;  a  cardinal  or  bishop  sent  as  the  Pope^s 
commissioner  or  deputy  to  a  sovereign  prince.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  legates :  legates  a  lałere,  or  counsellors  to  the  Pope ; 
legates  de  lałere,  who  are  not  cardinals ;  and  legates  by  office, 

LEGATUS  A  LATERE.— A  cardinal  or  prince  of  the  Church, 
possessing  by  delegation  the  same  power  of  hearing  causes  and 
deciding  disputes  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  frequently  sum- 
moned  councils,  proclaimed  interdicts,  and  punished  kings  and 
rulers. 
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LEGEND  (Latin,  legenda), — 1.  A  book  of  lessons  from  Holy 
Scripture  to  be  read  in  Divine  service.  2.  A  chronicie  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  read  as  lections  at  Matins,  and  in  the 
refectories  of  religious  houses.  Hence,  by  the  perverse  and 
wrong-headed,  the  word  camo  to  mean  a  fabulous,  vain,  nnau- 
thentic  story.     3.  An  inscription,  either  caryed  or  painted. 

LEGENDARIUS. — The  term  to  designate  a  volume  contain- 
ing  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

AEITOTPrEI20AI  {AuroypyuijOaŁ)  .—To  assist  at  offering 
the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

AElTOTPriA  (AstTou/jyfa) . —  1.  Any  Ecclesiastical  function. 

2.  Specifically,  the  Holy  Eucharist.  3.  A  Mass-book  or  Missal. 
4.  The  Liturgy. 

LENT. — The  spring  fast  in  the  Christian  Church.  TertuUian 
and  St.  Augustine  point  out  that  Lent  originated  with  our  Lord^s 
apostles.  The  length  of  the  fast  yaried  in  diflFerent  countries,  as 
did  also  the  period  of  its  commencement  and  close.  Generally, 
however,  it  was  so  placed  that  it  ended  at  Eastertide,  at  all  events 
after  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In  the  tenth  century 
Ash-Wednesday  was  formally  appointed,  and  its  observance  as 
the  first  day  of  Lent  generally  accepted  and  folio  wed  in  the  West. 
Anciently  festivals  were  not  observed  during  the  Lenten  fast,being 
either  transferred  to  the  f ollowing  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

LENTEN  COLOUR.— Black  or  violet. 

LENTEN  DISPENSATION.— A  dispensation  with  regard  to 
the  obseryance  of  Lent,  by  which  ancient  rules  are  in  a  measure 
relaxed.  The  following  is  the  form  of  relaxation  and  the  rule  of 
fasting  in  the  Anglo-Roman  communion,  as  put  forth  by  au- 
thority  : — 1 .  "  Flesh-meat  is  allowed  at  a  single  meal  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  fast,  and  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  not  so 
bound,  on  all  days  except  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  Ember-Saturdays, 
and  the  four  days^  in  Holy  Week.  On  Sundays,  even  those  who 
are  bound  to  fast  may  eat  flesh-meat  at  their  discretion.  2.  Eggs 
are  allowed  at  the  single  meal  of  those  who  are  bound  to  fast, 
and  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  not  so  bound,  on  all  days 
except  Ash-Wednesday,  and  the  three  last  days  of  Holy  Week. 

3.  Cheese,  under  the  same  restrictions,  is  allowed  on  all  days 
except  Ash-Wednesday  and  Good  Priday.  4.  The  use  of  drip- 
ping  and  lard  is  permitted  at  dinner  and  collation  on  all  days 
except  Good  Friday.  On  those  days,  Sundays  included,  whereon 
flesh-meat  is  allowed,  fish  is  not  permitted  at  the  same  meal.'^ 
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i  Da  Cange  maintains. 


LEPA, — A  mediteral  measnre,  which,  a 
contained  the  third  part  of  two  bashels, 

LEPER  WINDOW.— A  Iow  aide-window,  sometimes  unglazed, 
and  commonly  protected  by  a  sliutter  of  wood  and  bars  o£  iron, 
usually  fonnd  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cbaucel,  througli  whicli  lepers,  gathered  in 
the  chnrchyard,  could  hear  and  participate 
in  Diyine  serrice.     (See  IlluBtration.) 

LESSER  EXHORTATION  (THE).— 
A  modern  Churcb-of-England  term  for  an 
address  to  those  of  tłie  faithful  who  are 
about  to  communicate,  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  confesaion  and  absolution  in 
the  Communion  Bervice,  beginning  with  the 
words,  "Ye  that  do  trnly  and  earaestly," 
&c.,  and  called  the  lesscr  ex]iortation,  in 
contra-distinction  to  that  which  precedes 
it  in  order,  and  commences,  "Dearly^be- 
loved  in  the  Lord." 

LESSER  LITANY.— The  three  peti- 
tiona, "  Lord  hare  mercy  apon  us  j  Christ 
have  mercy  upon  na ;  Lord  haye  mercy 
upon  lis,"  which  occar  both  in  the  ordinary 
aros  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  some 
of  the  day  Hours  of  the  Chnrch,  aa  also  in 
certain  of  the  occasional  seryices. 

LESSOKS  (THE).— Those  chaptera  and  portiona  of  chapters 
takcn  ont  of  Holy  Scripture  which  in  the  Church  of  England 
are  ordered  to  be  read  both  at  Matins  and  Even-5ong. 

LETTER  DIMISSOEY.— A  document  taken  out  of  the  ricar- 
general's  office,  by  which  one  biahop  formally  Ucenaea  another 
biahop  to  confer  ordera  upon  a  person  who  doea  not  reside  in,  or 
belong  to,  the  officiating  bishop  a  dioceae. 

LETTERON.— Sce  Lbctebn. 

LETTERSCOMMENDATORY.— &'eCoMHeHDATOEYLETTER8. 

LETTERS  OF  0RDER8.  — A  document  du]y  aigned  and 
sealed,  by  which  a  biahop  makes  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may 
concem,  that  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  and  in  accordance  with  the  canona,  he  formally, 
regularly,  and  aolemnly  ordained  a  certain  person  either  as  prieat, 
deacon,  or  reader,  &c. 
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LETTERS  OP  SALUTATION.— This  term  was  appUed  by 
the  Conncil  of  Orleans  to  letters  given  by  any  bishop  to  a  pres- 
byter  travelling,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  a  welcome  by 
the  bishops  of  those  dioceses  througb  which  be  passed  in  his 
joumey. 

LIBERATIONS. — Freo  gifts,  that  is  aJms,  or  their  eauiyalents, 
food  and  clothing.  Parish  liberations  were  anciently  distributed 
in  England  after  the  parish  Mass  every  Sunday,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month,  or  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  quarter,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

LIBER  FESTIYALIS.— A  collectionof  sermons  for  saints' 
days,  issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  little  nsed  at  that 
period,  and  altogether  neglected  sińce. 

LIBER  VITiE. — ^A  term,  as  Du  Cange  declares,  signifying 
the  written  martyrology  of  any  particular  order  of  religious. 

LIBER  VIVENTIUM.— A  term,  as  Du  Cange  declares,  to 
signify  that  book  in  which  the  ordinary  allowances  or  daily  com- 
mons  of  a  religious  communiiy  were  regularly  entered. 

LI  BR  ARY  (Italian,  libraria) . — A  room  or  suitę  of  rooms  appro- 
priated  to  the  keeping  of  books.  Books  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  anciently  preserred  in  large  chests,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  which  belonged  to  the  University  of  Oxford  prior  to 
the  formation  of  Duke  Humphrey^s  Library.  In  the  larger  reli- 
gious houses  there  was  a  special  room  provided  for  books,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  shelves  j  the  morę  ponderous  having  particular 
lectems  or  sloping  book-boards,  to  which  they  were  chained. 
This  custom  was  adopted  in  churches,  as  was  that  of  attaching  a 
library  to  a  church,  examples  of  which  are  f  ound  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  libraries  were  commonly 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy,  e.gr.,  as 
is  still  the  case  at  Hartwell  House,  near  Aylesbury,  and  at  Sur- 
renden,  in  Kent. 

LICENSE. — ^A  document  issued  by  a  bishop,  duły  signed  and 
sealed,  granting  permission  to  a  cleric  to  minister  or  perform 
other  ecclesiastical  functions. 

« 

LIGHTS. — 1.  In  Pointed  architecture,  the  openings  between 
the  mullions  of  a  window  are    so  called.      2.  Tapers  placed  in 
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prickets  OT  in  candlesticks  either  for  actual  use  or  for  symbolical 
parposes   in    the   seryices  of    the  sanctuary,   near   the  altar, 

lectem,    or    episcopal    throne.      [See 

lUostration.) 

LIGHTS  ON  THE  ALTAR.— The 
custom  of  using  lights  on  the  altar  at 
the  time  of  Mass  is  veiy  ancient.  St. 
Jerome  ref ers  to  it.  They  were  so  used, 
and  are  still  lighted,  to  signify  that 
Christ  is  the  True  Light  of  the  World. 
Anciently,  in  the  West,  there  were  twe, 
and  seldom  more^  as  old  illuminations 
testify .  Later,  the  number  was  increased 
to  8ix ;  and  when  a  prelate  celebrated, 
to  seven.  Prior  to  the  Ref  ormation,  they 
appear  to  haye  been  placed  on  the  altar. 
Now,  in  England,  they  commoniy 
stand  on  a  ledge  or  shelf  behind  it. 

LIGHT  SCOT.— A  term  to  desig- 
nate  a  smali  ąuantity  of  wax^  or  its 
equivalent  in  money,  given  of  old  on 
Easter-Q,ve  towards  lighting  the  parish 
church. 

LIGNAGIUM.— 1,  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  righc 
of  eutting  fuel  in  woods,  freąuently 
found  in  monastic  accounts.  2.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
tribute  due  for  the  exercise  of  the  same 
right. 

LIGHTS.  LIMITOUR,    OB    LIMITER.  — A 

begging  or  mendicant  friar,  who  had 
a  formal  license  to  beg  for  his  order  within  a  particular  Kmii, 
granted  by  the  Łead  of  his  religious  house,  and  counter- 
signed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  whose  jnrisdiction  he  had 
assigned  to  him  a  certain  limited  district. 

LINCOLN  USE  (THE).— A  term  in  vogue  to  designate  cer- 
tain seryice-books  anciently  madę  use  of  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Linfjoln,  and  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  that  see. 
The  seryice-books  were  mainly  those  adopted  and  foUowed  in 
ofTering  the  Christian  Sacrifice;  c.gr.,  the  Missal,  the  Gradual, 
the  Eyangelisterium.  The  Lincoln  Use  was  a  yariation  from 
that  of  the  old  church  of  Sarum^  as  arranged  by  St.  Osmund. 
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At  the  Reformation  this  use,  with  all  its  yariations^  was  entirely 
abolishod. 

LINEA. — An  ancient  term,  f ound  in  the  writings  o£  certain  of 
tłie  Łatin  f  athers,  to  designate  the  long  white  garment  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  adopted  by  them  from  the  Jewish  rite.  It  no 
doubt  formed  the  original  of  the  present  alb  and  surplice.  Linea 
alba  was  the  mediaBval  term  adopted  by  some  writers  for  the 
former  of  these  yestments. — See  Alb  and  Surplice. 

LIPSANA.— See  Eelics. 

LIRIPIPIUM.— igc6  TiPPET. 

LITANY  (Greek,  \iTavda), — A  short  form  of  supplication, 
with  altemate  petitions  uttered  by  a  cleric,  and  responses  madę 
by  the  f aithf  ul ;  of  great  antiąuity  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

LITANY  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT.  — A  litany 
in  which  our  Lord  is  invoked  nnder  the  various  scriptural  and 
patristic  types  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

LITANY  OF  THE  DYING.— A  litany  in  which,  by  invo. 
cations,  intercessions,  and  responses,  prayer  is  sent  up  to  God  on 
behalf  of  a  dying  person  or  persons,  containing  supplications  to 
the  saints  in  glory  to  intercede  for  him. 

LITANY  OF  THE  HOLY  AN6ELS.— A  litany  in  which 
the  archangels  and  angels  are  invoked  by  the  faithful,  by  the 
remembrance  of  preyious  acts  of  charity  to  the  Church  done  by 
God^s  angelic  ministers  at  His  command. 

LITANY  OF  THE  HOLY  NAME  OF  JESUS.— A  litany 
in  which  the  yarious  types  and  f  orms  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
are  introduced  one  by  one  in  the  petitions  of  the  same,  with  appro- 
priate  responses  on  the  part  of  the  faithful. 

LITANY  OF  THE  INC ARNATION.  —  A  Ktany  in  which 
the  details  of  the  Incamation  are  set  f orth  as  pleas  for  an  out- 
pouring  of  God^s  mercy  and  grace. 

LITANY  OF  PENANCE.— A  litany  in  which  the  work  of 
repentance  effected  on  preyious  occasions  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  asking  for  the  grace  of  penance. 

LITANY  OF  REPARATION.  —  An  Eucharistic  litany, 
framed  so  as  to  express  by  various  petitions  and  invocations  a 
desire  to  offer  reparation  for  any  dishonour,  intentional  or  other- 
wise,  done  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

LITANY  OF  REPENTANCE.— /See  Litany  of  Penance. 
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LITANY  OF  THE  SAINTS.— A  form  of  devotion  addressed 
to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to  which  are  added  petitions  to  the  various 
saints  of  the  Churcli  to  intercede  for  the  faithful.  This  devotioii 
is  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Romę,  and  to  Churches  in  outward 
and  yisiblo  communion  with  the  same. 

AITH  {AiTTi). — A  procession,  with  prayers  and  hymns. 

LITERA  FORMATiE.— A  teehnical  term  to  signify  those 
letters  which  are  given  by  a  bishop  to  a  presbyter  of  his  diocese 
to  introduce  and  commend  him  to  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  faith- 
ful of  another  diocese. 

LITERATE. — ^Any  ordained  person  who  has  prepared  himself, 
or  who  has  been  prepared,  for  the  reception  of  holy  orders  withont 
having  had  the  adyantage  of  being  educated  at  a  uniyersity. 

AITON  (A/roi;).— A  Greek  term  for  an  Altar-cloth. 

LITRE. — A  mouming  badge  anciently  placed  round  private 
mortuary  chapels  for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  after  the  decei^e 
of  the  person  thus  remembered.  It  was  usually  a  band  of  purple 
or  dark  paint,  charged  with  armorial  bearings,  interchanged  with 
inscriptions,  such,  for  example,  as  "  Jesu,  mercy,'^  ''  Mary, 
help,^'  as  well  as  with  the  name  of  the  departed,  for  whom  prayers 
were  asked.  Esamples  of  these  bands,  placed  round  monu- 
mental  tablets  or  inscriptions,  sińce  the  Ref ormation- period,  are 
often  found.  They  occur  in  many  old  churches,  where  the 
random  energy  of  the  '^  restorer  '^  has  not  been  experienced. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  usually  black. 

LITTLE  OFFICE. — A  short  service,  consisting  of  psalms, 
canticles,  versicles  and  responses,  a  hymn,  collects,  and  ocea- 
sionally  of  intercessory  prayers. 

LITTLE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BLESSED  YIRGIN  MARY. 
— A  short  service  in  honour  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  of  the  part  taken  in  that  work  by  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

LITTLE  OFFICE  OF  THE  HOLY  NAME.  —  A  short 
priyate  service,  in  which  the  work  and  office  of  our  Blessed 
Sayiour  as  Redeemer  of  the  World  is  specially  set  forth. 

LITURGIO. — Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  liturgy. 

LITTJRGICAL. — Of  or  belonging  to  a  liturgy. 

LITURGIOLOGY. — ^A  term  recently  inyented,  and  adopted 
in  England  to  signify  the  study  of  liturgies. 
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LITURGY  (Latin,  liturgia). —  1.  In  a  generał  but  not  very 
precise  sense,  the  established  customary  formulas  for  public 
worship.  2.  A  technical  tenn  to  designate  that  form  by  which 
the  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated  :  a  word  frequently,  but  incor- 
rectly,  applied  to  the  whole  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

LITURGY  OF  ALEXANDRIA.— /Sce  Liturgy  op  St.  Mark. 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  AMBROSE.— A  form  for  celebrating  the 
Holy  Eucharist  used  at  Milan,  following  very  ancient  traditions 
there.  This  rite  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  Roiftan 
Mass^  ha\n[ng  8everal  Oriental  and  some  local  peculiarities.  The 
colours  of  the  sacred  vestments  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Roman  rite.     {See  Yisconti,  De  Rit.  Mis,,  c.  xxii.) 

LITURGY  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  —  See  Liturgy  op  thb 
Nestorians. 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  BASIL.— The  liturgy  bearing  this  name 
is  a  modified  form  of  that  of  St.  James.  It  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  Church  on  all  Sundays  in  Lent,  except  Palm-Sunday, 
on  Maundy-Thursday,  Easter-eve,  the  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Epiphany,  and  on  January  Ist,  being  the  festival  of  St.  Basil. 

LITURGY  OF  THE  BULGARIANS.— /See  Liturgy  op  St. 
Chbysostom. 

LITURGY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  AND  APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH. — A  modern  liturgy,  drawn  up  about  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  chiefs  of  a  new  community,  calling  themselves  simply 
"the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.'^  It  was  compiled  and 
arranged  on  a  purely  eclectic  principle,  parts  being  taken  from 
the  seryice  of  the  Angłican  Church,  and  others  from  the  Oriental 
liturgies  and  the  Roman  Missal.  It  is  a  solemn  and  appropriate 
composition,  but  not  wanting  in  certain  novelties. 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  CHRYSOSTOM.— This  Liturgy  isderived 
and  abbreviated  from  that  of  St.  Basil,  as  the  latter  was  from  that 
of  St.  James.  It  is  almost  universally  in  use  throughout  Russia, 
cxcept  on  certain  days  when  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  is  said. 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  CLEMENT.— A  Liturgy  usuallyassigned 
to  the  third  century.  Dr.  Neale  holds  it  to  be  that  very  liturgy 
proYided  by  St.  Paul  for  the  Churches  founded  by  him.  The 
specific  peculiarity  of  this  Liturgy  is  the  omission  of  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  which  some  canonists  have  somewhat  rashly  affirmed 
render  it  inyalid. 
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LITURGY  OF  THE  EUTYCHUNS.  — A  form  of  the 
Lłturgy  of  St.  Basil^  sometimeR  called  the  Liturcy'  of  8t.  Cyril, 
It  appears  to  haye  been  drayrn  up  in  tłie  mid^e  of  the  sisth 
century,  though  when  the  expre8BionB  and  terma  contaming  im- 
plicit  Eutychian  statements  were  first  ineerted  remainB\uncertaiii. 
Eułyches  denied  the  distinction  of  two  natures  in  onr  Blesfiied 
Lord, 

LITURGY  OF  THE  GEORGIANS.  —  8ee  Liturgy  of  St. 

OHRTBOflTOM. 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  GREGORY.— )8e6  Lituuoy  o»  St.  Pbtib. 
LITURGY  OF  THE  JACOBITES.  -—  See  Lititrgy  of  the 

EUTYCHUNS. 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  LEO,— >Sefi  Lituegy  ofSt.  Pbtkr. 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  MARK.  —  This  Litnrgy  ia  oommonly 
assigned  to  the  Evangelist  whose  narae  it  bears,  It  had,  no 
doubt,  asBumed  its  present  form  at  the  end  of  the  Becond  cen- 
tniy.  Its  liturgical  peculiarity  is  the  prefixing  the  great  inter- 
cession  for  the  living  and  departed  to  the  words  of  inptitntion, 
inBtead  of  affixing  them  to  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

LITURGY  OF  THE  NESTORIANS.  — A  comipt  form  of 
the  ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles.  Some  writers,  however, 
affirm  that  this  title  was  given  to  it  after  the  rise  of  the  Nestorian 
hereBy, 

LITURGY  OF  ST.  PETER.  — 1.  That  Beryice  used  in  tho 
Roman  Catholio  Churohfor  the  oflfering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 
2.  Tho  Roman  Mass.  Many  authoins  affirm  it  to  be  of  apostolic 
antiąuity ;  some  giye  it  to  St.  Peter  himself,  though  changes  and 
additions  haye  been  madę  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  its 
details.  Its  Canou  is  almost  exactly  identical  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  Sarum.  It  differs  only  in  one  or  two  immaterial 
words, 

LITURGY  OF  THE  SCOTCH  EPISCCPALIANS.  —  A 
Liturgy  arranged  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
raainly  f ounded  on  the  form  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  in  some  respects  like  that 
in  King  Edward  VI. *8  first  Prayer-book.  It  contains  an  invo- 
cation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  placed  after  the  words  of  consecration, 
"  This  is  My  Body '' ;  ''  This  is  My  Blood/'  Ac.  It  differs  in 
Boyeral  particulars  from  that  in  Archbishop  Łaud^s  Prayer-book. 
No  authorized  copy  of  the  Scotch  Liturgy  existB,  As  many  as 
fourteen  different  yersions  have  been  printed,  all  yarying. 
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LITURGY  OF  THE  SYRIANS.  —  8ee  Litubgy  o?  St. 
Jakes. 

LITURGY  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS.— 
An  irapure  version  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James^  uged  by  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  i,e,  the  Christians  of  Malabar.  It  is 
belieyed  to  have  been  altered  in  the  tenth  century  in  some 
important  particularB,  and  again  in  the  Bixteenth  century  by 
'^  Gregory,  Catholicos  of  the  East." 

LIVBR-STONE. — ^A  brown  species  of  barytes,  anoiently  used 
to  decorate  shrines,  &c. 

LIVERY. — The  official  garments  of  members  of  religious  con^ 
fratemities  and  gnilds. 

LOCELLUS. — ^A  medieeyal  term  for  a  portable  shrine. 

LOCKER. — ^A  smali  cupboard  found  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
sanctuaries  of  our  ancient  ohurches.  They  were  formerly  pro- 
tected  with  doors,  but  these  in  many  cases  have  been  removed. 
They  are  used  to  preserve  the  sacred  yessels,  the  Reserved  Sacra- 
ment,  sacred  relics,  or  the  linen  for  the  altar. — See  Aumbrye. 

LODGE.— A  term  given  to  the  chamber  of  an  abbot,  prior,  or 
head  of  a  college, 

LOFT. — 1.  A  room  in  the  roof  of  a  building.  2.  A  smali 
chamber.  3,  A  gallery  raised  within  a  larger  apartment,  as  a 
singing-loft,  a  rood-loft,  a  music-loft. 

LOGGIA.-^In  ItaUan  architecture,  a  covered  space^  gallery, 
or  corridor. 

LOMBARDIO  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE.— 1.  A  term 
given  by  some  recent  English  writers  to  the  Romanesaue  or 
debased  Roman  style  of  architecture,  as  found  in  parts  of  if orth 
Italy.  2.  Norman  architecture  as  found  in  England  and  else- 
where. — 8ee  Romanebqub. 

LORiyS  DAY  (THE).— A  term  of  great  antiąuity,  used  to 
dengnate  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  our  Blessed  Saviour 
complet^d  and  sealed  the  work  of  the  new  creation.  As  the 
seventh  day,  that  day  of  the  week  on  which  God  rested  after  the 
work  of  the  first  creation,  was  obseryed  of  old,  so  now  the  first 
day  is  commemorated  every  week  throughout  the  whole  of 
Christendom  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  Resurreotion. 
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LORD^S  PRATER  (THE).— That  prayer  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  enjoined  His  disciples  to  use.  It  has  been  embodied  in 
most  of  the  sacramental  and  other  public  sernces  of  the  Church 
Universal^  and  is  commonly  used  bj  all  Ghristians  throughont 
the  world  in  their  private  devotions. 

LORD'S  SUPPER  (THE).— 1.  The  Paschal  Supper  of  the 
Jews,  partaken  of  by  our  Blessed  Lord,  to  fulfil  the  law,  on  the 
night  before  He  suffered.  2.  A  term  most  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  was  instituted 
after  the  Paschal  Supper  already  referred  to. 

LORD'S  TABLE.— A  term  given  to  the  altar,  holy  table,  or 
construction  of  stone  and  wood  upon  which  the  Christian  Sacrifice 
is  offered,  and  from  which  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  dispensed  by 
the  priest  and  his  deacon  and  subdeacon  to  the  faithful.  An- 
ciently,  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  was  almost  inrariably  called 
an  altar. — 8ee  Ałtab. 

LORT  MONDAY.  —  A  term  sometimes  used  for  Plough 
Monday. — Sce  Plougei  Monday. 

LORYMER.— 1.  Theeaye  of  a  house.  2.  The  slanting  brow 
or  coping  of  a  wali,  serying  to  throw  ofF  the  rain.  This  term  is 
not  unf reąuently  found  in  churchwardens'  accounts  and  similar 
documents. 

LOTIO  MANUUM.— 1.  Awashingof  the  hands.  2.  Tech- 
nically,  that  washing  of  the  fingers  or  hands  done  by  the  priest- 
celebrant  after  the  oblations  have  been  offered  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  iramediately  before  the  most  solemn  part 
of  the  Liturgy. 

LOTIO  PEDUM.— L  A  washing  of  the  feet.  2.  Technicallyi 
that  washing  of  the  feet  of  twelye  poor  men  by  the  Pope  and  by 
certain  Christian  kings,  in  remembrance  of  our  Blessed  Lord's 
act  of  washing  the  Apostles'  feet  on  Maundy-Thursday.  In  Eng- 
land  this  custom,  followed  here  as  elsewhere  on  each  recurring 
Maundy-Thursday,  was  observed  until  the  time  of  William  the 
Third,  sińce  which  period,  with  many  other  pious  and  sym- 
bolical  customs,  it  has  been  discontinued. 

LOUD  YOICE  (WITH  A).— A  term  found  in  the  rubrics  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  to  indi- 
cate  in  what  raanner  certain  prayers  are  to  be  said.     This  term 
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stands  in  antithesis  to  ''  secreto/'  or  to  the  medi»val  modę  of 
Baying  certain  collects^  &c.,  silently,  or  in  a  Iow  voice. 

LOTJVRE. — ^A  smali  turret  of  wood,  &c.,  or  smali  lantem, 
placed  on  the  roofs  of  old  lialls^  kitchens,  and  other  rooms,  to 
promote  yentilation,  and  to  carry  oflF  the  smoke.  When  fires  were 
madę  on  open  hearths  without  flues  or  chimneys,  these  louvres 
were  indispensable.  •  There  is  a  good  specimen,  though  of  late 
datę,  on  the  roof  of  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palące. 

LOCTYRE  WINDOW. — An  unglazed  window  in  a  church  or 
monastic  building,  so  contrived  and  planned,  by  the  arrange- 
ment  of  slanting  boards,  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  to  admit 
air,  but  to  exclude  rain.  Such  are  freąuently  found  in  belfries 
at  the  present  day. 

LOW  CELEBRATION.  —A  modern  AngUcan  term,  which 
has  come  into  use  sińce  the  Oxford  movement  of  1831,  descrip- 
tive  of  the  simple  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  without 
deacon  and  snbdeacon,  as  well  as  without  musie  and  incense.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  term  "  Low  Mass  ^'  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

LOW  MASS. — 8ee  Low  Celbbeation. 

LOW  SIDE.WINDOW.— /Sce  Lepbb  Window. 

LOW  SUNDAT.— The   first   Sunday   after  Easter,  or  the 

Sunday  within  the  octaye  of  Easter ;  so  called  because  the  cere- 

monies  then  obseryed  are,  in  comparison  to  those  carried  out  on 

Easter- day,  morę  akin  to  the  ceremonies  of  Low  Mass.   A  Sunday 

,  lower  in  dlgnity  than  Easter  Sunday,  the  queen  of  festiyals. 

AQB£IA  (Aaij3«/a). — ^Leprosy. 

AQB02  (AoijSoc). — ^Aleper. 

AQB0TP04>EI0N  (Aaij3orjoo^€(ov). — ^A  leper-  or  lazar-house. 

LUCARNE. — A  dormer  or  garret  window.  This  term  is  fre- 
ąuently found  in  churchwardens'  accounts  and  similar  ancient 
documents. 

LUCAYNE.— iSVe  Lucarne. 

ATXNAS[^IA  (Avxva'iP{a).  —  Seven  coUects  said  before  the 
prefatory  Psalm  in  the  yespers  of  the  Eastern  Church, 

ATEIN  (Au€«v).— To  break  a  fast. 
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LUGENTES,  ob  MOURNERS.— An  order  of  penitenta  in 
the  primitiye  Church,  whose  religious  priyileges  were  exceed- 
ingly  limited,  and  whose  penances  were  of  a  strict  and  severe 
character. 

LUMACHEL. — ^A  brown  limestone  containing  fossil  shells, 
commonly  known  aa  fire-marble.  It  ia  freąuently  osed  in  the 
interna!  decoration  of  cburches. 

LUMINARE. — ^A  medisByal  term  for  the  lamp  or  taper  placed 
or  hung  before  a  shrine  or  altar  of  any  church  or  chapel,  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  which  landB  and  rent-charges  were 
ireątiently  given. 

LUNETTE  (French,  luuełte).—!.  A  little  moon.  2.  A  kind 
of  case  of  crystal  formed  either  in  shape  of  a  circle  or  like  a  half- 
moon,  which  is  placed  in  the  centrę  ot  the  monstrance,  in  which 
the  Blessed  Sacramont,  under  the  species  of  bread,  ia  placed  for 
the  adoration  of  the  faithf ul  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch. — Se^' 

MONSTBAKCE. 

LUP. — The  mediseyal  term  for  a  dark  sapphire^  freąuently 
used  in  episcopal  and  abbatial  rings  of  office. 

LUSTRAL. — Used  in  purification.  A  term  f ound  in  sixteenth- 
century  writers  with  this  meaning. 

LUSTRAL  OLOTH.— A  church  napkin  or  towel. 

LUSTRICAL. — Pertaining  to  purification. 

LUTHERN. — A  term  to  designate  a  kind  of  dormer  window  in 
debased  Palladian  architecture. 

LYCH-GATE.— A  term  signifying  ''  the  gate  of  the  dead." 
The  lych*gate  frequently  stands  at  the  common  entrauce  of  oiir 
country  churchyards,  and  is  ul^ually  protected  by  a  broad  out- 
spreading  gable-roof,  in  order  that  those  who  accompany  the 
bodies  of  the  faithful  to  their  last  resting^place  may  meet  before 
going  to  the  church,  and  may  be  protected  from  the  weather 
in  so  doing. 

LYCHNOSCOPE.  —  A  term  used  to  designate  a  window- 
aperture  constructed  in  the  buttress  of  a  chancel-arch,  or  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  walls  of  a  chancel  and  aisle^  to  enable  those 
worshipping  in  the  aisle  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  whon  it  is  taking  place  at  the  chief  oi*  dhoir  altar. 
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LYCU-SnED.—See  Lych-gate. 

LYCH-SLAB. — A  large  stone,  frequently  erected  under  a 
lych-gate,  on  wliich  to  place  the  corpse  for  the  temporary  relief 
of  the  bearers,  prior  to  its  being  borne  into  the  churchyard. 

LYCH-STONE.— See  Lych-slab. 

ŁYCH -WALL.  —  The  wali  of  a  churchyard  or  burying- 
gronnd. 

LYRA. — A  harp,  anciently  used  in  Diyine  service,  the  use  of 
which  is  being  restored. — See  Nabłum. 
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ADONNA.  —  Literally  "My  Lady."  A 
iiimiŁi  given  to  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary, 
win  I  was  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  Trae 
lii. I  and  True  Man,  our  only  Lord  and 
S^iv;.mr.  The  term  "Our  Lady''  is 
}■.. lilii  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Chnrch 
1  '.agland,  and  emineutly  well  erpresses 
n'    Blessed   Virgin'8    dignity  and   pre- 


MAGI.— The  Three  Wise  Men  wbo 
came  from  the  East  to  worship  our  Lord  at  Bethleheai.  Many 
writers  affirm  that  they  were  Three  King3,  and  they  are  so  repre- 
sented  in  aeveral  mediteyal  drawiugs.  Their  names  are  reported 
to  hare  been  Jasper,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar.  On  the  shrine  of 
the  Three  Kings  at  Cologne,  however,  their  names  stand  &» 
Amems,  Apellius,  and  Damascua.  They  are  usu&lly  depicted  as 
Bwarthy  in  colour,  robed.  aa  monarcha,  offering  crowna,  money, 
and  spicea.  The  offering  of  a  crown  ia  aaid  to  repreaent  the 
royalty  of  Jesus,  the  golden  money  His  power,  aud  the  spices  are 
aaid  to  signify  His  buriał.  TJiie  tradition  ta  not  altogether 
uniform,  because  St.  Chryaostom  refers  to  twelve  kingą  baviiig 
gone  to  Bethlehem,  and  Georgius  the  Bitualist  to  fonr. 

MAGISTER  OPERIS.— The  master  of  the  worka  of  a  church 
or  a  rehgions  houae.  He  was  also  termed  sometimea  "  SiipervUor 
Operts." 

MAGNIFICAT.— The  Canticle  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary, 
aung  thi-oughout  the  whole  Western  Church  at  Yeapers  or  Eveu- 
song,  corresponding  with  "Benedictus"  intheofficeof  Matins. 

MAKAPI2M0I  (Maicopc<r/[<oO  — AGreek  term  for  the  Beati- 
tudes. 

MANCHET. — 1.  A  smali  dole  of  bread,  2.  A  t«rm  sometimes 
uaed  to  designate  the  wafcr-bread  uaed  in  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

MANDATE.— 1.  A  command.     2.  A  Papai  rescript. 

MANiPITHS  (Mai.Spfrqc).— A  Greek  term  for  a  monk. 
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MANPYAS  (Greek,  fiavS6ac). — 1.  The  cloak  or  onter  coTering 
of  an  Bastem  monk.  2.  The  ordinaiy  mantle  of  an  Orieutal 
ecclesiastic.  3.  A  kind  of  cope,  4,  AhoodedcoTeringforamonk 
ur  hermit,  girded  in  at  the  waist,     5.  A  kiugly  robę. 

MANICULARIA.  —  A  term  found  in  Euglish  mventories 
«i  eccleaiaatical  vestinents,  deKcriptive  of  the  omamental  apparels 
placcd  round  the  neck  and  wrists  of  the  alb. 

MANIPLE  (Latin,  manipulum).~Origi-aB.\]y,  doubtless,  the 
tnaniple  was  nothing  morę  thao  a  strip  of  the  finest  lilie n 
anoiently  attached  to  the  left  nrm  of  the  priest  by  a  loop,  with 
which  to  wipe  the  chalice  previoua  to  the  first  oblation,  that  is,  at 
the  offertory.  In  very  early  ages,  however,  it  began  to  be 
eiiriched  with  embroidery,  like  the  stole,  and  iinally  became 
merely  au  ornament  wom  by  the  priest  and  his  assiatents,  juat 
above  the  left  wrist,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist.  It  is  now  of  the  same  width  and  colour  as  the 
stole  and  the  vestment  or  chasuble,  fringed  at  the 
onds,  and  generally  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  Its  use  has  been  kept  up  in  the  English 
Chnrch  ever  sińce  the  alterations  in  the  Bixteenth 
ceotnry,  ordinarily  in  the  shspe  of  a  napkin  folded 
like  a  band,  for  use  at  the  Eucharist  j  but  at  St. 
(Teorge'a  Chapel,  Windsor,  at  Durham  and  West- 
minster,  some  of  the  ancient  maniples  can  atill  be  seen,  i 
and  haye  been  occasionally  worn.  In  rery  many 
cburches  of  the  English  communion  it  has  been  re- 
Htored,  and  it  has  now  become  a  recognized  portion  of  the  sacred 
veatments.  The  esample  giren  in  the  accompanying  woodcut 
is  the  representation  of  an  ancient  maniple  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,  formerly  preserved  at  the  cathedral  chnrch  of  the  diocese 
of  St.  Quinttn,  in  France.     {See  Illustration.) 

MANNARY. — The  name  for  a  gloye  giTen  to  a  pilgrim,  after 
it  had  been  duły  blessed  with  hallowed  water  and  prayers. 

MANOTAAION  (MokouóAiop).— The  Greek  term  for  a  hand 
candlestick. 

MANSE.-— The  Scotch  term  for  a  parsonage  or  minister'3 
residence. 

MANSIONARIUS.— 1.  A  termused  to  designate  the  resideut 
keeper  of  the  fabric  of  a  church.  2.  The  sacristan  or  yerger  in 
residence  at  or  near  a  church.  3.  The  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  a 
religious  house.     4.  The  keeper  of  a  churchyard. 
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MANTHAION  {MavTfi\iov). — ^The  Greek  term  for  a  manipleor 
uapkiu* 

MANTELLETUM. — ^A  laa-ge  cape  of  silk  reachiag  from  the 
neck  to  below  the  waist,  with  open  spaces  for  the  arms  on  each 

side.  It  is  coramonly  worn  over  the  rochet, 
and  iH  no  doubt  the  foreign  eqmvalent  to  the 
EngKsh  chimerę.  Anciently  it  was  of  scarlet 
satin  in  England.  Foreign  bishops  com- 
monly  wear  a  maniellcłum  of  purple  silk, 
lined  with  silk  of  the  same  colour,  only 
lighter  in  shade.  Abroad,  in  some  places, 
monsignori,  canons^  yicars-general,  aposto- 
lical  protonotaries,  and  doctors  in  canon  law 
wear  the  manłellełum ;  in  which  case  it  ia 
usually  of  black^  though  sometimes  of  scarlet 
or  brown  silk.  The  mantelletum  is  by  some 
affirmed    to  be  the  same  as   the   mozettc. 

That  figured  in  the  accompanying  woodcut 

MAMTiŁŁBTUtf  Of  YioŁicT  is  from  a  Fronch  example  of  the  last  centory. 
SILK  (JEENCH).         (^^66  Ulustration.) 

MAlNTLE. — See  Mantelletum. 

MANUAŁ  (Latin,  Manuale)  ^-^A  smali  portable  Senrice-book, 
containing  certain  Sacramental  and  other  8ervices,  administered 
or  performed  by  a  priest. 

MARONITES. — An  ancient  body  of  Christiana  who  speak  the 
Arabie  langnage,  and  reside  on  Mount  Lebanon.  They  take 
their  appellation  from  one  Maron,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  was  charged  with  having  adopted  the  Monothelite  heresy, 
thongh  this  charge  they  repudiate.  For  the  last  six  centnries 
they  have  been  in  yisible  communion  with  the  See  of  Bome, 
without  having  repudiated  or  renounced  their  own  national 
peculiarities  or  traditional  rites. 

MARTYR  (Greek, /ia/t>Tvp). — ^A  witness)  morę  properly  speak- 
ing,  one  who  suffers  death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnat  and  His 
cause.  A  sufferer  by  death  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
One  who  witnesses  by  death  for  the  truth  that  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
Eternal  and  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

MARTYRDOM.— The  death  of  a  martyr. 

MARTYRED. — Put  to  death  ou  account  of  one^s  faith  iu 
the  Truth  of  God. 
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MAPTYPEIN  {MapTvpuv).—A  Greek  term  signifying  "to 
suffer  martyrdom.'^ 

MAPTYPIKON  {Ma^vpiKov).—The  Greek  term  for  the  hymu 
in  praise  and  honour  of  a  martyr. 

MARTTRIUM  (Greek,  ^apr{fptov).—l.  A  cŁurch  dedicated 
in  honour  of  a  martyr.  2.  That  portionof  a  church  or  chapel  in 
which  the  body  of  a  martyr  ib  buried  and  preseryed.  3.  The 
shrine  of  a  martyr.  4.  The  chapel  of  a  martyr,  where  the  whole 
or  part  of  his  relics  are  preserred. 

MARTYRIZE.— To  offer  as  a  martyr. 

MAPTTP0rPA4>I0N  (MapTvpoypaf^tov).—A  Greek  term  for 
tho  acts  of  one  or  morę  martyrs. 

MARTYROLOGIST.— A  writer  of  mai-tyrology. 

MARTYROLOGIUM.— The  name  for  a  book  containing  au 
authentic  record  of  tho  acts  and  deeds  of  the  martyrs.  These 
were  anciently  compiled  from  the  reoords  or  statements  of  eye- 
witnesses,  or  from  the  common  traditions  of  that  part  of  the 
Church  in  which  the  martyrs  were  priyileged  to  suffer. 

MARTYROLOGY.  —  1.  A  list  or  catalogue  of  martyrs, 
arranged  either  alphabetically  or  according  to  the  days  of  the 
year  on  which  their  triumph  is  commemorated  by  the  Church. 
2.  A  history  or  account  of  martyrs,  with  their  sorrows,  suffer- 
ings,  and  deaths. 

MARTYRS'  INSCRIPTIONS.— Inscriptions  on  or  over  the 
tombs  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  many  of  which  are  f ound  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.  The  example  given  in  the  woodcut  on 
p.  168  represents  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Oomelius, 
a  bishop  and  martyr,  and  is  a  fair  type  of  those  generally  ezist- 
ing.  Emblems,  monograms,  and  .derices  are  freąuently  found 
on  such  tombs.     {See  Inscription.) 

MARY-BUD. — An  old  Bnglish  name  for  the  marygold. 

MASORA. — A  Jewish  critical  work  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  composed  by  Rabbis  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries. 

MASSARIUS. — 1.  A  Chamberlain.  2.  An  officer  of  a 
prelate^s  household. 

MASS  AT  COCK-CROW.— Mass  in  aurora.-^8ee  Midnioht 

MA88. 
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MASS-BOARD.— The  altar-dab. 

MASS-BOOK.— A  Missal. 

MASS-BOY. — ^An  acolyte  or  server. 

MASS  (CANDLE-).— The  Mass  said  on  thefeast  of  fche  Purifi. 
catiou  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary. 

MASS  (CANONICAL).— &e  High  Mass. 

MASS  (CHANTED).— fifee  Miss  a  Cantata. 

MASS-CHILD. — A  child  who  serves  the  priest  at  Mass. 

MASS  (CHILDREN^S,  OE  CHILDER-).— ThatMasswhich  is 
said  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 

MASS-CLERK. — A  clerk  who  serves  the  priest  at  Mass. 

MASS-COIN. — ^Money  given  in  payment  for  the  saying  of 
Mass. 

MASS  (CONYENTUAL).— 1.  In  the  Latin  communion  this 
term  signifies  a  Mass  for  the  generał  commnnity  of  a  religions 
house^  at  which  all  are  expected  to  attend  and  assist.  2.  The 
term  is  also  appUed  to  a  Mass  at  which  special  remembrance  is 
madę  of  the  benefactors  to  a  particular  religions  house^  when  the 
generał  chapter  is  assembled  to  join  in  ofifering  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

MASS  (DRY). — A  rite  in  which  there  is  neither  couseeration 
nor  communion.  This^  which  obtains  occasionally  in  the  Chnrch 
of  Englandj  has  not  unreasonably  been  termed  ''  a  corrupt  f ollow- 
ing  of  the  Apostles.'' 

MASS-PEE. — The  charge  for  a  Mass ;  usually  in  England^ 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics^  the  sum  of  fiye  shiUings. 

MASS  FOR  THE  DEAD.— S^ee  Mass  por  the  Dbparted. 

MASS  FOR  THE  DEPARTED.— 1.  A  funeral  Mass,  or 
Mass  for  the  faithful  in  Christ  who  haye  departed  this  life  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  now  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace. 

MASS  (GRAND).— See  High  Mass. 

MASS  (HIGH).  —  A  peculiarly  grand  and  ornate  modę  of 
celebrating  the  Holy  Communion,  with  all  the  formal  solemnities 
of  musie,  ritual,  ceremoniea,  and  incense,  by  a  priest-celebrant, 
assisted  by  a  deacon  and  subdeacon,  together  with  crucifer, 
acolytes,  taper-bearers,  thurifer,  and  incense-boat  bearer.  At 
High  Mass  communion  is  seldom  receiyed  by  other  than  the 
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celebrant,  for  the  obvious  reasons — (1)  That  High  Mass  usually 
takes  place  late  in  the  day ;  and  (2)  that  the  laity  are  not  com- 
monly  fasting  at  such  a  period. 

MASS-HOUSE. — A  vulgar  title,  given  formerly  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  or  chapel. 

MASS  {LAJ)Y).—8ee  Mass  of  Mary. 

MASS  (LAMB-,  or  LAMMAS).— The  Mass  said  on  the  feast 
of  8ł.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  Augnst  1. 

MASS-LIGHTS.— The  altar-tapers. 

MASS  (LOW). — ^A  simple  modę  of  celebrating  Holy  Commu- 
nion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches.  Both  Low  and 
High  Mass  ara  the  same  in  essence,  difEering  oniy  in  the  cere- 
monies.  Low  Mass  is  said  by  a  priest  with  a  single  acolyte  or 
attendant.  There  is  neither  musie  nor  incense  used.  The  great 
majority  of  masses  are  ^'  Low.^' 

MASS  (MATIN).— Aterm  used  in  the  old  Church  of  England 
to  designate  the  first  Mass  which  was  said,  usually  that  ofTered  at 
the  ''  matin  altar.^' 

MASS  (MIDNIGHT).— That  Mass  which  is  said  at  midnight 
on  Christmas-eve.  At  Christmas  three  Masses  are  said :  the 
first,  hh  nocicy  in  honour  of  the  eternal  generation  of  our  Divine 
Lord ;  the  second,  In  aurora,  in  honour  of  His  birth  in  time,  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  His  mother;  and  the  third,  In  die 
NaŁiviłałŁs  Domini,  in  remembrance  of  His  birth  in  our  hearts  by 
grace.  A  midnight  Mass  is  usually  a  High  Mass,  though  it  may 
be  a  Sołemn  Mass,  or  a  Misaa  cantata. 

MASS  (NIGHT).—/S6e  Midnight  Mass. 

MASS  OF  CHRIST.— The  Masses  said  on  Christmas-day. 

MASS  OF  MARTIN,  or  MARTINMAS.  — The  Mass  said 
on  November  llth,  St.  Martin^s  day. 

MASS  OF  MARY,  or  MARY  MASS.— The  daily  offering  to 
Almighty  God  of  the  Soły  Eucharist  in  honour  of  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  our  Blessed  Redeemer, — ^a  custom  which  almost  universally 
obtained  in  England  during  the  ages  of  faith.  The  Stałutes  of 
St.  Mary  Maydalene  College,  Oxfbrd,  for  example,  decree  as 
follows  : — ^'  We  enact,  ordain,  and  will  that  every  day  for  ever, 
saving  on  Good  Friday,  certain  Masses  be  devoutly  celebrated 
in  the  chapel.  The  second  Mass  shall  be  that  of  St.  Mary,  after 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Sarum.''  {Yide  also  Sir  Thomas 
More^rt  Works,  in  loco.) 
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MASS  OF  PETER.— fif^fl  Lammas. 

MASS  OF  THE  PRESANCTIFIED.— In  the  Latin  Church 
the  Mass  of  Good  Friday,  said  with  a  Host  consecrated  on  the 
previous  day.  Anciently,  suoli  a  oelebration  of  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  was  madę  during  Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sonday**, 
Lady-day,  and  Maundy-l^uraday. 

MASS  OF  THE  ROOD,  on  ROOD  MASS.— The  Mas^es 
said  on  May  3rd  and  Sept^mber  14th, 

MASS  OF  ST.  MICHAEL.— That  Mass  said  on  Michaelmas. 
day,  September  29th. 

MASS-PENNy, — The  sum  given  in  a  bursę  or  purse,  by  the 
mourners  or  attendants  at  a  funeral,  during  the  Baying  or  singing 
of  MasH, 

MASS  (PONTIPICAL  HIGH).  — High  Mass  sung  by  a 
bishop.  At  this  the  bishop^s  yestments  and  mitrę  are  placed  on 
the  altar.  Eleven  clerks  or  seryers  aseigt  at  the  function,  inde- 
pendent of  the  clergy ;  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  are  exceed- 
mgły  grand  and  imposing.  They  are  given  at  length  in  the 
Ceremoniale  Episcoporum, 

MASS.PRIEST.— 1.  A  priest  who  says  Mass,  2.  A  term  of 
reproach,  by  wbloh  thevulgar  designated  Koman  Catholic  clergy- 
men  in  former  days.  3.  A  secular,  in  antithesis  to  a  regular, 
priest. 

MASS  (PRINCIPAL).— Sm  High  Mass. 

MASS  (PRIYATE).— An  offering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice 
in  priyate,  with  only  one  acolyte  or  attendant^  for  some  special 
priyate  aim  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  person  or  persons 
who  have  arranged  for  its  offering. 

MASS-ROBE.— The  chasuble. 

MASS  (SARUM). — Mass  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  ancient,  honoured,  and  venerated  use  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  Salisbury. 

MASS  (SOLEMN). — A  Mass  which  is  in  many  respects  like 
a  High  Mass  in  the  naturę  and  character  of  its  ceremonia! 
adjuncts ;  but  in  which  some  f ew  of  the  ceremonies  are  either 
abbreviated  or  omitted. 

MASS  (SOLITARY).— A  Mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  alone, 
with  only  one  server,  and  with  no  other  worshipper,  or  proposed 
communicant,  present. 
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MASS  (SOUL).— The  Mass  said  on  All.Soiils'.day,  Novem- 
ber  2nd. 

MASS  (SUNG).— fifee  MissA  Cantata. 

MASS  (THE)  (Saxon,  wcB^a,  mcesse;  French,  mesae;  Latin, 
mU8a), — A  term  by  which,  in  tHe  Western  Church,  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Sacrłnce  is  designated.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
ptill  nnder  discussion,  though  it  is  of  considerable  antiąultyj 
Łaying  been  used  by  writers  of  the  first,  second,  and  thlrd  cen- 
turies.  Some  have  derived  the  name  from  miecha,  an  oblation 
of  fine  flour;  others  from  rnissio;  others^  again^  from  wdsBa, 
because  in  the  Latin  rite  the  words  ''  Jte  miasa  eat  ^'  occur  towards 
the  close  of  the  service.  The  term  has  been  united  with  many 
of  our  chief  feasts;  e,g.,  Christmas,  Michaelmas^  Childermas, 
Martinmas,  Lammas^  Marymass,  &c.  In  the  Prayer-book  of 
1 549,  the  sub-title  of  the  sf^ryice  for  Holy  Coramunion  retained 
the  words  '^  commonly  called  the  Mass."  One  mass  only  sbould 
be  said  by  a  priest  during  the  day,  except  on  Christmas-day, 
when  it  is  lawful  in  the  Western  Church  to  say  three  : — (1)  in 
honour  of  the  etemal  generation  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father ;  (2)  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  of  His  Mother 
Mary ;  and  (3)  in  remembrance  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Mass  is  said  at  the  altars  of  parish 
churches  and  chapels  licensed  for  Divine  seryice  ;  and  when  said 
in  priyate  houses,  there  should  be  a  portable  altar  taken  by  the 
priest  for  use  on  the  occasion.  Mass  should  be  said  from  day« 
break,  after  matins,  until  noon,  and  should  not  be  commenced 
after  that  hour.  The  Mass  may  be  divided  into  six  parts  i — (1) 
The  generał  preparation  madę  at  the  f  oot  óf  the  altar ;  (2)  a  second 
morę  particular  preparation  which  begins  with  the  Introit  and 
ends  with  the  Creed;  (8)  the  preparation  and  offering  of  the 
bread  and  winę  for  the  Sacrifice,  which  includes  the  offertory  up 
to  the  end  of  the  preface ;  (4)  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  or  chief 
action  of  the  Sacrifice,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer ;  (5) 
the  Communion  or  sacramental  portion  of  the  Mass ;  (6)  the  public 
thanksgiying  from  the  Communion  unto  the  end, 

MASS  (TO).— To  celebrate  Mass. 

MASS  (VOTIVE). — ^A  special  Mass,  over  and.aboye  those 
ordinarily  said  in  a  cathedral  or  parish  church,  for  some  particular 
grace,  blessing,  object,  or  aim  j  and  provided  by  the  desire  and 
charity  of  some  priyate  indiyidual  or  indiyiduals,  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  gaining  the  aboye-named  fayours. 

MASTER. — One  who  rules  or  goyerns. 
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MASTER  (GRAND).— A  term  given  to  the  chief  of  the 
ancient  military  and  knightly  orders,  still  retained  in  those  which, 
having  lost  their  religious  character,  still  exist  as  confraternities 
of  honour  and  dignity. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES.— A  person  thoroughlj 
instructed  in  the  ritual  and  ceremonia!  of  the  Church,  formallj 
appointed  to  arrange  the  plan  and  details  of  Divine  service,  care- 
f uUy  following  and  observing  both  the  written  law  and  solemn 
tradition  of  the  Church. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CHORISTERS.— An  officer,  usually  in 
holy  orders,  who  has  charge  of  the  choristers  attached  to  any 
cathedral,  coUegiate  church,  or  royal  chapel. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CHURCH —1.  A  dean.  2.  A  rector. 
8.  A  canon  residentiary.     4.  An  ordinary. 

MASTER  OF  THE  PACULTIES.— An  officer  attached  to 
the  Arches'  Court  and  vicar-generaFs  oflBce  of  the  prorince  of 
Canterbury,  possessing  delegated  power  to  grant  faculties, 
licenses,  and  dispensations  in  the  archbishop^s  name. 

MASTER  OF  THE  SACRED  PALĄCE.— An  officer  of  the 
Pope^s  honsehold. 

MASTER  OF  THE  SENTENCES.— A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate  the  great  schoolman,  Petrus  Łombardus. 

MASTER  OF  THE  SHRINE.— That  officer  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  shrine  of  any  saint,  and  to  receive  the  oflTer- 
ings  of  the  faithful,  and  pilgrims  who  visit  it. — See  Feretrakius. 

MASTER  OF  THE  SONG-SCHOOL.— S^a  Master  op  thk 
Choristers. 

MASTER  OF  THE  TABLE.— A  monk  having  authority  in 
the  kitchen  and  refectory  of  a  religious  house. 

MASTER  OF  THE  TEMPLE.— The  chief  rehgious  officer 
of  the  Tempie,  or  community  of  advocates  in  London ;  always  a 
cleric  in  priest^s  orders. 

MASTER  OF  THE  WORKS,— See  ŁŁigister  Operis. 

MASTLIN. — An  old  English  term  for  a  kind  of  inferior  brass 
or  latten.     {Fide  Shaw^s  Stafordshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 

MATINS.  —  1.  One  of  the  seven  canonical  hours,  usually 
sung  between  midnight  and  daybreak.  2.  The  daily  morning 
seryice  of  the  Church  of  England,  compiled  from  the  ancient 
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Hoars  at  the  Reformation,  with  sundry  omissions,  alterations, 
interpolations,  and  additions. 

MATITUNALB. — ^A  book  containing  the  service  for  Matins 
throughont  the  year. 

MATRICULA. — 1.  A  list  of  licensed  or  beneficed  clergy. 
2.  A  listj  of  the  members  of  a  coUegiate  institution.  8.  A  Ust  of 
the  members  of  a  Corporation.     4.  A  list  of  bedesmen. 

MATRICULARIUS.— The  person  having  charge  of  the  list 
of  clerics,  bedesmen,  and  others,  set  forth  and  recorded  upon 
a  Małricula. 

MATRICULATION.— The  act  of  enrolling  the  name  of  a 
person  on  the  list  of  the  names  of  members  of  a  uniyersity, 
college,  or  hall. 

MATRICUL  ATION-PAPBR.— An  extract  from  the  Małncitla 
of  a  university  or  college,  testified  as  true  by  the  Registrar. 

MATRIMONY  (COMMUNION  AT).— The  offering  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  at  a  marriage ;  after  which  the  newly-married 
eouple  receive  the  Holy  Communion. 

MATRIMONY  (SACRAMENT  OF).— This  Sacrament  or 
Mystery  was  instituted  by  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  order  to  bestow 
upon  those  who  enter  the  married  state  a  particular  grace  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  properly  all  theduties  reąuired  of  them. 
It  enables  them  to  Uye  together  in  unity,  peace,  and  loye.  It 
strengthens  and  purifies  that  natural  afifection,  which,  founded  on 
Tirtue  and  sanctioned  by  religion,  can  alone  constitute  the  happi- 
ness  of  a  married  life.  It  corrects  the  inconstancy  of  the  human 
heart ;  it  softens  down  the  asperities  of  temper,  and  enables  each 
party  to  bear  with  each  other^s  defects,  with  the  same  indulgence 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  It  causes  them  to  entertain  senti- 
ments  of  mntual  respect,  to  preserve  inviolable  fidelity  towards 
each  other,  and  to  yanąuish  everyunlawful  desire.  Moreorer,  it 
giyes  them  grace  to  discharge  well  that  most  important  duty  of 
training  up  their  children  in  the  faith,  fear,  and  love  of  God.  For 
these  duties,  annexed  to  the  married  state,  cannot  be*fulfilled 
without  great  exertions ;  nor  will  those  exertions  be  successful 
withont  the  blessing  and  grace  of  God.  Marriage  is  defined  as 
"the  conjugal  union  of  man  and  woman  between  legitimate 
persons,  which  is  to  last  undiyidedly  through  life.'^  There  must 
be  an  outward  public  expression  of  mutual  consent  on  the  part  of 
each  person  coming  together  to  be  united,  and — ^for  Christiana — 
the  blessing  and  sanction  of  the  Church. 
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MATEIMONY  (SEA80NS  FOR  HOLY).— Those 
of  the  eccleBiastical  year  in  which  marriage  may  be  properly 
celebrated.  Ancient  tradition  and  the  common  castom  of  the 
Western  Chnrcłi^  forbid  their  being  solenmized  ficom  flie  First 
Sunday  in  Advent  till  after  the  Epiphany^  and  from  Ash 
Wednesday  until  after  Low  Sunday.  These  mles  are  often  foond 
embodied  in  the  MS.  Chnrch  books  of  the  serenteenth  century, 
and  were  Bcrupulously  followed  until  quite  recent  times. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY.—  1.  The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week. 

2.  Dies  Mandałi,     The  Day  of  the  Commandment ;  i.e,  the  day 
when  the  new  commandment  was  given  by  our  Blessed  Sariour. 

3.  That  day  on  which  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was 
inttituted. 

MAZEB. — The  mediadral  term  for  a  large  drinking-bowl  or 
cup  of  maple^  boxwood,  or  wahiut-wood^  used  on  ieists,  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical.  Mazers  were  commonly  bound  with 
Bilyer  banda.  Ezisting  specimeng  of  them  can  be  seen  amongst 
the  plate  of  seyeral  colleges,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  as 
algo  amonest  that  of  the  Ironmongerft'  Company  in  the  City  of 
London.  Many  eaóst  likewise  in  priyate  coUections.  A  remark- 
able  specimen  in  mapie -wood^  pregented  to  Sang  James  I.  ai  his 
coronation^  is  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Bodę,  Esq.,  J.P.^  of 
Dinton,  near  Aylesbury. 

MELLIFLUOTJS  DOCTOE  (THE).— A  term  sometimes uaed 
to  designate  St.  Ambrose. 

MEAAO*OTI2TOS  (MiXXo^(5r((rroc).— A  Greek  term  for  a 
catechumen. 

MEMORIAŁ  COLLECT.--A  collect  used  after  the  oolleet 
for  the  day,  aa  a  memoriał  of  Bome  eaint. 

MEMOPION  (M€/4o>«ov).— A  Greek  term  (1)  for  a  churchbuilt 
orer  a  martyr^s  grare ;  (2)  the  tomb  of  a  martyr ;  (3)  atiy  tomb. 

MENjEON  (Greek,  /iijł/aToy).— A  book  in  the  Eastem  Church, 
which  contains  the  daily  offices  for  the  space  of  a  month. 

MBNDICANT  OBDERS.  —  (1)  The  Dominicang  ;  (2)  the 
Franciscans ;  (8)  the  Carmeliteg ;  and  (4)  the  Augustinians. 

MENOLOGION  (Greek,  fAnvo\6yiov).—l.  The  Mariyrology. 
2.  A  kalendar  for  a  month,  containing  the  nameg  and  comme- 
morations  of  the  saints. 

MENOTPIOI   {Mivo6pm).-^A  Greek  t^fm  fol-  Fr&aciflOAii 

friars. 
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i  ■   • 

MENSA,— 1.  The  top  of  an  altar.     2.  Almost  miirorsąjtly, 
Ukewise,  the  altar  itself.  '  .  .  1^5  fM,r 


MENSA  DEI. — The  altar  in  a  Christian  church.'       '  r-  u 

•   ••       'S   1- 


MENSA  DEIPAE^.— The  altar  in  a  Lady-chapel. 
MENSA  DOMINI.— The  altar  in  a  Christian  church. 


MENSA  MAETYRIS.—  The  altop  set  up  in  honoup  of  a 
martyr, 

MENSA  PBOPOSITIONIS.— Thattable  on  which  the  sacred 
elements  are  prepared  and  arranged^  prior  to  their  being  solenmly 
offered  on  the  altar  at  the  offertory  in  the  Mass.  It  usually  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary. — 8ee  Cbbdence-table. 

MENS^  LECTOa.— 1.  The  reader  at  a  refection  or  meal  in 
a  religious  house.  2.  The  cleric  who  says  grace  at  meals  in  a 
community  of  monks  or  friars.     3.  A  coUegiate  chaplain. 

MENTAL  PRAYER.  —  Prayer  not  uttered  by  the  lipa,  but 
that  which  passes  through  the  mind. 

MERENDA. — ^A  term  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  chief 
meal  at  noon  {meridnss)  in  a  religious  house. 

MESATOPION  (Mcjrarwpcoy).— A  Greek  term  (1)  for  a  ver- 
ger^s  house ;  (2)  a  sacristy. 

ME20NAOS  (M€<róvaoc)« — A  Greek  term  for  the  centrę  of  a 
church, 

MES8IAH  (Hebrew,  signifying  '^  Anoinłed^'), — Christ  Jesus 
the  anointed  One,  Who  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

MESSIAHSHIP.— The  character,  work,  and  office  of  the 
Messiah. 

MESSIANIC. — That  which  relates  or  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

MESSIANIC  PSALMS  (THE).— Those  Psalms  of  David 
which  distinctly  refer  to  the  Office,  Work,  and  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

MESTLING.— iSfae  Mastlik. 

METAA02I2  {MerdSoaic). — A  Greek  term  for  Sci-amental 
Communion. 

METAAAMBANEIN  (M€ToXajii/3av«v).— A  Greek  term  signify- 
ing  ^^  to  receire  the  Holy  Communion/' 
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•    METANOEIN   (Merayocii/). — A  Greek  term  signifying  ''to  do 
penance/' 

METANOIA   {Mfrapoia). — A  Greek  term  for  (1)  repentance; 
(2)  penance ;  (3)  a  penitentiary. 

METAIIOIHSIS  (M«rairo/i|aic).— A  Greek  term  for  Eucharifitic 

transmutation. 

METEOROMANCY  (Greek,  furlwpop  and  )uai/refa).— DiWna- 
tion  by  meteors,  or  morę  especially  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

METHODIST.— 1.  One  who  obserres  method.  2.  A  modern 
sect  of  Christians,  which  was  f ounded  in  England  by  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  an  Anglican  priest ;  so  called  f  rom  the  method  or 
regolarity  of  their  lives^  and  the  strictness  of  their  pńnciples  and 
rules. 

METHODISTIC— Of  or  belonging  to  a  Methodist. 

MET0TS1Q2IS  (M«row(a><«c). — A  Greek  term  for  transnb. 
stantiation. 

METOXION  (M€TÓx<ov). — A  Greek  term  for  a  conyent, 

METROPOLIS  (Greek,  fŁnrpóirokic).—!.  A  mother  city.  2. 
The  chief  city  or  capital  of  a  kingdom,  Rtate^  or  country. 

METROPOLITAN  (adjective).— Belonging  to  ametropolis; 
(noun)  that  bishop  who  presides  oyer  the  other  bishops  of  a 
proyince  or  group  of  dioceses.  His  rights  and  privileges  vary  in 
difFerent  countries  and  parts  of  the  Church.  Ali  archbishops  are 
metropolitans,  except  archbishops  in  partibus  injidelium  ;  but  all 
mctropolitans  are  not  archbishops.  Many  changes  in  archiepisco- 
pal  jurisdiction  have  been  madę  in  England. 

METROPOLITĘ.— A  metropolitan. 

METROPOLITIC— 1.  Pertaining  to  a  metropolia.  2.  Of,or 
belonging  to,  a  metropolitan. 

MHSOMHAON  (MriĘ6fifi\ov). — A  Greek  term  for  the  pyr, 
used  in  the  communion  of  the  sick. 

MIDDLE  AGES.  —  That  period  which  intervened  between 
the  fali  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  reyiyal  of  Pagan  and  other 
literaturę  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

MID-LENT.— The  middle  of  Lent. 

MID-LENT  SUNDAY.— The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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MID.PENTECOST  SUNDAY.— The  fourth  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

MIDSUMMER  SAINT  (THE).  —  St.  Edwaj-d,  king  and 
martyr,  whose  death  took  place  on  March  18,  978,  by  the  com- 
mand  of  his  mother-in-law,  Elfrida,  but  whose  relics  were 
removed  from  Wareham,  where  he  was  first  interred,  to  Shaf tes- 
bury,  on  June  20,  A.D.  982. 

MILITANT  (Latin,  miliłans).—{l)  Fighting;  (2)  combating  ; 
(3)  serying  as  a  soldier.  The  Church  militant  is  the  Christian 
Chorch  on  earth,  which  is  engaged  in  a  constant  warfare  against 
its  enemies ;  thus  distinguished  from  the  Churph  triumphant 
in  Heayen,  as  well  as  from  the  Church  patient  or  waiting  in 
Paradise. 

MILK  AND  HONEY  APTEE  BAPTISM  (THE  GIFT 
OF). — An  ancient  practice  in  certain  parts  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal  existed,  by  which  the  newly-baptized  had  given  to  them 
milk  and  honey,  symbolizing  an  entrance  through,  that  sacrament 
into  the  ^^  goodJy  land ''  of  the  Church  ^^  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.'' 

MILLENARIAN. — One  who  believes  in  our  Lord's  personal 
reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 

MILLENARIANISM.— The  doctrine  of  millenarians. 

MILLENIST. — One  who  believes  in  a  futurę  millennium. 

MILLENNIUM  (Latin,  mille  and  annus). — ^A  thousand  years. 
Millennium  is  a  word  used  to  denote  the  thousand  years  men- 
tioned  in  Reyelation  xx.,  during  which  period  it  is  declared  that 
Satan  will  be  bound,  and  holiness  become  triumphant  throughout 
the  world.  During  this  period  some  belieye  and  maintain  that 
our  Blessed  Lord  will  personally  reign  on  earth  with  His  saińts. 

MILL-SIXPENCE. — An  old  English  coin  issued  in  the  year 
1561,  being  one  of  the  earliest  coins  which  was  milled. 

MINARET. — In  Saracenic  architecture,  a  slender,  lofty,  cir- 
cular  turret  attached  to  a  mosąue,  having  a  balcony,  from  which 
the  f ollowers  of  Mahomet  are  called  to  prayer. 

MINIM.  —  One  of  a  certain  order  of  ref ormed  Frauciscau 
monks. 

MINISTER.  — 1.  A  chief  seryant.  2.  An  agent.  8.  One 
who  seryes  at  the  Christian  altar ;  i.  e.  an  acolyte,  a  mass-boy. 
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a  deacon  or  subdeacon^  an   epistoler  or  a  gospeller.     4.  In  a 
loose  and  generał  sense^  a  cleric,  a  priest,  a  parson,  a  clergym&n. 

MINISTER  OP  THE  ALTAR.— The  seryer  at  Mass. 

MINISTER  OP  THE  THURIBLB.— ^e«  Thubweb. 

MINISTER  (TO).— To  attend,  serre,  or  wait  upon  the  priesŁ 
celebrant  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 

MINISTERIAL. — Pertaining  to  ministers  who  serve  in  Chris- 
tian chnrches. 

MINISTERIUM. — ^A  term  sometimes  nsed  to  designate  the 
epistle  eomer  of  a  Christian  altar^  becanse  there  the  senrer  or 
minister  assists  the  priest-celebrant  in  making  preparation  for 
offering  the  Encharistic  Sacrifice. 

MINISTRAL. — Pertaining  to  a  senrer  or  mass-boy. 

MINISTRY.— 1.  Ecclesiastical  profession.  2.  The  office  and 
duties  of  a  cleric.  3.  Agency  or  serrice  of  a  pastor  or  cler- 
gyman. 

MINOR  CANON. — A  cleric  in  holy  orders,  attached  to  a 
cathedra!  or  collegiate  chnrch^  in  order  to  assist  the  canons  in 
singing  Divine  seryice.  He  is  sometimes  called  '^  a  petty  canon.'' 
Anciently,  minor  canons  at  some  cathedrals  were  expected  to 
sing  the  Lady  Mass^  and  sometimes  the  Parish  Mass,  Sereral 
minor  canonries  were  snppressed  under  King  Charles  I.,  and 
others  again^  morę  recently,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
of  EnglaiLd  and  Wales. 

MINOR  ORDERS.— These,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
are,  (1)  snbdeacon ;  (2)  acolyte  j  (3)  e^orcist ;  (4)  lector  or  reader ; 
and  (5)  doorkeeper.  The  minor  orders  in  the  Eastem  Chnrches  are 
somewhat  different,  practically  resolying  themselres  into  three: 
(1)  snbdeacon,  (2)  singer^  and  (3)  reader.  Anciently,  ther©  were 
seyeral  other  church  officers  who  received  minor  orders^  but  their 
offices  have  either  been  abolished  or  haye  lapsed. 

MINORITE.— 1,  A  Franciscan.    2.  A  friar  Minor. 

MINSTER  (Saxon,  min$łre  or  wynsłer).  —  1*  A  church  of 
canons  regular.  2.  A  cathedral  church.  3.  A  church  to  which 
a  monastery  has  once  been  attached.  4.  In  some  cases^  as  at 
Southwell  and  Beverley,  in  England,  a  church  of  canons  secular. 

MINSTER  HAM. — ^A  house  or  place  of  sanctuary  j  the  prac- 
tice  of  nsing  which  has  long  been  abolished. 
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MINSTER-H0U8B.^/S'£j(j  Palack. 

MIRACLE  (Łatin^  miraculum). — 1.  A  supematural  event.  2. 
An  effect  contrary  to  the  establisHed  constitution*  and  course 
of  tlungs,  3*  A  deyiation  from,  or  suspension  of ,  the  known  lawB 
of  uatiire. 

MIRACLE-PLAY.  —  A  dramatlc  representation  of  certain 
Christian  acts,  miracleB^  or  traditions, 

MISBBLIBP.  —  1.  Wronff  or  erroneouB  belief.  2.  Palse 
reUgion. 

MISBORN.~Bom  to  eyil. 

MISCHNA.  — 1.  The  t»xt  of  the  Jewish  Talmud.  2.  The 
ancient  codę  of  the  Jewish  ciyil  and  common  law,  or  an  expla- 
natory  comAient  on  the  law  of  Moses. — See  Talmud. 

MISERERE  (Latin,  '^Have  mercy '').— The  first  word  of  the 
Latin  yersion  of  the  f  ourth  of  the  Penitential  Psalms — Psalm  li. 

MISERERE.DAT.~ABh.Wedne6day. 

MI8BRERE-STALLS.— A  projecting  bracket  of  wood  fixed 
on  the  undemeath  portion  of  the  seats  of  certain  stalls  in  churches 
by  hinges,  so  that  the  seat  may  be  tumed  up  and  down  at  plea- 
sure.  When  tnmed  up,  the  religiouB  occapying  the  stall  finds  in 
it  sufficient  projecting  support  to  enable  him  to  lean  arainst  it. 
They  are  commonly  adomed  with  carved  work,-<--*aiiiniai(8,  birds, 
leayes,  frnit,  and  flowers,  the  sacred  monogram,  &c,  A  good 
example  of  the  thirteenth  centijry  remains  in  Henry  VII/s  chapel 
at  Westminster  Abbey. 

MISERERB.WEEK.~The  first  week  in  Lent. 

MISERICHORD.— 1.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  folding- 
seat  of  the  stall  in  the  choir  of  a  cathedral,  coUegiate,  or  parish 
church,  2,  A  merciful  remission  of  penitential  discipline.  3. 
The  name  of  a  chamber  in  religious  houses,  in  which  those  mem- 
bers  who  were  sick  were  pennitted  to  relax  the  ordinary  rule. 
4.  This  term  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  country  hospital  of  a 
town  or  city  monasteiy. 

MISERICORD.— iS^ee  Misbeichobd. 

MISS  A.  —  The  Latin  term  for  the  senrice  at  offefing  the 
Christian  SBcri&cet-^See  Mass. 

MISSA  CANTATA.  — 1.  A  sung  Mass.  2.  A  Mass  which 
is  chanted  throughout.     3.  A  technical  name  for  a  Mass  which 
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is  sung^  at  wUcłi  the  priest-celebrant  is  assisted^  not  by  a  deacon 
and  subdeacon^  but  only  by  two  acolytes  or  seryers. 

MISSA  CATECHUMENORUM.— The  introductory  part  of 
the  seryice  at  oflTering  the  Christian  Sacrifice ;  that  is,  the  part 
which  immediately  precedes  the  Offertorium,  at  which  introduc- 
tory part  those  who  were  being  prepared  for  holy  baptism  in  the 
early  Church  were  alone  permitted  to  be  present. 

MISSA  PIDELIUM.— 1.  The  Mass  for  the  faithful;  t.e.  the 
chief  or  Parish  Mass^  celebrated  in  its  integrity  andentirety,  witŁ- 
out  abbreyiation  or  addition.  2.  The  ordinary  Parish  Mass,  said 
for  the  generał  body  of  the  faithf uł^  in  contradistinction  to  a 
Yotiye  Mass,  or  a  Mass  for  the  faithf al  departed. 

MISSA  NAUTICA. — A  term  given  to  a  senricp  sometimes 
nsed  by  priests  on  board  ship,  when  there  wonld  be  danger,  by 
reason  of  storm  or  other  difficulty,  in  duły  and  ręgularly  offer- 
ing  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

MISSA  Siec  A. — 1.  A  seryice  for  Holy  Communion,  eon* 
taining  no  consecration.  2.  A  Dry  Mass.  3.  A  term  some- 
times g^yen  to  the  first  part  of  the  AngUcan  Commonion  ser- 
yice when  said  alone,  and  concluded  with  the  Blesaing,  without 
any  consecration. 

MISSA  SOLEMNIS.— High  Mass. 

MISS^  CANON.— The  Canon  of  the  Mass. 

MISS-5S  ORDINARIUM.— The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass ;  those 
portions  of  the  seryice  for  offering  the  Christian  Sacrifice  which 
change  with  the  seasons;  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  introductory 
part  pai*t  of  the  Mass  up  to  the  end  of  the  Sanctus. 

MISS^  ORBO.—See  Missje  Ordinarium. 

MISSAL.  —  1.  A  Mass-book.  2.  A  yolume  containing  the 
Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Mass.  The  Roman  Missal  is  said  to 
haye  been  first  arranged  by  Pope  Zachary,  and  afterwards 
reyised  and  completed  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  Celes- 
tine,  and  Pope  St.  Leo.  It  was  then  called  a  Sacramentary. 
The  Sarum  Missal  was  arranged  by  St.  Osmund.  This  was 
commonly  used  throughout  the  southern  dioceses  of  England 
prior  to  the  Ref ormation ;  and  on  this  the  seryice  for  Holy  Com- 
munion  in  our  Prayer-book  is  founded.  The  introduction  of 
Introit,  Gradual,  and  Offertory  to  the  Missal  took  place  about 
the  seyenth  century.  Prior  to  this,  the  rites  for  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  were,  comparatiyely  speaking,  simple.     Additions  and 
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changes  were  madę  in  different  parts  of  the  Church ;  thougłi  the 
common  or  uii\rarying  rule  remained  substantially  the  same, 
haying  been  lianded  down  from  the  earliest  ages  as  of  apostolic 
authority.  Yarious  bishops  and  particular  councils  arranged 
special  Sacramentaries,  which  in  modem  times,  in  the  Latin 
Church,  have  been  set  aside,  with  the  exception  of  the  Milanese 
rite,  for  the  Missale  B-omanum,  as  formally  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  further  solemnly  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Pius  V.,  Pope  element  VIII.,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.  —  Seo 
Mass. 

MISSALE  ROMANUM.— Sec  Missal. 

MISSION. — 1.  A  sending  or  being  sent.  2.  A  being  delegated 
by  authority. 

MISSIONARY. — One  sent  to  propagate  religion. 

MISSIONARY  APOSTOLIC— A  priest  of  the  Roman  obe- 
dience  sent  into  a  country  where  that  Church  is  not  formally  or 
regularly  organized,  to  do  missionary  work.  He  receive8  a  direct 
commission  from  the  Pope  3  and,  though  not  possessing  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  episcopate,  has  and  exercises  several  powers  which 
commonly  and  ordinarily  pertcun  to,  and  are  used  by,  a  bishop. 

MISSIONER. — ^An  old  English  term  for  a  missionary. 

MITRA.— /See  Mitrę. 

MITRAL. — Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mitrę. 

MITRALE.—  1.  That  which  pei-tains  to  a  bishop.  2.  A  kind 
of  Ceremoniale  Episeopoinim,  drawn  up  by  Sicardus  of  Cremona. 
3.  According  to  Greorgius,  that  part  of  a  Sacramentale  peculiar  to 
the  o£Sce,  work,  and  functions  of  a  bishop. 

MITRĘ. — An  hierarchical  head-coyering^  used,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Ghristianity,  borrowed 
originally  from  the  Jews.  St.  John  the  Eyancelist  was  accus- 
tomed  to  wear  a  plate  of  gold  on  his  forehead  [8ee  Eusebius, 
Hiat,  Eeo.f  lib.  v.  cap.  24),  as  no  doubt  were  the  other  Apostles. 
Epiphanius,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Olement  of  Alexandria 
{Epifph.  Hoer.,  xxix.  2),  states  that  St.  James,  the  first  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  wore  a  similar  golden  fiUet  or  band.  Pellerinus  dis- 
tinctly  states  that  the  mitrę  was  borrowed  by  Christians  from  the 
head-dress  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  Oriental  kings  and 
Pagan  pontiffs  wore  a  similar  ornament.  An  illustration  of  such 
a  head  ornament,  from  an  early  Byzantine  MS.  in  the  Vatican 


Library,  ia  gireo  in  the  KccompMiyiiig  iroodcat.  {8ee  UlasŁr&tion, 
Fig.  1.)  The  mitrę  had  below  a  fiat  border,  which  snrroanded  it  uid 
corered  ft  part  ot  tbe  f oreliead,  wheace  it  was  elerated  in  the  form 


of  a  cone,  and  terminated  ia  a  poiat.  Aft«r  the  time  o(  Constantine 
the  initre  beca^oe  generaUy  sdopted  ia  the  Christian  Chorch,  and 
waa  not  onlike  th«  Oriental  crown  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Thia 
ahapfl  it  atill  retaiua  in  the  Eaatem 
Chorch.  (i^Mlllnfitiation,  M'^.  2.) 
Abont  thetenthcenturyaU  biwiope 
had  sdopted  it.  Por  some  period 
the  crown  was  diyided  at  the  top, 
and  madę  to  lóok  like  a  creEcent. 
The  earliest  mitreB,  shaped  like 
the  cloven  tongues  of  Pentecost, 
were  Tery  Iow.  An  ex»mple  of 
Buch  a  one  is  prorided  nnder 
the  term  "  Pectorale."  Later  on, 
they  were  madę  moro  elevat«d. 
Its  shape  at  tbat  period  may  be 
eeen  from  Aiig1i>-Saxon  mana- 
seripttt,  morę  especially  the  Bene- 
dictional  of  St.  Bthelwold.  Au 
,  Anglo-Saxon  esample  is  giren 
on  p.  119,  nnder  the  term  "Ele< 
Tation  of  the  Host."  A  eome- 
what  later  specimen,  from  a  HS. 
"Life  of  8t.  Edward  ihe  Oon- 
fesBor,"  written  in  Anglo-Nor- 
«an  verBe,  circa  A.D.  1240,  in  the  Pablic  Library  at  Cambridge, 
IB  giTen  here.  {8ee  lUustration,  Fig.  4.)  From  the  eleverth 
centnry  the  use  of  the  mitrę  spread,  and  thia  waa  granted  by 
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Popes  Alestander  II.  and  Urban  II.  to  yarious  sbbota.     Łster  on, 

it  was   rnTen   sometiineB  to  priorg  and  canons.      The  Bngliih 

mediseTal  mitrę   can  be   seen  from   representationa   on  ancient 

brasflea.     A  jewelled  or   pi-ecioiiB    mitrę  from  the 

brafls  of  Thomas  Cranley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

A.D.    1417,  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 

TToodcnt.     [Bee  Illnstrationj  Fig,  5.)     The  mitrę  of 

St.  Thomas  of  Oanterbnry,  preserred  at  Sens,  in  > 

of  this   sfaape  likewise,    and    deserres    attention 

from  the  simplicity  and  good  character  of  it«  oma-   < 

menłal  decorations,     There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 

foarteeiith-century  mitrę   preserred  at  BeanTaie. 

William  of  Wykeham'8  mitre — fignred  in  the  ac- 

companying  illnstration  {8ee  Illnstration,  Fig.  6),  is 

still  preserred  at  New  College,  Oxford,  togetber 

with  hje  cboice  and  elaborate  pastorał  stoff.     On  the 

Continent,  and  171111  Roman  Catholics,  in   recent 

times,  the  mitrę  haa  been  enlarged  and  elevated  to  a  very  prepos- 

terous  aize   and  height,  and  ita   ancient   elegant  ehi^e  alinoat 

entirely  loat;  but  the  old  ahape  ia  being  nearly  ererywhere  restored. 

Attached  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  mitrę  are  two  banda  or  fillet«. 


Fis.  8. 


Fig.  6.— KiTBB 


called  vitttB,  aligbtly  widened  at  the  enda,  and  fringed,  whichhang 
OTer  tbe  shouldera,  and  can  bo  aeen  repreeented  in  illanunatione 
and  brasses,  Tbe  rittfe  of  the  mitrę  may  be  aeen  on  the  broases  of 
Archbishop  Greenfeld,  A.D.  l!ll5,  at  York  Cathedral;  of  Bishop 
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Bowthe^  A.D.  1478^  at  East  Horsley ;  and  on  that  of  Arcbbisliop 
Harsnett,  A.D.  1631,  at  Chigwell,  in  Essez.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  mitres — the  Plain  Mitrę  {Si7nplex),  madę  of  white  linen, 
the  only  omamentation  being  gold  or  crimson  lining  or  f ringe  to 
the  yittsB  or  hanging  lappets.  This  mitrę  is  used  for  processions. 
The  Gold  Embroidered  Mitrę  {Aurifi^igiała)  has  no  gems  nor  plates 
of  gold  or  silyer  upon  it,  but  owna  for  its  ornament  a  few  stiiall 
pearls,  and  is  madę  of  white  silk  wrought  with  gold,  or  of  simple 
cloth-of-gold.  The  Precious  Mitrę  (Prełiosa)  is  decorated  Ynth 
gems  and  precious  stones,  and  of  ten  adomed  with  sheets  of  gold 
and  silyer.  It  was  anciently  worn  on  high  and  solemn  festirals. 
Of  the  latter  class,  one,  figured  in  vol.  ii.  of  Shaw^s  Dresses  <Mid 
Decorałioiin,  known  as  ''  the  Limerick  mitrę,''  is  a  most  elaborate 
and  beautiful  example;  others  exist,  and  it  seems  in  some  cases 
were  worn  by  English  bishops,  even  morę  than  a  century  after 
the  Reformation.  It  was  so  in  the  American  Chnrch  at  all 
eyents,  for  Bishop  Seabury^s  mitrę  is  still  preseryed  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  New  York.  Moreover,  Bishop  Hacket, 
of  Lichfield,  is  represented,  on  a  tomb  in  his  cathedral,  yested 
in  mitrę,  rochet,  and  chimerę,  with  a  pastorał  staff.  So  aiso, 
amongst  seyeral  others,  the  effigies  of  Bishop  Creyghton,  in 
Wells  Cathedral,  subseąuent  to  the  Bestoration,  has  mitrę  and 
pastorał  staff;  while  Archbishop  Sharpe,  who  died  A.D.  1713, 
appears  represnted  in  a  similar  dress.  Our  bishops  are  said  to  have 
worn  their  mitres  so  lately  as  the  coronation  of  Creorge  III.,  and 
their  use  has  been  restored,  both  by  seyeral  Colonial  bishops  as 
well  as  in  the  American  Church,  during  the  recent  Catholic 
revival. 

MITRED  ABBOTS.— Certain  abbots  who  wore  the  mitrę  by 
favour  and  dispensation,  and  to  whom  were  given  the  power  and 
priyilege  of  sitting  as  spiritual  lords  in  Parliament.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  twenty-five  abbots  enjoyed  this  privilege.  At 
other  periods  of  our  history  morę  than  twice  that  number  were 
summoned.  The  prior  of  St.  Mary^s  Abbey,  at  Leicester,  sat  in 
Parliament,  as  did  likewise  the  abbots  of  secondary  abbeys  ;  such 
as  those  of  Thame,  Burton,  and  Middleton.  But  the  rule  of 
summons  was  not  uniform,  either  to  abbots  or  priors. 

MITRED  PRIORS.— Priors  who  wore  the  mitrę  by  favour 
and  dispensation,  and  were  occasioually  summoned  as  spiritual 
lords  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

MIXED  CH ALICE  (THE).— The  chalice  duły  prepared  for 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  containing  pure  winę  madę  from  the 

{'uice  of  the  grapę,  to  which  a  '^  little  pure  and  clean  water  "  has 
)een  added.     The  mixing  of  winę  and  water  is  as  old  as  Chris- 
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tianitjr.  Our  Lord  instituted  the  Holy  Eucłiarist  with  the  mixed 
cnp^  as  ihe  most  leamed  Bitualists  allow.  And  tłiis  has  been  the 
genenJ  practice  of  the  Church  Universal  sińce  that  period.  The 
nse  of  winę  and  water  is  symbolical^  representing  the  Blood  and 
Water  which  flowed  from  the  pierced  side  of  our  Blessed  Lord  on 
the  Cross.  It  łikewise  sets  forth  the  two  natures  of  our  Sayiour ; 
the  Divine  being  represented  by  the  winę,  the  human  by  the 
water.  Other  writers  have  found  a  symbolism  with  regard  to 
the  two  chief  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Euchanst,  in 
the  mixed  chaUce. 

MODUS  DECIMANDI.— A  term  for  the  land  given  for  ever 
for  religious  purposes  in  lieu  of  annual  tithes. 

MOLINISM. — A  term  for  the  theological  system  of  Molina, 
respecting  freewill,  grace,  and  predestination, — a  system  which, 
in  many  particulars,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Arminians. 

MOLINIST. — A  follower  of  Molina. — See  Molinism. 

MONACHAL. — Pertaining  or  belonging  to  monks,  or  to  the 
religious  life. 

MONACHISM.— The  state  of  monks. 

MONASTERY  (French,  Tiionaatere;  Spanish,  monasłerio; 
Łatin,  monasterium  ;  Greek,  fiópoc,  ahne). — Ahouse  of  religious 
retirement  or  seclusion.  The  first  Christian  monks  imitated 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  derotin^  themselyes  entirely  to  God  by 
solitude,  prayer,  fasting,  self-denial,  and  mortification.  After- 
wards  changes  took  place,  contemporaneously  with  certain  de- 
velopments,  and  monks  were  divided  into  three  classes — (1) 
Coenobites,  those  who  lived  in  common  in  a  certain  manastery, 
under  the  guidance  and  jurisdiction  of  a  single  ruler,  afterwards 
called  "Regulars^';  (2)  Anchorites  or  Eremites  {Anachortice  et 
Eremitoe),  those  monks  who  lived  on  bread  and  water,  or  on  roots 
and  f  ruits  in  the  desert ;  and  (3)  Sarabaitse,  or  monks  liying  under 
a  relaxed  rule,  and  wandering  in  different  countries — ^the  germ 
of  the  mendicant  friar.  The  first  community  of  monks  was 
f ounded  in  Italy,  A.D.  320 ;  the  first  in  France,  near  Poitiers, 
by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  A.D.  359 ;  and  the  first  in  England 
by  St.  Augustine,  founded  on  the  Boman  model,  in  596.  The 
earliest  written  rules  of  monastic  life  were  from  St.  Basil,  Bishop 
of  Cadsarea,  who  was  foUowed  in  changes,  amendments,  and 
reforms,  by  Cassianus,  St.  Martin  (already  referred  to),  and  by 
St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  St.  Benedicfs  rule  eventually  became 
the  most  popular.  Monasteries,  as  we  seę,  thus  rosę  in  thefourth 
century,  and  flourished  in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding. 
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In  medieeyal  times  they  were  the  sanctoariefl  of  leaming  and  tlie 
home  of  the  greatest  Bcholars^  blessing  the  people  and  lands 
wherever  they  arose.  In  them  prinoes  wer©  edncated.  who.  in 
tom,  gara  b^efactioni.,  and  be^towed  privilegeB  npoń  certein 
monasteriefl  where  religion  flonrished  and  learning  wafi  deep. 
Monasteries  eyentoally  became  exempt  from  ordinary  episoopal 

{'urisdiction,  the  chief  of  the  order,  or,  in  later  times,  the  Pope, 
)eing  regai*ded  as  supremę.  This  fact  possibły  led  to  tibie 
eyentual  downfall  of  monasteries  in  England ;  for  the  English 
were  always  jealous  of  foreign  interferenće,  and  many  gross  and 
palpable  abuses  in  patronage  and  other  details  grew  np  and 
inoreased.  The  decay  of  mscipline  and  the  accumnlation  of 
wealth  were  two  of  such.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  at  Cardinal  Wolsey^s 
Buggestion,  on  April  23,  1524,  approred  of  Buppression,  and 
issued  a  Buli  authorizing  it.  Afterwards,  the  stone  thus  set 
rolling  could  not  be  stopped.  The  chief  building  in  a  monafitery 
was  the  church  or  chapel,  where  Mass  was  said  constcmtly  every 
morning,  and  where  the  Diyine  seryices  of  the  Church  were 
solemnized  with  regularity,  devotion,  and  dimity.  The  cliief 
rooms  in  a  monastery  were  the  refectory,  the  sleeping-chambers, 
the  kitchen,  the  guest-hall,  the  chapter-house,  and  the  parlonr. 
There  were  cloistered  pafisages  conuecting  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing with  another.  The  plans  of  a  monastery  differed  in  arrange- 
ment,  though  all  were  substantially  similar.  In  addition  to  the 
above  rooms  there  was  a  library,  a  scriptorium,  a  miserichord,  an 
exchequer-chamber,  an  almonry,  a  kitchen,  a  bake-house,  and  a 
granary,  together  with  special  apartments,  separate  from  the  rest, 
for  the  abbot,  with  a  chapel,  sleeping-apartment,  oratory,  buttery, 
pantry,  auditoiy-chamber  grouped  together,  (Por  an  account  of 
the  eztent  to  which  the  robbery  of  religious  houses  went  under 
Henry  VIII.  8ee  Abbet.)  Since  that  reign  monks  and  religious 
have  been  altogether  banished  from  England.  The  principle  of 
religious  toleration,  however,  having  become  recognized,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  restoring  to  some  extent  what  was 
so  entirely  destroyed  then.  In  Great  Britain  alone  there  were 
(A.D.  1870)  sixty-8even  communities  of  men  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  convents,  in  addition  to  twenty-one  colleges,  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  young.  In  the  National  Church 
of  England  likewise,  the  religious  lif  e  has  been  restored,  mainly, 
as  yet,  however,  amongst  women,  there  being  nearly  sixty  houses 
of  nuns  existing  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country.  The  relio^iotts 
life  for  men  has  likewise  now  had  a  good  and  successful  be- 
ginning. 

MONASTIC— 1.  Pertaining  to  monasteries.      2.  Belongitig 
to  monks  and  nuns.     3,  A  monk. 
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MONASTICALLY.— 1.  Eeolused.    2.  In  a  retired  manner. 

MONASTICISM.— MoBaBtio  Ufe. 

MONASTICON. — A  book  on,  or  descriptlon  of,  monasteries. 

MONH  (Mov^).— A  oonyent. 

MONET-STONE.— The  Blab  o£  a  tomb  on  which  donationg 
for  cburoh  pnrposes  were  giyen,  or  payments  in  abns  madę.  In 
Tbame  Ohuroh^  Oxon,  this  is  aiso  called  '^  the  Poor  Stone." 

MONION. — ^A  term  used  in  Bishop  Montague^s  Arłicles  of 
Ymtałion,  signifying  a  mullion. — 8es  Mulliow. 

MONISH  (TO).— 1.  To  admonish.     2.  To  wam. 

MONITION  (Łatin,  moniiio), — 1.  Waming.  2.  Instructions 
or  directions  giyen  bj  way  of  cantion.  8.  A  form  in  an  Ecole- 
Biastical  conrt,  giving  to  a  person  bringing  a  charge  or  complaint, 
a  written  order  or  monition  reąuiring  the  person  against  whom  the 
complflint  has  been  lodged,  to  obey  a  decision  of  that  or  of  some 
other  snperior  court.  4.  A  formal  letter  or  docnment  issued  from 
an  archiepisoopal  or  episcopal  court,  ordering  any  person  under 
the  bishop'8  jurisdiction  to  do,  or  łeaye  nndone,  some  act  or 
course  of  proceeding  in  which  the  bishop  has  an  interest. 

MONK  (Greek,  /i<(vaxoc)« — A  man  who  formally  retires  from 
the  ordinary  temporal  concems  of  the  world,  and  deyotes  himself 
by  yowB  of  poyerty,  chastity,  and  obedience  to  the  special  seryioe 
of  God  and  of  religion.  Monachism  arose  very  early  in  the 
Christian  Church  {oee  Monasteby),  sińce  which  period  yarious 
orders  of  monks  haye  existed  and  flourished.  1.  The  monks  of 
St.  Anthony,  who  wore  a  habit  of  bkck  and  msset,  were  called 
after  their  fonnder,  whose  mle  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  St. 
Marcellus,  who  was  ordained  to  the  Pontificate  May  12,  A.D. 
308,  and  died  two  years  afterwards.  The  monks  of  St.  Basil, 
foonded  A.D.  358,  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Liberius,  A.D. 
352-865,  wore  a  black  habit.  Their  rule  was  seyere,  but  much 
foUowed  in  many  parts  of  Europę.  The  Benedictines  were 
f  ounded  nearly  two  hundred  years  mter,  by  the  saint  whose  name 
they  bear.  Like  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  their  habit  was  black, 
FeBx  IV.,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  526  to  530,  was  Pope  when 
St.  Benedict^s  rule  was  drawn  up.  Between  this  period  and  the 
institution  of  the  order  of  Carthusians  in  the  eleyenth  century, 
monks  of  the  order  of  Gamaldoli,  A.D.  1009,  of  the  order  of 
Vallis  Umbrosa,  A.D.  1070,  andof  the  order  of  Grandmont,  A.D. 
1076,  were  respectiyely  madę.  The  Carthusians  were  originated 
by  St.  Bruno,  under  Pope  St.  Gregory  VII.,  who  reigned  from 
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A.D.  1073  to  1085.  Their  habit  was  wUte.  The  Cisterciaiis 
arose  fonrteen  yearB  later,  fonnded  hj  St.  Robert.  Their  habit, 
too^  was  white.  Some  of  the  most  distingnished  reUgions  honses 
of  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  to  this  renowned  order.  The 
Celestines  ori^nated  in  1275,  nnder  Gregory  X.y  and  were 
f ounded  by  Piętro  di  Morone  of  Apalia,  afterwards  Pope  St. 
Celestine  Y.,  sumamed  ''  the  Solitary.^^  The  mles  of  this  order, 
with  slight  yariations,  were  those  of  St.  Benedict.  Other  orders 
were  founded ;  e.g.  the  monks  of  St.  Pachomins  about  324,  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  Yallis  Umbrosa  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleyenth  century,  as  well  as  those  of  Fontreyand,  of  the  Monnt  of 
Oliyes,  and  the  Silyestrins.  In  later  years  religions  orders  and 
congregations  haye  been  commonly  set  np  in  the  Western 
Church,  in  some  respects  distinct  from  monks,  though  the  ancient 
mookish  commnnities  still  haye  efficient  representatiyes. 

.  MONKISH. — 1.  Łike  a  monk.  2.  Pertaining  to  monks. 
3.  Monastic. 

MONOCHORD  (Greek,  fi6voc  and  yopiri). — A  musical  instru- 
ment of  a  single  string,  spmetimes  used  of  old  in  Diyine  seryice. 

MONODY  (Greek,  ^ova»Sfo). — ^A  kind  of  poem  of  a  moumfnl 
character,  in  which  a  single  moumer  is  supposed  to  bewail 
himself. 

MONOGAMIST. — One  who  disallows  second  marriages. 

MONOGAMY.— 1.  The  marriage  of  only  one  wife.  2.  The 
state  of  such  as  are  restraiued  to  a  single  wife.  3.  The  Christian 
teaching  regarding  marriage. 

MONOGRAM  (Greek,  ^6voc  and  ypafiina). — A  cipher  or  cha- 
racter composed  of  one,  two,  or  morę  letters  interwoyen,  either 
with  or  without  the  mark  of  contraction,  and  forming  the  abbre- 
yiation  of  a  name. 

MONOGRAM  (SACRED).— The  monogram  of  the  Name  of 
Christ  (Christus,  Kpioroc),  formed  of  the  two  first  letters  of  that 
Name  in  Greek,  is  the  sign  which  appeared  in  the  heavens  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  for  his  symbol 
and  standard.  {See  Labarum.)  From  that  period  it  became  a  lead- 
ing  Christian  emblem.  It  appears  on  the  tomb  of  Pope  St.  Caius, 
who  sufEered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Another 
monogram  is  the  contracted  abbreyiation  I H  S,  of  the  Greek 
IH20YS.  This  is  found  constantly,  in  eyery  yariety  of  form, 
shape  and  design,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  earliest  example 
occurs  on  a  gold  coin  of  Basileus  I.,  who  liyed  A.D.  867,  the 
inscription  of  which  stands  thus  ;— +  IHC-CHRS-REX-REG. 


MONOGRAM. 


S2K 


RBGKANTIYM.  At  the  present  day  this  monogram  fs  oon- 
Btantly  used,  Two  exampleR  are  proTided  in  tłte  acoompanying 
woodcuts,  from  the  Lollard'8  Tower  in  Lambeth  Palące,  of  the 
Kacred  Namo,  and  a  tbird  in  embroiderj',  from  tbe  mitrę  o£ 
William  of  Wykeham,  presc'rved  at  New  College,  Oxford,  is 
gi^en  under  tlie  term  "Mitrę."  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a 
Chi-istian  college  or  chnrch  in  which  thin  form  of  monogram 
may  not  be  found.  A  tbird,  the 
figurę  of  a  fiab,  1X0VS,  a  word 
compoBed  of  the  iuitial  letters  of  the 
HacrcdName  andtitleof  ourBlefiscd 
Lord,    '\iiaovc    Xpiaruc    &iqu    Tioc 


ANCISNT   lfOSMV4XS, 


PRISONEsa  ON  THI  VAIU,  ŁOtiLASI)  B  TOWRR, 


Su>r^p,  Jestia  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  our  SavioHr,  is  yery  ancient. 
Ab  early  as  tbe  time  of  St.  Clement  (A.D,  194)  tbe  Cbristiana  of 
Alexandria  had  adopted  both  tbis  oymbol  »nd  monogram-  8t. 
OpiatuM  contra  Parmen.,  lib.  3,  cap.  ii,,  glrea  an  expUtl«tion  of 
tbe  same.  Otber  monograms  and  badges  were  udopted  in  later 
times.  In  the  case  of  tbe  Jesuita,  tbe  I H  C  in  a  circle,  aur- 
ronnded  with  raya  of  glory,  witb  the  Three  Naila  of  the  Passion 
conye^ng  towarda  the  central  letter,  b8«  been  long  adopted  aa 
tbe  peculiar  and  diatinctive  badge  of  tlint  renowned  order.  (Sec 
IlIastrationB.) 
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MONOGRAMMIC— Pertainingor  belonging  to  a  monogram. 

MONOPHYSITE  (Greek,  n6voc  and  ^6a,c).—One  of  a.  wet 
of  hereticB  in  the  early  Chureh,  who  maintained  that  the  diTine 
and  human  natnren  in  Christ  bccame  ho  blended  and  confounded 
AR  to  constitute  but  one  naturę. 

MONOS  (Mół^c).— A  Dioiik. 

MONOTONE.— 1.  A  succession  of  aounds  on  precisely  the 
»anie  linę  of  pitch.  2.  The  i-eciting  muftically  upon  one  notę  any  part 
of  Divine  service,  either  by  the  priestorpeople  einglyor  together. 

MONOTONIO.— Portaining  to  monotone. 

MONSEIGNETJR.— A  title  given  to  biehops  and  other  pre- 
lates — aa,  for  example,  Fapal  chamberlains,  aBsistants  of  the 
Pontifical  throne,  and  others — in  France  and  other  foreign 
countries,  corresponding  to  the  term  "  my  lord,"  addreesed  to 
Anglican  biehope. 


fij.  1.— TOWłH-aHAPlD    M0\nuNC1!. 


MONSTRANCE  (Latin,  moiistmre).  — A  vessel  of  precioos 
metal,  in  which  tho  Blessed  Sacrament  ia  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
ceasion,  and  expnsed  on  the  altar.     It  ia  on  thia  account  some- 
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times  termed  an^ostensoiy  {ostensorium),  Under  that  word  a 
very  remarkable  example,  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Welby  Pugin,  is  given  on  another  page.  (8ee  Ostbnsory.) 
Anciently  their  form  yaried ;  sometimes  they  were  madę  in  the 
shape  of  a  tower,  as  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  or  a  coyered 
chalice ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  images  canying  silver  pyxes,  in 
which  the  Sacrament  was  placed.  The  accompanying  specimen^ 
from  a  German  example  of  the  8ixteenth  century,  is  circular  in 
shape^  placed  on  a  stand  like  the  f  oot  of  a  chalice^  and  surmonnted 
by  a  cross.  The  circular  part,  which  encloses  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, is  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory,  and  the  whole  vessel  is 
jewelled.     {See  Illustrations,  Figs,  1  and  2.) 

MONUMENT.  —  1.  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  a 
person  or  event  is  preserved  and  perpetuated.  2.  An  erection  of 
stone,  marble,  or  metal,  in  memory  of  a  person  dead. — See  Altar- 

TOMB. 

MORALITY. — ^A  kind  of  mediseyal  play,  fuli  of  allegory  jnd 
hidden  teaching ;  so  termed  because  it  usually  consisted  of  morał 
discourses  between  such  presumed  characters  as  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  Valour,  Discretion,  Life,  and  Death.  Moralities  in  the 
sixteenth  centnry  took  the  place  of  the  old  Christian  Miracle 
Plays,  and  became  very  popular  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  London  Guilds  and  Confratemities,  which  had  anciently  con- 
ducted  the  Miracle  Plays,  at  that  period  rendered  the  popular 
''  Moralities ''  with  some  art  and  splendour :  King  James  fre- 
ąuently  attended  them.  They  soon,  howeyer,  ceased  to  exercise 
any  good  influence,  having'been  deliberately  denuded  of  that 
Christian  character  which  rendered  the  old  Miracle  Plays  both 
attractiye  in  themselyes  and  useful  for  public  instruction. 

MORROW  MASS. — ^An  expression  freąuently  occurring  in 
old  English  writers,  signifying  *^  Early  Mass.'^  "  The  said  clerke 
shall  attend  in  his  rozett  [rochet]  at  Morfow  Mass,  and  at  High 
Mass  to  apparell  the  altars."  (Jacob^s  Hisłory  of  Feyersham, 
Appendix,  p.  166.) 

MORROW-MASS  PRIEST.  — A  priest  who  celebrates  the 
first  or  earliest  Mass  in  a  church  or  cathedral. 

MORROW  OF  A  FESTIYAL  (THE).  —  The  day  which 
pucceeds  it. 

MORSE  (Latin,  morsus,  from  mordeo), — The  metal  fastening 
of  a  cope,  usually  madę  of  precious  metal,  omamented  with 
pearls,  crystals,  and  enamel.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  ^^pec- 
toral.^'     The  design  of  this  ornament   varied,  but  one  of   the 

Q  2 
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most  farouritc  aubjecta  with  mediKval  artists  was  the  Annnn- 
ciation  of  St.  Mary,  represented 
oa  a  morse  amongBt  the  ieweb 
of  William  of  Wykeham  at  New 
College,  Rnd  ofteu  Heen  on  anoient 

ibrasses.     A  morse  of  silvep,  re- 
preBenting  the  offeringa   of   the 
Three    KingB,   ie    preseryed    in 
Lord  LoiidesborougŁ's  collection. 
I   The  Cniciflxion  waa   trequentlj- 
dopicted;    it  occura   od   an   old 
copper-gilt    morse,     lately    dis- 
coyered   at   Thame,  in   Oiford- 
flhire,  of  which  the  acoompuiy- 
ing  woodout  ie   an   illuati^tion. 
Somctimett  a  band  was  uaed  to 
fasten    the   cope,    as   is  the   case  with  those  at   WestminstCT 
Abbey,  woni  oocasionally  by  our  biahops; 
if  KO,  it  waa  commonly  riohly  deoorated 
with  jowela  and  emhroidery,     {Sof  Illua- 
tratioDB.) 

MORTAR.— A  bi-oad  bowl  of  braas, 
latten,  or  oopper,  either  with  a  pricket 
for  a  thick  lighted  taper,  or  else  filled 
with  a  mixturo  of  perfuraed  wax  and  oil, 
in  whicli  a  broad  wiok  was  kept  burn- 
ing  both  at  festirals  and  fuaerala.  Such 
aro  placed  round  the  uhrine  of  SS,  peter 
and  Paul  at  Romfl*on  their  festiral.  The  accompanyiug  illiutra- 
tion  is  from  an  old  English  eiamph', 
which  anciently  belonged  to  St.  Mary 
Magdaleno  College,  Orford,  and  from 
whieh  the  recently-made  sconcea  or  mor- 
tars  iu  the  ohapel  thcre  wete  designed. 
{See  lllustration.) 

MORTIFICATION.— The  aot  of  Bub- 
duing  the  pa^sions  and  caiiial  appetitp?^ 
by  penance,  abetinence,  or  unpleaaani 
Reverities  deliberately  inflicted  on  the 
body. 

MORTMAIN  (French,  tM^rf  and 
maili). — In  law,  the  posseesion  of  lands 
or  tenements  in  dead  Ijands,  or  hands 
that  canaot  alienatc.    Alienation  in  mort- 
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main  is  au  alienation  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  to 
any  Corporation,  sole  or  aggrcgate,  guild,  or  confrat^raity. 

MORTMAIN  (STATUTE  OF).  — A  statute  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  it  was  declared  illegal  for  any 
one,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  givo  his  lands  to  any  religious 
Łouse. 

MORTUARY  (Frencli,  martuaire), — A  customary  fee,  or  gift, 
claimod  by  and  given  to  the  priest  of  a  parish  on  the  decease  of 
one  of  his  flock.  In  England,  anciently,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
goods  of  an  intestate  person  went  half  to  the  fabric  fund  of  th© 
parish  church,  and  the  remaining  half  to  the  poor.  The  same 
rułe,  to  a  great  e^ttent,  was  foUowed  both  in  France  and 
Flanders. 

MORTUARY  CHAPEL.— A  chapel  erected  for  the  special 
purpose  of  receiying  the  bodies  of  the  departed  in  yaults  below. 
Anciently,  these  mortuary  chapels  were  side  chapels,  or  chapels 
belonging  to  a  pai*ticular  family ;  e,g.  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
church,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Now  such  chapels  are  some- 
tinaes  built  in  cemeteries. 

MOST  CATHOLIC— A  customary  title  given  to  the  kings 
of  Spain. 

MOST  CHRISTIAN.— A  customary  title  given  to  the  kings 
of  France. 

MOST  RE VEREND.  —  A  customary  title  given  to  arch- 
bishopn  in  England* 

MOST  SACRED.— A  customary  title  given  to  the  Queen  of 
England. 

MOST  WORSHIPFUL.— A  customary  title  Riyen  to  certain 
inayors  and  municipal  officers  of  cities  in  England. 

MOTE. — A  Saxon  word,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  signify  a 
meeting.  The  term  "  mote^house  '*  sometimes  signifies  a  ''  town- 
hall/' 

MOTETT.— 1.  A  little  anthem.  2.  A  short  piece  of  sacred 
musie  arranged  in  harmony<  8.  A  musical  composition  of  a  sacred 
character,  consisting  of  from  one  to  eight  parts^ 

MOTHER  CHURCH.— 1.  Any  church  in  which  missionary 
efforts  have  been  so  successfully  madę  as  that  the  CathoHc  reli- 
gion  has  been  carried  to,  and  planted  in,  foreign  lands.  2.  That 
church  which  is  first  set  up  in  a  heathen  country.     3i  The  cathe- 
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dral  church  of  any  diocese.  4.  A  parish.  church  owiiing  district 
churches  attached  to  it,  which  latter  are  still  under  the  care  of 
its  chief  pastor. 

MOTHER  OF  GOD  {Latin,  Małer  Dei ;  Gi-eek,  ©eordicoc).— 
A  term  precise,  definite,  and  very  important  in  its  bearing  on 
Christian  doctrine,  f ormally  given  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

MOULDING  (Italian,  modanatura). — A  generał  term  applied 
to  all  the  yarieties  of  outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of 
the  yarious  subordinate  parts  and  f  eatures  of  bnildings,  whether 
projections  or  cayities,  such  as  cornices,  capitals^  bases,  door  and 
window  jambs,  heads^  &c.  In  Pointed  architecture  the  monld- 
ings  were  a  f  eatnre  of  great  importance ;  those  of  the  Second 
Pointed  style  possessing  the  greatest  yariety  and  character. 

MOULD-STONES.— An  ancient  English  term  to  designate 
the  carved  stones  of  a  window  or  doorway  upon  which  mouldings 
were  afterwards  to  be  eut. 

MOURNE. — 1.  That  part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel  or 
ferrule  is  fixed.  2.  The  point  or  lower  end  of  a  pastorał  staff  or 
crozier. 

MOURNERS.— /See  Luoentes. 

MOYSA  {Moi;<7a). — The  term  for  a  piece  of  sponge  faateued  to 
the  maniple,  used  for  cleaning  the  paten  in  the  Eastem  Liturgy. 

MOYABLE,  —  That  which  may  or  does  change  from  one 
time  to  another. 

MOYABLE  FEASTS.— Those  feasts  which  ai-e  not  annnally 
obseryed  on  the  same  day,  and  the'po8ition  of  which,  year  by 
year  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  Church,  depends  upon  the  day  on 
which  Easter  fałls.  ^      r  r  j 

MOZARABIC  LITURGY.— The  ancient  Litur^,  founded  on 
the  old  rite  of  Ephesus,  used  sometime  in  Spain.  This  is  beheyed 
to  haye  been  uniyersally  f oUowed  for  many  centuries,  though  addi- 
tions,  ref orms,  and  alterations  were  madę  in  it,  both  in  the  sixth 
and  ninth  centuries.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Cardinal  Ximenes 
restored  it  to  its  ancient  position,  from  which  it  had  been  remoyed 
by  some  who  fayoured  both  the  Roman  and  Gallican  forms. 

MOZETTA  (Italian). — A  tippet  or  cape,  with  a  smali  hood 
hanging  from  that  portion  which  touches  the  back  of  the  neck, 
wom  by  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  doctors  of  canon  law, 
deans,  canons,  and  prebcndaries  in  yarious  parts  of  the  Western 
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Church.  The  mozetta  of  a  bishop  and  prelato  is  purple,  of  a 
doctor  of  canon  law  scarlet  and  black.  In  otlier  caseu  the  colour 
Yaries. 

MULLION. — The  slender  pier  which  forms  the  diyision  be- 
tween  the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  &c.,  in  Pointed  archi- 
tectm*e. 

MUNDATOEY,  ob  PURIFICATOR.— A  term  used  to  signify 
that  strip  of  white  linen  which  is  madę  use  of  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  the  priest,  with  which  to  wipe  the 
Hacred  yessels  prior  to  the  offertoiy,  and  ąfterwards  to  cleanse 
them,  when  the  ablutions  haye  been  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
seryice. 

MUNDIFICATION  (Latin,  mundus  and /acio).— A  purifica- 
tion. 

MUNIMENT  (Latin,  munimenłum), — 1.  A  legał  record.  2. 
A  writing  by  which  claims  and  rights  are  maintained  and  de- 
fended.  3.  The  archives  of  a  diocese,  family^  person,  or  Corpo- 
ration. 

MTPOAOTHS  (MvpoS6r7ic).—The  keeperof  the  Holy  Chrism. 

MTPON  {Mipov).—T]xe  Holy  Chrism. 

MTSTArorEIN  {Mv<TTayutyHv),—To  baptize. 

MT2TIK0S  TMNOS  (Mv<tt(»coc  vfivoc)—Th(3  Trisagiou. 

MTSTIKOS  (MwjTiKwc).— Secretly,  inaudibly. 

MYNCHEN. — A  Saxon  name  for  a  nun. 

MYNCHERY. — 1.  The  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery.  2.  A 
term  still  used  to  designate  a  religious  house  for  women. 

MYRRH. — The  sap  of  a  tree,  chiefly  growing  in  Arabia,  which 
oozes  out  in  the  form  of  globules  of  gum,  of  yarious  sizes  and 
colour,  of  a  strong  but  pleasant  odour,  but  of  a  bitter  taste. 

MYRRHA.— /See  Myeeh. 

MYSTAGOGIA  (Greek,  fiv<TTaywyta),—h  The  Greek  Litm-gy. 
2.  The  Holy  Eucharist.     3.  Instruction  bcfore  baptism. 

MYSTAGOGICAL.  —  Belonging  to  the  interpretation  or 
explanation  of  mysteries. 

MYSTAGOGUE  (Greek,  fxv(noc  and  ttywydę).— L  One  giyen 
to  the  interpretation  of  mysteries.  2.  A  shrine-keeper,  or  the 
keeper  of  the  relics  in  a  cathedral  or  ehurch. 
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MYSTERIES.  — 1.  Thiugs  which  relate  to  God  or  to  the 
econoniy  of  Divine  Proridence.  2.  Secret  things  which  h»ve 
been  rerealed  to  maukind.  *i.  A  term  used  to  designate  all  the 
Sacramcnts  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  specially  the  Holy 
Eucharint.  4.  Certain  dramatic  reprcsentatious  of  Chrietian  actiś 
or  traditiotiH. 

MYSTERY  (THE).— A  patri«tic  tern  for  the  Holy  Com- 
mtmion. 

MYSTICISM.--1.  ObBcurityof  doctrine.  2.  The  method  of 
diBcoTering  a  fanciful  or  mystic  meaning  in  Scripture.  3*  The 
Bystem  of  the  Mystics* 

MYSTICS  (THE). — A  class  of  reli^ious  people  who  profess 
to  hare  direct  intcrcourse  with  the  Splrit  of  Grod  in  Cftbn  and 
holy  contemplation,  and  to  receire  in  the  process  such  impree- 
Kions  as  aro  truo  religious  kuowledge. 

MYHTIC  YOICE. — 1.  A  voice  of  mystery,  t.c*  a  uilent  or 
BuppresBed  voice.  2»  A  Iow  voice.  In  Liturgrical  writers, 
"  secrcfoJ^ 
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M\\'.\..^Scc  Nablom. 

NABLE. — A  kind  of  sinall  psaltry. — 

>V'./  Nablum. 

XABLUM. — Au  iustrtiiuKiit  ot'  uiueic 
11-1,'ri  amongtit  tho  Jowa  of  old.  It  had 
■^triagalike  theharp,  and Wa3 plnyed  upoii 
\\  it!i  both  hands.  Ita  form  was  that  of  a 
( :  wok  delta ;  thuM,  i.  In  tlie  Heptuacint 
and  Yulgftte  it  JH  atyled  Lyra,  Psaltenon, 
aiid  Bomctimee  Oithara.  Josepliua  apeaks  of  it  aa  haring  twolvo 
«tringB.  Kirciier,  in  his  Muturgia,  reprebenta  it,  from  aii  early 
Yaticaii  MS.,  as  Tery  like  the  modem  paaltery.  It  was  either 
struck  by  a  smali  hammer,  or  played  with  the  Hiigers.  Its  nse 
appesTB  to  hare  come  down  to  mediteTal  timeu,  if  we  may  judge 
from  exi8tiiig  MS,  repreBentationa  of  it. 

NAOa. — 1.  A  tempk-.  2.  A  churcli.  ii.  Tke  innei'  portioa 
of  a  church  or  tempie. 

NAPEHIK,  OH  NAPERY.— NapkiiiB  or  clotlia  of  linen :  iieiice 
linen. 

KABD  (Latiu,  narthu). — -Au  aromatio  plaut  uaually  cttllud 
upikenard,  gpica  iiardi,  highly  valued  by  tbe  aneieiita,  both  att  au 
wticie  of  luxury  and  of  medicine. 

NAPAtON  {NapStoy). — Uucoiiaeci-ated  cliriam. 

NAPiOS    (Nó/łSoc). — A   Greek  term  for  the  cliriHm-box  or 

chriamatoiy. 

NARTHEX. — The  western  portiou,  uear  tlie  maiu  eiitrance, 
of  an  Orientat  church,  divided  fi-oni  tlio  vest  by  a  »ci-eeu  ov  rail- 
iiig,  to  whieli  tlie  catechumeua  aiid  peuiteiits  weiu  admitted. 
Bingham,  in  tht;  tiighth  chapter  of  hi«  book  on  Christian  Anti- 
•jUtticK,  writea  thus  : — "  In  a  targer  sensethere  was  anotbcrante- 
temple  or  nartłiex  without  tho  walla,  under  which  wau  compriaed 
tbo  TCMtibulum  or  outward  porch;  then  tbe  atrium  or  area,  tbo 
court  Icading  from  that  to  tho  tempie,  aurrounded  with  porticos 
or  cloistem,  lu  the  middle  of  which  whm  commonly  a  tountain  or 
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cifltern  of  water  for  people  to  wash  their  hands  aud  fece  before 
they  went  to  church/^ 

NATALITIA  (Latin). — Birthdays:  hence  tlie  days  on  which 
the  early  Christian  martyrs  suffered,  and  so  secured  for  them- 
selyes  life  eyerlasting. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL.— 6^e«  National  Synod. 

NATIONAL  SYNOD. — A  synod  consisting  of  the  patriai-chs, 
archbishops,  primates^  bishops,  and  representatiyes  of  the  clergy, 
belonging  to  any  particular  nation,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
making  canons  for  the  better  goyermnent  of  the  Church,  or  other 
needful  ecclesiastical  business. 

NAYTOAOrOS  (NowróAoyoc)— A  Greek  term  fora  catechist. 

NAVE  (Italian^  na/ve  di  Ghiesa ;  Saxon,  nafa,  nafu ;  Latin, 
nauis). — The  chief  part  or  body  of  a  church,  extending  from  the 
western  entrance  to  the  chancel-screen,  or  constructional  division 
marking  off  the  part  occupied  by  the  fciithful  from  that  in  which 
Diyine  seryice  is  sung,  and  the  Holy  mysteries  celebrated.  It 
was  so  called  as  representing  the  ark  or  ship  of  the  Church. 

NAVETTE. — 1.  A  French  term  for  the  nameula,  or  yessel  for 
holding  incense,  madę  of  metal,  and  shaped  like  a  boat.  "  Item, 
a  nayette,  with  a  spone  all  git,  weying  xxij  unces  of  Eobert 
Alchm^ch^s  gyft.^'  (Inyentory  of  Platę  belonging  to  Worcester 
Priory,  1540,  in  (rreen^s  Worcester.  Vide  also,  Chwrch  Fumi- 
Łure,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  p.  80.  London  :  Hotten, 
1866.)  2.  That  yessel  in  which  the  incense  is  kept.  It  is  com- 
monly  borne  by  an  acolyte,  who  attends  the  thurifer,  and  fills 
the  thurible  or  censer  as  often  as  occasion  may  reąuire. — Sec 
Incense-boat. 

NAYICULA.— Literally  "a  little  hoBif—8ee  Incknse-boat 
and  Nayette. 

NAZAPAI02  {NaZapaioc). — A  Greek  term  signifying 
primarily  a  Nazarene,  and  secondarily  a  monk. 

NE  ADMITTAS. — An  ecclesiastical  document,  issued  by  a 
Church  court,  intended  to  restrain  a  bishop  or  ordinary  from 
institutin^  a  certain  clerk  to  a  yacant  benefice^  until  the  right  of 
presentation  shall  haye  been  fuUy  determined. 

NECROLOGIST.— One  who  records  deaths. 

NECROLOGIUM  (Greek,  peKphc  and  Adyoc).— The  name  of 
a  MS.  yolume  in  which  the  religious  of  any  particular  community 
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registered  the  names  of  benefactors  to  the  same,  together  with 
the  days  of  their  departure  from  the  flesh.  This  yolume  con- 
tained  likewise  a  Kst  of  all  the  deceased  members  of  the  commu- 
nity,  out  of  which  a  list  was  madę,  month  by  month,  or  week  by 
week,  for  the  sacristy ;  so  that  those  priests  who  said  Mass  might 
specially  remember  the  departed, 

NECROMANCER. — One  who  pretends  to  a  revelation  of  the 
f utui'e  by  intercourse  with  the  dead. 

NECROMANCY  (Greek,  vtKpoc  and  fiamda).— The  art  of 
reyealing  futurę  eyents  by  means  of  a  communication  with  the 
dead. 

NECROMANTIC. — Of  or  belonging  to  necromancy,  or  the 
acts  of  a  necromancer. 

NECROPOLIS  (Greek,  y^Kpoc  and  ir6hc),—l.  A  city  of  the 
dead.     2.  A  cemetery. 

NEKPX22IMON  {StKpwaifAOv).—A  Greek  term  for  a  hymn  for 
the  dead. 

NENIA. — ^A  funeral  song ;  an  elegy . 

NEOCORUS  (Greek,  v€okÓ/ooc). — The  Greek  term  for  a  yerger 
or  doorkeeper. 

NEOGAMIST  (Greek,  vfoc  and  yafiiiM)). — ^A  peiisou  who  has 
been  recently  married. 

NEOLOGICAL.— Pertaining  to  Neology. 

NEOLOGIST. — ^An  innoyator  in  theology ;  an  introducer  of 
Rationalistic  impieties. 

NEOLOGY  (Greek,  vioc  and  Aóyoc). — ^Literally,  the  introduc- 
tion  of  a  new  word  or  system:  hence  Rationalistic  views  in 
theology,  subversive  of  the  revealed  Truth  of  God.  This  term 
is  applied  especially  to  the  new  philosophico-theology  of  the 
German  and  English  sceptics. 

NEONOMIAN  (Greek,  vioc  and  yofioc). — One  who  adyocates 
uew  laws,  or  desires.  that  God's  laws  should  be  changed. 

NEOPHYTE  (Greek,  vfoc  and  ^vt6v). — 1.  A  new  convert  or 
pi-oselyte  from  Heathenism,  Mahometanism,  or  Unitarianism. 
2.  One  recently  admitted  into  the  Family  of  Christ  by  the  Sacra- 
ment  of  Holy  Baptism.  3.  A  noyice  in  a  religious  house.  4.  A 
person  raised  to  the  episcopate  without  going  through  the 
inferior  grades  in  the  ministry. 
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NESTORIAN.— A  foUower  of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  fif  th  century,  who  was  solemnly  deposed  and 
oondemned  as  a  heretic  for  maintaininff  that  the  two  Katnres  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  were  not  conjoined — (a)  indiyisibly,  (fi)  immu- 
^^^y»  (y)  nnconfusedly,  and  (S)  inseparably. 

NEUMA. — 1.  A  muBical  tei-m  to  siguify  the  raried  prolonga- 
tion  of  tono  iu  the  last  Byllable  of  the  word  "  Alleluia/'  when 
occurring  in  the  Day  Offices  of  the  Church.  Some  writers  assert 
that  the  technical  ''seąuence^'  took  the  place  of  the  old 
"  Neuma/^  about  the  tenth  century.  2.  A  prolonged  tonę  of 
jubilation.     3,  The  closing  notes  of  a  medi»ral  anthem. 

NEWEL, — The  central  stone  column  round  which  a  circnlar 
medieeral  stone  staircase  winds< 

^  NICENE  CREED.— The  traditional  baptismal  Creed  of  tho 
Eastem  Chlirch,  adopted  and  formally  promulgated,  with  the 
addition  of  the  word  "  consubstantial,^'  on  the  authority  of  the 
first  General  Council  of  the  Chnrch  Universal,  A.D.  325,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  during  the  Papacy  of 
y t.  Sylyester.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  at  the  second  General 
Council,  held  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  when  fresh  errors, 
then  recently  sprung  up,  had  to  be  condemned.  The  object  of 
the  Council  in  putting  forth  this  Creed  was  to  destroy  the  poison 
of  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  to  establish  the  Catholic  faith  eon- 
ceming  the  Son  of  God. 

NICHE. — A  receas  iu  a  wali  for  a  statuę  or  other  similar  orna- 
ment. In  the  Middle  Ages  such  were  almost  invariably  termed 
^'  tabemacles,^^  and  were  freąuently  used ;  in  fact,  scarcely  any 
chapel  or  church  was  without  its  niche,  either  for  the  figurę  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  place,  or  clse  of  some  other  saint  specially 
honoured  and  yenerated. 

NIELLO. — A  species  of  omamental  engraving  used  by  the 
Italians,  resembling  damask-^worki  madę  by  enchasing  a  black 
composition,  sald  to  have  been  composed  of  silrer  and  leadj  into 
cayities  of  wood  or  metal. 

NIGHT  OF  MARY.— See  Nioht  of  oub  Lady. 

NIGHT  OF  OUR  LADY.— Christmas-night,  because  on  tliat 
night  our  Lord>  her  Divino  HoUj  was  born. 

NIGHT  OF  SONG.  —  Christmas-night^  becattse  the  angels 
then  sang  the  Olorta  in  accelsis. 

NIGHT. WATCH.—L  A  period  in  the  night,  distiuguisknl 
as  by  a  change  in  the  watcli.     2.  Au  hour  of  prayer. 
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NIHIL-PRBBENDS.— Honoraiy  prebends,  opppebendB  with- 
out  any  endowment,  i.c,  from  which  aothing  was  depiyed  by  the 
hol  der, 

NIMBUS  {Latin). — A  circlo  or  diskof  raya  of  light  around 
the  Hcad  of  FepFeaentatiotiii  of  tho  Almighty  Father,  of  God  tho 
Sou,  and  of  God  the  Holy  GhoHt,  as  well  as  round  the  heods  of 
the  Blesfled  Yirgin  Mary,  tho  Hainte,  martypB,  and  confeaBors. 
Da  Cange  definea  thia  Nimbus,  or  Corona,  thua :  "  Nimbua 
circulua,  <jui  circa  Sanotoruin  capjta  depingitiir."  Theae  wero 
commonly  circular,  and  the  nirabi  of  onr 
Ijord  Wero  charged  with  a  cross.  That  in 
the  acoompanyŁiig  illuati-ation  is  from  a  late 
example  in  the  Roman  Catacomb  of  St, 
Cali^tua.  Somo  arohsBologistH  beliere  it 
to  be  of  the  eighth  ceutury.  The  nimbua 
symbolizes  and  repreaents  glory.  In  that 
of  tho  Eternal  Father  some  sign  op  aymbol 
of  the  Trinity  was  often  introduood;  e.g., 
the  rnys  of  hght  di^-erged  into  a  threefold  ' 
form,  The  nimbua  of  the  Blcseed  Yirgin 
Mary  ia  bordored  by  a  circlo  of  stars.  A 
circlet  of  pearls  is  often  repreaented  on  the  nimbus  of  angela  j 
while  smal]  poaes,  or  other  oonyontional  flowera,  are  depicted 
iwund  the  border  of  that  of  the  Apostlea  j  though,  in  the  ais- 
teenth  oentury,  tho  praotice  of  writing  the  name  of  the  apoRtle 
or  saint,  to  diatinguish  one  from  tho  other,  round  the  nimbua  wba 
yeiy  common,  both  with  artista,  illuminatora,  and  glaBB-painters. 
Sometimes  the  nimbua  woa  adorned  with  ropresentations  of 
difTerent  jewelfi.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  aąuare  nimbus 
round  the  head  of  a  person  indicated  that  hc  waa  still  liring. 
{See  IHuBtrptiou.) 

NIPPEBKIN.^^An  English  name  fur  a  smali  cup  of  drinking- 
VeiBel.  A  t«rm  sometimea  found  in  old  churohwardens'  accounta, 
or  in  the  records  of  religious  houaes. 

NOCTURNS.— A  term  to  designate  the  Night-office  which  is 
recited  in  monastic  and  conventu(d  chapels. 

NOGGEN. — A  smali  bowl  or  wooden  cnp  ;  a  terra  freguently 
foand  in  monastic  aocouuts. 

NOGGm.—See  Kogobk. 

NOMBRIL. — The  centrę  of  an  heraldio  eacutoheon. 

NOMENCY  (LatiD,  nomen;  Greek,  ^omfa) .— The  art  of 
diTining  the  destiny  of  peraons  by  considering  the  letters  which 
form  their  name. 
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N0MIK02  {NofiŁK6c).—The  judge  in  the  Bastern  Church  of 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  rubric. 

NOMINAŁ. — 1.  Titular.     2.  Exiftting  in  name  only. 
NOMINALISM.— The  principles  of  the  Nominaliats. 

NOMINALISTS.  —  A  sect  of  medi8Bval  phflosophers  who 
maintained  that  generals,  or  the  terms  used  to  denote  the  genem 
and  species  of  things^  are  not  properly  designations  of  things 
that  exist^  but  merę  names  {nomina)  for  the  resemblances  and 
evidences  of  things. 

NOMINATION.— 1 .  To  name;  to  mention  by  name.  2. 
Hence,  technically  and  ecclesiastically,  to  formally  appoint  a 
priest  to  a  benefice  by  the  legał  and  reputed  patron.  3.  The 
state  of  being  nominated. 

NOMOCANON  (Greek,  vo/LcoKai/a»v). — 1.  A  book  of  canons. 
2.  The  MS.  rules  of  a  Greek  monastery.  3.  A  Greek  term  for 
a  Penitential. 

NOMOAOTHS  (No/ioSdriję).  — The  almoner  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

NON-COMMUNICANT.  — An  Anglican  term,  descriptiTC 
(1)  of  one  who  haa  not  yet  received  the  Holy  Communion; 
and  (2)  morę  especially  of  one  of  the  faithful,  who,  though 
aasifiting  at  the  oflFering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  does  not 
receiye  the  Sacrament. 

NON-COMMUNICATING  ATTENDANCE.— An  AngKcan 
term,  inyented,  or  at  all  events  commonly  brought  into  nse,  sińce 
the  Oxford  Revival,  to  designate  the  presence  of  the  faithful  at 
the  offering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  a  practice  which,  haring 
grown  into  disuse  sińce  the  changes  of  the  siiteenth  century,  has 
been  restored  during  the  present  revival  of  Catholic  principles 
and  external  decency. 

NON-COMMTJNION. — Neglect  or  failure  of  communion. 

NON-CONFORMIST.— One  who  does  not  conform  to  the 
Established  Church;  particularly  in  England,  one  who  rejects 
the  political  settlement  of  the  Church  under  King  Charles  II., 
effected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

NON-EPISCOPAL.— Not  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

NON-EPISCOPALIAN.— One  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
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NONES.— The  Divine  office  for  the  Nintli  Hour  of  prayer, 
viz.  that  which  is  commonly  said  at  3  p.m. 

NON-EXCOMMUNICABLE.—  Not  liablo  to  excommunica. 
tion. 

NON- JURING  (Latin,  non  sjid  juro), — Not  swearing  allegiance  j 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  Nonjurors. — See  Nonjuror. 

NONJUROR.—In  England  and  Scotland,  one  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  the  Hollander,  when 
the  lawful  King,  James  II,,  abdieated  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 

NONJURORS'  COMMUNION-OFFICE.— A  commnnion. 
office  drawn  up  by  the  episcopal  leadera  of  the  Nonjurors,  f  ounded 
partly  on  the  Eastern  liturgies,  and  morę  especially  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  James;  partly  on  that  of  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  partly  on  the  seryice  for  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Its  use  has  long  ago  ceased. 

NONJURORS  (THE  USAGES  OF  THE).  —  Certain 
ancient  Catholic  practices,  which  having  been  laid  aside  by  the 
National  Church  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
restored  in  the  eighteenth  by  the  clerical  Nonjurors.  They  were 
as  follows  : — (1)  The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  a  corre- 
Bponding  formuła  in  giving  Confirmation ;  (2)  the  use  of  the  mixed 
chalice  of  winę  and  water  at  the  Christian  Sacrifice ;  (3)  a  com- 
inemoration  of,  and  prayer  on  behalf  of,  the  faithful  departed; 

(4)  an  inyocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Canon  of  the  Liturgy; 

(5)  a  formal  oblation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Eucharist ; 
and  (6)  the  unction  of  sick  people  by  blessed  oil  and  balsam,  with 
prayer  and  due  ceremonies. 

NOON-SONG. — A  term  used  to  designate  that  serTice  which 
is  said  daily  at  noon-tide,  viz.  Sext,  or  the  Sixth  Hour  of  prayer. 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.— That  style  of  archit^cture 
introduced  into  this  country  A.D.  1066,  by  the  Normans  at  the 
period  of  the  Conąuest.  Its  main  features  are  the  semicircular 
arch,  massive  pillars,  and  very  simple  mouldings,  together  with 
zig-zag  omamentation,  interlacing  bands,  and  intersecting  arches. 
One  of  the  earliest,  and  possibly  the  most  perfect  and  most 
remarkable  example  of  Norman  architectnre,  is  the  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower  of  London.'  The  church  of  IflBey  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  the  desecrated  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Caen,  are  fuli  of 
interest;  because^  from  either,  the  severe  and  simple  charac- 
teristics  of  this  style  can  even  now  be.readily  apprehended. — 

See  RoMANESQX7E. 
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NORTH  {Saioji,  uarth  I  Darnih,  jtocd;  Italian,  iior(e),— One 
of  tlie  Cardinal  pointa  of  the  oompase,  being  that  point  of  the 
horizon  which  is  directly  oppoBite  to  the  buh  in  the  meridian. 
Symbolically,  tho  north  is  the  region  of  darknessj  gloom,  sinj 
and  suffering. 

NORTH  END  OF  AN  ALTAB.— That  end  of  an  altor,  in  a 
duły- orient ated  ohurch,  which  faces  the  south. 

NOBTH  8IDE  OF  AN  ALTAR.  —  That  portion  of  the 
wcRtom  eide  of  an  altar,  in  a  duly-orientated  churoh,  which  im 
fiinnd  between  the  raidst  of  the  altar  and  its  north-west  c 


NOBTH  SIDE  OF  A  SANCTUART.  —  Suppoaing  the 
chupoh  to  be  duły  orientated,  tliat  portion  of  a  sanotuary  north 
of  a  linę  drawn  from  the  centrę  of  the  altar  to  the  weetemmoot 
part  of  the  choir. 

NOTARIAL  DEYICES.— See  Notarial  Mabks. 

NOTABIAL    MARKS,— Marks,    deTices,   or   eigiiB,   which, 
together  with  tho  pignature  of  their  name,  were  madę  by  pnblic 
notarioR  for  seTeral  generatiopR,  on  at- 
teetlug  any  deed,  doonment,  or  copy  of 
the   same,      ThcBo  maiks  are  frequently 
found  in  papare  amongst  cathedral  and 
col]egiat«  archiycB.     An  example  of  such 
a  raark  is  given  from  a  eeTenteenth>con> 
tury  document  io  the  Library  at  Worcester 
ł^r^ii   CftUiedraJ.   [See  Illustration.) 
\^',Kv*      NOTARIAL   SIGNS.— S^e  Notarial 
Mabks, 

NOTARY  APOSTOŁIC.  —  A  legnI 
officer  of  the  Court  of  Romę,  commonly 
an  ecclesiaHtic,  who  attcsta  deeds  and 
other  inatrmnents  for  safe  preservation  in 
the  Papai  or  other  archiTeB. 

NOTARY  PTJBLIC.^A  legał  officer  who  attesta  deeda  and 
other  instmments. 

NOTĘ.— 1.  Amnrk.  2.  A  token.  3.  A  sign.  4.  An  indi- 
cation. 

N0TE8  OF  THE  CHURCH  (THE  POUR}.— 1.  Unity.  2. 
Sanotity.  3.  Catholicity.  4.  Apostolicity,  The  foar  viBihle 
signs  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Family  of  Christ  on  earih : 
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diyine    principles  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Uniyersal 
Church  of  Christ. 

NOYENA. — A  devotioii  practised  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  lantiiig  nine  days,  in  honour  of  sonie  Mystery  of  our 
redenaption,  to  obtain  a  particular  request ;  or  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  Mary,  or  some  of  the  saints,  to  beg  their  prayers 
and  intercessiona  in  obtaining  it.  Itmay  be  performed  with  any 
forma  of  prayer. 

NO  VICE  (Latin,  nomtius). — 1.  One  who  is  new  in  any  busi- 
ness. 2.  Hence,  one  who  has  entered  a  religious  house,  and  is 
iiuder  probation  or  trial,  before  being  accepted  to  take  the  reąuired 
vows.  3.  A  person  newly-converted  to  the  Paith  of  Christ. 
4.  Persons  undergoing  preparation  for  one  of  the  holy  or  minor 
orders  in  the  Christian  Church. 

NOYICES  (MASTER  OF  THE).— A  religious,  freąuently, 
but  not  inyariably,  in  holy  orders,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
the  instruction  and  progress  of  the  novices  in  a  religious  house, 
and  to  fit  them  for  taking  the  required  vow8. 

NOYICES  (MISTRESS  OF  THE).— A  nun  whose  duty  it 
is  to  superintend  the  instruction  and  progress  of  the  novices  in  a 
religious  house,  and  to  fit  them  for  taking  the  prescribed  vows. 

NOYICESHIP.— iSee  Noyictate. 

NOYICIATE. — That  period  of  time  between  the  formalentry 
of  a  person  into  a  religious  house  and  his  actual  joining  the  com- 
munity,  after  having  taken  the  appointed  vows. 

NO WELL,  OR  NOWEL.  —  1 .  An  old  English  term  for 
Christmas,  used,  amongst  other  writers,  by  Chaucer.  2.  A  song 
regarding  the  birth  of  Christ.  8.  A  Christmas  carol.  4.  A 
shout  of  joy,  because  of  the  blessings  of  the  Incarnation.  5.  The 
burden  or  refrain  of  a  Christmas  canticle. 

NDMBERS  (SACRED).— Certain  numbers  in  which  mediaeyal 
and  other  writers  saw  represented  either  natural  or  revealed 
truths ;  e.  ff,,  one  represented  the  Eternal  Father ;  two,  the  In- 
carnation ;  three,  the  Blessed  Triuity ;  four,  the  four  ąuarters  of 
the  world;  five,  the  five  wounds  of  Christ;  six,  the  glorious 
work  of  creation  effected  in  six  days  or  periods  of  time ;  seven, 
the  Sacraments,  as  also  Rest,  because  God  rested  on  the  seyenth 
day,  and  Perfection;  eight,  Beatitude;  nine,  the  Angełic 
Choirs ;  ten,  the  Morał  Law ;  and  twelve,  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord.     Other  and  larger  numbers  have  been  similarly  treated. 

NUMERALB. — A  mediseyal  term  for  a  church  kalendar. 
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NUN-CHAPEL.— The  chapel  of  a  nunnery. 
NUN-CHOIR.— iSee  Nun-Chapel. 

NUN-COLLAR.  —  The  linen  neck-covering  or  wimple  cf 
a  nun. 

NUNC  DIMITTIS.— The  first  words  of  the  Latiu  verBiou  of 
the  Song  of  Simeon — a  song  or  canticle  framed  at  the  Presenta- 
tion  of  OUT  Blessed  Lord  in  the  Tempie.  It  is  nsed  in  the  Com- 
pline  seryice  of  the  Western  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Eyensong 
of  the  Church  of  Engknd. 

NUNCIATURE.— The  office  of  a  nuncio. 

NUNCIO  (Latin,  nuncius). — 1.  A  messengfer.  2.  One  who 
brings  intelligence.  3.  An  ambassador  from  the  Pope  to  an 
emperor  or  king.  The  Pope^s  envoy  to  republics  and  smali  states 
is  an  internuncio. 

NUNNERY. — 1.  A  house  in  which  nuns  dwell  and  labour. 
2.  A  oonvent  for  nuns. 

NUNNISHNESS.  —  The  habits,  practices,  or  manners  of 
nuns. 

NUN-ROBB.— The  religious  habit  of  a  nun. 

NUNS. —  Women ,  who  have  taken  religous  vows,  and  liye 
apart  from  the  world.  St.  Jerome  used  the  word  vonna  to 
describe  a  religious  widów,  or  a  holy  matron,  performing  works 
of  mercy.  Such  were  likewise  known  as  ^^  the  handmaidena  of 
the  Lord  ^^  by  other  writers.  Anciently,  nuns  madę  a  profession 
of  their  intent  and  wish  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  were 
formally  admitted  to  office  by  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  oldest  order  of  nuns  is  that  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippó,  of 
whom  but  little  is  known.  The  modem  nuns  of  St.  Augustine 
were  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  elerenth  century  by  Pope 
Eugenius  III.,  a  discipleof  St.  Bernard,  and  a  monk  of  Clairvaux. 
Their  religious  habit  was  white,  with  a  black  outer  garment.  The 
Benedictine  nuns,  whose  habit  is  black,  were  set  up  in  the  sixth 
century  by  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  and  possessed  rery  great 
influence  and  considerable  temporal  grants,  gifts,  and  oblations 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Cistercians  were  founded  in 
France  by  St.  Stephen,  under  Pope  Gelasius  II.  (John  of  Graeta), 
who  ended  his  days  at  the  Abbey  of  Cluny.  The  habit  of  the 
Cistercian  nuns  was  white,  with  a  black  scapular.  The  Gilber- 
tine  nuns,  whose  habit  was  white,  were  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  under 
Pope  St.  Eugenius  III.,  who  died  at  Romę,  July  8,  1153.     The 
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Dominicanessefi  were  formed  by  St.  Dominie,  under  Conti,  who 
took  the  title  o£  Innocent  III.   This  order  possessed  considerable 
land  in  England.     St.  Francis  of   Assisi  originated  the  Poor 
Clares,  under  the  same  Pope,  and  at  about  the  same  period. 
Their  habit  was  of  a  light  brown  or  earth-colour.     The  Carthu- 
Bians  arose  about  1233,  founded  at  Grenoble  by  Beatrix  of  Mont- 
serrat.   Their  habit  was  white.    The  Bridgetines  by  St.  Bridget, 
iinder  Pope  Cłement  VI.  (Pierre  de  Roger,  a  Benedictine) .    The 
Carmelites  arose  in  France  in  1542;  the  Order  of  the  Annun- 
ciation  in  1500.     The  Ursulines  arose  in  Italy,  founded  by  St. 
Angela.     They  were  patronized  by  Pope  Paul  III.  (Alexander 
Famese).     The  Capuchinesses  were  founded  at  Naples  in  1588. 
The  Theatines  of  the  Conception  of  Mary  arose  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  same  city.     In  the  seventeenth  century  were  founded 
the  Order  of  the  Yisitation  of  Mary  (A.D.  1610)  by  St.  Francis 
of  Sales ;    the  Order  |of  Our  Lady  of  Calrary  (A.D.  1614)  by 
Le  Clerc,  in  France ;  and  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  in 
1 666.     Other  orders,  mainly  branches  of  some  of  the  above — 
with  the  rules  modified  or  amended — ^have  arisen  sińce,  the  most 
popular  being  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,     In  the  Church  of  England^  during  the  past  forty  years, 
Reveral  orders  have  been  founded,  most  of  them  based  on  the 
religious  life  as  set  forth  by  the  mediaeyal  originators  of  houses 
and  communities  for  religious ;  e,  g,,  that  of  Lydia  Sellon,  at 
Plymouth,  which  has  many  important  and  influential  branches ; 
that  of  Clewer,  Berks ;  that  of  St.  Margaret^s,  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex,  founded  by  Dr.  Neale;    that  of  Horbury,  Yorkshire; 
that  at  AU  Saint s',  Margaret  Street,  London ;  that  at  Ditching- 
ham;  St.  Thomas^s,  Oxford ;  St.  George's-in-the-Bast,  London; 
and  many  others.     Several  of  those  societies  are  active  in  their 
work :    some,  however,    aro    contemplative :   all  have  won    the 
respect  of  Christian  men  in  England  by  the  charity  and  devo- 
tion  of  their  members,  and  appear  likely  to  become  once  again 
an  important  organization  for  extending  the  Church^s  influence 
in  this  country.     The  form  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  De  Bene- 
dictioiie  et  Consecrałione  Yirginum,  embodies  most  of  the  ancient 
and  medi8Bval   traditions  regarding  the  rite  of    setting  apart 
women  for  the  religious  life ;  and  this  rule  has  been  foUowed, 
with  necessary  yariations,  in  the  Anglican  revival. 
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OATH— OBLATION. 


^ATH  (Saxuii,  «//(). — A  solemu  affirtuation 
nr  declaration,  niade  with  au  appeal  t<> 
God  for  the  cxprens  truth  ńf  that  wbich  is 
HO  afilrmed.  Diicange  has  put  on  record 
the  various  modes  in  which  an  oath  wa^ 
taken  in  the  Middle  Ages.  OathR  wen- 
(cenerally  taken  on  the  altar-cros«  and 
Maas-book,  op  el«e  on  the  altar  itself, 
The  hands  of  ihe  person  taking  the  oath 
were  stretched  out  upon  the  altar  in  the 
form  of  an  x  cross.  The  person  receiving 
the  oath  held  t)io  Bock  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  Mis&al,  for  the 
person  to  kisN  who  was  taking  the  oath,  and  a  third  witnees  cer- 
tified  what  had  been  done.  Many  of  the  oaths  which  were  taken 
by  Christiana  at  this  period  had  been  borrowed  from  Pagan 
nations  ;  e.g.,  Hwearing  on  a  sword  or  the  hem  of  a  garment,  on 
ftti  altar,  and  on  the  tomb  of  a  pert^on  dead. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCB  (THE).— A  decUration  inade  by 
English  cccleaiastics,  denying  that  any  eccleaiastical  or  Rpiritual 
authority  or  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  belongs  by  explicit  divine 
right  to  any  foreign  prince,  jtrelate,  or  potentato. 

OATH  OF  SUPRKMACY  (THE).— A  declaration  in  which 
Engliwh  eccIcHinsiticw,  when  appointed  to  benefices  and  ecclesia.«- 
tical  positions,  proniise  fidelity  to  the  soyereign  as  snpreme  head 
i>f  the  national  comniunion. 

OBIT  (Latin,  obiit,  obivit]. — See  Ajjnals. 

OBLA,TI. — Secular  persons  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  becau^e 
rif  religions  aeal,  resigncd  thcmselyes  and  their  estat«s  to  some 
nionastery,  where  they  were  admitted  as  lay  brothers.  Somc 
gftve  up  their  fiimiliwi  and  dependeiits  for  the  use  of  the  religious 
hou«e,  obliging  their  deecendants  likewise  to  abide  in  the  same 
state  of  servitudL'.  The  dependents  becanie  inferior  kind  of 
brethren,  working  for  the  genei-al  good  of  the  hoiise  and  coni- 
innnity, 

OBLATION  (Lfttin,  oblałio). — 1.  Any  aolemn  offering,  whether 
of  bread  and  winę  for  the  Mass,  of  the  friiita  of  the  earth,  or  nf 
niniR  for  the  pnor.  2.  A  Racrifice.  :1.  A  gift  for  tlie  niaintenance 
of  the  clergy. 
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OBLATION  (THE  CHRISTIAN).— /S^ee  Communion  (The 
Holy)  . 

OBLATION  (THE  GREATER).— A  Greek  term  for  tlic 
offering  of  the  Bread  and  Winę  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Oriental 
Church. 

0BLA'J10N  (THE  HOLY).— The  Holy  Communion. 

OBLATION  (THE  LESSER).— The  offering  of  the  alnis  and 
ublations  of  the  faithful  in  the  early  part  of  the  Liturgy. 

OBLATION  OF  THE.ELEMENTS.— The  offering  of  bread^ 
and  wina  on  the  al  tar,  preparatory  to  their  becoming,  in  a  my  stery, 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  thi"ough  the  act  of  conseeration.  First,  the  altar-breads  are 
placed  on  the  paten,  and  then  the  priest -celebrant,  with  silent 
pi-ayer,  offers  them  to  God,  i*aising  the  chalice  with  the  thumbs 
and  index-finger8  of  both  hands.  Then  the  winę  and  water  are 
placed  in  the  chalice,  and  offered  in  a  similar  modę,  with  another 
silent  prayer.  After  which,  the  chalice  being  placed  behind  the 
paten,  the  former  is  covered  with  the  altar-card,  and  the  lat  ter 
with  the  nearest  right-hand  corner  of  the  corporal  turned  over  at 
au  angle. 

OBLATION  (PRAYER  OF  THE).— That  portion  of  the 
Divine  Liturgy  in  which  the  otferings  are  solemnly  presented 
before  Almighty  God. 

OBLATIONARIUS.— S<^e  Oblationek. 

OBLATIONER.— 1.  The  official  in  a  church  who  receives  the 
Yuluutary  oblations  of  the  faithful.  At  the  great  and  most  no  ted 
shrines  of  saints,  the  oblat ioner  sat  at  a  table  near,  or  sometimes 
at,  a  tomb,  the  slab  of  which  served  as  such,  to  accept  the  dona- 
tions  of  the  pilgrims  to  it.  Hence  a  shrine-keeper.  [See  Monky- 
8T0NE.)     2.  One  who  makes  an  offering  as  an  act  of  worship. 

OBLATIONES  ALTARIS.— Gifts  bestowed  by  the  faithful 
for  the  priest  who  said  Mass,  or  for  the  community  (if  a  regular) 
to  which  he  belonged. 

OBLATIONES  DEFUNCTORUM.— Gifts  bestowed  by  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  any  })erson  dying,  to  the  church  of  his 
parish. 

OBLATIONES  FUNERALES.  —  Gifts  bestowed  by  the 
friends  of  a  person  who  has  departed  this  life,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fuueral  solemnities. 
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OBLATIONES  PENTECOSTALES.— Gifts  giveii  at  Pente- 
cost,  anciently  to  spread  the  faitli  amongst  the  pagans,  either  by 
preacliing  the  Gospel,  or  by  the  action  of  the  Crusades. 

OBLATIONES  PCENITENTIUM.— Gifts  bestowed  upon  the 
Church,  or  for  the  use  of  religious  persons,  in  gratitude  for  the 
grace  of  contrition,  sealed  to  the  donora  after  confession  by  the 
ministry  of  the  priest. 

OBLATIONES  QUATUOR  PBINCIPALES.— Offerings 
given  four  times  a  year  to  the  parish  priest,  and  solemnly  offered 
on  the  altar,  for  keeping  up  Diyine  service.  The  customary  gift 
was  three  pence  at  Christmas,  two  pence  at  Easter,  and  a  penny 
at  the  two  other  ąuarters. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  HOLY  DAYS  (THE).— This  term  is 
used  to  describc  the  fact  of  two  festivals  falling  upon  the  same 
day. 

OCTAYE  OP  A  PESTIYAL  (THE).— The  eighth  day  after 
the  feast  itself.  Octaves  are  enjoined  to  be  observed  in  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  rubrics  relating  to  the  proper  prefaces 
in  the  senrice  for  Holy  Communion. 

OCULI  SUNDAY.— The  Third  Sunday  in  Lent,  anciently  so 
called  in  England  because  "  the  OflSce  ^'  in  the  Sarum  Mass  con- 
tained  a  part  of  Psalm  xxv.,  and  the  Tract  a  portion  of  Psalm 
cxxiii. 

OCULUS. — A  mediaDval  term  to  designate  a  rosę  or  round 
window,  Bometimes  termed  simply  an  O.  (See  the  Ely  Roli, 
thirteenth  year  of  King  Edward  III.) 

(ECUMENICAL  (Greek,  olicou/ncyiicóc). — 1.  General  or  uni- 
versal.  2.  A  title  given  to  the  generał  councils ;  and  also  (3) 
to  the  patriarchs  of  Komę  and  New  Romę,  or  Constantinople. 

OPFERTORIUM,  OFFERTORY.  —  Part  of  a  psalm  or 
sentonce  of  Holy  Scriptui*e,  said  or  snng  during  the  time  when 
the  oflFerings  of  the  faithf ul  are  mado  at  the  Christian  Sacriflce. 
These  offerings  now  generally  consist  of  bread,  winę,  and  alms. 
The  bread  and  winę  are  solemnly  offered  by  the  celebrant,  the 
latter  being  mixed  with  a  little  pure  water.  Anciently,  however, 
other  offerings  were  given,  yestiges  of  which  remain  in  several 
Latin  rites ;  e,g.  in  the  offering  of  wax  tapers  by  clergy  in  their 
ordination,  bread  and  winę  by  bishops  at  their  consecration,  and 
of  bread,  winę,  water,  doyes  and  other  birds,  at  the  canonization 
of  saints. 
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OFFICE  (Łatiiij  offidum), — 1.  A  particular  duty,  trust,  or 
charge  conferred  by  public  or  proper  authority.  2.  Tliat  which 
is  performed.  3.  A  function,  or  religious  act  or  devotion.  4.  A 
seryice  of  the  Church,  and  morę  especially  one  of  the  Day  Hours. 
5.  In  the  canon  law^  a  benefice  haying  no  jnrisdiction  attached 
to  it. 

OFFICIAL. — ^An  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed  by  a  bishop  to 
perform  certain  judicial  functions — exercising  on  the  bishop^s 
behalf  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

OFFICIAL  (PRINCIPAL).— A  law-officer  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  exercising  his  Grace^s  delegated  jnrisdiction.  The 
Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches  once  held  this  office. 

OFFICIANT.— 1.  One  who  officiates.  2.  In  ecclesiastical 
language^  the  chief  cleric  at  a  public  seryice.  3.  The  adminis- 
trator of  the  sacraments.  4.  The  celebrant  at  the  Christian 
Sacrifice.  5.  The  reciter  of  Matins  or  Eyensong  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

OFFICIATE. — To  perform  a  public  aot  or  seryice. 

OGrEE. —  A  term  in  Pointed  Architccture  to  designate  a 
moulding  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  round  and  hoUow, 
one  part  being  concaye^  and  the  other  part  conyez.  This  is 
seldom  found  iu  Norman  work,  but  continually  in  Third  Pointed. 

OIKIA  (OJicfa). — The  celi  of  a  monastic  oihcial. 

OIKISKOS  {OlKi<fK6c).—A  side  chapel. 

OIKONOMEION  (02ieovo/i€iov). — The  store-room  of  a  conyent. 

OIKONOMIA  {OiKopofila). — 1.  Proyidential  plan  of  goyem- 
ment.  2.  Proper  reserye  in  teaching  points  of  dogma.  8. 
Hospitality. 

OIL  (Saxon,  cel;  Italian^  olio ;  Latin^  oleum). -^ Aa  unctuous 
Bubstance  expressed  or  drawn  from  yarious  animal  and  yegetable 
sabstances. 

OIL  (flOLY).-^Oil  and  balsam^  properly  mixed  aooording 
to  Church  tradition  and  custom^  and  solemnly  blessed  by  the 
bishop. 

-  OIL-STOCK. — ^A  yessel  for  containing  the  yarious  kinds  of 
blessed  oils,  which  are  used  in  the  seryices  of  the  Church.  They 
ought  to  be  of  silyer,  or  at  least  of  tin  or  pewter,  and  not  of 
glass  or  any  other  brittle  materiał.  In  most  cases^  as  in  that 
of  the  Chrismatory  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page  84,  there 
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should  be  three  distinct  yessels  to  receive  the  oils :  one  for  the 
"  Oleum  Infirmorum  "  ;  a  second  for  the  "  Oleum  Catechume- 
norum/'  and  a  third  for  the  "  Chrisma."  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
recommended  the  folio wing  to  be  engraved  on  the  various  vessels, 
so  that  no  conf  usion  nor  mistake  in  their  use  might  be  madę : — 
EXT.UNC.— GAT.  and  CHR.  The  oil  for  baptism  should  be 
kept  near  the  baptistery  ;  that  for  the  sick  may  be  retained  in  the 
priest^s  residence.  Oil-stocks  in  the  Middle  Ages  were,  like  all 
other  sacred  yessels,  of  great  beanty  of  form,  and  often  madę 
of  precious  metal.  Many  examples  exist,  though  their  destruction 
at  the  Reformation  was  great. — See  Ampulla  and  Chrismatory. 

OINOXOH  (0#i/oxt>»?)- — The  cellarer  of  a  religious  house. 

OLIVE-SUNDAY.— An  Italian  name  for  Palm-Sundav. 

OPHITE.— Green  porphyi-y. 

OPINE  (TO). — To  have  a  religious  opinion;  to  hołd  a  reli- 
gious sentiment. 

OPINION. — (1)  In  theology,  that  which  is  the  aiitithesis  of 
faith;  (2)  a  surmise  ;  (3)  a  sentiment;  (4)  a  notion. 

OPTIMISM  (Latin,  optimm). — 1 .  The  doctrine  that  ererything 
in  naturę  is  ordered  for  the  best.  2.  A  belief  that  the  order  of 
things  in  the  Uniyerse  is  calcnlated  and  adapted  to  produce  the 
greatest  good. 

OPUS  ALEXAN  DKICUM.— A  kind  of  mosaic  paveiuent  madę 
in  squares,  and  circles  interwoven,  of  porphyry,  marbles,  precious 
Stones,  and  precious  metals,  very  remarkable,  and  most  popular 
with  church-decorators  in  mediasyal  times. 

OPUS  ANGLICUM. — Embroidery  on  silk,  satin,  damask,  or 
other  stuif ;  for  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Eugland  was  greatly 
noted. 

OPUS  ANTigUUM.— Roman  brick-work. 

OPUS  COSMATIUM.— Mosaic^work,  originated  by  Cosmati, 
a  distingaished  Roman  artist.  Some  of  his  pupils  came  over  io 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  left  specimens  here. 

OPUS  GR-^CUM. — Mosaic-work  of  a  Grecian  type,  in  which 
the  principles  and  details  of  Greek  ornamentation  are  introduced 
to  give  it  a  definite  character. 

OPUS  INCERTUM.— Rubble-work. 

OPUS  OPERATUM  (Latin,  'Hhe  thing  done  ^') .— 1 .  In  theo- 
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logy,  an  expres8ion  applied  to  tlie  merę  external  adiniiiistratioii 
of  the  Saci^aments,  which  many  suppose  to  be  in  all  cases 
attendcd  with  a  spiritual  eftect.  2.  The  doctrine  that  some  of 
the  Sacraments  take  eftect  apart  from  the  state  of  the  recipient 
of  them. 

OPUS  TECTONICUM,— A  technical  term  for  metal-work. 

OPUS  YERMICULATUM.— 1.  Chequered  work  in  em- 
broidery.     2.  Work  in  which  two  designs  are  counterchanged. 

ORAISON  (Latin,  orałio ;  French,  oraison). — Prayer,  sup- 
plication. 

ORALE. — ^A  Papai  ornament  for  the  neck,  madę  of  silk,  and 
wom  about  the  shoulders  on  some  occasions,  instead  of  the 
amice ;  on  others,  together  with  the  arnice.  It  is  sąuare  in 
shape,  edged  with  gold  lace,  and  embroidered  in  the  corner  with 
a  Papai  tiara  and  cross-keys.  It  was  first  adopted  in  the  thir- 
teenth  century  :  its  origin  and  symbolism  aro  uncertain.  (reorgius 
holds  that  it  signifies  the  powor  of  intcrcessory  prayer ;  Bauldry, 
the  strengtli  of  faith.  Jausseiis  maintains  that,  like  the  amice, 
it  symboli/iCs  the  helmet  of  salration. 

ORANTE. — The  technical  term  for  the  representation  of  a 
woman  praying,  with  ontstretphed  arms,  as  represented  in  the 
Roman  catacombs. 

ORARIUM. — An  Ha^tern  name  for  the  stole.  The  orarium 
is  supposed  by  .Morati  to  have  anciently  covered  the  whole  body. 
rt  signities  mystically  the  cords  by  which  our  Blessed  Lord  was 
bound  on  the  Cross,  which  was  laid  on  His  shoulders.  Morally, 
it  signifies  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  the  virtue  or  grace  of  obedi- 
ence. — See  Stole. 

ORATE  FRATRES.— That  part  of  the  Mass  before  the 
'^  Secret,^^  so  called,  in  which  the  celebrant  asks  the  people  to 
pray,  that  he  may  offer  worthily"  and  acceptably  to  God : — 
"  Brethren,  pray  that  my  sacrifice  and  yours  may  be  acceptable 
to  God  the  Father  Ahnighty.^'  To  which  the  response  is — 
"  May  the  Lord  receive  the  Sacrifice  from  thy  hands  to  thepraise 
aud  glory  of  His  Name,  to  our  benetit,  and  to  the  benefit  of  His 
Holy  Church." 

ORATIONES.— 1.  A  Latin  term  for  prayers.  2.  In  some 
liturgies,  a  technical  term  for  certain  concluding  prayers,  cor- 
responding  in  numbcr  to  the  collects  of  the  day,  i.e,  the  post- 
communions. 

ORATORIO. — A  sacred  musical  compositiou,  consisting   of 
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airs,  recitatiyes,  duets,  trios,  &c.,  the  subject  of  włiich  is  com- 
inonly  taken  from  Scripture. 

ORATORY.'—! .  The  art  of  speaking  well.  2.  A  smali  apart- 
ment  for  private  or  domestic  worship,  attached  to  a  pńyato 
house.  The  oratory  differs  from  the  chapel,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  has  no  altar  in  it. 

ORATORY  (PRIESTS  OF  THE).— A  community  of  clerics 
and  laymen,  founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  branches  of  which 
congregation  are  found  in  England. 

ORDAIN  (TO)  (Latin,  ordino).—l.  Properly,  to  set,  to  estab- 
lish  in  a  particular  office.  2.  Hence^  to  inyest  with  a  ministerial 
fanction  or  gacerdotal  power.  3.  To  bestow  holy  or  minor  orders 
in  the  Christian  Chnrch. 

ORDER. — 1.  The  degree  or  rank  of  clergymen.  2.  A  body 
of  clerics  and  laics  living  nnder  a  rule  of  life.  3.  The  rule  of  a 
religious  honse. 

ORDERS  (HOLY).— In  the  Church  of  England,  the  orders  of 
bishop,  priestj  and  deacon.  Amongst  Roman  Catholics,  the  sab- 
deacon  is  the  first  of  the  sacred  or  holy  orders. 

ORDERS  (MINOR).  — In  the  Latin  Chnrch:— (1)  Door- 
keeper,  (2)  reader,  (3)  exorcist,  (4)  acolyte.  In  the  Eaetern 
Church  these  offices  practically  exist  under  other  names.  In  the 
Church  of  England^  (1)  the  sacristan,  (2)  clerk,  (3)  doorkeeper, 
(4)  verger,  and  (5)  acolyte,  are  now  either  retained  or  restored. 
Readers  were  formally  ordained  after  the  Reformation,  and  are 
now  śet  apart  for  their  office  by  a  public  rite. 

ORDINAL. —  An  Auglican  term  for  the  appendix  to  the 
Prayer-book,  containing  the  forms,  finally  reyised  A.D.  1662, 
for  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  They  are  substantially  identical,  as  regards  essentials, 
with  those  used  in  other  parts  of  the  One  Christian  Family. 

ORDINANCE  (ItaUan,  ordinanza).-^!,  A  lasting  rule  of 
action.     2.  A  rule  established  by  authority. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH.— Established  rites  or 
ceremonies.  Rules,  regulations,  and  practices  which  do  not 
alter  nor  vary  in  their  modę  of  being  performed;  e,g.  prayer, 
fasting,  the  obseryance  of  holy  days,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  chanting,  preaching,  catechizing,  and  bnriał 
of  the  dead. 

ORDINAND.— Ono  about  to  be  ordained. 
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ORDINANT.— One  who  ordains. 

ORDINARY  (Latin,  ordinarius). —  1.  According  to  an  esta- 
blished  rule  or  order;  regnlar,  cnstomary.  2.  That  ecclesiastical 
officer  who  has  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  reputed  and  common 
right.  3.  A  bishop.  4.  In  some  cases  in  England^  deans  of 
Peculiars  are  ordinaries;  e.gr.  at  Westminster,  Battle  Abbey,  &c. 
5.  In  the  common  and  canon  law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or 
immediate  jnrisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

ORDINARY  OF  THE  MASS.— That  part  of  the  Roman 
Missal  containing  the  preparatory  portion  of  the  form  for  olf ering 
the  Christian  Sacrifice,  beginning  with  the  Inyocation  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  which  foUows  immediately  upon  the'  Asperges, 
and  ending  with  the  closing  part  of  the  Sancłus. 

ORDINATE.— 1.  To  appoint.    2.  To  bestow  holy  orders. 

ORDINATION  {Latin,  ,ordinatio).—  \.  The  state  of  being 
ordained  or  appointed.  2.  The  act  of  conferring  holy  or  minor 
orders  in  the  Christian  Church. 

ORDINATOR. — One  who  ordains  or  confers  orders. 

ORDO. — An  ecclesiastical  kalendar,  in  which  the  generał  rules 
for  saying  the  Divine  office  day  by  day  are  carefully  considered^ 
and  duły  applied  to  the  yarious  feasts,  ferias,  and  holy  days  as 
they  occur.  This  book  is  issued  for  the  special  adyantage  and 
conyenience  of  ecclesiastics,  who  are  thus  saved  the  trouble 
of  consulting  and  applying  the  generał  rules  to  the  necessities 
of  each  day. 

OREMUS  (Latin,  ^^Let  us  pray^O-— Tl^e  inyitation  of  the 
priest-officiant  to  the  faithful,  to  join  with  hira  in  presenting  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  to  Almighty  God. 

ORGAN  (Latin,  orga/num), — The  largest  and  most  harmonious 
of  wind  instruments  of  musie,  consisting  of  pipes,  which  are  filled 
with  wind,  and  of  stopa  and  keys  touched  with  the  fingers. 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  of  Oriental  origin ;  others,  that  the 
Greeks  invented  them.  Vitruvius  describes  one,  and  so  does 
ot.  Jerome.  At  first  they  were  smali  and  portable,  but  soon 
^ere  madę  of  a  very  large  size.  Sir  Henry  Spełman  maintains 
tliat  some,  at  all  events,  were  in  use  iii  England  so  early  as  the 
ćcnth  century.  St.  Dunstan  is  said  to  hare  giren  one  to  the 
church  at  Malmesbury.  St.  Wulstan,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Li/e 
of  8t  Swithin,  mentions  a  large  one  with  twenty-six  pair  of 
bellows,  and  four  hundred  large  pipes.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury most  large  abbeys  in  England  possessed  an   organ;  but 
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they  were  not  common  iii  parish  churches  eveu  i  u  the  seveu- 
teenth  century,  though  iii  many  they  were  then  found.  Under 
the  nsorpation  of  01iver  Cromwell  their  use  was  eondemned,  and 
many  were  destroyed  by  his  fanatical  and.  brutal  soldiery.  Since 
the  Kestoration  their  use  has  become  very  generale  there  being 
scarcely  a  parish  church  in  which  they  may  not  be  found. 

ORGANIST.  — One  who  plays  an  organ.  The  ancient 
English  nam  es  for  this  church-officer  are  Glericiis  CapeUce,  clerk 
of  the  organs,  song-school  master,  instructor  of  the  choristers, 
and  music-clerk.  {See  Bloxam's  Register  of  the  College  of  Si, 
Mary  Magdalenę,  Oxford,  pp.  181-226.) 

ORGAN-LOPT. — A  construction  erected  in  a  church,  on  which 
to  place  an  organ.  These  usually  occur  either  on  the  side  of  the 
choir  at  its  west  end,  over  the  screen,  or  else  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  the  nave.  In  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  London,  the 
organ  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 

ORGAN-STOP. — The  stop  of  an  organ,  or  any  collection  of 
pipes  under  one  generał  name. 

ORIFJL. — A  bay  windo  w,  either  resting  on  the  ground,  as 
in  the  Yicar^s  Close  at  Wells,  or  supported  by  a  long  corbel  or 
bi-acket.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Fuller,  in 
his  Church  Hisłory,  distinctly  speaks  of  the  bay  wiudow  as  an 
oriel.  (See  Archoiologia,  vol.  xxiii.,  and  Willis^s  Nomeuclaturc  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  p.  60.) 

ORIKNT  (Latin,  oriem),  —  \.  Easteiii,  Oriental.  2.  The 
Kast. 

ORIKNTALITY.— The  state  of  being  Oriental. 

ORIENTATION.— A  term  to  designate  the  relation,  bearing, 
or  inclination  of  the  ground-plan  of  a  church  towards  the  east. 
It  has  been  a  common  custom  amongst  Christians  to  build  their 
churches  so  that  the  chancel  might  stand  in  the  direction  of  the 
east ;  that  part  in  which  the  sun  rises,  and  fi'om  which  Hght 
comes. 

ORIFLAMMB. — A  red  flag,banner,  or  standai^d  of  St.  Denys, 
the  patron  saint  of  France.  It  was  anciently  preserved  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denys,  and  removed  only  in  time  of  war,  when  it 
was  borne  amid  the  soldiers  of  France  in  their  marches.  Con- 
temporary  writers  mention  its  existence  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  its  whereabouts,  if  it  exi8ts,  does  not 
appear  to  be  now  known. 
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ORIG-ENISM. —  The  religious  opinions  of  Origeii,  a  distin- 
guished  philosophical  writor  of  Alexaiidria,  who  maintained, 
amongst  other  singular  concej)tioiis,  that  Iiumau  souls  existed 
before  their  uiiioii  with  bodies  ;  that  they  were  originally  holy, 
but  became  sinful  in  their  pre-exiatent  state  ;  that  all  men  will 
probably  at  last  be  8aved ;  and  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  is  again 
to  die  for  tho  salvation  of  the  fallen  augels. 

ORIGENIST.— A  foUower  of  Origen. 

ORIRON.— /i9/'e  Prayek. 

ORNAMENT  A  (Latin).— Those  things  which  embellish ; 
those  things  which,  added  to  other  things,  render  the  latter 
morę  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  — The  sacred  vessels, 
vestments  for  the  priests,  choir,  altar,  and  sanctuary ;  the  iittings 
of  the  ehanoel,  incliiding  the  al  tar  ornaments,  such  as  crucifix  or 
cross,  candlesticks,  tabernacle,  lecterns,  taper-stands,  Paschal 
candlestick,  font,  crowns-of-light  or  coronce,  and  all  other  similar 
utensils  madę  use  of  in  the  seryices  of  the  Church. 

ORPHRAY  (French,  orf  roi),  —  Bands  of  rich  embroidery, 
placed  on  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  clergy.  They  are  so  placed 
on  copes,  chasubles,  dalmatics,  and  tunicles,  and  are  those  parts 
upon  which  the  skill  of  the  embroiderer  is  commonly  exerci8ed. 
In  the  Middlc  Ages  English  embroiderers  had  a  European 
reputation. 

ORPHRAY  OF  AMICE.— That  embroidered  part  which  was 
attached  to  the  amice,  and  f ormed,  when  duły  arranged,  a  sort  of 
coUar  to  the  chasuble. — See  Amice. 

ORPHRAY  OF  CHASUBLE.— The  pillar  on  the  front,  the 
cross  on  the  back,  and  the  edgings  on  both  sides  of  the  chasuble. 
— See  Chasuble. 

ORPHRAY  OF  COPE.— Tho  broad  band  which  stands  on 
the  straight  side  of  a  cope,  and  the  border  which  is  placed  round 
the  edge  of  the  semicircular  portion  of  it. — See  Cope. 

ORPHRAY  OF  DALMATiC— The  bands  of  embroideiy 
which,  commencing  on  each  shoulder,  fali  down  perpendicularly, 
both  before  and  behind,  and  are  joined  together  on  either  side 
by  other  bands. — See  Dalmatic. 

ORPHRAY  OF  T\JiiIC.—Sre  Orphray  of  Dalmatic. 
ORPHREY.— /Sea  Obphray. 
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ORTHODOX.— 1.  Sound  in  the  Christian  faith.  2.  One  who 
firmly  adheres  to  the  teaching  and  traditions  of  the  Chnrch 
Uniyersal.  3.  Believing  in  the  dogmas  taught  in  Scripture, 
presenred  by  the  One  Family  of  Christ,  and  explained  by  Chris- 
tian authority. 

ORTHODOX  CHURCH  (THE).— Anordinary  titleforwhat 
is  also  known  as  the  Holy  Eastern  Church ;  that  is,  the  Church 
in  communion  with  the  see  of  Constantinople. 

ORTHODOXLY.— With  soundness  of  faith. 

ORTHODOXNESS.— The  state  of  being  sound  in  the  Chris- 
tian or  orthodox  faith. 

ORTHODOXY  (Greek,  o/^OoSo^ra).  — 1.  Soundness  in  the 
Christian  faith.  2.  The  firmly  adhering  to  the  teaching  and 
traditions  of  the  Church  Universal.  3.  'OpBoSoKta  is  the  Greek 
epithet  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  on  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Iconoclasts  is  celebrated. 

OP0POS  {"OpOpocj.—A  Greek  term  for  the  offiee  of  Dawn  or 
Daybreak,  answering  to  the  Western  Lauds. 

OP<l>ANOS  f  0/9^avoc). — 1.  A  Greek  term  for  any  orphan.  2. 
A  ohorister-boy. 

OS  (THE  CHANTED).— /See  Adyent  Antiphons. 

O  SALUTARIS  HOSTIA.— The  first  wordsof  a  Latinhypan 
sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  service  of  Exposition 
and  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  It  stands  as 
f  ollows  : — 

O  Saintaris  Hostia 
Qaee  coeli  pandis  ostinm  : 
Bella  premunt  hostilia, 
Da  robor,  fer  anxiliiim. 

Uni  trizioqne  Domino 
Sit  sempitema  gloria, 
Qiii  yitam  sine  termino 
Nobis  donet  in  patria.     Amen. 

After  which  follow  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Tantum 
ergo,  a  versicle  and  response,  and  the  CoUect  for  Corpus- 
Christi  day. 

O  SAPIBNTIA. — See  Advbnt  Antiphons. 

OSCULATORITJM.— An  ornament  by  which  the  kiss  of 
peace  was  given  to  the  faithful  in  medi»val  times.  In 
England  it  was  termed  the  '^  Pax-Brede.'*     The  rule  of   Sarnin 
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was  to  send  the  Pas  just  before  communion  to  all  the  laithfal 
present,  and  it  was  given  by  kiasing  a  Bmall  plate  of  i7ory,  or 
precions  metal,  with  a  handle  bebind.  On  this  was  commonly 
ent^ared,  eitber  a  repreaentation  of  the  cracifbcion  of  our  Lord, 
or  a  figurę  of  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  osculatorium  was  fonnd  in 
every  church  sacriaty,  and  numeroiia  records  of  the  donation  of 
Bucb  are  preserred.  '1'ho  two  exaniples  here  given  are  of  old 
English  work.  That  with  the  crucifix  ropresented  upon  it  is  of 
latten  gilded  {See  IlluBtration,  Fig.  1) ;  the  other,  on  which 
the  AgnuB  Dei  is  engrayed,  is  of  silver  (Sea  IHnatration, 
Fiff.   2). — See   Pax.      Sometime.s  the  kiaa  of  peaco  was  giTen 


Fig  1 


with  a  smali  hand-cruciiix,  and  not  unfreqnently  with  that  book 
of  the  Uospels  used  at  High  Mass.  At  some  periods  it  waa 
customary  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  at  Low  Mass ;  bnt  afterwards 
it  was  confined  to  High  Mass. 

OSCULUM  PACIS.— The  kiss  of  peace.— Sec  Oscolatorium. 

OSIOMAPTTP  {'0<itofiaprop).~A.  Greek  term  for  a  title  of 
certain  eminent  martyra,  whether  men  or  women. 

OSTENSION.— The  act  of  ahowing  or  eshibiting. 

OSTENSION  OP  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT.  —  The 
showing  ot  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  faithful,  in  order  that 
It  may  receive  their  worahip  and  adoration, — a  rite  connected 
with  Benediction. — Seo  Benediction  or,  oe  with,  thb  Blesbed 

Sacraheht. 

OSTENSORIUM.— Sw  Ostensort. 

OSTENSORT  (Latin,  osteneorium). — A  species  of  ressel,  aa 
its  name  implies,  used  for  showing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the 
faithful  to  receiye  their  worahip.  It  ia  composed  of  a  crystal 
case,  usually  circular,  framed  in  gold,  and  snrronnded  with  rays 
of  light  or  glory,  and  plaoed  on  a  stem  and  foot,  like  the  stem 
and  foot  of  a  chalice.  Inside  the  crystal  case  is  a  figoreof  gold, 
ahaped  like  a  crescent,  and  called  a  "Innette,"  in  iriiich  to  hołd 
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the  Sacred  Hust.  Thcword  Ostonsoryis  now  seMoin  used,the  ve!^el 
in  quefltion  hein^  cfimmoniy  called  u  Monstra ncf.  The  esanipic 
iii  the  nccompanyinDr  woodciit,  fn>m  the  pencil  of  thi'  late  Mr.  A. 
Welby  Pupil,  reprepcuts  an 
ostfusory  mafio  with  «  large 
tiibe  of  crystal,  ninunted  in 
inotal,  tixed  "n  a  stem,  with 
II  kiiup,  and  a  sprending  base, 
like  that  of  a  chaliee.  Ii  is 
siimiountt^  by  a  corer,  cann- 
pipd  and  buttressed,  with  an 
inwijco  ot  fnir  Blessed  Lunł 
iiiidtr  the  cross,  and  twi. 
cherubim  on  either  side  of 
the  part  where  the  Blesswl 
Sacraraent  reposes.  SissiKer 
helis  are  attached  to  it.  An 
"stensory  of  silver-gi]t,  some- 
what  similar  in  character  to 
thig,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Mary'B,  OscoTt. 

—Src  MOSBTEAKCK. 

OSTIARIUS.  —  One  of 
the  minor  ordei^s  in  the 
Roman  CatholicChurch.  The 
ostiariuB  is  set  apart  by  the 
bishop,  who  deliyers  to  the 
person  being  ordained,  kncel- 
ing  before  hiin,  the  keys  of 
the  chnrch,  Baying  at  thp 
same  time  :  "  Sic  agite,  quasi 
reddituri  Deo  rationem  pro 
lis  rebus,  ąam  his  clavibus 
recluduntur." 

OSWALD',S    LAW.  — A 

law  wliich  effected  the  ejec- 

tion  of  married  priests  froni 

osTKHBORY.  couDtry   cures,    and   the   in- 

troducing   into    churches  in 

their  stead  of  monks, — a  law  enacted  for  his  diocese  by  Oswald, 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  A.D.  964. 

OTTAYA  RIMA. — A  kind  of  Terse,  consisting  of  eight  lines 
to  a  stanza,  which  has  been  attributed  by  compet«nt  jadgea  to 
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Boccacio.     Sevepal  popular  sixteenth-century  hymns  were  com- 
poged  in  this  metre  in  Grermanj. 

OJJCRB.—See  Owchb. 

OUR  LADY. — A  term  of  honour  and  distinction  giveii  to  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  Mary,  because  of  the  part  she  took  in  the  work  of 
the  Incarnation^  and  because  she  is-the  Mother  of  our  Lord  God 
Jesus  Christ. 

OUTERMOST  CHURCH.— 1.  The  western  part  of  the  nare. 
2.  Tbat  portion  of  a  church  which  adjoins  the  chief  entrance. 

OUT-GATE.— 1 .  A  lych-gate.— See  Ltch-oate. 
OUT-PORCH.— The  outer  part  of  a  church  porch. 

OVER-CANOPY. — The  canopyplaced  over  that  tabemacle 
in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserred  or  exposed  for 
yeneration. 

OVER-STORY. — The  clere-story  or  upper  story  in  a  cathedral 
or  church. 

OWCHE. — 1.  A  clasp  or  brooch.  2.  A  morse  of  preciouB 
metal.     3.  A  link  or  fastening. — See  Morse. 

OXGANG. — This  term,  in  the  feudal  ages,  signified  a  plot  of 
ground,  commonly  reckoned  at  about  fifteen  acres,  or  as  much  as 
one  ox  could  plough  in  a  year.  Six  oxgangs — a  common  diyision 
— ^were  such  a  ąuantity  as  8ix  oxen  could  plough. 

OX.JEWEL.-/Scc  Jadk. 

OX-STONE.— .Vee  Jadk. 

OYEZ. — The  word  nsed  by  the  sheriff  or  his  inferior  offieer, 
or  by  the  usher  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  to  command  silenceand 
obtain  attention  in  making  a  proclamation  in  court. 

OYNTING. — The  administration  of  extreme  unction. 

0YNTING-B0X.— A  chrismatory.— a%c  Chrismatoey. 

OYNTING-CLOTH.— Atowel  ornapkin  used  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  extreme  unction. 
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ACE.  —  The  OBcalatorinm  or  Pax-l)rede. — 
8ee  OBcDL&TOBim. 

PACE-AISLE.— The  ambalatory  ronnd 
the  back  of  a  higb  altar. 


PACE-BOARD.- 
before  sn  altar. 


-A  platform  of  wood 


PACE-GREETING.— Thekiss  ofpeace. 

PACE-HATJT.— 1.  A  broad  platform  of 
Htone  before  an  altar.     2.    A  predella  or  footpace.      3.    Thai 
step  on  which  an  altar  is  placed, 
P^NULA.— See  PojsrLA. 

PAIN-BENI.— A  French  term  for  Blessed  Bi-ead.  Anciently, 
thero  were  offeringe  of  bread  for  the  Holy  Eucharist,  of  which  a 
part  was  consecrated  for  use  in  the  Sacrament ;  the  rest  beinp 
Bimplf  btessed  and  distribated  to  the  faithful  ae  a  token  of 
good-will  and  Christian  fellowship  to  those  who  were  not  com- 
mnoicantfl. 

PAINIM.— ft'ee  Paynim. 

PALĄCE  (Latin,  palatium). —  A  large  honse,  in  which  nn 
emperor,  a  king,  or  o^er  distinguished  person  resides. 

PAŁACE  (BISHOFS).— A  reeidence  of  a  bishop,  anciently 
called  the  minater-hoase,  or  the  bishopry  or  bishopric.  Many 
ancient  esamplea  exist,  either  in  whole  or  part ;  e.  g.,  at  Wells, 
Ely,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Chichester,  and  Lambeth. 

nAAirrENESIA  IJii^iyywiala) 
birth.     3.  Holy  baptism. 


-1.  R^eneration.    2.  New 


PALIMPSEST  (Greek,  TaX<v  and  i^^w).— A  MS.  on  yeUum, 
which  haa  been  written  over  a  second  time,  the  former  writing 
having  bepome  obhterated  or  been  erased. 

PALŁ.^A  8quare  piece  of  millboard,  from  six  to  eight  inchos 
either  way,  coTered  with  linen,  and  embroidered  with  a  cross  and 
border  on  the  upper  side,  used  to  place  over  the  chalice  at  certain 
portions  of  the  Mass.     The  under  part,  which  tonches  the  rim  of 
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the  chalice,  iB  remoTed  from  time  to  time  and  burnt  by  a  prieet, 
the  asheB  being  cast  down  the  piscina. 

PALL-BEARER, — ^A  term  osed  to  desicniate  thoae  friends  of 
the  deceased  who  attend  the  corpse  at  a  laneral,  and  hołd  the 
pall  or  cOTering  of  the  coffin,  in  order  to  testify  their  respeot, 

PALL  (FUNERAL).— A  coyering  of  Telyet,  charged  with  a 
cross,  placed  orer  a  hearge  or  oyer  the  coffin  itself  at  iihe  time 
o£  borial.  In  ancient  times  sacb  an  "  orna- 
ment" ezisted  in  eyery  parish  for  the 
ifeneral  benefit  of  the  faithful.  It  was 
&eqaently  purple,  bnt  no  one  colonr  was 
^enerally  adopted.  Examples  of  frag- 
ments  of  Buch  palle  exist,  bnt  perfect 
Kpecimens  are  rare.  There  are  eome  fine 
exaniples  belouging  to  the  London  Com- 
panies,  rich  with  embroidery,  tabernacle- 
work,  and  heraldic  dericea.  A plainforeign 
example  ib  figured  in  the  accompanyiug 
woodcut.      (8ee  Illustration.) 

PALLIUM  (PALL).  —  ITio  archiepi- 
scopal  pall  is  au  ancient  ecclewastical 
vestment  madę  of  white  lanib8'-wool  after 
the  following  custom  : — The  nune  of  St. 
Agnea  at  Romę  erery  year,  on  tho  anni- 
verRary  of  tlieir  saint,  anciently  offered  two  lambs  on  the  altar 
of  their  church  dnring  the  Agnus  Dei  of  a  High  Masa.  Now  this 
oblation  in  madę  after  Mass.  These 
lamb»,  taken  by  two  of  the  canona  of 
the  Łatoran  Chnrch,  are  giren  to  the 
Pope's  snbdeacons,  who  pnt  them  out  to 
pastnre  until  sh^ring-time,  when  they 
are  dnly  shom,  and  the  palla  are  madę  of 
their  wool.  The  pall  thua  madę  is  carried 
to  the  Lateran  Chnrch,  and  there  placed 
on  the  high  altar  by  the  deacon  of  that 
chnrch  OTer  the  shrine  of  the  bodies  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Pani  on  the  festival  of 
those  aaintfi.  The  pall,  when  gircn  to  an 
archbiBhop,  a^nifies  metropoHtical  juris- 
diction.  Pope  Innocent  III.  endeavonred 
to  impose  the  receipt  of  the  pall  as  an  essential  bef  ore  the  exercise 
of  any  jnrisdiction,  on  all  archbishops,  and  morę  particnlarly  on 
the  Mfltem  patriarchę.  In  the  False  Decretale  a  pass^^  eziats 
indicating  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  anthority,  and  maintaining 
B  2 
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that  neither  the  title^  position^  place,  or  diguity  of  an  arclibislLop 
should  be  a88umed  without  it.  Ali  archbishops  are  buried  in 
their  pall.  The  pall  ia  not  left  behind  for  transmission ;  but 
each  new  arcbbishop  in  communion  with  Romę  sues  for  it  after 
his  nomination.  (Sec  Disąuisitio  Historica  de  Paliło  Archiepi- 
scopali,)  In  England,  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great  sent  a  pall  t<» 
St.  Augustine,  and  in  A.D.  734  Archbishop  Ecgbrighte,  of  York, 
petitioned  for  and  obtained  a  similar  distinction.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew*P,  preyiously  subject  to 
York,  became  independent,  and  obtained  the  pall,  indicating 
jurisdiction  over  Scotland.  The  four  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  obtained  the  pall  in  the  tenth  centnry.  The  pall  was 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  new  English  Roman  Catholic  seo 
of  Westminster  in  1850.  Our  two  English  archbishops,  though 
retaining  their  armorial  bearings,  have  not  used  it  sińce  the 
Reformation.     (See  Illustration.) 

PAIjM-BRANCH. — 1.  Abranch  or  bough  of  the  palm-tree. 
2.  A  symbol  of  triuraph. 

PALMER. — 1.  A  pilgrim  wlio  had  snccessf ully  yisitedthe  HoIt 
Places  in  Palestine,  and  who  borę  a  palm-branch  in  token  of  that 
fact.  2.  A  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  having  taken  vows  to 
yisit  the  Holy  Places. 

PALM-SUNDAY  {Boralnica  Inramis  palmarum). — The  Sixth 
Snnday  in  Lent.    The  enti-ancc  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  when 
the  people  met  Him  with  i)alTn-bi*anches,  became  an  annual  coni- 
memoration  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  in  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  to  which  commemoration  St.  Ambrosc  twiee  refer?  iu 
his  Epistles.    It  was  obscryed  in  the  Yenerable  Bede's  time,  and 
is  said  by  Anialarius  4;o  have  become  generał  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.     Palms  and  other  boughs  were  formally  blessed, 
and  delirered  to  the  faithful  who  took  part  in  the  annnal  pro- 
cession.     In  sorae  places  duriiig  the  M iddle  Ages  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament  was  carried  at  the  head  of  this,  a  practico  curreut  for 
some  generations  at  St.  Alban^s  Abbey  and  at  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral.    Anciently  every  village  church  in  England  had  its  proees- 
sion  of  palms.  The  Rite  of  Sarum  was  mainly  followed;  but  several 
independent  custpms,  curious  in  themselyes,  and  illustrating  the 
f aith  and  piety  of  the  faithful,  obtained ;  many  of  which  are 
observed,  after  a  fashion,  even  to  the  present  day.     In  the  later 
editions  of  the  Directoriiim  Anglicanum,  a  form  for  blessing  the 
palms  at  Low  Mass,  and  for  arranging  the  procession,  is  given. 
First  a  lesson  from  Exodus  xv.  and  xvi.  is  read  by  the  sub- 
deacon,  then  a  yersicle  and  response,  and  afterwards  the  Grospel 
of  St.  John  xii.  12 — 19.     Then  the  palms  and  branches,  havins: 
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bcon  blessed  by  a  priest,  after  exorcism,  with  prayer  and  Holy 
Water,  are  inceused^  and  then  distribnted.  The  clergy  receive 
them  first,  then  the  men,  and  finally  the  women.  Daring  their 
distribution  the  choir  shonld  sing  the  anthem  Pueri  Hebrceorum. 
The  procession  takes  place  before  High  Mass.  It  should  be 
arranged  in  the  sacristy ;  those  forming  it  should  go  out  into 
the  churchyard  or  church  cnclosui*o,  passing  through  which  they 
should  enter  the  church  by  the  western  door  thus  :  First,  two 
thurifers,  attended  by  the  boat-bearer ;  second,  cross-bearer, 
attended  by  two  acolytes  ;  łhircl,  choir-boys ;  fourth,  choir-men ; 
Jifth,  the  cantors ;  sLełh,  the  ceremoniarius ;  sevenłh,  deacon  and 
subdeacon ;  eighth,  the  priest-celebrant.  To  the  veiled  proces- 
sional  cross  a  palm-branch  should  be  attached.  Ali  should  hołd 
the  palms  in  the  right  hand.  The  hymn  Oloria,  laua,  et  honirr 
should  be  sung.  Anciently  the  priest,  and  not  the  cross-bearer, 
taking  the  cross  in  his  right  hand,  opened  the  western  door ;  and 
when  the  procession  had  altogether  passed  into  the  choir,  those 
forming  it  knelt  down,  and  the  priest,  uncovering  the  crucifix, 
chanted  a  versicle  and  antiphon,  closing  the  rite  with  certaiu 
prayers. 

PANAGIA  (Greek,  7rai»o7/a).  —  Literally,  "AU-Holy,''  an 
epithet  commonly  given  amongst  Eastem  writers  to  the  Blessed 
Yirgin  Mary,  because  she  is  the  Mother  of  God. 

PANARIUM. — 8ee  'ApTwp6piov,  and  Pix  or  Pyx. 

PANDECTS  (Latin,  Fandectw). —Tlmt  digest  or  coUection  of 
civil  or  Koman  law  madę  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

PANE. — ^A  flowered  ąuarry ;  that  is,  a  diamond-shaped  piece 
of  glass,  on  which  some  flower,  bird,  beast,  monogram,  or  other 
clevice  is  painted  and  burnt  in.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
f rom  a  pane  in  the  author^s  possession — sometime  in  a  window 
at  Wcstłington  House,  near  Aylesbury — depicts  a  fox  or  wolf 
preaching  in  a  friar^s  habit,  standing  in  a  moyable  pulpit,  and 
łiolding  a  scroll  in  its  right  paw.  Scratched  on  the  glass  on 
t4tfaer  side,  in  the  style  of  writing  of  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth  centuiy,  are  the  words,  "The  People's  Chaplain/' 
Although  examples  of  the  idea  set  forth  in  this  ąuarry  are  not 
uncommon  both  in  carving  and  painting,  possibly  this  device 
on  ąuarry  may  be  uniąue.  In  Christian  symbolism  the  fox  is  au 
emblem  of  cunning,  fraud,  and  deceit.  Sometimes  he  is  em-> 
ployed  in  art  to  typify  the  Evil  one.  Examples  in  France  are 
given  by  Guilhermy,  in  his  interesting  paper,  Icoiiographie  des 
Fabliamcj  and  in  Didron^s  Annales  Archeologiques,  iii.  p.  23.     The 
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second  Tolmne  of  the  same  iiitereetmg  record  prorides  nnme- 
rons  inatences  of  the  existeiice  of  similar  representations.  In 
England,  one  or  two  esamples  maybe  indicated.  Thereis  a  fox 
preaołung  to  geese  on  a  misericorde  in  Bererley  Minster.  On 
another,  in  the  same  place,  two  foxes  hołd  pastorał  &taveB,  and 
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wear  cowla.  At  Bipon  Cathedral,  on  a  misericorde,  is  a  repre- 
Beutetaon  of  the  fox  and  etork.  At  York,  there  is  a  fox  preach- 
ingi  he  leans  his  forepawa  on  the  edge  of  the  palpit,  and  a 
smaUer  fox  stands  below,  holding  the  preacher-a  paatond  staff. 
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At  St.  Martin'8,  Leicester,  tliere  was,  until  the  chiirch  was 
restored,  a  representation  in  stained  głass  of  a  f ox  preacłung  to 
a  flock  of  geese^  from  the  text,  ^^  Tesłis  est  mihi  Deus  quam 
cupiam  voh  amnes  msceribus  meia  '*  (Philip,  i.  8).  In  the  parish 
church  of  Boston  a  fox  is  represented  yested  as  a  bishop,  and  is 
preachin^  to  a  cock  and  some  hens.  On  the  elbow  of  a  stall  at 
Christ  Church,  Hampshire,  a  fox  in  a  cowl  is  preaching  from  a 
pulpit — a  smali  cock  perched  on  a  stool  acting  as  clerk.  Carved 
on  a  bench-end  at  Nantwich,  a  f ox  in  monastic  habit  holds  a 
dead  ffoose  in  his  right  hand,  and  bears  a  hare  on  a  stick  orer 
his  lelt  shoulder.  A  fox  preaching  to  geese  occurs  at  Etching- 
ham^  in  Sussex.  In  the  Ladye  Chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey  is 
a  misericorde  with  a  fox  mounted  on  a  cock^s  back,  and  a  cock 
mounted  on  a  fox's  back,  tilting  at  each  other.  In  the  church 
of  Houghton  Conąuast,  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the  representation 
in  stained  glass  of  a  fox  mounted  on  a  dog^s  back,  blowing  a 
hom.  These  and  other  delineations  appear  to  have  their  key  in 
yarious  passages  of  Holy  Soripture,  in  which  the  fox  never 
appears  except  as  a  spoiler  and  a  foe.  They  are  enemies  of  the 
yineyard.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  fox  being  clothed  in 
the  monastic  habit,  and  placed  in  a  pulpit,  some  haye  maintained 
that  such  representations  were  intended  as  a  satire  of  the 
'^secular'*  upon  the  ^^regular'^  clergy,  between  whom  it  is 
notorious  that  there  were  constant  and  lasting  feuds.  It  may  be 
morę  reasonably  maintained,  howerer,  that  the  object  of  the 
mediasyal  architects,  carvers,  and  glass-painters  was  to  show  that 
the  devil  employed  his  craft  everywhere,  appearing  even  in  the 
guise  of  a  prof essed  "  religious/^  in  order  to  dupę,  beguile,  and 
lead  astray,  just  as  the  Apostle  declares  that  Satan  is  transf ormed 
into  an  angel  of  light.  Representations  such  as  these  were  not 
originally  intended  to  cast  scom  and  ridicule  on  any  class  of 
people ;  nor  were  they  profane  and  meaningless  jests,  but  were 
intended  to  set  forth  the  obvious  or  mystical  meanings  of  Scrip- 
ture  phrases,  and  this  in  a  forcible  and  expressive  modę,  easily 
comprehended,  but  not  easily  forgotten. —  8ee  Quarky.  {8ee 
Illustration.) 

PANEGYRICAL. — Containing  praise  or  eulogy. 

PANEGYRICUM.— 1.  A  book  of  sermons  on  the  liyes  of  the 
saints,  or  in  honour  of  popes  and  kings  who  have  served  the  cause 
of  religion  by  great  deeds.  2.  A  panegyric  is  an  oration  or  eulogy 
in  praise  of  some  distinguished  person.     8.  An  encomium. 

PANEGYRIS  (Greek,  7ravńyvpŁc). — ^A  festiral;  a  public  cele- 
bration  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  person* 
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PANEL. — 1.  A  piece  ofboardwhose  edges  arclet  mto  «  f ramę 
of  a  thicker  and  stouter  boarding.     2.  A  compartment  Huuk  in  a 
wali,  skirting-board,  or  bnilding.     3.  The  pierced 
partition  of  a  screen.     {See  Illuatration.) 

PANGE  LINGUA  GLORIOSI  CORPORIS 
MYSTERIUM.— The  firat  linę  of  a  hymn  io 
hoDOur  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  composed  as  a 
Hequence  for  the  Office  of  Corpiu-Chrieti  day  by 
St.  Thomas  Aqmnaa,  A.D.  1250—1274. 

PANGE  LINGUA  GLORIOSI  PR^LIUM 
CERTAMINIS.— A  seąuence  for  Passioa-tide, 
composed  by  YenantiuB  Fortutiatas,  A.D.  69-5 — 
009, 

PANNAGE.— 1.    The  food   of   swiue   in   the 
woods ;  a3  beech-nnts,  acoms,  &c.     2.  That  food 
for  cattle  tound  in  the  woodii  which  yields  tithe. 

PAPA.— 1.  The  Holy  Father,  or  Bishop  of  Romę;  the  Patri- 
arch  of  Old  Romę  and  of  the  Western  Church,  2,  A.  term  used 
to  designate  a  Greek  parish  priest. 

PAPACy.— 1.  The  office  and  dignity  of  the  Pope  or  Patri- 
arch  of  Romę.  2.  Hence  the  Popes  taken  collectiTcly.  'i. 
Popędom.  4.  Papai  authority.  5.  Papai  juriadiction,  as  exer- 
cised  over  the  whole  body  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Western 
Church. 

nAIIAAETMA  (n<MraStu//D).— The  ordination  of  a  priest. 

nAIIAAIA  (noTraSia). — A  priesfa  wife. 

nAHAilSSA  (nawa&ffffo).— A  priest'B  wife. 

HAnAAOnOYAA  (najraSoa-ouAa}.— ITie  issuf,  whethcr  soii 
or  daiighter,  of  a  priest. 

PAPAL. — 1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pope.  2.  Auaezed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Romę.     3,  Romish. 

PAPAL  CKOWN.— Sta  Tiaha. 

nAnAAH0PA(n(ijroAił9po).— L  A  priesfd  cap.  2.  A  zuchett". 
3.  The  tcnsure. 

PAPALIN.  —  A  seventeenth-centnry  tei-in  for  a  Komau 
Catholic. 

PAPAilZE  (TO).— 1.  To  make  Papai  or  Popish.  2.  To 
conyert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 
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PAPĘ.— The  Pope. 

PARABEMA. — A  Greek  term,  descriptive  ot"  tlie  recesses  or 
side-chapels  in  an  Eastern  church,  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
sanctuary. 

PARABOL  ANI  (Greek,  ?ra/oaj3oXai;ot)* — Visitors  of  the  sick 
and  infirm  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Alexandria. —  See  Minor 
Obders. 

PARACLETB  (Greek,  TropaicAłjToc). — 1.  Properly,  an  advo- 
cate;  one  invoked  to  support,  aid,  or  comfort.  2.  Hence,  the 
Third  Person  in  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity ;  the  Consoler,  Com- 
forter,  or  Intercessor.     3.  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

PARACLETICE  (Greek,  irapaK\nTiK6v).—  The  name  for  a 
Greek  service-book,  containing  the  ferial  hymns  arranged  to  their 
proper  and  appointed  melodies. 

PARADISE  (Greek,  Trapahi<Toc). — 1.  A  term  for  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  immediately  after 
their  creation.  2.  A  place  of  happiness.  3.  Heaven,  that  is, 
the  eyentnal  and  blissful  home  of  sanctified  and  sayed  souls.  4.  The 
portico  or  porch  of  a  church  (Paryis).  5.  A  book  of  the  liyes  of 
the  Saints.  6.  A  Christian  cemetery.  7.  A  volume  of  Catholic 
devotions.  8.  A  mediasyal  term  for  the  choir  or  sanctuary  of  a 
cathedral  or  church.     9.  The  intermediate  state. 

riAPAKATAGHKH  (rTa/aoicaraOijicłj).— Thereserved  Sacrament 
for  the  sick. 

PARAPET, — A  Iow  wali  or  breastwork,  used  to  protect  the 
ramparts  of  military  structures,  churches,  houses,  and  other 
buildings.  In  the  First-Pointed  style  parapets  are  embattled, 
but  straight  at  the  top,  and  are  usually  plain.  In  later  styles, 
they  are  both  battlemented  and  otherwise  omamented. 

PARASCEYE.— 1.  Friday  in  any  week.     2.  Good-Friday. 

PARATORICM. — 1.  A  place  of  preparation.  2.  Hence,  a 
yestry,  sacristy,  or  robing-chamber  for  ecclesiastics. 

PARATORY.  —  An  old  English  term  for  a  yestry.  —  /Sec 
Paratorium. 

PARCLOSE  (French). — Atermusedtodesignate  a  lowscreen 
of  wood,  stone,  marble,  or  brick,  marking  off'  the  choir,  Lady- 
chapel,  or  other  chapels,  from  the  rest  of  the  building ;  as  also 
when  euclosing  a  tomb.     It  is  either  of  open  or  solid  work. 
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PARDON-BBLL.— A  name  given  to  the  '^  Angdufl-beU/' 
because  special  grace  and  pardons  were  bestowed  upon  those  who 
recited  the  Angelas  with  deyotion^  recollectedness^  and  regnlarity. 

PARDON-CHAIR.— A  confeRBional. 

PARDONER.— A  dealer  in  indulgences. 

PARDON-SCREEN.— A  slight  screen,  erected  in  a  church, 
to  bido  the  penitent,  during  the  act  of  confession,  from  public 
gazę. 

PARDON-STALL.— 1.  The  stall  from  which,  as  somewrit^rs 
affirm,  notices  of  pardons  and  indulgences  were  solenmly  and 
formally  read.  2.  Other  writers  appear  to  signify  by  this  term 
that  stall  in  which  confessions  were  received ;  oftentimes,  in  the 
old  Church  of  England^  a  bench  placed  in  aome  public  place  in  a 
side-aisle  or  transept  for  this  purpose. 

PAREMENT. — The  furniture,  omamenta,  and  hangings  of  the 
chief  room  in  a  religious  house. 

PARGE-BOARD.  — A  term  in  Pointed  architecture,  to 
designate  that  board  commonly  used  on  gables  of  roofs  where 
the  covering  of  the  roof  projects  from  the  wali,  and  either  covers 
the  rafters,  which  would  otherwise  be  exposed,  or  occupies  the 
place  of  a  rafter. 

PARGETING.  —  A  term  anciently  used  in  several  senses. 
Commonly  it  designated  plain  plastering  on  walls,  but  morę 
freąuently  omamental  plasterwork,  consisting  of  mouldings, 
foliage,  figures,  heraldic  devices,  monograms,  and  borders. 
Timber  houses  were  al  most  always  so  adorned,  and  several  speci- 
mens  of  such  exist  at  Oxford,  Chester,  Bristol,  and  other  ancient 
cities. 

PARGE-WORK.— /See  Pargeting. 

PARIAN  MARBLE. — A  very  pure  and  white  marble,  ob- 
tained  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  Greek 
archipelago.  The  greater  part  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  work 
was  madę  of  this,  and  it  is  generally  belieyed  that  of  this  marble 
the  tempie  of  Solomon  was  largely  constructed. 

PARIS  BREYIARY.— The  ancient  breviary  of  the  old  French 
Church,  which  differed  very  considerably  from  the  Roman 
breyiary,  and  contained  an  almost  perfect  senes  of  Łatin  hymns. 

PARISH  (French,  paroisse), — 1.  An  ecclesiastical  district, 
assigned  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  person  solemnly  commissioned 
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to  attend  to  the  Bouls  of  the  faithful.  2.  The  precinct  or  terri- 
torial  jurisdiction  of  a  secular  priest^  the  inhabitants  in  which 
belong  to  the  same  commuuion. 

PARISH  CLERK. — An  officer  who  assists  the  priest  during 
Divine  seryice,  by  making  the  appointed  responses,  &c. 

PARISHIONER.— One  who  belongs  to  a  parish. 

PARISIAN  GREGORIAN.— A  chant  founded  on  the  model 
of  one  of  the  eight  Gregorian  tones,  but  of  a  morę  florid  charac- 
ter,  and  with  an  ending  in  harmony  with  the  generał  melody  of 
the  same. 

PARISIAN  RITE.— Ncc  Pakis  Breyury  and  Paris  Missal. 

PARIS  MISSAL. — The  Missal  aneiently  used  in  the  arch- 
diocese  of  Paris,  as  weU  as  in  most  French  churches.  It  was 
founded  upon  the  old  Sacramentaries  current  in  France  until  the 
twelfth  century,  and  differed  in  seyeral  respects  from  the  Latin 
rite.  During  the  present  century,  the  Roman  Missal  has  been 
uniyersally  adopted^  though  ancient  traditional  customs  are  still 
preseryed  and  followed  at  Rheims,  Rouen,  Orleans,  and  else- 
where, 

PARLATORIUM  (French,  parloir ;  Italian,  i?aria^ono).— The 
Latin  term  for  that  room  in  a  religious  house  where  persons  were 
allowed  to  talk  (parler)  with  the  inmates. 

PARLE. —  1.  Talk.  2.  Conyersation.  3.  Orał  discussion. 
4.  Intercourse  by  words. 

PARLOR. — See  Parlatorium. 

PARLOUR. — ^ee  Parlatorium. 

PAROCHIAL. — Of  or  belonging  to  a  parish. 

PAROCHIALITY.— The  state  of  being  parochial. 

PAROCHIAL  STONE.— A  term  for  any  tomb,  at  or  near 
which  the  clergy  and  parish  officers  distribute  doles  left  by  the 
persons  buried  there. — See  Poor-stonb. 

PAROCHIAN.— A  parishioner. 

PAROCHUS.  —  1.  A  parish  priest.  2.  A  parson,  — /See 
Parson. 

PARSON  (Latin,  persona).  —  The  person,  that  is,  the  chief 
person  in  the  parish.  The  officer,  whether  rector,  vicar,  or 
curate,  in  sole  charge,  who  has  the  cure  of  tbe  souls  of  the  faith- 
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ful,  arnl  wTio  is  bound  tu  giTe  au  account  thereof  to  Aliiiighty 
Gdd,  whoae  aerrant  and  ambassador  lic  ie. 

PARSONAGE.— The  freehold  dwelling-place  of  tKe  parson  of 
a  parish. 

PARTIBUS  INFIDELIUM  (IN).— Literally,  "in  tlie  parts 
of  the  anjfaitbful."  Nominał  bishops  of  a  aee  iu  which  there  are 
110,  or  only  few,  Uliristiann ;  sees  niadc  iise  of  for  titular  biahop- 
rica  in  heatben  countrie?, 

PABTICLE  (Latin,  jtat-łicida). — 1.  A  minutę  part  or  portion 
of  matter.  2.  Any  very  Kniall  portion  of  any  substaiice.  3.  In 
Church  phraseology,  a  crumb  or  smali  fragment  of  the  Blesaed 
Sacrument  under  the  form  of  bread.  4.  The  smaller  altar-bresds 
(in  coutradiatinction  to  that  used  by  the  priest)  which  are  need  Ui 
commuoicate  tlie  faithful. 

PARTICULAR  FE.STIVALS.  —  Local  feajfts,  peculiar  to 
indiyidnal  parisheR,  not  generally  ob»erved  in  the  diocese. 

PARTICULARISM.— The  doctrine  that  particnlar  iudiTiduala 
only  are  elected  to  salyation. 

PARTICTILARIUS.— The  carver  oi-  .liyider  of  food  m  the 
refectory  of  a  religious  house. 

PARYISE,  OB  PARVIS  (Prench}.— 1.  A  church-poreh  over 
which  is  erected  a  chamber. 
2.  The  chamber  over  a  chnrch- 
porch.  The  example  represent«d 
in  the  accompanj^ing  woodcut  i^ 
the  paryise  OTer  the  eoath  porch 
of  the  Prebendal  Church  of  our 
Blesaed  Lady  ot  Thame,  Oxon. 
Intern  al  ly,  the  parviae  shows 
signa  of  having  been  the  residencr 
of  a  sacristaa,  ehriuc-ke^per,  or 
generał  custodian  of  the  church. 
Reached  by  a  iiewel  stuircase,  it 
contains  a  fireplace,  and  is  lighh-d 
by  four  lancet  windows.  {Ser 
Jllustratioii.) 

PASCH    {Gi-eek,   jróff^")-— I- 
'ITie  Passovei-.     2.  Easter-tidc. 


PASCHA  FLORIDUAI.  - 
for  Palm-Sundfiv. 


'The  Easter  of  Flowers,"  a  term 
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PASCH  AL. —  1.  Pertftiuing  to  the  PnsBoyer,  or  (2)  to  the 
feast  or  solenmity^  of  Easter.  ^^- 

PASCHAIj  CANDLE.— a  largewax 
eandle,  often  thirty-three  pounds  in 
weight,  to  repreHcnt  the  years  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  at  the  time  of  His  Cmci- 
ł!xion,  placed  on  the  candteetickj  UBually 
on  the  north  side  of  the  saoctuary, 
lighted  at  Mass  acd  other  semces 
duiing  the  Eanter  eeason,  to  ai^ify  the 
Resurrectiou  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
Anciently,  its  use  was  confined  to 
basilicas ;  morę  recently,  all  churches 
have  used  it.  Whcn  unlighted,  it  is 
said  to  represeut  the  pillar  of  cloud 
which  went  before  the  Bgyptians ;  when 
lighted,  the  pilhir  of  fire  which  guided 
the  followere  of  Moses.  It  symbolizes 
the  trao  leader  of  the  Chnstian  host 
througli  this  tlieir  land  of  pilgriinage 
and  Borrow,  Tlie  candlc  m  htessed  on 
Holy  Rttturday  by  a  deaeon  ve8ted  in 
white,  nttended  by  a  subdeacon  and  nn 
acolyte.  FiTe  grains  of  incenee,  sym- 
bolizing  tlie  fi  vc  sacred  wouuda  of  Christ, 
are  placed  in  the  wax  candlc.  The 
cantłde  ExuUet—fi  conipopition  of  St. 
Augu»tinc  —  is  chantccl.  Afterwards, 
the  taper  is  lighted,  which  bnniK  dur- 
ing  the  chief  offices  of  the  Church, 
until  the  Ascension  fe»tival ;  indicating 
how  our  Ijord,  reuiaining  with  tht; 
Apostles,  and  sptiaking  to  them  of  the 
things  pertaiuiug  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  exteDded  their  knowledge,  and 
cheered  them  aa  to  the  futurę.  The 
Paachal  eandle  is  not  lighted  again 
after  the  Gospel  in  the  Mass  of  Ascen- 
sion-day,  (Sen  Marteue,  !)••  Aiil.  Rit. 
EccL,  tom.  iii.  p,  150.)  The  example 
of  a  Paachal  candlestick  and  eandle  iii 
the  accompanying  woodcut  ia  trom  tĄ" 
the  nble  and  graccful  ptnicil  of  the  fjfl^^ 
Inte  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin.      {Sre  Illns-  "'   = 

tration.)  pabchał  candle. 
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PASCHAL  CANDLESTICK.—  That  candlestick  on  which 
the  Paschal  candle  is  placed. — See  Paschal  Candłe. 

PASCHAL  FLOWER. — A  kind  of  anemone^  growing  in  parts 
of  Earope  and  Asia^  which  ordinarily  flowers  about  Easter,  and 
is  freąuently  used  in  Easter  decorations,  morę  eepecially  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

PASCH-COLUMN.— The  Paschal  candlestick. 

PASCH-EGG. — ^An  egg  stained  and  omamented^  presentedto 
young  persons  as  a  gift  about  Easter-time. 

PASCH-EGG  DAY.— Easter-day. 

PASCHITES. — A  name  given  in  the  second  century  to  those 
Christians  who  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  f  ourteenth 
day  of  tho  moon,  on  whatever  day  it  happened,  in  imitation  of 
the  Jews.  In  a  Council  held  at  Romę,  A.D.  196,  Pope  Victor 
ezcommnnicated  those  whokept  Easter  on  any  day  but  a  Sunday. 
This  dispute  was  permanently  and  altogether  settled  by  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325,  which  ordered — (a)  that  the  feast  of 
Easter  should  never  be  observed  until  after  the  vemal  equinox; 
(/3)  that  the  vernal  equinox  should  be  fixed  to  the  21st  of  March ; 
(y)  that  Easter  Sunday  should  always  be  that  which  immediately 
f oUowed  the  f ourteenth  day  of  the  moon ;  and  (8)  that  if  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  happened  on  a  Sunday,  then  Easter- 
day  should  be  obseryed  on  the  f ollowing  Sunday. 

PASCH-LIGHT.— The  Paschal  candle.— fi^ee  Paschal  Candle. 

PASCH  OP  THE  CROSS.— An  ancient  term  to  designate 
Good-Priday. 

PASCH-SUNDAY.— Easter-day. 

PASCH-WEEK.— Easter-week. 

PASgUE-FLOWER.— SrY^  Paschal  Flowbr. 

PASSING-BELL. — A  beli  anciently  rung  during  the  passing 
away  of  a  Christian  soul,  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  mithful  on  its 
behalf.  This  rite  is  enjoined  by  the  sixty-seventh  canon  of  1603, 
as  foUows : — "  Morte  veró  jam  ingruente,  aliqua  campana  pulsa- 
bitur,  neque  minister  supremo  officio  suo  hao  in  parte  deerit. 
Cum  autem  expiraverit  (si  utique  expirare  eum  contingat)  cam- 
pana per  breve  tantummodo  spatium  utrinque  pulsabitur,  quod 
idem  tam  antę,  quam  post  sepulturam  obsenrandum  decemimus/' 

PASSIONALE.— /See  Passionarium. 
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PAS  SION ARIUM. — 1.  A  MS.  volume  containing  a  record  of 
the  martyrdom  or  suflFerings  of  the  saints  of  any  particular  order. 
2.  A  martyrology.  3.  A  kalendar  of  the  martyrs,  with  brief 
live8  of  tłiose  who  have  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  4.  A 
book  containing  an  account  of  the  sufferings  undergone  by  the 
luartyrs  of  any  particular  part  of  the  One  Family  of  Christ. 

PASSIONARIUS.— iSee  Passionarium. 
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PASSIONARY.— The  Englishequivalent  of  "Passionarium. 

PASSION-PLOWER.— A  flower  and  plant  so  named  from 
being  supposed  to  represent,  in  the  appendages  of  the  flower,  the 
Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

PASSION-SUNDAY.— The  Fiffch  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  England 
called  also  Judica  Sunday,  because  the  "  Officium  ^'  in  the  seryice 
pan  as  f  ollows : — "  Judica  me.  Deus,  et  disceme  causam  meam  de 
gente  non  sancta,  ab  homine  iniquo  et  doloso  eripe  me  :  quia  tu 
es  Deus  meus  et  fortitudo  mea.'' 

PASSION-TIDE.— The  season  at  which  the  Churoh  com- 
jnemorates  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

PASSION- WEEK.— The  week  between  Passion- Sunday,  or 
Judica,  and  Palm- Sunday.  It  is  sometimes  called  SuflFering-week. 
The  whole  season,  from  Passion-Sunday  to  Easter-even  is  called 
''  Holy-tide,''  "  Still-tide,''  or  "  Passion-tide.'^ 

PASSORY. — A  medi80val  term  for  the  wine-strainer  used  in 
preparing  the  eleraents  for  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

PASTOPHORION.— A  Greek  term  (1)  for  a  sacristy  or 
vestry ;  and  also  (2)  for  a  pix  or  pyx.  3.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  a  table  of  prothesis. 

PASTOR  (Latin,  from  pasco,  pasŁum), — 1.  A  shepherd.  2. 
One  who  has  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  3.  A  priest  of  the  Church 
Uniyersal,  who  has  the  oversight  of  a  congregation. 

PASTOR  (CHIEF).-Abishop. 

PASTOR  (UNIYERSAL).— A  Roman  Catholic  term,  used  to 
designate  the  Popc,  or  Holy  Father. 

PASTORAŁ  (Latin,  pasłoralis), — Anything  relating  to  the 
cure  or  care  of  souls. 

PASTORAŁ  CROOK.—See  Pastoeal  Staff. 

PASTORAŁ  ŁETTER.— An  official  letter,  addressed  by  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdiocese 
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or  diocŁW,  cm  aiij-  siiltjfct  ot  iiilereM  tn  tliem  as  members  of  tW 
Chui-ch. 

PASTORAŁ  STAFF  (Latin,  Cavibucca,  camUea,  J>e<''"". 
«-(Mirt,cnm6ii«a,/erł(/«,6afu/usjj««(oro&«).— TheofficialBtaffofan 
archbi«hop  orbishop,  fonimd  on  the  model  of  a  shepherd'B  cro-ik. 
Its  use  iH  of  great  antiquitj-,  bemg  probably  borrowed  in  the 
first  Christian  agc  from  the  rod  of  Moses',  the  staff  of  office  of 
the  ancient  judges,  or  the  sceptre  of  the  king.  St.  Isidore  i'f 
Seville,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  sixtli  centnry,  wnt«s  R.< 
foliowa,  in  his  treatise  Se  OffiHlg  EcdedaitiriK  .■  —  "  On  the 
bisbop  ia  beatowed  a  staff  at  the  time  of  his  consecration,  that  he 
inay,  aa  thia  aign  Buggestw,  both  goveni  and  rebuke  the  pc^ple 
rommitted  to  hia  clinrgc,  iind  yuppcrt  the  infirmitiea  nf  anrh  «s 


are  weak."  St.  CsaariuB  of  Arles  is  said,  by  the  autlior  of  hi.' 
Life,  to  baTe  uaed  the  paetoral  staff  on  all  occasions  ;  it  haying 
been  borne  before  him  by  one  of  his  clerks.  St,  Ctesarius 
flouriabed  A.D.  502.  Pope  Innocent  III.  refers  to  its  use  gene- 
rally,  when  explaining  wby  the  Roman  pontifFa  did  not  adopt «. 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  it  waa  adopted  in  certain  diocesft^ 
abont  the  aeventh  century  :  unireraally  in  theae  countriea  about 
three  centuries  later.  Ita  use  was  oi-dinary  amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  aa  appeara  by  the  (a)  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  {^)  ioe 
Ajiglo-Saxon  Pontifical  at  Rouen,  and  (y)  the  Pontifical  of  St. 
Dunstan  at  Paris,  Its  original  ahape  is  not  easily  detenmnw. 
It  waa  no  doubt  commonly  cnrred  likea  simple  crook,  but  some- 
timea  it  had  a  knob  or  bali  for  it*  head,  and  occaaionftlV  the  tł>p 
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was  Uke  &  Tau-cross,  T  i  an  ox&mple  of  which,  takon  f rom  an 
tincleat  specimen  at  Limburg,  is  łigured  in  the  accompany  wood- 
cut.  (See  Illustration,  Fig.  1.)  An  esample  of  the  Tau-crosa 
pastorał  staff  may  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  fi^re,  evidently  that 
*»£  a  biahop,  in  the  sculpture  at  the  entrance  of  the  Round  Tower 
of  the  Cathedral  chnrch  of  Brechin,  in  Scotland.  Ancient  Irish 
exainple«  are  of  great  »implifity  of  outliue,  and  are  aeldom 
'ntcd  to  ftiiy  exteiit,  beiiig  almost  always  simply  curve(l 


at  the  top.  About  the  eleventłi  ceutury,  the  use  of  the  pastorał 
Staff  became  generał,  and  it  was  always  given  at  episcopal  conse- 
crations.  It  was  cominonly  mnde  of  wood,  omamented  with 
precious  metal,  tabernacle-work,  and  jewels,  the  riehness  of 
which  was  developed  in  later  times.  Sometimes  it  had  two 
inacriptions  upon  it, — "Homo"  and  "Parce,"  reminding  its 
possesHor  that  being  bat  a  man  himself,  he  ought  to  watch  oyer 
hia  own  heart,  and  while  adminiftering  neeeasary  discipline 
agaiost  transgressors   of    God'8  law,  to   be  mild,  patient,  and 
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merciful  id  m  doiug.  In  the  tbirteenth  oentnry, 
preciouB  Stones,  onamels,  and  beaten  work  wert- 
added  to  the  generał  skill  of  the  designer ;  and 
this  was  the  cnstom  iu  England-for  many  genera- 
tions  afterwards.  An  example,  after  the  model 
and  in  the  spirit  of  twelfth-century  work,  ie 
giTen  in  the  drawing  of  the  late  Mr.  Sedding, 
acoompanying  this.  (See  Illustradon,  Fig.  2, 
on  the  preceding  page.)  Bishop  Fok's  pastorał 
staff  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  is  a  Terjr 
rich  and  curioua  specimen.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  staff  is  preaeryed  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
his  snccesBor,  and  tho  Yisitor  of  the  College, 
whensTer  he  officiat«H  there.  There  are  tdko 
some  fine  exampleK  in  the  British  and  South 
Kensington  Musennis.  That  in  the  accompany- 
ing  woodcut  (Hec  lUustration,  Fig.  8)  is  from 
the  late  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin'B  pencil.  To  the 
pastorał  staff,  juat  below  whcre  the  crook  ter- 
minated,  was  attached  a  eilk  or  linen  napkin, 
known  technically  as  the  "  VexiUura,"  whichthe 
holder  wrapped  round  the  metal  statf,  in  order 
not  to  stain  it  by  the  moisture  of  the  hand;'. 
{See  Yekillum.)  BishopB  and  archbishops  car- 
ried  the  stafif  in  their  left  hand,  in  order  to  leave 
the  right  free  for  giving  their  bleasing.  The 
head  of  the  crook  in  their  case  was  always 
tarned  outwards,  to  signify  extemal  jnrisdiction ; 
i,e.  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  possessed  over  a 
certain  diocese  or  prorince.  Anciently,  in  Eng- 
land,  both  abbots  and  abbesses  receiyed  the 
pastorał  stafF  at  their  consecration;  bnt  it  seems 
to  he  doubtfnl — for  evidence  on  the  subject  i^ 
conflicting,  it  not  contradictory — whether  those 
who  were  not  mitred  had  this  honour,  Special 
priTileges,  however,  were  given  by  the  Pope. 
Accoroung  to  the  modern  fioman  rite,  abbots  do 
receiye,  and  abbessee  do  not  receire,  the  pastorał 
staff.  In  some  Engłish  Roman  CathoHc  con- 
vents,  however,  the  staff  is  affixed  to  their  stall 
or  chair  of  office, — a  reninant  of  tradition  of  the 
inSnence  of  the  Samm  rite.  Since  the  Hefor- 
mation,  thongh  its  formal  deUyery  Iias  been 
^  al>ołisłied  in  the  Consecration  serrice,  many 
bishops    liare    traditiooalły   used  it;    amongst 
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others,  Łaud^  Goodman  of  Gloucester,  Wren,  Montague,  Cosin, 
Juxon,  Trelawney,  Morley;  and  many  othera  in  the  seyen- 
teentli  and  eighteenth  centories.  Łaud^s  staff  is  preseryed  at 
St.  Jolm^s  College,  Oxford.  A  stafiE  of  Bilver-gilt  remains  at 
York  Minster,  said  to  haye  belonged  to  a  post-Reformation 
Roman  Gatholic  bishop.  On  the  tombs  of  our  departed  prelates 
many  examples  occur;  e,g,  at  York,  LicMeld,  Chichester, 
Bristol,  Dnrham,  and  Westminster.  Anglicdn  bishops,  sińce  the 
Catholic  revival,  have  largelyre-adopted  the  pastorał  staff;  e.g., 
at  home,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Chichester,  Salisbury, 
Oxford,  Rochester,  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  and  Ely ;  in  the  colonies, 
the  Bishops  of  Cape-town,  Quebec,  Bombay,  Gh»hams-town, 
Peter-Maritzburg,  St.  Helena,  Honolulu,  and  several  others. 
Abbots  carry  the  pastorał  staff  with  its  crook  turned  inwards,  to 
symbolize  and  indicate  a  confined  and  limited  jurisdiction ;  that 
is,  a  jurisdiction  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  and  enclosures 
of  the  religious  house  over  which  they  preside. 

PASTORATE. — The  office,  estate,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  spiritual 
pastor. 

PASTORLESS. — Without  or  wanting  a  spiritual  pastor. 

PASTORSHIP.— The  office  or  rank  of  a  spiritual  pastor. 

PATAND.  —  In  old  English  church-building  Accounts  this 
term  is  used  to  designate  the  lower  raił  of  timber  in  any  construc- 
tion  of  timber. 

PATEN  ijjd^im,  patina). — 1.  A  plate.  2.  The  metal  dish — 
circular  in  form  —  used  for  the   offering  of  the  Bread  in  the 

Christian  Sacrifice.     In  the  Western  Church 

"^"^^■Wfc^^        it  is  commonly  smali ;    madę,   however,   in 

/^^^^^K.  \     proportion  to  the  chalice,  to  which  it  ordi- 

/    f   jft^m^  \  \   ^^^y  forms  the  cover.     The  simple  speci- 

'    I  EBiWaf        I   ™6^    ^^    ^^^    accompanying    illustration    is 

V  V  ^^^r   J  )  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Mr.  Welby  Pugin. 

It    is    better  for  practical    use  —  notwith- 

standing  the  contrary  in  old  examples — ^that 

^TBiT  the  disk   or   centrę   be    not   engrayed,   but 

l?e  left  quite  plain.  Comparatively  speaking, 
little  old  English  plate  remains,  because  the  wanton  and  wilful 
destruction  at  the  Ref ormation  was  so  great  and  uniyersal.  There 
are  some  ancient  specimens  at  York  Minster,  but  of  inferior 
metal;  possibly  taken  out  of  the  tombs  of  bishops  or  priests 
with  whom  they  were  buried.  Two  examples  in  silyer  remain  at 
Chichester,  and  a  third  of  latten  or  pewter.  A  paten  matching 
the  chaUce  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  belongs  to  that 
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society;  another^  with  a  chalice  to  match,  remains  at  West 
Drayton,  Middlesex;  a  third,  at  Nettlecombe,  Somersetshire. 
Most  of  the  older  Church-of-Bngland  plate  la  of  post-Reforma- 
tion  character,  and  of  very  poor  design.  The  ancient  forms 
and  types  are,  however,  being  generally  restored. 

PATERESSA  (Greek,  warlpnuaa,  nartpiZa),—!,  The  pastorał 
»taff  of  an  Oriental  prelatc.  2.  The  pastorał  staff  of  a  Greek 
patriarch. 

PATERNOSTER.— 1.  The  first  words  of  the  Latin  yersion  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  That  prayer  in  Latin  stands  thus  : — "  Pater 
noster  qui  es  in  coelis.  Sanctificetur  nomen  tuum.  Adveiiiat 
Regnum  tuum.  Fiat  yoluntas  tua,  sicut  in  coelo  et  in  terra. 
Panem  nostnim  ąuotidianum  da  nobis  hodie.  Et  dimitte  nobis 
debita  nostra,  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostris.  Et  ne 
nos  inducas  in  tentationem.  Sed  libera  noR  a  mało.  Amen." 
2.  A  rosary.     3.  A  chaplet  of  beads. 

PATIN.— /gc€  Patkn. 

PATRIARCH  (Greek,  vaTpŁQp\t}c;  Lsitiii,  patriarcha). — 1.  A 
patriarch.  This  term  was  anciently  and  strictly  applied  only  to 
the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  see  founded  by  St.  Peter,  where  the 
faithful  foUowers  of  Christ  were  first  called  Christians ;  but  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  bishops  of  Romę,  fe^onstantinople  (New 
Komę),  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  Ijatin  Church  patri- 
•nrchs  have  a  cross  of  honour  and  office  borne  before  them.  2.  An 
Kastern  legate,  with  special  powers,  sent  through  suffragan 
dioceses,  at  particular  times,  on  special  occasions.  8.  A  dignitary 
superior  to  the  order  of  archbishops. 

PATRIARCHAL.— Of  or  belonging  to  patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHAL  CHURCHES.  —  The  five  patriarcha! 
churches  of  Romę  are  those  of  St.  John  Lateran  (the  Popc^^s 
eathedral),  St.  Mary  the  Greater,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
liawrence. 

PATRIARCHAL  CROSS.— In  heraldry,  a  cross  in  which  the 
shaft  is  twico  crossed,  the  lower  arms  being  longer  than  the 
upper  ones. 

PATRIARCHATE.— 1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  patriarch.     2.  The  house  of  residence  or  palące  of  a  patriarch. 

PATRIARCHISM.— The  being  govemed  by  a  patriarch. 

PATRIARCHS  OF  SCRIPTURE.— The  f athers  or  heads  of 
families  of  the  Jewish  people,  together  with  the  most  distinguished 
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rulers  of  the  same.  The  cliief  personages  of  ancieiit  Jowish 
history,  often  represented  in  Christian  art.  Ou  the  paintings, 
carrings,  sculpture,  and  stained  glass  of  media9val  times,  the 
Scripture  patriarcha  are  generally  represented  by  some  particular 
act  recorded  in  Bibie  history.  Noah  looks  out  of  the  ark  at  the 
dove  with  an  oUve-branch ;  Abraham  grasps  a  huge  sword  ready 
to  kill  his  son  Isaac^  who  is  kneeling^on  an  altar^  an  angel  holding 
the  sword,  while  beside  is  the  ram  caught  in  some  bushes ;  Esau 
eomes  to  Isaae,  who  is  seated^  with  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  Joseph  is 
represented  talking  with  his  brethren ;  Moses  kneels  bef ore  an 
altari  to  whom  God  Almighty  speaks  as  out  of  a  cloud ;  David  is 
kneeling, — an  angel  above  holds  a  sword;  Solomon,  in  a  rich 
tunic,  stands  under  an  arch,  while  in  the  distance  is  a  represen- 
tation  of  the  Tempie  at  Jerusalem. 

PATRIARCHSHIP.— The  office,  position,  dignity,  or  juris- 
diction  of  a  patriarch. 

PATRIPASSIANS.— An  ancient  heretical  sect,  which  taught 
that  God  the  Father  suftered  with  the  Son  in  making  the  atone- 
ment. 

PATRISTIC— Pertaining  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church 
Uuiyersal. 

PATROCINIA.— >SW'  Relics. 

PATRON. — 1.  A  protector.  2.  A  supporter.  3.  One  who 
has  the  gift  and  disposition  of  a  benefice. 

PATRON  SAINT  (Latin,  paironus), — A  patron  saint  is  one 
who  is  regarded  as  the  peculiar  protector  of  (a)  a  country,  (j3)  a 
community,  (y)  a  profession,  or  (8)  an  individual.  In  the  Middle 
A  ges  almost  every  trade  or  calling,  having  its  guild  or  confra- 
ternity,  had  likewise  its  patron  saint ;  a  custom  not  quite  extinct 
amongst  the  rich  and  ancient  guilds  of  the  City  of  London.  So 
likewise,  indiyiduals  had  their  patron  saints,  chosen  at  baptism,  and 
i-atified  at  confirmation,  under  whose  spiritual  protection  and  in- 
tercession  they  lived.  Churches,  likewise,  were  dedicated  to  God, 
in  honour  of  some  particular  saint  or  saints,  and  the  day  of  the 
Hunual  recurrence  of  the  dedication  was  obsenred  as  a  solemnity. 
Cities,  too,  had  their  patron  saints ;  in  some  cases,  because  tho 
cathedral  church  of  the  same  was  dedicated  to  a  particular  saint. 
Dioceses,  likewise,  were  anciently  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
certain  saints,  a  custom  universally  followed  in  England  by  our 
ancient  churchmen,  and  observed  by  Anglo-Roman  Catholics 
when  their  new  hierarchy  was  created  by  the  Bishop  of  Romę. 
The  f oUowing  are  patron  saints  of  countriesj — (1)  Austria,  Sti 
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Leopold ;  (2)  Bavaria,  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary ;  (3)  BoŁemia, 
St.  John  Nepomncene ;  (4)  Burgundy,  the  Blessed  Tirgin 
Mary;  (5)  Denmark,  St.  Finnan;  (6)  England,  our  Lady  and 
8t.  George  of  Cappadocia ;  (7)  France,  our  Jjady  and  St.  Denie ; 
(8)  Germany,  St.  Bnnifaoe ;  (9)  Hanover,  tbe  Blessed  Yirgin 
Mary;  (10)  Hungary,  St.  Lewis;  (II)  Ireland,  our  Lady 
and  St.  Patrick ;  (12)  Italy,  St.  Anthony  [some  say  St. 
Ambrose]  ;  (13)  Naples,  St.  Januarius ;  (14)  Norway,  our 
Lady  and  St.  John;  (!-'')  Parma,  St.  Hilary;  (16)  Poland, 
St.  StanislauB  Kotskaj  (17)  Portugal,  St.  Sebastian;  (18) 
Prussia,  St.  Adalbert;  (19)  Riissia,  our  Lady  and  St.  Tladimir 
[some  say  St.  Nicholas]  ;  (20)  Sardinia,  our  Lady ;  (21)  Scotland, 
St.  Andrew ;  (22)  Sicily,  St.  George ;  (23)  Spain,  St.  James ; 
(24)  Sweden,  Our  Lady  and  St.  Bridget;  (2-'.)  Walea,  St.  David, 
ArchbisLop  of  Caerleon.  The  foUowing  are  the  patron  eaints  of 
certain  cities:— (1)  Aberdeen,  St.  Nichola.-;;  (2)  Antwerp,  St. 
Norbert;  (3)  Brussela,  St.  Gudule;  (4)  Cologne,  St.  Ureuk; 
(5)  Edinburgh,  St.  Giles;  (6)  Genoa,  St.  George;  (7)  Ghent, 
St.  Bavon;  (8)  Lisbon,  St.  Yincent;  (9)  Mechlin,  St.  Eomuold; 
(10)  Milau,  St.  Ambrose;  (11)  Mentz, St. Boniface ;  (12)  Naples, 
St.  Januariua ;  {l'S]  Nuremberg,  St.  Sebald;  (14)  Orford,  St 
Frideswidej  (15)  Paris,  St.  Geue\-ieve;  (16)  Home,  St.  Peter; 
(17)  Vienna,  St.  Stephen;  (18)  Yenice,  St.  Mark.  [See  Husen- 
beth'8  Emblems  of  Saints,  second  edition,  Lougmaud ;  and  I7łc 
Ktilendar  ofthe  Frayer-bool.;  Oxford,  1866.) 


PAX. — A  smali  tablet  of  iTory,  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold  or 
silyer,  or  of  some  inferior  metal,  ueed  in  the  Western  Church  for 
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giyinc  the  kiss  of  peace  during  the  offering  of  the  Chriatian 
tincriSce.  It  is  sometimes  adomed  with  a  representation  of  the 
AnnnuciatioD,  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
Cracifision,  th©  Reaurrection  of  our  Lord,  or  of  Hia  Aficeusion. 
SeTeral  old  examples  exist.  That  in  the  engraymg  here  giveQ, 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  beaten  and  engraved  work,  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Mr,  Welby  Pugin. — See  OscuLłTOBiUH. 

PAX.BREDE.— See  Osculatoeium. 

PAX-BOARD.— 5ee  OacoLATORiOM, 

PAXILLIUM. — See  Osodlatoricm. 

PAX  YOBISCTJM.— A  greeting  or  BaktatioU,  frequeutly 
madę  by  th©  biahop,  priest,  or  officiant  in  the  pnblic  serrices  of 
the  ChuTch.  At  Pontifieal  High  Masa,  this  occure  after  the 
Gloria  in  exceUin,  and  again  after  the  Pater  Noater,  before  th« 
Agnus  Dei. 

PAYNIM.— 1.  Pagan.     i.  Infidel.     ;J.  Heathen. 

PEARŁ. — A  term  sometimea  uaed  to  designat«  a  particie  o£ 
the  Blessed  Hacrament.  In  the  Oriental  Church  this  t«rm  is  still 
current.  It  occnrs  in  a  nibricof  the  Liturgyof  St.  Chrysostom, 
ti8  also  in  one  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jem- 
Halem.  (Sec  Goar's  Euehohgion,  p.  86,  ed.  Parie ;  fcJt.  Cyril, 
Oatechet.My8t.,2l.) 

PBCTORAL  (Ij^ńu,  peciorala).— 
■ — A  sauare  plate  of  gold  or  silyer, 
cither  jewelled  or  enamelled,  some- 
times  ■wom  by   Englinh  and  other 
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bishops   on   the    breaat,   oTer    the   chasuble,    at   Mass.      It   is 
aometimeB  called  a   Rationale   or   Rational.     Its   use  appears 
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to  liave  been  cominon  duińng  the  Middle  Ages,  for  seyei-al  ex- 
amples  occur  on  monamental  effigies ;  but  since  the  fonrteenth 
centniy  it  seems  to  haye  been  disnsed.     It  was  placed  round  the 
neck,  and  hang  on  the  breast,  either  by  a  chain  of  gold,  or  br 
three  or  morę  silyer-gilt  pearUheaded  pins.     It  may  be  seen  oii 
the  effigy  of  Binhop  Gyffard^  in  Worcester  Cathedral ;  also  oii 
that  of  another  bishop,  whose  name  is  unknown,  in  the  Ladye 
chapel  of  the  same.     It  also  appears  on  the  effigy  of  Laurenct- 
St.  Martin^  Bishop  of  Rochester,  A.D.  1274,  in  Rochester  Cathe- 
dral.    The  example6  given  in  the  accompanying  illnstrations  are 
taken,  one  from  sculpture  at  Rheims,  in  which  the  peetoral  is 
f astened  by  a  chain  on  the  breast  of  an  archbishop,  who  wears  thv 
pallium;  the  other,  from  an  incised  slab  at  Freiburg,  represent- 
mg  a  bishop  or  abbot,  in  which  the  peetoral,  springing  from  the 
top  of  the  pillar  of  the  chasuble^  seems  to  be  formed  of  em- 
broidery.     {See  Illnstrations,  Figs.  1  and  2.) 

PECTORAL  CROSS.— A  ci-oss  worn  i^und  the  neck  by  ^ 
golden  chain^  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  others,  indicating 

jurisdiction.  Most  Roman  CathoKc  writers 
of  authority  allow  that  the  peetoral  cross 
was  not  commonly  used  until  the  niiddlc 
of  the  sixteenth  ccntury,  though  somc 
earlier  exaraples  of  its  being  worn — 
amongst  others,  by  St.  Alphege,  of  Can- 
terbury — ara  occasionally  tjuoted  by  foreign 
writers  on  Ritual.  Abroad,  however,  it.^ 
use,  in  some  shape,  commenced earlier;  for 
it  is  found  occaaionally  in  Flemish  and 
Italian  illuminations,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  in  Spanish  sculpture;  e,g,,  al 
the  Cathedral  of  Salamanca.  Dnrandus, 
Bishop  of  Mendę,  enuinerates  it  among^r 
episcopal  ornament s  {łiałionaley  lib.  iii. 
cap.  3).  It  possibly  came  into  use,  i  u 
the  first  instance,  as  a  reliquarj',  formed 
Itt  the  shape  of  a  cross.     {See  Illustration.) 

PECTORAL  CRUCIFIX.— A  cruci6x  worn  i-ound  the  neck 
of  a  bishop  instead  of  a  peetoral  cross.  Such  crucifixes  wen' 
commonly  of  the  naturę  of  reliquaries,  opening  at  the  back,  so 
that  the  relics  could  be  at  once  preserved  and  seen.  There  is  a 
representation  of  a  peetoral  crucifix — ^probably  a  reliquary — ^iii 
the  portrait  of  a  German  bishop  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
style  of  Hans  Holbein,  if  not  from  his  pencil,  in  rochet,  black 
mozetta,  and  biretta,  in  the  author^s  possessiou . 
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PECULIARS  (DEANS  OF).— Deans  of  colleciate  or  paro- 
chial  chnrches,  which  are  extra-dioce8aii^  exerci8ing  supremę 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  churches.  Westminster  Abbey  is  an 
example  of  the  former  case.  Battle,  Wolverhampton,  Guemsey, 
and  St.  Stephen^s,  Launceston,  were  examples  of  the  latter. 

PEDALES.  —  1.  An  old  English  term  for  carpets  placed 
before  the  altar  in  churches.  2.  Also  for  omamental  mats  and 
rugs  spread  before  the  bishop^s  throne,  on  the  floor  o^  the  pulpit, 
or  at  the  lectem.  8.  This  term  is  also  used  to  designate  shoes 
of  cloth  or  velvet,  used  by  clerics  in  Divine  service. 

PEDALIA. — Foot-cloths  for  spreading  in  churches,  anciently 
niade  of  the  skiiis  of  animals  killed  in  the  chasc  ;  but  these  were 
forbidden  in  the  mediaeyal  age,  and  Eastern  carpets  were  not 
unfi-eąuently  substituted. 

PEDANICS. — A  name  for  the  shoes  or  sandals  of  pilgrims. 
PEDE-CARPBT.— *V€je  Altar-carpbt. 

PEDE-CLOTH.— »SW  Altar-carpet. 

PEDELARIUM. — A  term  to  designate  the  solemn  washing  of 
the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  on  Maundy-Thursday. 

PEDE-MAT. — See  Altar-carpet. 

PEDE-PACE.— 1.  A  predella.  2.  An  altar  foot-pace.  3. 
That  step  iinmediately  in  front  of  an  altar,  on  which  the  priest 
t^tands  during  the  ottering  of  the  Christian  Sacrificc. 

1*EDE-STEP.— *S'ee  Pedb-pace. 

PEG-TANKARD. — A  peculiar  kind  of  mediaeral  di'inking- 
cup,  usually  of  silver,  with  pegs  to  regulate  the  amount  of  drink 
taken  by  each  person  who  partook  or  it.  These  tankards  were 
i-eferred  to  in  some  ancient  English  canons,  which  say  "  ut 
Presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nec  s,Apinna8  bibant.'* 

PELAGIANS.  —  A  sect  of  heretics  who  arose  in  the  łifth 
century.  They  deuied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  affirming  that 
sin  desceuded  to  Adamus  issue,  not  by  propagation,  but  by  imi- 
tation ;  that  Adam  was  mortal  by  naturę  and  coudition  before 
the  Fali ;  that  our  being  as  men  was  from  God,  but  our  being 
just  was  from  ourselves.  They  likewise  denied  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  grace  of  God. 

PELICAN  IN  HER  PIETY  (THE).  — A  medice^al  symbol 
or  Christian  emblem,  representing  a  pelican  feeding  her  young 
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from  the  blood  of  her  own  breast^ — a  symbol  o£  our  Blessed 
Sayiour  giying  Himself  for  the  ransom  and  redemption  of  the 
whole  world.  This  symbol  is  frequently  found  represented  both 
in  scolpture  and  painting  in  ancient  churches,  and  ia  now  yery 
commonly  used  in  chapels  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

PENANCE. —  1.  The  work,  suffering,  or  labour  towhidia 
person  yoluntarily  subjects  himself^  or  which  is  imposed  npon 
him  by  autHority  as  a  punishment  for  his  faults^  or  as  an  expres- 
sion  of  repentance.  2.  An  act  imposed  by  a  confessor  or  director 
upon  his  penitent  to  test  the  reaUty  of  the  contrition  and  good 
resolutions  of  the  latter. 

PENANCE  (SACRAMENT  OF).— The  Sacrament  ofPenance 
is  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  the  ministry  of 
a  priest,  actual  sins  are  remitted,  and  the  conscience  is  released 
from  all  bonds  by  which  it  may  be  bonnd.  In  this  sacrament  the 
eternal  punishment  dne  to  sin  is  also  remitted,  and  part^  or  the 
whole,  of  the  temporal  punishment,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  penitent. 

PENCILS. — Smali  streamers  or  bannei^s  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  lance  in  media&yal  times,  adorned  with  the  coat-armour  of  the 
esąuire  by  whom  it  was  borne. 

PENITENT. — 1.  A  person  who  is  sorry  for  his  past  sins.  2. 
A  technical  term  for  one  making  a  special  confession  to  God's 
ambassador,  the  parish  priest,  or  to  any  other  priest  formally 
licensed  to  receive  confessions. 

PENITENTIAL. — ^A  volume  containing  directions  andinstnic- 
tions  for  confessors,  with  cases  of  conscience  stated,  solyed,  and 
answered,  together  with  a  large  collection  of  precedents  for  the 
gaidance  of  the  confessor. 

PENITENTIALE.— Sfee  Penitential. 

PENITENTIALLY.— In  a  penitent  manner. 

PENITENTIAL  PSALMS.— They  are  as  follows  :  Psalm  vi., 
Bominey  ne  in  furorę;  xxxii.,  Beałi  ąuomm ;  xxxviii.,  Domine, 
ne  in  furorę  ;  li.,  Mis&i^ere  ;  cii.,  Dominem  exaudi;  cxxx..  Be  pro- 
fundisy  and  Psalm  cxlviii.,  Bomine  exaudi.  They  are  all  appointed 
to  be  used  in  the  seryices  for  Ash-Wednesday  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

PENITENTIARY. — 1.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and 
measures  of  penance.    2.  An  ecclesiastic  appointed  by  eome  com- 
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munity  or  bishop  of  a  diocese  to  consider  special  cases  of  con- 
science^  and  to  deal  with  those  which  ordinary  parish  priests 
are  Łeld  to  be  ordinarily  unaatliorized  to  determine,  3.  A 
reformatory  for  penitents. 

PENITENTIAEY  (CANON).  — The  canon  of  a  cathedral 
chapter^  duły  appointed  to  consider  reserved  cases  of  conscience, 
and  to  deal  with  them  according  to  the  laws  and  precedents  of  • 
the  Church, 

PBNITENTIARY  (CARDINAL).— A  cardinal  at  Romę,  to 
whom  all  special  reserved  cases  are  finally  referred,  in  order  that 
he  may  pronounce  judgment  thereupon,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  precepts  of  the  Łatin  Church.  His  decision,  and  the 
decree  embodying  it,  are  binding  on  those  who  refer  the  case  or 
cases  to  Romę. 

PBNITBNTS. — 1.  A  term  used  to  designate  certain  religious 
confratemities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  2.  In  the  early 
Church  this  term  was  given  to  a  large  class  of  people  who,  haying 
lapsed  from  Cathohcism,  retumed  in  sorrow  and  contrition  to  the 
f old.  They  were  diyided  into  the  f oUowing  diyisions :  (a)  weepers, 
(/3)  hearers,  (y)  kneelers,  and  (8)  standers. 

PBNNY  {SsjLou,  penig) , — The  current  silver  money  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestoi*s.  It  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  silver 
threepence  now.  Five  of  these  pennies  madę  a  Saxon  shilling, 
and  thirty  madę  a  mark.     It  was  commonly  stamped  with  a 


cross. 


PBNSILE  TABLES.— 1.  Tables  in  a  church  on' which  a  list 
of  miracles  wrought  therein  are  registered  for  the  pubhc  benefit. 
2.  Tables  containing  a  Ust  of  benefactions  to  a  church  or  reli- 
gious  house.  3.  Tables  containing  a  list  of  those  who  liave 
enriched  by  gifts  any  shrine  or  altar  of  a  patron  saint. 

PBNTBCOST  (Greek,  irci;r€ieo<rryi).— 1.  A  solemn  feast  of  the 
Jews,  so  called,  because  itwas  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  Passover.  It  was  also  called  ^^  The  Feast  of  Weeks/'  from 
its  being  8even  weeks  from  the  third  day  of  the  Passover.  2. 
The  feast  of  Whit-Sunday,  a  festiyal  of  the  Church  Uniyersal, 
()bserved  annually,  in  remembrance  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove  upon  the  Apostles. 

PBNTBCOSTAL.— Of  or  belonging  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

PBNTECOSTALS.— Offerings  anciently  madę  on  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  to  the  parish  priest. 
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PBNTBCOST ARION  (Greek,  irivTi,ieo<n-a>oi;).— The  naine 
of  an  Oriental  service-book,  containing  the  special  offices  of  the 
Church  froin  the  feast  of  Easter  to  the  octave  of  Whit-Sunday. 

riENTHKOSTOS  (n€VTł|ico<jróv).— A  Greek  term  for  thefiftr- 
firat  Psalm. 

PERCLOSE.— *Sec  Parclosk. 

PERFECTIONISM.— The  doetrine  of  the  Perfectionists. 

PERPECTIONIST.— 1.  One  who  preteuds  to  perfection  lurc 
below.     2.  An  enthusiast  in  religion. 

PERGENlNG.-.SVe  Pargktikg. 

PERGETING.-sSet'  Paroiting. 

PERISTERION.  —  The  Greek  term  for  a  sacred  vessel  or 
Imugfing  tabernaele,  formed  like  a  dove,  suspended  over  a  high 
altar,  to  contain  the  Blessed  Sacrament  both  for  the  worship  and 
adoratioi)  of  the  faithful  a^s  well  as  for  the  communion  of  the  sick. 
— Set*  CoLUMBA  and  Doyk. 

PERNOCTATION. — A  deyotional  exerci8e  contmued  through 
the  niglu. 

PERPENDirULAR  ARCHITECTURE.  — A  term  nsed  to 
designate  the  Third  Pointed  style ;  named  "  Perpendicular ''  od 
account  of  t\\v  arrangement  of  the  tracery,  which  consists  of 
perpendicular  Hnt^,  and  fonns  one  of  its  most  striking  featores. 
The  numlding^  of  this  s^tyle  are  not  eqoal  to  those  of  previon? 
styU*s,  but  the  enrichments  are  effective.  The  use  of  transom.^ 
(Mxtssing  the  muUious  of  winduws  at  right  angles  is  a  feature  oi 
this  $tyk^,  which  gradually  deteriorated>  until  it  gare  place  to 
restonnl  Pagan  tY|K^^, 

PERSONA,— .NVt-  Paksun. 

PERTK^A. — 1.  The  term  sometimes  used  to  describe  a  cruss- 
beam  plaoed  jmrallel  with  the  altar,  either  abore  it  or  before  it, 
u{x>n  which  l^eani  permanent  shrines  rested,  or  refiąuaries  were 
ox{H^sed,  on  N{Hvial  anniversaries  and  parcicalar  occasions.  2. 
It  wa«i  somotimi^  als<^  used  to  designate  a  beam  across  a  chancel 
arch,  i»r  in  fnmt  i»f  an  altar  hiirh  np  in  the  nnif,  from  which 
dojHnidtHl  on    chains   i*andK*:>iicfcs,    ct»ronse,    or   nKiTtars.  —  iS". 

PETER  S  PENOE,— l^ift>  roluntarilr  madę  to  the  succes^^or 
of  8l,  Peter,  that  is,  to  the  Poj^.  Anciently,  in  Engłai&d,  as  iu 
othcr  C«tholic  c^^untries,  oik*  penny  was  giTen  ererr  year  to  the 
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fund  known  by  this  name^  for  coUecting  and  transmitting  which 
the  Holy  Father  had  many  earnest^  hard-working,  and  eminent 
agents  in  all  his  spiritual  dominions.  This  tribute  is  said  to  haye 
been  given  first  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxon8,  in  his  pilgńmage 
to  Romę,  A.D.  793.  The  giving  of  the  tribute  was  prohibited 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  abrogated  altogether  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIT. 

PETITION.— A^ec  Prayer. 

PETRINB  LITURGY.  — 1-.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter.  2. 
That  Liturgy  used  at  Romę,  which  tradition  maintained  to  have 
l)een  drawn  up  by  St.  Peter. 

PETTY  CANON.— .SVe  Minor  Canon. 

PETTY  PREBBNDARY.->Sfee  Sub-Prkbendary. 

PEW. — 1.  A  stall  in  a  church  or  choir.  2.  An  onclosed  stall 
with  a  door  in  a  church  for  any  particular  family.  3.  An  erec- 
tion  of  wood  of  considerable  height,  commonly  square,  or  in 
shape  like  a  parallelogram,  which  came  into  use  for  undevotional 
purposes  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  or  imraediately  after  that 
period. 

PHANON. — The  Greek  term  for  a  maniple. 

PHELONION  (Greek,  ^Acii/ioi;,  <^£X«Sv„c).  — 1.  The  chief 
Oriental  garment  of  the  pacrificing  priest.  2.  Tho  Greek  term 
for  a  chaauble. 

PHIBLA  (Greek,  <j>((iXa), — A  word  borrowed  from  the  Łatin 
fihtila,  signifying  a  brooch  or  morse. — See  Morse. 

<I>IAAKOAOY0O2  (4>iXoic<{Xoufloc).  —  1.  A  worshipper  at 
church.  2.  A  devoted  attendant  at  Christian  services.  3.  A 
church-goer.     4.  A  devotee. 

PHYLACTERIUM  (Greek,  ^v\aKrhpiov).  —  \,  A  reliąuary. 
2.  An  amulet.     3.  A  charra.     4.  A  Jewish  phylactery. 

PHYLACTERY  (Greek,  ^v\aKT6v).—\.  A  linen  border,  on 
which  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  or  other  writinga  were  inscribed, 
wom  by  certain  of  the  Jews  across  the  forehead  on  soleniu  occa- 
sions.  2.  An  Eastem  term  for  a  reliąuary,  pectoral  cross,  or 
lit  tle  shrine,  containing  the  relics  of  the  saints  and  martyrs. 

*nTA,  TA  (<tfCyray  ra).— The  Epiphany. 

4>OTArQNlKA  (4>aira7aiyijca). — Short  hymns  in  honour  of 
God,  the  Giver  of  Light  and  Life. 
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* 

PIE  (Latin^  pica). — ^A  term  used  to  designate  certain  rubiics — 
which  had  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  during  the  Middle 
Ages — ^prefixed  to  the  Salisbury  Breyiary,  containing  instruc- 
tions^  not  very  clearły  set  forth,  as  to  the  modę  of  reciting*  the 
Diyine  senrice  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England. 

PIED  FRIARS. — Members  of  a  religious  order,  called  ex- 
pressly  "Pratres  de  Pica/'  from  their  habit  being  black  and 
white,  like  a  magpie.  There  was  anciently  a  eonyent  of  Pled 
Priars  in  Norwich,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  per  Mountergate.  The  seoond  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in 
1274,  Buppressed  seyeral  mendicant  orders,  as  their  number  had 
exce88ively  increased ;  although  their  undue  multiplication  had 
been  previously  prohibited  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  fourtb 
Council  of  Łateran  in  1215.  In  the  sizth  and  last  session  of 
the  second  of  Lyons,  the  first  decree  alluded  to  the  former  pro- 
hibition,  and  complained  that  neyertheless  the  number  of  orders 
had  gone  on  increasing ;  and  that  some  indiyiduals  had  had  the 
temerity  to  introduce  several  orders,  especially  of  mendicant 
friars,  without  approbation.  Wherefore  the  decree  proceeds  to 
revoke  all  mendicant  orders  introduced  sińce  the  fourth  Gńeneral 
Council  of  Lateran,  which  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
'See.  Among  these  were  the  Friars  of  the  Sack — ''  Fratres  de 
Sacco,  siye  de  PoDnitentia,'' — ^who  had  a  convent  in  Norwich ; 
and  also  the  Pied  Friars — "  Fratres  de  Pica."  The  above  decree, 
however,  expressly  permits  the  Carmelites  to  remain. 

PIENTANTIA. — A  smali  portion  of  a  superior  kind  of  food 
to  that  generally  eaten  in  religious  houses,  distributed  to  the 
brethren  on  the  recurrence  of  special  solemn  anniyersaries  and 
high  religious  festiyals. 

PIETA. — 1 .  An  Italian  term' for  a  piece  of  sculpture  represent- 
ing  our  Blessed  Saviour  as  dead,  and  reclining  in  the  arms  of 
His  Mother.  2.  This  term  is  Ukewise  giveu  to  a  picture  repre- 
senting  the  same  sorrowfiil  mystery. 

PIGNORA  SANCTORUM.— fi^ee  Rblics. 
PILLAR  SAlWrS.—See  Stylites. 

PISCINA  (Italian). — A  water-drain,  sometimes  termed  a 
layatory,  consisting  of  a  shallow  stone  basin  or  sink,  commonly 
circular,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  carry  off  the  water.  It  is 
commonly  found  in  England  under  an  arch,  in  a  recess  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  so  placed  that  it  may  conveniently 
receiye  the  water  in  which  the  officiating  priest  washes  his  hands 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  after  the  OflTer- 
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tory,  or  in  which  the  feacred  yessels  are  finally  washed  at  the  close 
of  the  senrice,  bef ore  they  are  put  away .  Sometimes  the  credence- 
ledge  for  the  cruets  is  likewise  placed  under  the  same  arch,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  stone  bracket.  Several  Norman  or  Boman- 
esque  piscinas  exist;  e,g,  at  Towersey,  Bueks;  Ryarsh,  Kent; 
St.  Martin^s,  Leicester ;  Cromarsh,  Oxon,  and  in  the  crypt  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

PITY  (OUR  LADY  OF).— A  representation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  bearing  the  sacred  Body  of  her  Divine  Son  after  It 
was  taken  down  from  the  Cross. 

VlK.—8ee  Ptx. 

PIX-VEIL.— .Vcc  Pyx-cloth. 

PLACEBO. — A  term  to  designate  the  old  English  yespers  for 
the  dead,  so  called  because  the  antiphon  commenced  with  placebo, 

PLAIN  SER  VICE. — A  modem  Anglican  term  designating  a 
seryice,  whether  Eucharistic  or  of  the  choir;  that  is,  an  office  in 
contradistinction  to  a  sacramental  act,  which  is  (a)  simply  read, 
03)  sung  on  one  notę,  or  (y)  "  pronounced  '*  without  any  musical 
or  chorał  accompaniment. 

PLAIN  SONG  (Latin,  canłus  planus),  —  Ancient  Church 
musie,  which  tradition  declares  to  have  been  arranged  by  Pope 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  for  use  in  Divine  seryice.  It  is  marked 
by  great  solemnity  and  simplicity  in  its  characteristics,  and  is 
fuli  of  dignity. 

PLANETA  (Latin). — 1.  A  term  for  a  chasuble.  2.  Also  used 
to  designate  the  f  olded  chasuble  which  the  deacon  and  subdeacon 
at  High  Mass  use  at  certain  solemn  periods  in  place  respectively 
of  the  dalmatic  and  tunicle. 

PLATFORM. — 1.  That  highest  step  above  those  for  the  deacon 
and  subdeacon,  on  which  an  altar  stands.  2.  The  priest^s  step 
at  a  Christian  altar.  3.  A  construction  on  which  an  episcopal 
chair,  and  the  chair  of  a  king  or  queen  at  coronations,  is  placed. 
— See  Pbedełla. 

PLENARY  INDULGENCE.— An  indulgence  is  a  remission 
granted  by  the  Church  to  those  who  are  already  free  from  the 
guilt  of  all  mortal  sin,  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  temporal 
pains  due  for  sins  already  forgiyen.  By  temporal,  as  distin- 
gnished  from  etemal  punishment,  is  meant  punishment  which 
is  due  for  sin,  and  which  is  to  be  undergone  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next.     Repentance  for  past  sin  may  be  so  great  as  to 
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obtain  from  God  thc  remission^  botłi  of  the  gnili  and  of  the 
punishment ;  but  often^  through  the  imperfection  of  our  repent- 
ance^  some  punishment  remains  due  for  sin  after  the  guilt  has 
been  removed.  Indulgences  are  granted  on  the  condition  of  the 
performance  of  certain  specified  good  works ;  and  they  cannot 
be  gained  by  any  one  who  is  not  free  from  the  guilt  of  all 
grievous  sin. 

PLICATA. — ^A  term  used  to  designate  the  folded  chasiible, 
worn  instead  of  the  dalmatic  and  tunic  respectively,  by  the 
(łeacon  and  siibdeacon  at  certain  penitential  seasons. 

PLOUGH  ALMS. — ^Alms  given  upon  the  use  of  a  plough  for 
church  purposes  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

PLOUGH  MONDAY.— The  first  Monday  after  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany,  upon  whicli,  in  early  times,  alms  were  offered  to 
God  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  at  the  time  of  ploughing  the 
land^  and  to  obtaiu  a  blessing  upon  the  tilling  and  seeding  of  it. 

PLURALITY. — The  holding  of  morę  than  one  benefice,  with 
oure  of  souls,  by  one  cleric.  This  was  an  abuse,  exceedinglv 
common  in  England  during  medi8Bval  times,  and  became  the 
cause  of  the  sorest  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  faithful.  Many 
foi-eign  ecclesiastics  obtained  preferments  of  dignity,  but  never 
fulfilled  the  corresponding  obligations,  seyeral  of  them  being 
inducted  or  instituted  by  deputy,  and  never  coming  to  England 
at  all.  Dispensations  were  given  by  the  Popes  for  these  abu5?es, 
but  such  dispensations  were  exceedingly  disliked.  Plnralities 
were  abolished  by  Act  1   &  2  Yictoria,  100. 

PLUVIALE  (Latin,  cappa  })luvialis). — A  term  for  an  out-door 
cope }  such  a  cope  as  is  worn  at  funerals  or  similar  extemal  pro- 
cessions.  This  word  was  also  applied  to  the  dark  cloth  or  serge 
copes  commonly  worn  by  the  canons  of  our  ancient  cathedrals, 
which,  at  ordinary  times,  were  plain,  and  wholly,  or  almo^^l 
whoUy,  unadomed. — See  Oappa  Chobałis. 

POCULARY. — 1.  A  domestie  drinking-cup.    2.  A  beaker. 

PODERIS. — Any  yestment  which  reaches  to  the  feet.  Henee, 
(1)  a  cassock,  (2)  a  surplice,  (3)  an  alb. 

PCENULA  {ói\iljvŁov).  —  The  Eastem  term  Latinized  and 
adopted  in  the  West,  for  the  chasuble  or  sacrificial  garment  of 
the  Christian  priesthood. — See  Chasuble. 

POLYPTYCH.— 1.  A  set  of  tablets  or  portable  writing-tables. 
2.  A  coUection  of  miscellaneous  memoranda  on  yarious  sheets  t>f 
vellum  or  paper. 
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POME  (Lstin,  pomuni). — ^A  bali  of  precious  metale  brass^  or 
latten^  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter^  shaped  Jike  an 
apple^  with  a  smali  hole  and  screw  at  the  top^  by  wldcb  the 
yessel  was  filled  with  hot  water^  so  that  the  priest  at  Mass^ 
during  the  winter  months^  might  so  warm  his  fingers  that  all  the 
manuał  actions  could  be  performed  with  decency,  exactne6fB, 
care,  and  reverence. 

POMEGrRANATE. — A  device,  signifymg  the  richness  of 
Divine  grace,  freąuently  foimd  on  ancient  embroidery,  painting, 
and  illuminations. 

POMELL.— 566  FiNlAL. 

POMET-TOWER. — ^A  tower  capped  with  a  circular  covering 
resembling  an  apple ;  hence  its  name. 

PONCER. — ^An  episcopal  thumbstall,  apparently  peculiar  to 
the  Church  of  England,  madę  of  gold  or  silver,  and  richly 
jewelled.  It  was  placed  over  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
bishop,  after  he  had  dipped  his  thumb  into  the  Holy  Oil,  so  as  to 
avoid  soiling  the  episcopal  vestments.  This  ornament  is  specified 
in  a  Sarum  Pontifical,  still  existing,  thus : — ''  Postea  lavet 
[episcopus]  manus  suas  si  voluerit,  rei  imponatur  digitale  vel 
ponsir  quousque  lavat  manus  suas." — 8ee  Thumbstall. 

PONSIR. — See  Thumbstall  and  Poncer. 

PONTIFF.— A  title  of  some  of  the  chief  bishops  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  commonly  speaking,  of  all  bishops.  This 
term,  however,  is  usually  applied  exclu8ively  to  the  Bishop  of 
Romę. 

PONTIFICAL.  —  A  rolume  containing  all  the  services  in 
which  a  bishop  takes  the  chief  or  particular  part. 

PONTIFICALE.— /S6e  Pontifical. 

PONTIFICALIA.— The  official  insignia  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
i.  6.  mitrę,  ring,  pectoral  cross,  pastorał  staff,  &c. 

PONTIFICALLY  ASSISTING.— A  term  used  to  designate 
that  part  which  a  bishop  takes  in  any  solemn  f  unction  in  which 
he  himself  is  not  the  celebrant,  but  the  chief  ecclesiastical  person 
present. 

PONTIFICATE  (THE).— The  authority  of  the  bishops,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  king  or  the  state. 

PONTIFICATE  (TO).— (1)  To  act  or  assist  as  a  bishop;  (2) 
to  say  mass  ;  (3)  to  confirm  ;   (4)  to  ordain. 

Lee't  Olo9iuay.  U 
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POOR  MAN'S  ALMSBOX.— A  box  ueed  in  anoient  times, 
before  the  days  of  the  Poor  Ławs,  into  włiich  the  alms  of  the 
rich  f aithful  for  the  help  and  sustenanoe  of  their  poorer  brethren 
were  placed. 

POOR-STONE. — ^A  stone,  most  commonly  a  tomb  of  aome 
known  benefactor,  from  which  doles  to  the  poor  are  giveii  away 
in  a  church  week  by  week,  or  period  by  period,  as  custom  or 
necessity  determines. 

POORT-COLYCB.— See  Poetcullis. 

POPB  (Latin,  papa). — An  ecclesiastioal  titlefor  (1)  the  Bishop 
of  Rome^  or  Holy  Father ;  (2)  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; 
(3)  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandriaj  (4)  an  Oriental  parish  priest. 

POPIE-HEED,— A  term  found  in  Hearne^s  Appe^iduc  to  the 
Iliatory  of  OlasUmhwi^y.^-^ee  Poppy-head. 

POPIS. — 1.  Poppy-heads.  2.  The  carved  tenninations  of 
benoh-  or  stall-ends. 

POPPY-HBAD. — A  teohnical  term  for  the  carved  finial  or 
end  of  an  upright  stall  or  bench-end,  so  callod,  as  some  writers 
assert^  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of  a  poppy  or  open  pome- 
granate  was  freąuently  carved  thereon.  Morę  commonly  these 
finials  are  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-Iys  or  lilv.  No  examplea 
are  known  to  exist  of  an  earlier  datę  thaji  that  of  Second  Pointed 
Christian  architecture. 

PORCH  (French,  porche ;  Italian,  porticó). — 1.  The  entranoe 
or  yestibule  of  a  church.  An  adjunctive  erection  plaoed  over 
the  doorway  of  a  larger  building.  They  were  not  oncommon  in 
Romanesoue  buildings,  thou^  freąuently  shallow,  as  at  Iffley, 
Oxon,  and  Uffington,  Berks.  First-Pointed  porches  are  also  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  Grood  examples  may  be  seen  at 
Thame,  Oreat  Tew,  and  Middleton  Stoney,  in  Oxfordshire. 
Wooden  porches  for  yiUage  ohurohes  are  usual  in  the  Seoond- 
Pointed  style.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  room  over  a  porch,  eon- 
taining  a  fireplace,  and  occasionally  a  piscina^  showing  either 
that  it  has  been  used  for  a  yestry  or  for  a  chapel.  This  is  the 
case  at  St.  Mary*s,  Thame^  Oxon,  with  the  south  porch  against 
the  south  aisle.  Many  porches  are  groined  in  stone,  and  some^ 
espeoiaUy  those  of  cathedrals,  are  ornamented  with  great  thonght^ 
care,  and  effect.  2.  The  term  porch,  Uke  its  oiifpxijaX^orHcib9,  is 
occasionally  used  to  designate  a  chapel  in  the  interior  of  a  church, 
and  for  other  interior  constructions.  {SeeDurham  Wills,  p.  106.) 
— See  Parvi8, 
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PORTABLE  ALTAR.— Saa  Ałtab  (Poetable). 
PORTASS.— 5^a  Pobtifoeium. 

PORTCULLIS. — ^A  masBive  frame  of  wood,  arranged  rec- 
tangolarly^  and  covered  with  iron  bars^  nails^  and  spikes^  used  in 
mediasyal  times  to  defend  the  gateways  of  castles  and  other 
fortified  places.  It  was  madę  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a 
groove,  formed  for  the  purpose  in  each  jamb,  and  was  com- 
monly  kept  snspended  aboye  the  gateway,  to  be  let  down  when- 
evep  an  attaok  was  apprehended.  Each  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  bo  guarded. 

PORTEKOLES.— &'e0  Poetcullis. 

PORTIFORIUM.— A  medi©val  term  for  a  Breviary. 

PORTIFORIUM  SARISBURIENSIS.  —  The  Salisbury 
Breviary. 

PORTIONIST. — ^A  prebendary,  who,  with  his  brother  pre- 
bendaries^  peceived  a  portion  of  a  certain  endowment. 

POST. — ^An  upright  timber  in  a  building.  The  yertical 
timbers  in  the  walls  of  wooden  houses  are  called  posts,  as  are  the 
comer-posts^  which  are  sometimes  called  principals.  The  posts 
in  a  roof  are  styled  king-posts^  ąneen-posts,  side-posts,  &c. 

POSTALTARE.— Sfee  Rbebdos. 

POST-COMMUNION.— 1.  That  portion  of  the  seryice  for 
offering  the  Christian  Sacrifice  which  follows  the  communion  of 
the  people.  2.  A  technical  term  for  an  antiphon^  song  after  the 
faithful  haye  been  communicated. 

POSTER.GULE.— The  Italian  term  for  a  i-eredos. 

POSTERN. — 1.  A  back  door  or  gate.  2.  A  priyate  entrance. 
3.  Hence,  the  priyate  door  or  entrance  by  the  side  of  the  chief 
gate  of  a  religions  house. 

FOSTICTJM.—See  Rbbidos. 

POSTIL. — 1.  A  marginal  notę.  2.  A  written  side-comment 
on  a  book  or  MS.     3.  A  homily.     4.  A  comment  on  Scriptore. 

POSTILLA. — 1.  A  sermon  or  homily,  eiplanatory  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Mass.     2.  Any  sermon. 

POSTILLER.— 1.  One  who  comments.    2.  A  preacher.     o.  A 

friar. 
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POSTULATE  (TO).— 1.  To  invite  or  solicit.  2.  To  assnme. 
'•i.  To  take  witliout  poRJtiye  consent,  4.  Technically, 
to  ask  legitimate  eccleaiastical  aatłiority  to  admit  a 
nominee  by  diapenaation,  when  a  oanonical  impedi- 
ment  is  supposed  to  exist. 

POWKRS.— Sec  Angei,3  {Ninb  Ordeks  of). 

PR^CKNTOR.— 1.  The  director  of  the  niuwc  in 
a  cathedral  or  clinrch ;  in  the  former  a  clerie,  ia  the 
latter,  ordiiiarily  a  layman.  2.  A  minor  canon  iu  a 
cathedral.  ti.  A  chaplain  in  a  cathedral  church, 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  musical  serrice. 

PR^CENTOR'S  STAFF.— A  stafif  or  baton  of 
office,  of  wood  or  precious  metal,  uaed  by  a  praecen- 
tor  or  cantor,  (a)  to  deaignat©  hia  rank  and  office,  anil 
alao  (^)  to  cnable  him.  to  beat  time  and  keep  tinie  in 
the  aight  of  tho  wholc  ehoir.  Such  were  ordered  to 
be  used  by  the  rulers  of  the  choir  in  tho  old  Salis- 
bury  Consuetudinary,  itnd  were  no  donbt  fonud  in 
the  Sacristies  of  our  old  eathedrals  «iid  chief  pari.sh 
ehnrches.  The  elaborate  example  here  given  ia  from 
the  lata  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin'8  peucil,  representinp 
a  stafE  of  the  fourtcenth  century.     {Sec  Illustration.) 

PRECEPTOR.- 1.  The  procurator  or  proctor  in 
a  house  of  the  Templars,  2.  A  tea^-her  or  inatructor. 
— See  Preceptor. 

PR^CEP1'0RY.  —  The   official    residence    of   a 

prteceptor. — See  PBECBrTOEY. 

PŁiELECTOB.- 1.  Areader.  2.  A  tutor.  -i.  Aa 
instructor  in  theology,  !■.  A  professor  in  a  college 
or  nniyereity. 

PR^MUNIRE.— A  peualty  or  pimishment^ — the 
eiact  naturę  of  which  is  not  known — against  elerics 
and  others  for  certain  aupposed  acta  of  disobedience 
and  dialoyalty  to  the  supremę  power  of  the  king. 

PR.^POSITA.— 1.  Anabbess.  2.  Aprioress.  :i. 
The  mother  auperior  of  a  conTent. 

PR^POSITUS.— 1.  AproYost.  2.  A  prior.  ;J. 
The  chief  of  a  monastery  or  non-mitred  abbey.  4,  A 
dean.     ■'j.  An  archdeacon. 

*       PRAYED.— SuppHcated. 
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PRAYER. — 1.  In  a  generał  sense,  the  asking  for  a  favour; 
and  particularly  the  asking  of  a  favour  with  eamestness.  2.  In 
worsnip,  a  solemn  address  to  Almighty  God.  3.  A  formulary 
of  worship,  church-seryice,  or  adoration^  whether  public  or 
priyate.  4.  The  practiee  of  supplication.  »5.  The  thing  asked  or 
requested. 

PRAYER-BOOK. — 1.  A  book  containing  prayers  or  devo- 
tions,  whether  public  or  private.  2.  TAe  Prayer-book  inEngland 
is  ''  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer/^  the  public  Service-book  of 
the  Established  Church. 

PRAYER  OF  HUMBLE  ACCESS  (THE).— A  devotional 
pmyer,  peculiar  to  the  Communion-service  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England^  ordered  to  be  said  by  the  priest-celebrant 
alone  kneeling  before  the  altar,  immediately  before  the  Canon  or 
Prayer  of  Consecration.     It  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

PREBEND  {Itsii&n,  prebenda), — The  stipend  or  maintenance 
gi*anted  to  a  prebendary  out  of  the  common  estate  of  a  Cathedral 
or  Collegiate  church. 

PREBENDAL  HOUSE.— The  house  of  a  prebendary.  A 
remarkable  specimen  exi8t8  at  Thame,  Oxon,  in  which  many 
ancient  features  are  destroyed,  but  in  which  some  remain.  It 
is  now  occupied  as  a  priyate  mansion. 

PREBENDARY.  —  An  ecclesiastic  who  enjoys  the  honour, 
dignity,  and  adyantage  of  a  prebend. 

PRECEPTOR.— 1.  A  teacher.  2.  Amongst  the  Knights 
Templars,  the  head  of  a  preceptory. 

PRECEPTORY.— A  manor  or  estate  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
on  which  were  erected  a  church  and  a  dwelling-house.  It  was 
subordinate  to  the  chief  house  of  the  Templars. 

PRECEPTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  (THE  SIX).— These  are 
as  foUows  : — 1.  To  be  present  at  the  offering  of  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  on  Sundays  and  on  all  holy-days  of  obligation.  2.  To 
fast  and  abstain  on  the  days  commanded  so  to  be  observed.  8. 
To  confess  our  sins  at  least  once  a  year ;  i,  e.  before  Easter.  4. 
To  receiye  the  Holy  Communion  at  least  three  times  a  year,  of 
which  Easter  shall  be  one.  5.  To  contribute  to  the  support  of 
our  pastors  by  the  regular  payment  of  tithe  and  other  free  obla- 
tions  and  gifts.  6.  Not  to  solemnize  marriage  at  the  forbidden 
times,  nor  to  marry  persons  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  or 
otherwise  prohibited  by  the  Church,  nor  clandestinely. 
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PRBCES  (Latin).  — 1.  Literally,  prayers.  2.  Tecłmically, 
those  yersicles  and  responsea  in  the  intercesflory  portion  of  the 
Matins  and  Eyensong  of  the  Church  of  England^  as  also  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  Anglican  Łitany. 

PRECULAR. — A  prayer-raan ;  a  bedesman ;  one  bound  to  pray 
periodioally  for  the  founder  or  foonders  of  the  rehgious  bene- 
faction  which  he  himself  enjoys. 

PREDELLA.— 1.  The  ItaUan  term  for  the  platform  or  altar, 
/.  e.  of  that  upper  step  on  which  the  priest-celebrant  stands  when 
ministering  the  Buchariet.  2.  This  term  is  sometimes  used 
by  foreign;  writers,  as,  for  ezample,  by  Catalani,  to  signify  the 
ledge  on  which  the  candlesticks  and  reliquaries  stand  behind  an 
altar. 

PREFAOE.— That  portion  of  the  form  for  celebrating  Holy 
Commimion  from  the  "  Lift  up  your  hearts ''  to  the  Canon,  or 
Prayer  of  Consecration. 

PREFAOE  PROPBR.— A  Preface  peculiar  to  some  great  or 
leading  f  estival.  Some  of  these  were  abolished  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England  at  the  Reformation  :  five,  howeyer,  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  our  Prayer-book ;  viz.,  those  for  Christmas-day  and 
its  octaye^  Baster-day  and  its  octare,  Ascension-day  and  its 
octave,  Whit-Sunday  and  six  days  after^  and  for  the  feast  of 
Trinity  onty. 

PREPECT  OF  THE  CROlR.^S&e  Yicb-Dean. 

PRELATE  (Latin,  prcdatus), — 1.  Any  bishop.  2.  A  mitred 
abbot.  3.  A  papai  Chamberlain.  4.  The  ordinary  of  any  reli- 
gious  house  or  community. 

PRELATURA. — An  ItaUan  term,  used  to  designate  an  ofBcer 
of  the  Roman  curia,  whose  position  is  that  of  a  bishop,  sometimes 
(a)  withont  episcopal  consecration,  and  (/3)  generaJly  withont 
a  see. 

PRESAiTCTIPIBD  (THE).— A  term  for  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment  when  used  either  for  oblation  or  for  the  commnnion  of  the 
priest  on  a  day  when  the  Bucharistic  Seryice  is  not  gone  throogb 
in  its  integrity  \  e,  g,  on  Good  Friday  in  the  Latin  Ghurch. 

PRESteYTER  (Greek,  Tr/oair/BiJrc/ooc).— 1.  One  of  the  second 
order  of  the  Christian  clergy.     2.  A  priest.     "i.  A  parson. 

PRESBYTBRY.  — 1.  That  part  of  a  church  especially  set 
apart  for  the  clergy ;  that  is,  the  sanctuary :  hence,  a  choir  or 
chancel.    2.  The  generał  body  of  the  priests  of  a  diocese  or  arch- 
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deacomy  arssembled  in  synod.     3.  A  clergy-house.     4.  A  par- 
sonage. 

PEICK. — A  pricket ;  that  is,  a  braBs  or  latten  poinfc,  on  which 
were  placed  tapers.  "  Item,  paid  to  Thomas  Hope  for  Pricks 
that  the  Tappers  stand  on  viij  d."  {Ohurchwardena'  AccourUs  of 
the  Ohurch  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  of  Thame,  Ozon.) 

PRICK-CIRCLB.— 1.  A  corona,  or  crown  of  light.  2.  A 
ring  of  metale  with  a  series  of  pricks^  on  which  to  place  waz- 
tapers  for  lighting  a  ohurch  or  chancel. 

PRICEET.  —  1.  A  spike  in  the  centrę  of  a  candlestick  or 
mortar,  on  which  to  place  a  wax-taper  (See  Moetae).  2.  An 
instrument  consisting  of  a  spiked  revolving  wheel,  with  a  handle^ 
by  which  the  bars  ot  musio  in  church  musical  manuscripts  were 
mechanically  madę  at  due  and  accurate  interyals. 

PRIOK-SONG. — An  ancient  English  name  for  omate  Plain 
Song ;  so  called^  in  all  probability,  because  the  vellum  leares  on 
which  the  MS.  musie  was  written  were  marked  with  an  instru- 
ment called  a  pricket^  so  as  to  enable  the  staye  of  four  lines  to 
be  drawn  thereupon.  John  Barett,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  willed 
as  follows , — "  I  will  y*  on  the  day  of  my  intirment  be  songge  a 
messę  of  prickked  Song  at  Sevnt  Marie  Auter  in  wurshippe  of 
our  Lady  at  vii  of  y*  cloke/'  {Wille  of  Bury  Sł.  Edmund' s, 
p.  17.) 

PRICK- WHEEL.— /i^ee  Cohona  and  Pbick-circle. 

PRIE-DIEU.  —  A  term  used  to  designate  a  chair,  moyable 
stall,  or  kneeling-desk  for  prayer. 

PRIEST  (Saxon,  preost ;  Danish,  prced;  French,  prftre). — 
1.  One  of  the  second  order  in  the  Christian  ministry.  2.  A 
parson.     3.  A  parish  priest  or  pastor.     4.  One  who  sacrifices. 

PRIESTCRAPT.— The  proper  knowlodge  of  the  duties  of  a 
priest.  [N.B.  This  word  has  been  altogether  peryerted  from 
its  true  and  original  meaning.] 

PRIESTHOOD.— 1.  The  office  or  character  of  a  priest.  2. 
Th©  order  of  men  set  apart  for  sacred  offices.  3.  The  order 
composed  of  priests. 

PRIESTIMONY.— The  customary  dues  of  a  priest. 

PRIESTLINESS. — The  appearance,  bearing,  and  manner  of 
a  priest. 
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PRIESTLY.— 1.  Becoming  a  priest.  2.  Of  or  belonging^  to 
a  priest. 

PRIEST.RIDDBN.— Gk)vemecl,  guided,  reined-in,  or  driven 
by  a  priest. 

PRIESTS^  ROOM.  —  Resident  chaplains  sometimeB  had  a 
room  over  a  porch  of  a  church,  examples  of  which,  with  fire- 
places  in  them,  &c,,  are  to  be  scen  at  St.  Mary^s  Church,  TJmme, 
Oxon,  and  St.  Peter^s  in  the  East,  Oxford. — Hee  Parvis. 

PRIMACY  (Italian,  piimazia).  —  The  office,  position,  or  dig- 
nity  of  a  primate. 

PRIMATE. — 1.  The  chief  metropolitan  of  any  country  or 
group  of  dioceses.  2.  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bishop. 

PRIMATESHIP.— The  office  or  dignity  of  a  primate  or  arch- 
bishop. 

PRIMATIAL. — Of  or  pertaining  to  a  primate  or  archbishop. 

PRIME. — 1.  The  second  of  the  Day  Hours  of  the  Church, 
anciently  said  at  six  a.h.     2.  The  dawn  of  day. 

PRIME  FUNCTION.— A  modern  AngKcan  term  to  describe 
that  portion  of  the  Gommunion  office  from  the  Greed  unto  the  end 
of  the  seryice.  It  is  that  part  at  which  the  faithf ul  are  bound  to 
be  present,  in  order  to  satiefy  the  reąuirements  of  the  Church  in 
assisting^  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  obligation^  at  the  offering 
of  the  Ghristian  Sacrifice. 

PRIMER. — !•  A  smali  prayer-book.  2.  A  book  of  inatructions 
in  religious  duties  and  teaching ;  hence,  (3)  any  elementaiy  book 
for  teaching  children  to  read. 

PRIMBYAL.— 1.  Original.  2.  Primitire.  3.  That  which 
is  Gatholic,  haying  come  down  from  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

PRIMIGENIAL.— 1.  Original.  2.  First-born.  3.  Primaiy. 
4.  Gatholic. 

PRINGIPAL. — ^A  name  for  the  chief  timbers  in  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  a  roof  * 

PRINGIPALITIES.— /See  Anoels  (Ninę  Orderb  of). 
PRIOR. — ^1 .  An  official  next  in  rank  and  position  to  the  abbot 
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in  a  monastery.     2.  The  head  of  a  religious  house^  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  or  a  superior  of  the  same  order. 

PRIORESS. — Any  religious  house  for  women,  haying  a 
prioress  as  its  chief  oflScer. 

PRIOR  OF  CLOISTERS.— An  oflicer  in  a  large  reUgious 
house  haying  charge  of,  or  special  jurisdiction  in,  the  cloisters  of 
the  same. 

PRIOR^S  STATE.— A  Staff  of  office,  of  precious  metals,  borne 
before  the  prior  of  a  cathedral,  which  staff  was  commonly  called 
a  "  Bourdon."  This  instrument  of  dignity  was  granted  by  Pope 
Urban  V.,  A.D.  1363,  to  John  of  Evesham,  Prior  of  the  Church 
of  Worcester.  [See  '^Priv.  EcclesiaB  Wigorns,'^  in  Wilkins\ 
Coiicilia,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.) 

PRIORY. — ^Any  religious  house  for  men,  having  a  prior  as  its 
chief  officer. 

PRISMATORY.— A  sedile.— ^ee  Sbdilia. 

PROANAPHORAL  SERYICE.— The  introductory  part  of 
the  Greek  Liturgy.  That  portion  which  precedes  the  morę  solemn 
part,  which  latter  begins  with  the  "  Lift  up  your  Hearts." 

PROCESSION  {h&tin,  processio). — 1.  The  act  of  proceeding 
or  issuing  forth.  2.  A  regular  march  or  moving  with  ceremonious 
solemnity  in  due  and  appointed  order.  3.  A  formal  movement 
of  the  clergy  and  their  assistants  in  due  and  proper  order,  on 
public  occasions,  in  church  or  elsewhere. 

PROCESSION-AISLE.— 1.  The  aisle  in  a  cathedral  or  colle- 
giate  church  behind  the  high  altar,  round  which  a  procession 
could  take  its  way.  2.  The  north  and  south  aisles,  both  of  a 
cathedral  nave  and  choir.  3.  A  cloister  attached  to  a  cathedral 
or  monastery. 

PROCESSIONAL. — 1.  A  book  containing  those  seryices 
which  are  said  and  sung  in  processions.  2.  A  book  of  litanies. 
3.  A  book  of  intercessions.  4.  A  volume  containing  the  custo- 
niary  and  authorized  seryices  for  Rogation-tide  or  (łang-days. 

PROCESSIONAL  CANOPY.  —  A  canopy  of  silk,  satin, 
yelyet,  cloth  of  gold,  or  other  costly  materiał,  often  richly  em- 
broidered,  supported  at  the  four  corners  of  it  by  stayes,  and 
carried  oyer  (1)  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  Corpus-Christi  day 
and  other  solemn  occasions;  or  sometimes  oyer  (2)  the  bishop 
of  a  diocese,  (3)  a  king,  or   (4)  the  Pope*     The  example  here 
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giyen  is  powdered  altemately  with  representatioiiB  of  the  chalice 
and  Host^  and  the  sacred  monogram  |||0.  At  the  beads  of  ihe 
stayes  are  rings,  on  which  little  silver  bells  depend.  {8ee  Illus- 
tration.) 
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PROCESSIONAL  CROSS,— Across  placed  on  astaffforuse 
in  processions^  at  the  head  of  whicłi  it  is  conunonly  borne.  It  is 
freqaently  madę  of  precious  metale  thougli  ordinarily  of  latten, 
copper-gilded^  or  brass.  It  is  ałso  sometimes  jewelled^  and  not 
unfreąuently  has  a  figurę  of  om*  Lord  płaced  on  one  ade^  and  a 
representation  of  our  Lady  and  ber  Diyine  Son  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  stem  is  of  ebony,  and  sometimes  of  oak ;  jewels 
are  also  introduced  for  its  adomment  on  the  knob.  The  example 
on  the  opposite  page  is  from  the  late  Mr.  Pugin^s  pencil. 

PROCESSIONALE.— Sec  Peocebsional. 

PROCESSION-PATH.— See  Peocbssion.Aisub. 

PROOESSION-WAY.— iSee  Procession-Aislb. 

PROCTOR.— 1.  This  word  is  contracted  from  the  word  "  Pro- 
curator,'^  and  bears  the  same  meaning.  2.  One  employed  to 
manage  the  afiairs  of  another.  3.  A  person  authorized  to  manage 
another^B  cause  in  certain  conrts  in  England^  morę  especially  the 
Ecclesiastical  conrts.  4.  In  the  Engłish  uniyersitieB^  an  offioer, 
elected  by  the  yarious  coUeges  in  turn,  who  possesses  consider- 
able  powers  of  jurisdiction,  receiyed  from  the  uniYersity,  attends 
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to  the  conduct  of  membera  in  słaiu 
pupilla/ri,  and  enforces  obedience  to 
the  Uniyersity  regulations.  5.  A  de- 
legate  to  one  of  the  two  Conyocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  sent  either 
by  a  cathedral  body  or  by  the  clergy 
of  an  archdeaconry  or  diocese. 

PROCTORAGE.— Management. 

PROCTORIAL.  —  1.  Magisterial. 
2.  Belonging  to  a  proctor. 

PROOTORSHIP.— The  Office,  posi- 
tion,  or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 

PROCURATIONS.— Certain  sums 
of  money  paid  yearly  by  the  inferior 
clergy  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  for 
the  charges  of  yisitation.  The  pro- 
corations  were  anciently  madę  by  ob- 
taining  yictnals  and  other  proyisions 
in  specie ;  bnt  the  demands  of  these 
in  kind  being  thought  to  be  exorbi- 
tant,  and  complaints  being  madę  of 
this  abuso  to  ^rovincial  and  national 
synods,  it  became  at  last  the  uniyersal 
nile  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  in  money  in- 
stead  of  a  procuration.  Procurations 
only  Buable  in  the  spiritual  court  are 
uow  being  giren  up. 

PROOURATOR.— See  Proctor. 

PROFESSION.— A  technical  term 
to  Bignify  the  taking  of  vows,  and 
entering  into  a  religious  order. 

PROFESSOR.  — An  officer  in  a 
uniyersity,  who  publicly  teaches  any 
science  orbranch  of  leaming ;  particu- 
larly  an  officer  in  a  uniyersity,  college, 
or  other  seminary,  whose  business  it 
is  to  instruct  students  in  a  particular 
branch  of  leaming. 

PROFOUND  DOCTOR  (THE).— 
Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 
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PROHIBITION.— 1.  Interdict.  2.  DisaUowance.  3.  Inhibi- 
tion.     4.  The  act  of  forbiddiug  or  interdicting. 

PROLOOUTOR. — The  speaker^  chairman,  or  president  of  a 
conyocation  of  the  clergy. 

PRONAOS  (Greek). — The  porch,  entrauce,  or  vestibule  of  a 
tempie  or  church. 

PROPER  PREFACE.— That  part  of  the  Preface  m  the  Litiirgr 
before  the  words  ''Holy,  holy,  holy,"  which  is  inserted  on 
certain  great  festiyals  and  their  octayes. — >S'de  Prefack  Pkoi^er. 

PROSĄRIUM. — A  book  of  proses  or  Christian  hymns. 

PROSE. — 1.  A  term  to  designate  the  seąuence  iu  Latin 
metre.  2.  A  Latin  hymn  for  use  in  the  service  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

PROSEUCHA  (Greek). — 1.  A  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  madę.     2.  A  smali  chapel.    3.  An  oratory. 

nP024)EPEIN  {npoa<^ipHv),—l.  To  make  an  offering.  2.  To 
celebrate  the  Liturgy.     3.  To  say  Mass. 

nP024>EPSIS  {Upóai^epaŁę) , — 1.  An  offering.  2.  An  obla- 
tion. 

PROSPHORA  (Greek).— 1.  An  offering.  2.  The  presenta- 
tion  of  a  candidate  for  Holy  or  minor  orders.  3.  The  act  of 
offering  a  person  for  the  religious  life,  its  vows,  obligations,  and 
duties.     4.  The  antidoron  or  Błessed  Bread. 

nPOS<I>OPAPIOS  (n/ooa^opaptoc).— The  official  who,  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  proyides  the  altar-bread. 

PROSTRATES,  or  E^fEELERS.— One  of  the  four  orders  of 
penitents  in  the  Early  Church. 

PROTEYANGELIUM.— That  apocryphal  Gospel  containing 
the  life  of  the  Blessed  Mary  from  her  birth  unto  the  adoration 
of  the  three  kings  or  wise  men. 

PROTHESIS  (Greek,  ^rpóOMic).—!.  The  Eastern  senrice  for 
solemnly  preparing  the  bread  and  winę  prior  to  being  used  in  the 
Christian  Sacrifice.  2.  An  Eastern  or  Greek  term  for  a  credence- 
table. 

PROTONOTARY.  — 1.  A  pubUc  officer  who  attests  deeds 
and  other  documents.  2.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
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PROTONOTARY  APOSTOLIC  — A  public  officer  of  the 
Roman  cnńa,  employed  to  take  notes  of  the  decisions  of  con- 
l^gations^  the  acts  of  conciliar  assemblieB^  and  other  ofiicial 
work. 

PROTOPAPAS  (Greek).— 1.  A  chief  priest.  2.  A  priest  the 
first  in  order  amongst  several  priests.  3.  An  Eastem  dignitary, 
corresponding  in  some  particulars  to  our  deans^  in  others  to  our 
archdeacons.  4.  A  term  given  amongst  the  Syrian  Christians 
to  an  ofBcial  of  the  bishop,  whose  office  is  like  that  of  the  West- 
ern ''  Vicar-General."     5.  A  dean. 

nPOTOGPONOS  {npwTÓOpovoc).—A  Greek  term  for  (1)  a 
primate ;  (2)  a  metropolitan. 

nPOTOS  (11/9 wToc) .— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  an  abbot;  (2)  a 
chief  priest;  (3)  a  rector;  (4)  a  parish  priest. 

nPOTO^AATHS  {Upu}To\lja\rnc).  —  A  Greek  t«rm  for  a 
chief  precentor  or  ruler  of  the  choir. 

PROVOST  (PrceposiłtU!). — In  a  generał  sense,  one  who  pre- 
sides  over  or  superintends  any  community  or  place.  When  applied 
to  an  ecclesiastic,  the  term  usually  designates  an  ofBcer  whose 
position  in  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  dean ;  Le,  one  who  is  placed  before  or  over  others. 

PSALM. — A  sacred  song  or  hymn,  composed  on  a  divine  or 
sacred  theme,  having  for  its  object  the  praise  and  honour  of 
Almighty  God. 

PSALMELLUS. — 1.  A  medisByal  term  for  the  singing-clerk, 
praBcentor,  cantor,  or  leader  of  the  musie  in  the  public  seryices 
of  the  Church  Universal.  2.  A  MS.  of  musie  used  in  the  seryices 
of  the  Church. 

PSALMIST. — A  writer  or  composer  of  psalms. 
PSALMODY. — The  act  of  singing  or  chanting  psalms. 
PSALTBR.— The  Book  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 

PSALTERION.— iSea  Nablum. 

PSALTERY  (Greek,  ipakrripŁop). — ^A  stringed  instrument  of 
musie,  used  by  the  Hebrews,  the  exact  form  of  which  is  not  now 
known.     It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  lyre. 

PULPIT  (Latin,  pulpiłum ;  Italian  and  Hp&mBh,  pulpito). — 
Au  eleyated  place  or  enclosed  stage  iu  a  church,  from  which 
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sermons  are  delivered.  They  are  usually  placed  in  the  nave, 
attached  to  a  wali,  pillar,  or  screen.  Anciently,  clerios,  who  ordi- 
narily  occupied  the  choir,  moyed  into  the  naye  on  occasions  wlien 
sennons  were  preached.  Many  ancient  pulpits  exi8t,  both  of 
Btone  and  wood^  some  of  which  are  remarkable.  A  First^Pointcd 
specimen  at  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  A.D.  1255,  ia  almosi  aniqae. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  Second*Pointed  stone  pulpit  at 
Coombe,  in  Oiforashire,  A.D.  1360.  A  largo  number  of  Third- 
Pointed  pulpits,  both  of  wood  and  stone,  are  to  be  found  in  our 
cathedraiB  and  cburches,  as  well  as  many  of  a  Jacobean  type. 
Of  the  f ormer,  that  at  Potheringay,  Northamptonshire,  of  wood, 
attacłied  to  a  pillar,  is  an  excellent  specimen,  as  also  are  tiiose  at 
Handborough  and  Wolvercot,  Oxon.  Of  the  latter,  an  example 
at  Castle  Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  is  remarkable,  being  superior 
in  design  and  execution  to  the  generał  character  of  suoh.  Some- 
times  pulpits  were  placed  outside  buildings,  a«  at  St.  Paulus  Cro&s 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalenę  College,  Oxford ;  and  occasionally  in  the 
refectories,  cloisters,  and  chapter-houses  of  monasteries.  Some- 
times  they  were  morable,  as  at  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  Aberdeen.  "  Pulpitum  ^'  is  frequently 
used  in  mediasyal  documents  for  a  rood-loft. 

PULVER-BOWL.— /Sefl  PuLVBR.msH. 

PULVER.DAY.— Ash-Wednesday. 

PULVER-DISH. — 'A  vessel  of  latten,  in  which  the  ashes  were 
placed,  in  order  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  faithful  with  a^hes  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent. 

PUL VER-WEDNESDAY.— Ash-Wednesday,  the  first  day  of 
Lent. 

PURBECK  STONE.— A  limestone  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
very  frequently  used  in  mediaeyal  times  for  slabs  of  monumental 
memorials,  or  for  the  steps  of  a  chancel  or  altar. 

PURPILE. — A  kind  of  ancient  trimming,  sometimes  attached 
to  the  official  dresses  of  members  of  Christian  guilds  and  religions 
confraternities. 

PURFLE. — ^A  flowered  border  of  embroidery  ;  e.g.,  like  that 
often  found  on  albs  and  surplices. 

PURPLED. — Omamented  with  a  flowered  border. 

PURGATION.— The  act  of  cleansing :  hence,  the  cleansing 
from  a  crime.     1.  Yulgar  purgation  was  anciently  perfónned  bv 
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the  ordeal  of  fire^  water^  or  single  combat.  2.  Oanonieal  purga- 
iion  was  performed  before  a  bishop  or  his  deputy  and  twelve 
clerics,  before  whom  the  person  accused  took  an  oath  of  his  inno- 
cence,  and  the  twelve  clerks  an  oath  that  they  belieyed  he  had 
Bworn  to  the  trnth. 

PURGATORIAL,— Relating  to  purgatory. 

PURGATORY. — ^A  doctrine  which  has  been  defined  by  the 
Conncil  of  Trent  in  the  f oUowing  Decree  łouching  Purgaiary  : — 
'^  Whereas  the  Catholic  Church,  mstructed  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has,  from  the  saćred  writinga  and  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
fathers,  tanght,  in  sacred  conncils^  and  very  recently  in  this 
OBcnmenical  synod,  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls 
there  retained  are  relieved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithfol,  but 
chiefly  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar ;  the  holy  synod 
enjoins  on  bishops  that  they  diligently  strive  that  the  sound 
doctrine  touching  Purgatory,  delivered  by  the  holy  fathers  and 
sacred  councils,  be  believed,  held,  taught,  and  everywhere  pro- 
claimed  by  the  faithful  of  Christ.  But  let  the  morę  difficult  and 
subtle  ąuestions,  and  those  which  tend  not  to  edification,  and 
from  which  for  the  most  part  there  ia  no  increase  of  piety,  be 
excluded  from  popular  discourses  before  the  uneducated  multi- 
tude.  In  like  manner,  such  things  as  are  uncertain,  or  which 
labour  under  an  appearance  of  error,  let  them  not  allow  to  be 
niade  public  and  treated  of .  But  those  things  which  tend  to  a 
certainkind  of  curiosity  or  superstition,  or  which  sarour  of  filthy 
lucre,  let  them  prohibit  as  scandals  and  stumbling-blocks  of  the 
faithful.  And  let  the  bishops  take  care  that  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful  who  are  liying,  to  wit,  the  sacrifices  of  masses,  prayers, 
almsgiyings,  and  other  works  of  piety,  which  have  been  wont  to 
be  performed  by  the  faithful  for  the  other  faithful  departed,  be 
piously  and  devoutly  performed,  according  to  the  institutes  of 
the  Church ;  and  that  what  things  soeyer  are  due  on  their  behalf 
from  the  endowments  of  testators,  or  in  other  way,  be  diacharged, 
not  in  a  negligent  manner,  but  diligently  and  accurately,  by  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  othera  who  are  bound 
to  render  this  seryice/^ 

PUKEPICATION.— The  act  of  purifying.  The  operation  of 
cleansing  ceremonially  by  the  removal  of  any  defilement  or 
pollution. 

PURIPICATOR. — ^A  narrow  strip  or  square  piece  of  fine  lawn 
or  linen,  used  both  for  prepaiing  the  chalice  and  paten  for  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,  prior  to  receiving  the  bread  and  winę,  as  well 
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as  for  cleansing  the  same  vessels  after  the  seryice,  when  they 
haye  been  duły  rinsed  by  the  ordinary  ablutions.  The  purifioator 
is  eommonly  marked  with  an  embroidered  cross. 

PURLACE. — ^A  mediaBval  term  for  a  main  timber  or  beam  in 
the  lower  part  of  a  building. 

PURLINGS. — 1.  The  embroidered  portiona  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical  yestment.  2.  The  omamental  diidsions  between  the  sępa- 
ratę  parts  of  ehurch-hangings  or  tapestry.  3.  Fringes  and 
borderings  of  altar-coyerings. 

PYNON-TABLE.— A  term  probably  taken  from  the  French 
pignon,  descriptiye  of  the  coping-stones  of  a  gable. 

IIYEION  {Uv^iov). — A  Greek  term  for  a  pyx  or  pix. 

PYSCINE.— Nec  Piscina. 

PYX. — A  box  or  yessel  of  precioos  metal  in  which  the  Sacra- 
ment  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  under  the  form  of  bread,  is  revf • 
rently  preseryed,  for  the  purpose  of  giying 
communion  to  the  sick  and  infirm  at  other 
times  and  placoH  than  at  the  generał  com- 
munion of  the  faithful  in  church.  The 
example  in  the  accompanying  illustration^ 
representing  a  thirtoenth-century  pyx  of 
great  beauty,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin.  {See  lUustration.) 
A  somewhat  similar  pyx  raay  be  seen  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  In  re- 
cent  times  the  pyx  has  been  of  a  much 
smaller  size,  for  the  conyenience  of  the 
clergy,  and  is  now  often  round  and  flat  in 
.shapC;  like  a  watch-case^  to  contain  a  few 
Hosts.  Old  examples  of  this  kind  of  pyx 
are  occasionally  found  in  some  of  the 
foreign  sacristies^  and  first  came  into  use 
in  the  seyenteenth  century.  Such  a  pyx 
is  preseryed  in  a  case  of  silk  or  yelyet, 
and  when  used  is  often  hung  round  the 
neck  of  the  priest  by  a  ribbon. 
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PYX.CLOTH.— A  cloth  of  silk,  satin, 
or  cloth  of  gold,  richly  embroidered,  in 
which  the  pyx  was  either  wrapped,  or  which 
was  sometimes  placed  oyer  it  as  a  yeil.     It  is  also  called  in  ancient 
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documents  "  pyx-kercliief/'  "pyx-veil/^  and  *' pyx-cloth/'  Two 
ancient  eramples  exist^  which  previously  belonged  to  John^  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  on  each  of  which  the  Agnus  Dei  is  embroidered, 

PYX.KERCHIEP.— iSi3d  Pyi-clote. 

PYX.PALL.— Sec  Pyx-cloth. 

PYX.VEIL.— fi^ea  Pyx-cloth. 
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UADRAGESIMA.— The  fertietli.  1.  Qii«. 
dragesima  Sunday  is  about  the  fortieth 
day  before  Eastcr,  2.  A  term  often  np- 
plied  to  the  wholc  seasoo  o£  Lent,  becatii* 
it  IB  of  forty  days'  duration. 

gUADRAGESIMAL  GARB.  — The 
dress  womby  thelaityinLent.  Anciently 
this  was  always  blook.  In  many  parts 
the  custom  Rttll  obtains. 

QUADRAGE.SIMALE. —  A  series  of  sermons  for  Lent  han 
had  this  term  applicd  to  theni  on  Rereral  occasions ;  in  fopei^i 
countries,  however,  and  not  in  England. 

QUADBAGESIMALS. — Certain  payments,  Bometimes  volnn- 
tary,  but  frequently  sach  as  could  be  legally  demanded  by  cnstoni, 
and  recovered  in  thf  ecclesiaatical  courts — wbicb  payments  werc 
niade  by  daughtcr  Cliurches  to  the  niother  Church  on  Mid-Lent 
Siuiday. 

QUADRANGLE. — A  square  or  court  surrounded  by  baild- 
ings.  The  buildings  of  monasteries  were  generally  an-anged  in 
ąuadrangles;  as,  for  example,  the  cloisters.  Collegea,  likewi»e, 
and  lai^e  houses  were  freąuently  erected  upon  the  eame  plan, 

QUADRIGATA  TERR^.— In  Anglo-Saxon  timeR  a  team  of 
land,  or  as  much  ground  as  four  horses  could  till.  The  term  was 
alwo  current  iu  mediieval  times. 

QU^8TA. — In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  term  for  an  indulgence 
or  remission  of  penance.  At  one  period  these  appear  to  haye 
bcen  sold  to  those  able  to  pay  for  them, 

gUiESTIONAEIUS.  —  I.  A  diapoBer  of  the  ąusesta  (^9.'- 
Qo«sta).  2.  Monks  and  other  religious  wbo  were  privileged 
to  sell  dispensations,  as  Matthew  of  Westminster  has  pat  on 
record. 

gUARANTANA.— The  Christian  name  for  the  desert  whicb 
lios  between  Jerielio  and  Bethel,  not  far  from  the  riTer  Jordan, 
in  whicli  our  Blessed  SaTiour  paesed  His  fast  of  forty  days. 
It  is  wiid  to  1k'  n   remarkably  drenry   and   cheerless   solitude, 
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with  great  masses  of  rock  rising  out  of  barren  land^  and  a  high 
mountain  towering  in  the  midst  of  all.  It  is  still  spoken  of  as 
*'  łhe  desert "  to  those  who  go  towards  it,  as  our  Lord  did,  from 
the  river  Jordan.  Particular  caves  in  the  rocks  are  pointed  out 
as  spots  hallowod  by  our  Saviour's  presence. 

gUARANTE  ORE.— A  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  originated 
by  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  consisting  of  prayers  throughout  forty 
hours,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  is  exposed 
for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  during  that  period. 

gUARE  IMPEDIT.— A  writ  which  lies  where  one  hath  an 
adyowson,  and  the  parson  dies,  and  another  presents  a  cleric,  or 
disturbs  the  rightful  patron  to  prescnt ;  in  which  caae  the  writ 
commands  the  disturber  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  present  a  proper 
cleric,  or  otherwise  to  appear  in  court,  and  show  cause  ąuare 
impedił,  why  he  hinders  him. 

gUARE  INCUMBRAYIT.  —A  writ  which  Hes  where  two 
are  in  plea  for  the  advowson  of  a  church,  and  the  bishop  admits 
the  cleric  of  one  of  them  within  the  appointed  six  months  :  then 
the  other  shall  haye  this  writ  against  the  bishop^  that  he  appear 
and  show  cause  why  he  hath  encumbered  the  church.  And  if  it  be 
found  by  rerdict  that  the  bishop  has  encumbered  the  church, 
af ter  a  ne  admitłaa  delivered  to  him,  and  within  8ix  months  after 
the  avoidance,  damages  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  bishop  is  directea  to  disencumber  the  church. 

gUARE  NON  ADMISIT.— This  is  a  writ  which  lies  where 
a  mau  hath  recovered  an  adyowson,  and  sends  his  cleric  to  the 
bishop  to  be  admitted,  and  the  bishop  will  not  receiye  him  ;  then 
he  shall  haye  this  said  writ  against  the  bishop,  and  may  recoyer 
against  him  ample  satisfaction  in  damages. 

gUARREL. — 1.  A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass,  morę  com- 
monly  styled  a '^  ąuarry ''  or  '^pane,'^  used  in  the  windo ws  of 
churches,  religious  houses,  and  priyate  mansions.  2.  This  term 
is  likewise  applied  to  a  smali  square  or  diamond-shaped  brick, 
tile,  or  piece  of  marble  used  in  paying.— /Se«  Pane  and  guAEEY. 

gUARRY.  —  A  diamond-shaped  piece  of  glass,  with  some 
monogram,  motto,  rebus,  or  deyice  painted  upon  it.  The  word 
is  probably  deriyed  from  the  French.  carre,  a  four-sided  figurę, 
altbough  some  maintain  that  it  comes  from  quarrel  (qua(lreUuvi, 
"  a  Rmall  8quare  **).  guarries  are  said  to  be  '^  flowered,"  when  on 
each  a  flower  is  represented,  or  a  floral  deyice  conyentionally 

X  2 
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treated.  Some  are  fonnd  of  a  Pirst-Pointed  cŁaracter,  exanipleR 
of  which  occur  at  Lincoln  Cathedra!,  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxford- 
shire,  and  Little  Chigwell,  Eases.     These  nil  contain  an  oak  or 


other  leaf  very  conTentionally  and  boldly  drawn.  Fleara-de-lys, 
single  flowers,  stars,  floriated  crosseB,  spraye  of  ivy,  broom,  lilies, 
rosen,  birda,   bea!<ta,  monogratna,   maabroomn   (as  at    Oclcliaoi 
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Church,  Surrey),  inscriptions^  short  legends^  and  other  devices, 
are  very  numerous.  Qaarries  were  largely  used  in  church 
windowa,  as  well  as  in  tłiose  of  religious  houses.  That  repre- 
scnted  is  from  the  old  church  of  Tetsworth,  Oxon.  {See  lUus- 
tration.) 

QUARTELAIS. — The  upper  garments  of  knights,  warriors, 
and  sometimes  of  bishops,  on  which  their  armorial  insignia  were 
embroidered  or  painted. 

gUASIMODO  SUNDAY.— The  first  Sunday  after  Eaater. 

QUATREPOIL. — A  sqaare  panel  or  piercing  in  the  tracery  of 
a  window,  divided  by  casps  or  featherings  into  f our  equal  aivi- 
sions  or  leaves.  Bands  of  smali  quatreioils  are  very  commonly 
used  in  the  Third-Pointed  style ;  occasionally,  too,  in  the  Second. 
The  term  '^  ąuatrefoil ''  is  not  ancient;  it  is  applied  to  a  panel 
or  piercing  of  any  shape  which  is  feathered  into  four  leayes  or 
lobes ;  and  sometimes  to  flowers  and  leaves  of  similar  form,  carved 
as  ornaments  on  mouldings. 

gUATUOR  NOYISSIMA.— The  four  last  things;  viz.,  (i) 
Death,  (2)  Judgment,  (3)  Heli,  and  (4)  Heaven. 

QUATUOR  PERSON-^.— The  four  chief  officers  in  a  cathe- 
dral  church ;  viz.,  (1)  Dean,  (2)  Subdean,  (3)  Chancellor,  (4) 
Treasurer.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  four  chief  clerics 
at  a  High  Mass  :  (1)  Priest-celobrant,  (2)  Deacon,  (3)  Sub- 
deacon,  (4)  Assistant  Priest. 

gUATUOR  TEMPORA.— The  four  Ember  seasons ;  viz.,  the 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, — (1)  next  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  ;  (2)  in  Whitsun  week  ;  (3)  next  after  tho 
14th  of  September  (the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross) ;  and  (4)  next  after  the  third  Sunday  of  Advent. 

gUBEN  ANNE^S  BOUNTY.— A  society  set  up  through  the 
munificence  and  justice  of  gueen  Annę  for  the  endowment  and 
augmentation  of  smali  benefices,  who  restored  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  (which  had  been  taken  by  the  Crown)  for  this  expres8  pur- 
pose.  First-fruits  were  the  value  of  every  spiritual  benefice  by  the 
year,  which  the  Pope  anciently  reserved  out  of  every  living. 
These  first-fruits,  together  with  the  tenths,  were  claimed  by  the 
Popes  as  due  to  themselves  by  divine  right, — a  claim  recognized 
and  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  The  Popes, 
sometimes  finding  it  difficult  to  coUect  these,  granted  them  to 
the  King,  who  could  morę  easily  enforce  payment.  At  the  Re- 
formation,  however,  they  were  taken  from  the  Pope  and  annexed 
to  the  Crown.     By  the  Act  2  &  3  of  gucen  Annę,  these  reve- 
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nues  are  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  smali  livings,  and 
f  rom  thence  lxave  received  the  name  of  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty- 

QUEEN-DAY.— The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgin  Mary. 

QUEEN  OP  HEAVEN.  —  A  scriptural  term  to  designate 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  (Psalm  xlv.  10). 

QUEEN  OF  FESTIYALS.— A  term  for  Easter  Sunday, 

QUEEN-POST. — ^A  term  for  an  upright  beam  lu  a  roof  or 
in  a  timber  house. 

OUERE.—See  Choir. 

QUESTMAN. — One  who  is  legally  empowered  to  make  quest 
or  search  for  anything  :  hence^  one  who  searches  for  that  which 
pertains  to  the  custody  of  the  churchwardens  of  a  parishj  a 
churchwarden^s  coadjutor  or  assistant. 

QUICUNQUE  VULT.— The  first  woi-ds  of  the  Latin  rersion 
of  that  creed  which  is  commonly  ctilled  ''  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius.^' 

QUILLETS. — A  tenn  used  to  designate  a  payment  madę  in 
medid9val  times  as  a  composition  for  corn-rents. 

QUINISEXT  COUNCIL.— A  council  held  by  order  of  Jus- 
tinian  II.  at  Constantinople^  in  a  tower  of  the  palące  called  Trullus, 
A.D.  692,  to  supplement  the  fifth  and  sixth  generał  councils.  Ii 
was  called  Qninisextum  because  the  Greeks  considered  its  decrees 
as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  acts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
conncils.  In  this  council  the  Greeks  madę  various  enactments 
respecting  rehgious  rites  and  f orms  of  worship,  in  which  there 
were  several  deviations  from  the  Roman  usage.  The  council 
passed  one  hundred  and  two  canons.  The  Roman  Chm'ch  does 
not  reckon  it  amongst  the  generał  councils. 

QUINQUAGESIMA.— The  Sunday  before  Lent,  being  that 
Sunday  which  occurs  on  or  about  fifty  days  before  Easter. 

QUIRE.— ii/ee  Choib. 

QUIRK. — ^A  term  to  designate  a  moulding,  ar  part  of  a  mould- 
ing,  in  which  a  convex  curve  meets  the  soffif  that  carries  it. 

QUISSHION.— 1.  A  cushion.  2.  In  the  ancient  Church  of 
England  it  seems  to  have  been  the  uniyersal  custom  to  have  a 
cushion  on  the  al  tar  for  the  Missal, —  a  custom  represented  in 
illuminations,  and  still  continued  in  many  places. 
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QUIT-SUNDAY.— /See  Quittide. 

QU1TTIDE. — A  medi80val  term  to  signify  the  period  at  which 
tenancies  expired.  Some  authorities  consider  that  Quittide  is 
Wliitsuntide ;  '^  quite  '^  and  ^^  white  "  being  held  to  be  synony- 
mous.  Others  maintain  that  Michaelmas-day  is  Quittide,  and 
the  Siinday  after  Michaelmas-day  "  Quit-Sunday/*  because  in 
some  places  they  are  still  so  called. 

gUITTYDE.— /S'ee  Quittide. 

QUOD  PERMITTAT  PROSTERNERE.— A  writ  cnjoming 
the  defendant  to  permit  the  plaintifE  to  abate  the  nuisance  com- 
plained  of,  quod  permitłat  prosłemerey  or  otherwise  to  appear  in 
court  and  show  cause  why  he  refuses.  On  thia  writ  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  judgment  to  abate  the  nuisance^  and  to  recover 
damages ;  but  the  proceedinga  on  this  writ  being  tedious  and 
expensive,  it  is  now  disused^  and  has  given  way  to  a  special 
action  on  the  case. 

QUOIN. — 1.  The  external  angle  of  a  building.  In  medisBvaI 
architecture,  when  the  walls  were  construeted  of  flint  or  rough 
stone-work,  the  ąuoins  are  most  commonly  ashlar  :  brick  build- 
ings,  likewise,  have  similar  quoins.  Occasionally  they  are  plastered, 
in  imitation  of  stone-work^  as  at  Eastbury  House^  Essex.  2. 
The  Stones  of  which  the  quoins  are  built  are  sometimes  themselves 
termed  ''  ąuoins  ^' ;  and  (3)  the  word  is  not  uncommonly  applied^ 
likewise,  to  any  vertical  angular  projections  on  the  face  of  a  wali 
for  ornament. 

QUOTIDIAN.  OccuiTing  or  retuming  daily  ;  hence,  in  eccle- 
sia^tical  language^  (1)  both  a  cleric  or  church  officer  who  does  daily 
duty,  and  (2)  the  payment  given  him  for  doing  it.  The  word  is 
anciently  found  bearing  both  these  meanings. 
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'AB. — Sue  Babbin. 

KABAS. — TKe  Frenct  term  for  a  pair 
of  biuide,  or  for  a  falliug  collar. 

HABBI.— SeeEABBiN. 

HABBIN.  — A  title  assumed  by  thc 
.Jiwisli  teachers,  eignifyin^  "  Lord  "  or 
'■  'i'L'acher," 

RABBINIST. — Amongst  the  Jewa,  one  who  adhered  to  the 
Talmad  and  to  the  tradition  of  tlie  Rabbins. 

PABdOS  CPó^Soc).— The  Greek  term  for  a  pastorał  steff. 

BADDOCK.— An  old  English  term  for  the  redbreast.  An- 
cient  tradition  tangbt  that  one  of  tbese  birds  obtained  its  red 
breaet  frora  having  drawn  a  thora  of  the  Crown  out  of  the  fore- 
head  of  our  Blessed  Lord  wheo  He  was  dying  on  the  Cross ;  and 
that  all  birds  of  tbe  same  kind  haTe  been  eTer  afterwards  so 
marked. 

BAFT. — A  term  sometimes  applied  in  mediieTal  works  to  the 
timbers  which  supported  the  rood  and  ita  accompanyiDg  fignres 
over  a  rood-loft, 

RAPTERS. — Parallel  timbers  so  placed  os  to  aupport  the 
planks  which  form  the  roof  of  a  chorch  or  building. 

BAINES. — An  English  medieeyal  term  for  linen  or  ]&wu  of 


PAKOS   (PoKoc). — A  Greek  term  aignifying  the  threadbare 
garment  of  a  monk. 

RAMADAN. — The  great  annual  fast  or  I^ent  of  the  foUowers 
of  Mahomet,  kept  through  their  ninth  month,  which  is  so  called. 

PANTIZEIN    ('Pavr(C«v).  — A    Greek    term    signifying    to 
sprinklc  with  Holy  water. 

BASKOLNICKS.— The  name  given  to  the  largest  and  most 
important  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church  in  Bussia. 
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RASTRUM. — An  English  mediadyal  term  to  designate  a 
lierae. — /See.CATAPALQUB  and  Hebsb. 

RATELIER.— /Sfee  Rastrum. 

RATHOFFITE. — A  species  o£  gamet  brought  from  Sweden, 
not  uncommonly  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  sacred  yessels. 

RATIONAL. — An  ornament  of  gold,  precious  metal,  or  some- 
times  of  embroidery,  worn  over  the  chasuble  by  bishops,  borrowed 
from  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest;  also  called  a 
"  pectoral/' — See  Pectoral. 

RATIONALE. — 1.  A  detail  with  reasons  ;  a  senes  of  reasons 
assigned.  2.  An  account  of  the  principles  of  some  opinion, 
action,  phenomenon,  or  hypothesis. 

RATIONALISM.— The  principles  of  a  Rationalist.— >SVe  Ra- 

TI0NALI8T. 

RATIONALIST. — One  who  considers  the  supemataral  events 
recorded  in  Holy  Scripture  as  having  happened  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  naturę,  but  described  by  the  writers,  without  any  real 
ground,  as  supernatural ;  and  who  subjects  the  dogmas  and  morals 
of  Scripture  to  the  test  of  unlicensed  human  reason. 

RATIONALISTIC. — Belonging  or  pertaining  to  Rationalism, 
or  a  Rationalist. 

RATTELLE.— /S'ee  Rattle. 

RATTLE. — ^An  instrument  used  in  mediaayal  times  at  certain 
seasons  for  summoning  the  faithful  to  church  when  the  bells 
were  silent;  e,g.  in  Passion  and  Holy  weeks.  The  same  kind 
of  instrument  is  still  used  in  France. 

RAWELL. — The  mediaBval  term  for  a  long  cloak  of  black 
serge  worn  by  female  moumers  who  went  to  the  grave  with  a 
corpse. 

READ  (TO). — 1.  To  utter  or  pronounce  written  words.  2. 
''To  read  service''  is  a  technical  English  term  for  saying  the 
T3ivine  office  in  church,  according  to  the  rites  and  rules  of  the 
Established  Church. 

READBR,  OR  LECTOR. — Ono  who  reads  ;  particularly  one 
whose  oflBcial  duty  it  is  to  read  publicly  in  a  church.  That  eccle- 
siastical  office  ranking  immediately  below  that  of  the  subdeacon, 
to  which  fit  persons  are  solemnly  appointed.  St.  Cyprian  refers 
to  their  public  ordination  in  his  time,  as  if  it  had  been  long 
customary.     For  a  few  years  after  the  Reformation  they  were 
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appointed  and  ordained ;  but  sińce  then  the  practice  has  becomc 
extinct  in  England.     Archbishop  Longley  recently  restored  it- 

READERSHIP. — The  office  of  reading  prayers  in  a  cluiTcIi. 
Such  appointments^  fiUed  by  cłerks  in  holy  orders,  are  madę  to 
certain  ehurches  where  endowments  exist,  with  the  view  of  thus 
specially  providing  assistance  for  the  rector  or  vicar.  These 
ofSces  are  usually  held  for  life. 

READING-DESK  or  PEW.— 1.  A  (Oiaucel  stall,  fromwhich 
anciently  Divine  Seryice  in  the  Church  of  England  was  inva- 
riably  said  by  the  clerks  and  clergy.  2.  After  the  Reformatiou 
boxe8  were  erected  of  some  height  and  size^  into  which  the  mi- 
nister placed  himself  before  reading  prayers.  Since  the  Cathohc 
revival  in  England^  reading-pews  of  a  large,  lofty,  and  extensiTe 
size  have  been  generally  abolished,  having  given  place  to  the 
morę  ancient  and  fitting  chancel-stall. 

READING-IN  (THE  ACT  OF).— The  first  formal  saying  or 
singing  of  Diyiiie  Service  by  a  newly-instituted  or  iudncted 
beueficed  clerk,— an  act  which  it  is  essential  he  should  perfomi 
in  the  presence  of  a  competent  witness  to  seal  and  secure  the 
reality  and  efficacy  of  the  act  of  induction  of  institution. 

READING-STALL.— The  priest^s  stall  in  a  choir  or  chaucel. 

REBUS. — An  old  and  ąiiaint  modę  of  expressing  words  or 
phrases  by  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  bear  a  resemblanee 
to  the  words  or  to  the  syllables  of  which  the  words  are  com- 
posed.  Thus  an  eye  and  a  łon,  or  barrel,  represent  the  femily 
name  Eyton.  The  accompanying  woodcut  i'epresents  a  piece  of 
fif teenth-century  glass,  originally  in  Westlington  House,  near 
Aylesbury,  but  now  in  the  author^s  possession.  The  rebus  repre- 
sented  by  the  letter  R,  a  park,  and  the  word  HVRST  below, 
stands  for  "  Richard  Parkhurst/^  This  family,  which  belonged 
originally  to  Surrey,  is  of  considerable  antiąuity.  John  Park- 
hurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  wa^ 
a  member  of  it.  The  representation  of  this  rebus  is  at  once 
artistic  and  interesting,  and  seryes  to  show  that  the  fif teenth- 
centuryj  artists  in  glass  were  neither  devoid  of  taste  nor  quaini 
ability,     {See  lUustmtion,  next  page.) 

RECANTATION.— The  ju?t  of  recalHug.  A  i-etraction  :  hencO, 
in  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  the  act  of  retracting  or  recanting 
thcologicał  errors.  A  formal  recantation  was  madę  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and  signed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  by  the  person  recanting. 
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RECANTED.— 1.  Hecalled.     2.  Retracted. 

HGCAST.— I.  To  cast  again.  2.  To  mould  imew  :  liouco, 
(■i)  to  cover  with  plaster  aii  old  building.  This  tenn  is  fre- 
quoiitly  fouiid  in  cliurch,  cathedral,  and  churcliwardcna' 
Hccounts. 


RECENSION  {Latin  reemmo). — 1,  Review.    2.  Euuraeration. 
'•i.  ExaminatioD. 

RECEPTION. — The  act  of  receiTiiig,  as  applied  to  aiiy  sacra- 
luent ;  but  iiiore  especially  to  thc  Holy  Eucltanst. 
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RECEPTORIUM.— The  guest-chamber  or  parlour  of  a  reli- 
gious  house. 

RECESS.— 1.  A  niche.  2.  A  tabernacle.  3.  An  aumbrer. 
4.  An  Easter  sepulchre. 

RECIPIENT. — 1.  Areceiver:  hence,  (2)  teclinically,  a  cuiii- 
municant. 

RECLUSE. — 1.  Any  person  who  lives  in  retirement  or  seclu- 
sion  from  the  world,  as  a  hermit  or  monk.  2.  One  of  a  class  t'f 
religious  deTotees  who  live  in  single  cells,  commonly  and  ordi- 
narily  attached  to  monasteries. 

RECLUSE  (TO).— Toshutup. 

RECLUSE LY.— In  retirement. 

RECOLLECT. — The  technical  term  for  a  monk  of  a  reformetl 
order  of  Franciscans. 

RECOMMENDATORY.— That  which  commends  to  another. 

RECOMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  —  See  Commendatoey 
Lettkrs. 

RECONCILIATION.  — 1.  The  act  of  reconciUng.  2.  Propi- 
tiation.     3.  Atonement. 

RECONCILIATION  OF  A  CHURCH.— The  act  performed 
by  a  bishop,  as  in  the  case  of  consecration,  for  restoring  tu 
sacred  uses  a  church  which  has  been  profaned  either  by  murder 
or  adultory  committed  in  the  same. 

RECONCILIATION  OF  A  PENITENT  (THE).— The  act  of 
restoring  to  communion  one  who  has  lapsed  into  Paganisin,heresy, 
schism^  or  unbelief,  by  a  formal  act  of  open  contrition  on  the  part 
of  the  penitenta  and  by  the  use  of  absolation  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop,  or  priest  delegated  by  the  bishop. 

RE-CONSECRATE. — To  consecrate  a  second  time,  or  anew. 

RE-CONSECRATING.— Consecratingagain. 

RE-CONSECRATION.— A  renewed  consecration. 

RE-CONSECRATION  OF  A  CHURCH.— The  act  of  con^^e- 
crating  a  chnrch  anew.  This  act  is  legally  necessary  and  essential 
when  the  walls  of  the  choir  of  the  church  have  been  renjoved  so 
as  to  take  in  morę  space,  or  when  the  position  of  the  altar  has 
been  changed;  also  where  the  sanctuary  and  altar  haye  been 
yiolated  by  murder  or  adultery.     For,  as  the  canonists  declare,— 
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*^I£  the  fabric  of  a  church  becomes  whoUy  ruinous,  and  is  rebuilt 
f  rom  the  f oundation,  it  ought  to  be  reconsecrated ;  but  if  the  walls 
by  degrees  decay,  and  are  gradually  repaired,  it  ought  not.  Or 
if  a  church  be  enlarged  either  in  length,  breadth,  or  height,  it 
ought  not  to  be  reconsecrated,  unless  the  sanctuary  containing  the 
high  altar  be  lengthened,  because  the  part  already  holy  sanctifies 
that  which  is  annexed  to  it.  Churches  once  consecrated  ought 
never  to  be  re-consecrated  unless  they  have  altogether  decayed, 
or  been  consumed  by  fire,  or  been  desecrated  by  the  spilling  of 
blood,  or  by  the  commission  of  fornication  or  adultery,  because 
as  an  infant  who  has  once  been  baptized  ought  never  again  to  be 
baptized,  so^  as  the  most  renowned  canonists  declare,  ought  it 
to  be  with  churches.  These  are  the  leading  principles  to  be  con- 
sidered  in  the  re-consecration  of  a  church." 

RECORD. — 1.  A  register.     2.  An  authentic  memoriał. 

RBCORDATION.— E^membrance. 

RE-CREATION. — 1.  Forming  anew.  2.  Regeneration.  3. 
Giring  new  life.     4.  The  act  of  Christian  baptism. 

RECTOR. — 1.  The  parish  priest,  pastor,  parson,  or  incum- 
bent  of  a  parish  who  possesses  and  receires  the  great  tithes.  2. 
The  head  of  a  college,  seminary,  school,  or  religioua  society. 

RECTOR  CHORI. — One  who  rules,  govems,  or  directs  the 
choir  of  a  church.  In  our  ancient  cathedrals  they  were  ofteu 
persons  of  dignity,  and  on  great  occasions  were  seldom  less  than 
four  in  number.  They  stood  at  the  antiphon-lectern,  facing 
eastwards,  bearing  8tavcs  of  office  to  beat  time,  and  moved,  as 
necessity  arose,  from  that  position  to  their  own  seats  and  fald- 
stools.  At  Lincoln  Minster  a  slab  remains  in  the  chancel  pave- 
ment  marked  "  Cantate  Hic." 

RECTOR  (LAY). — ^A  layman  who  possesses  and  receiyes  the 
great  tithes  of  a  parish. 

RECTORES  CHORI.— Under  the  chief  Becłor  Chon  were 
others,  commonly  in  cathedrals  and  large  churches  four  in  number, 
to  superintend  the  singincf.  While  the  f ormer  stood  at  the  anti- 
phon-lectern, which  faced  the  altar,  the  other  '^  rectors  "  were 
placed,  two  on  each  side,  in  alb  and  cope,  and  with  staff  of  office, 
to  walk  to  and  fro  from  their  seats  to  the  lectern.  The  rule  as 
to  their  duties  yaried  in  different  cathedrals.  On  great  festiyals 
the  inferior  dignitaries  not  unfrequently  became  rulers  of  the 
choir ;  generally,  however,  they  were  minor  canons,  and  some- 
times  subdeacons,  who  specially  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
singing. 
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RECUSANT  (Ijatin,  recusana). —  One  who  refuses  :  hence,  a 
term  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century  to 
designate  those  clergy  and  laity  who  declined  either  to  approve 
of  the  religious  changes  efifected  by  the  Reformation ;  to  acknow- 
ledge  what  was  called  "  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  qaestions 
EcclesiasticaP';  to  conform  to  the  rites  of  the  Reformed  Chorcłi 
of  Englaud ;  or  to  attend  her  public  senrices. 

REDDENDUM. — In  law,  that  clause  of  a  lease  by  which  rem 
is  resenred. 

REDEEMER.  —  One  who  redeems  or  ransoms :  hence,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

REDEEMING.  —  1.  Ransoming.  2.  Procuring  deliverance 
from  captivity. 

REDEMPTION  {ItaMB,n,  redemzione  ;  Ija,tm,  redempłio).  — I . 
The  act  of  procuring  deliverance.  2.  Ransom.  3.  Release.  4. 
The  ransom  or  delirerance  of  sinners  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  the  penalties  of  God's  violated  law  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ. 

REDEMPTION  OF  CAPTIYES  (ORDER  FOR  THE).— 
An  order  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  deliveranee  of 
Christian  slares  detained  in  captivity  by  the  barbarians^  and 
also  to  enter  into  serritude  for  the  redeeming  of  Cłuistians.  Ir 
was  first  founded  by  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  in  conjunction 
with  Raymond  de  Rochfort,  and  many  Popes  bestowed  high 
dignities  and  priyileges  on  the  order. 

REDEMPTIYE.— Pertaining  to  redemption. 

REDEMPTORISTS.  — A  congregation  founded  at  Naples  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  in  honour  of 
our  Most  Holy  Redeemer :  hence  so  called. 

REDEMPTOR  MUNDI.— Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
True  God  and  True  Man. 

REDEMPTORY.— Paid  for  ransom. 

RED-LETTER  DAYS.— 1.  Those  days  which  are  marked  in 
the  kalendar  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  red  letters : 
hence,  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  are 
retained  in,  and  ordered  to  be  publicly  obseryed  by,  the  Church 
of  England.  2.  A  term  used  to  designate  fortunat-e  or  atMpicious 
days. 
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REPECTION  (Latin,  refectio), — ^A  luonastic  term  for  a  spare 
mcal ;  a  refreshment. 

REPECTIONARIUS.— That  monastic  or  collcgiate  officer 
Tvhosę  particular  duty  it  is  to  pix)ride  food  for  the  members  of 
his  community  or  society.  The  person  who  superinteuds  the 
preparation  of  the  refections  in  such  institutions. 

REFECTION  CLERK.— The  clerk  who  reads  during  the 
meals  of  religious. 

REFECTION  HOUR.— Noontide ;  i.e.  twelve  of  the  clock. 

REFECTION-ROOM.— fl^ee  Refectoky. 

REFECTION  SONG.— A  hymn  or  prose  sung  either  before 
or  after  meals.  This  custom  is  retained  in  some  of  the  collegca 
at  Oxford  even  to  the  present  day. 

REPECTION  SUNDAY.— Itefection  is  a  refreshment ;  henee 
Befection  Sunday  is  Refreshment  or  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  becaiise 
on  that  day  morę  food  than  usual^  and  that  of  a  morę  palatable 
character,  is  customarily  allowed  to  the  faithful. 

REFECTIYE.— 1 .  Refreshing.     2.  Restoring. 

REFECTORY  (French,  refectoire),—!.  A  room  for  refresh- 
ment.     2.  The  dining-hall  of  a  monastery. 

REFECTORY  -  BOOK.  —  That  volume  which,  in  religious 
houses^  is  read  by  the  reader  during  meals. 

REPECTORY-CLERK.— The  reader  at  a  refection,  or  meal,  in 
a  religious  house. 

REPERENDARY.— An  officer  of  the  royal  court  who  deli- 
vered  the  formal  answer  of  the  monarch  to  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  him. 

REFERMENT.— Reference  for  decision. 

REFORMATIO  LEGUM.— The  title  of  a  book  of  rules  and 
canons  modelled  on  the  ancient  canon  law  of  the  Church,  which 
was  drawn  up  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  for  the  removal 
of  abuses^  but  was  never  sanctioned  either  by  Convocation  or 
Parliament.  It  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  compiled  and  arranged 
byArchbishop  Cranmer. 

REFORMATION.— 1.  Amendment.  2.  Correction.  3.  Rec 
tification.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  changes  in  religion 
efFected  in  sereral  countries  during  the  BixtMnth  eentury. 
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REFRESHMENT.  —  That  whith  gives  strength  or  vigoor, 
as  food. 

REFRESHMENT  SUNDAY.— /See  Rbpection  Sunday. 

REGrAŁ. — 1.  Ahand-organ.  2.  A  musical  instrument  played 
by  the  fingers  being  moved  about  upon  the  keys. 

REGALIA. — The  ensigns  of  royalty ;  e.g,,  crown,  tunic^  san- 
dals,  stole,  spurs,  buskins,  ring,  sceptre,  orb,  robę  of  pnrple 
ermined,  and  sword  of  state. 

REGALIA  OF  A  CHURCH.  —  The  priyileges  granted  by 
kings ;  frequently  a  term  to  designate  its  patrimony. 

RBGALITY.— 1.  Kingship.     2.  Royalty.     3.  Sovereign^. 

REGENERATE  (TO).— 1.  To  produce  anew.  2.  To  change 
a  naturę  by  Divine  operation. 

REGENERATED.— 1.  Bomagain.  2.  Renewed,  3.  Repro- 
duced.     4.  Ronovated. 

REGENERATION.  —  1.  Reproduction.  2.  A  new  birth 
efEected  by  T)ivine  operation. 

REGENERATION  (THE  LAVER  OF).  — 1.  The  font.  2. 
The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  3.  Any  vessel  from  which 
Christiail  baptism  is  administered. 

REGENERATION  (THE  SACRAMENT  OF).— The  Sacra- 
ment  of  Holy  Baptism. 

REGISTER. — ^A  written  account  of  acts,  judgments,  or  pro- 
ceedings  for  presenring  and  conveying  to  futurę  times  an  eract 
knowl^ge  of  transactions, 

REGISTER  (TO).— To  record. 

REGISTER-BOOK.— The  book  in  which  a  record  or  register- 
roll  is  kept ;  as  a  diocesan  register,  an  episcopal  register,  a  chnrch 
register,  a  parish  register.  In  every  parish  a  register-book  is  to 
be  kept,  wherein  the  births,  marriages,  and  burials  in  such  parish 
are  to  be  recorded.  This  was  first  enjoined  A.D.  1537,  and  again 
enforced  by  the  26  George  II.  c.  33. 

REGISTRAR  (Latin,  regisłrarius) . — A  secretary  or  recorder. 
An  office  of  a  diocese,  church,  college,  seminary,  or  university, 
who  has  the  keeping  of  those  documents,  archives,  registers,  or 
records  pertaining  respectively  to  the  afore-mentioned  societies. 
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RBGISTRAESHIP.— The  office  of  registrar. 

REGISTRATION.— The  act  of  registering. 

REGIUS  PROFESSOR.— A  name  given  to  the  holders  of 
those  professorships  in  our  two  ancieut  English  uniyersities 
which  have  been  founded  by  royal  bounty. 

REGNUM. — A  media9val  term  for  the  tiara  or 
triple  crown  of  the  Popes.  At  first  this  was  a  tali, 
round,  cone-like  cap  or  crown  topped  with  a  bali, 
and  with  a  coi-onet  round  its  lower  portion.  An 
example  of  this  is  proyided  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  which  is  taken  from  an  early  German 
MS.  This  crown  symbolized  the  spiritual  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter.  A 
second  coronet,  signifying  temporal  jurisdiction, 
was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  (Caietan),  and  a 
third,  indicating  unirersal  empire,  by  Benedict 
XII.,   who   had  been  a   Cistercian   monk. — See    rkonum  or  tiaba 

rpj^g^  (early  yOKlf). 

REGUŁA. — The  term  for  the  book  of  rules  or  regulations, 
ordera,  decrees,  customs,  and  statutes  in  a  religious  house, 
Begulara  were  so  called  because  they  lived  under  certain  ruleif. 

RE  GUL  AR. — A  member  of  any  religious  order  who  has  taken 
the  vows  of  poyerty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  who  has  been 
fiolemnly  admitted  by  authority  to  the  office  he  holds,  liying  by 
nde,  and  recognized  by  the  Church. 

REGULAR  CANONS.— Monks  who  lived  and  laboured  in  a 
town  or  city,  first  under  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  bishop, 
and  eventually,  independent  of  the  bishop,  under  the  chief  of 
their  own  order,  and  afterwards  under  the  protection  of  the 
Pope.  The  earliest  regular  canona  were  those  of  St.  Augus- 
tine  of  Hippo,  founded  about  A.D.  394,  under  Pope  St. 
Siricius,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  and 
Manichees.  Their  habit  was  black,  with  a  white  cincture  folded 
and  fastened  on  the  breast.  At  a  later  datę  they  became 
eloistered.  Then  followed  the  canons  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
founded  by  St.  Gelasius,  A.D.  492 — 496,  remarkable  as  being  the 
compiler  of  the  Sacramentary  bearing  his  name.  The  habit  of 
this  order  was  a  white  alb  or  rochet,  over  a  long  robę  or  cassock. 
No  new  order  of  regular  canons  was  set  up  until  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when,  under  the  Benedictine  Pope,  Urban 
II.  (A.D.  1008,  1009),  the  canons  of  St.  Anthony  were  formed 
in  the  diocese  of  Yienne.     Their  habit  was  black,  with  the  Tau 
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cross^  the  sign  or  symbol  of  their  patron  saint^  marked  in  blne 
on  their  left  breast.  Twenty  years  later,  the  canons  of  the  Holj 
Sepulchre  at  Jerosalem  were  founded  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
Popa  Paschal  II.  (Rainieri)  approved  of  this  order,  and  blessed 
it.  The  habit  adopted  was  a  black  cloak,  with  a  white  shield  on 
the  left  side,  charged  with  a  large  red  cross,  surronnded  by  f our 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  pattem  and  shape.  The  canons  of  St. 
Yictop  were  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelf th  c^ntury,  in 
France.  Those  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Coimbra  were  set  np 
A.D.  1132,  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Innocent  II.  (Gregorr 
de  Pasgis).  They  woro  a  white  habit,  with  a  hooded  mozetta  or 
tippet  of  black.  The  canons  regular  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris 
wiere  founded  under  Pope  Eugonius  III.,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  was  previously  abbot  of  St.  Anastasius  at  Romę. 
Their  habit  is  likowise  white,  with  a  sleeveless  rochet  and  ftirred 
almutium.  The  Premonstatensians  were  founded  in  France,  hr 
St.  Norbert,  under  Pope  Calixtus  II.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  place  where  they  were  set  up,  Premontre.  Their  habit 
was  entirely  white.  The  Gilbertines  were  founded  in  England, 
by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Eugenius  III.,  A.D.  1148.  Their  habit,  of  white,  with  a  furred 
cloak  or  long  tippet,  was  well  known  in  England,  where  thej 
were  very  much  respected  and  lovcd  for  their  devotion,  sanctity, 
and  labours.  The  distinction  between  canons  regular  and  secular 
was  no  doubt  finally  drawn  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  r^nlar 
canons  foUowed  a  rule  common  to  all,  while  secular  canons  had 
their  special  revenues  and  private  dwelling-places.  After  thi.s 
those  who  did  not  retain  the  common  life  and  abide  by  the  thrt^e 
mles  of  St.  Augustine,  were  termed  secular  canons.  Practice, 
however,  difFered  greatly  in  difEerent  countries,  and  no  nnvarv- 
ing  principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  any  length  of  tiiie 
in  any  pla<;e. 

REGULAR  CLERKS.  —  Confratemities  of  priests,  bound 
together  by  rule,  mainly  founded  to  assist,  by  working  independ« 
ently,  the  ordinary  priests  of  a  parish,  district,  or  diocese.  Thev 
are  mainly :  Theatines,  founded  at  Romę  in  1525 ;  Bamabiteś, 
founded  at  Milan  in  1533;  Jesuits,  founded  at  Paris  in  15^; 
Oratorians,  founded  at  Romę  in  1564 ;  Lazańtes,  founded  in 
1624,  by  St.  Yincent  de  Paul ;  and  Redemptorists,  by  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori. 

REGULAR  PARLOR.— The  withdrawing-room  of  a  religious 
house. 

REGULAR  PRIESTS.— Priests  living  under  a  rule  of  life, 
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over  and  above,  in  strictness,  that  by  which  they  are  bouud 
tbrough  their  ordination  vows, 

RELIC-BEAM. — The  beam  on  which  reliquaries  are  placed  in 
a  church. 

RELIC-HOURS.— Those  devotions  used  during  the  formal 
sołemn  exposition  of  relics. 

RELIC-LAMP. — ^A  lamp  buming  before  relics. 

RELICLIGHT.— Sea  REUc-iiAMP. 

RELIC-S0N6, — ^A  hymn  in  honour  of  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  a  saint. 

RELIC  SUNDAY.— The  Sunday  after  St.  MichaeFs  day. 

RELIEYO  (Italian).— 1.  Relief.  2.  The  prominence  of  figures 
in  statnary  and  architecture.  3.  The  apparent  prominence  of 
figures  in  painting. 

RELIGIOUS  (Łatin^  religiosus), — 1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
religion.  2.  Loving  and  reverencing  Almighty  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  obeying  the  precepts  of  Divine  revela- 
tion  through  the  influence,  and  by  the  means  of,  Diyine  grace. 
3.  A  technical  term  for  men  and  women  iound  for  lif e  by  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

RELIQUARY  (Prench,  Teliquaire). — ^A  smali  box,  casket,  or 
chest  in  which  relics  are  preserved.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when 
their  use  was  first  adopted  in  the  Church ;  but  it  was  evidently 
at  a  very  early  period,  if  not,  as  some  people  believe,  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  themselyes.  The  handkerchiefs  and  aprons,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  record  of  St.  Peter^s  miracles, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  were 
preseryed,  as  well  because  of  their  miraculous  powers,  as  for  the 
belief  in  the  same  of  those  who  preserved  them.  In  mediaayal 
times  Christian  churches  were  very  rich  in  relics,  and  by  conse- 
quence,  of  reliquaries.  These  latter  were  madę  in  yarions  f orms  ; 
e.g^.,  of  a  cross,  a  lantem,  a  monstrance,  a  tower  or  [spire,  a  ' 
coYered  chaUce,  a  cofifer,  an  image,  or  a  shrine.  The  splendid 
specimen  of  a  reliąuary  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  accompany- 
ing  woodcut,  is  from  the  late  Mr.  Pugin^s  able  pencil.  Not  un- 
frequently  they  were  of  the  form  and  shape  of  that  portion  of 
the  saint^s  body  enclosed  within  them ;  e.g.,  a  head,  an  arm,  or  a 
hand.  Sometimes  the  reliąuary  consisted  of  a  figurę  of  the  saint, 
of  whom  a  relic  was  preserved,  in  which  figurę  there  was  a  recess 
madę  in  the  body,  over  which  a  piece  of  crystal  was  placed,  in 
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order  that  thefailh. 
ful   might   be  ena- 
bled  to  see  the  rciie 
for    venenition    »t 
certain  times.    The 
most  popular  form 
was  that  of    a  r«- 
tan^ular        shriuf. 
gabled  like  the  n-oi 
of    a   cburch,   wilh 
finials,  crockets,  and 
pinnacles.       Thr 
shrine     itself    wa? 
commonly  mado  of 
wood,  coveredwiih 
plates   of    precioU' 
metals,   riclily  em- 
bossed,      cngraTen, 
enaraelled,  or  jewel- 
led.    These  shi-infti 
were  carried  in  pro- 
cession    by    niean^ 
of  rings  and  staye?, 
like  tbe  ark  of  the 
elder  dispensation. 
The      decrees      uf   | 
Spanish     counciU.   | 
asearlyasthe  sisth  | 
century,     refer    t"  i 
this    custom  ;     and  : 
it   appears     certain 
tbat    at    Rogatioii- 
tide  the  practice  of 
80  carrying  shrines 
had  obtained    in  i 
Englaad    in    the 
early   part     of    the  I 
eigbth     century.  j 
Eeli^uaries  belorp-  ! 
ing    to    a    chun-li 
wero   commonly 
placed  on  a  ledgi'. 
beam,  or  shelf,  cou- 
siderably  elevat«ti. 
behind     tbe     hicł; 
altar;  but  ou  spwial 
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occaaions  were  brou^Łt  forward,  for  the  yeneration  of  tho  faith- 
ful,  to  the  rood-beam  or  to  the  front  of  the  rood-screen,  or 
else  were  Holemnly  borne  iii  proceHsion,  In  some  cathedrals,  as 
for  example  at  Cantcrbury,  Wy,  and  Exeter,  tliere  were  special 
chambers  for  the  reception  of  relics  and  re]iquaries,  all  carL-fully 
^arded  and  protected,  on  account  of  thcir  ralue.  Priyate  and 
personal  reliquariea  were  almost  iiniveraally  obtained  and  used 
by  Christians  iii  all  past  ages,  sińce  the  days  o£  the  ApoBtles. 
Bishopa,  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Pcctoral  Cross,  wore 
reliquarieH  of  a  cross-like  foi-ni.  Eddius,  in  hia  hife  of  SI. 
Wiljrid,  mentions  that  Queen  Ermenburga  wore  the  reiiąuarj'  of 
St.  Wilfrid  with  great  yeneratiou,  St.  Willebord  likcwise  wopc 
a  reliąuary.  The  ciistoin  became  ao  generał,  that  in  the  time  of 
Biahop  Lacey,  of  Exetei'  {A-D.  1^50),  thero  is  "  Modua  induendi 
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episcopnra  ad  solemniter  celebrandum,"  according  to  which 
"  Induat  [Episcopus]  amictum,  albam  et  stolam  et  rehąuias  circa 
foUuni."  (Liber  l'onłijical!«  E.wn.]  There  are  two  examples  of 
such  reliąuarie.t  given  in  the  accompaiiying  woodcuta,  one  of 
medifeval  timea,  from  the  South  Kenaington  Museum ;  and  a 
second,  of  the  present  day,  aftcr  a  luediieyal  type,  madę  for  the 
iiuthor.     {Sec  Illuatrationa,  Fit/a.  1,  2,  and  3.) 

BELigUE,  OB  RELIC— 1 .  That  which  remains,  or  is  left  be- 
hind,  after  the  dccay  or  losa  of  the  reat.  2,  The  body  or  remaina 
of  a  deceased  peraon,  eapecially  of  a  Chi-islian  aaint,  Christian 
relics  are  dividod  into  two  clasacs,  primarj'  or  accondary,  Pri- 
niary  relics  are  thosc  which  are  a  part  of  any  particular  saint. 
Secondary  relics  are  those  things  which  the  aaint  hasused,  worn, 
ortouchedj  c.g.,\i\a  clothea,  the  instrumcnta  of  hia  martyrdom 
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(if  a  martyr),  his  books,  sacred  ressels,  &c.  St.  Gregoiy  tlie 
6reat  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  onr  Apostle^  the  reKcjs  of  a  saint, 
which  were  placed  under  the  altar  of  a  new  chnrch^  a  custom 
long  foUowed  and  obserred  in  England. 

REMINISCERE  SUNDAT.— The  second  Snnday  in  Lent, 
80  called  because  the  ''  Office ''  in  the  Sarom  Mass  ancientlj  stood 
as  foliowa: — '^ Reminiscere  miserationam  tuarum,  Domine,  et 
miseńcordise  tnsd  quaB  a  seculo  sunt :  ne  unqaam  dominentur 
nobis  inimici  nostri,  libera  nos,  Deus  Israel,  ex  omnibus  angnstiis 
nostris.^' 

REMISSION  THURSDAY.— A  term  used  to  designate 
Maundy-Thursday. 

REMIT  (TO)  (Latin,  reinitio).—!.  To  lessen  in  intensity.  "2. 
To  release.     3.  To  restore. 

RENEWAL  SUNDAY.— A  popular  name  for  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  so  called  because  of  the  post-commonion 
of  the  Mass,  aceording  to  the  Sarum  rite,  anciently  used  on 
that  day. 

RENUNCIATION  (Latin,  renunciatio).—!.  The  act  of  re- 
nouncing.     2.  Abjuration.     3.  Rejection.     4.  Abandonment. 

RENUNCIATION  IN  BAPTISM  (THE).— That  part  of  the 
seryice  for  Holy  Baptism,  as  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  the  candidate,  either  in  person  or  by  his  sureties,  renounces 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

REPOSITORIUM. — ^An  ancient  term  for  a  tabemacle  for  the 
Eucharist. — See  Tabeenacle. 

REPROACHES  (THE).  — A  selection  of  solemn  anthems 
chanted  on  Good  Friday,  in  lieu  of  the  Introit.  They  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  remarkable  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Jewish 
weer  Micah,  intermingled  with  an  ancient  form  of  the  Kyrie 
E  lei  son,  common  in  the  Greek  Church.  They  set  forth,  plain- 
tively  and  f orcibly,  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  in  having  rejected 
and  crucified  our  Blessed  Lord ;  and  likewise  that  of  those  Chris- 
tians  who,  by  their  deliberate  sins,  crucify  Him  afresh. 

REQUEST.— /See  Pbayee. 

REQUIEM. — ^An  office  for  the  repose  of  a  Christian  soul, 
departed  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God. 

REQUIEM  MASS.— A  Mass  oflEered  for  the  repose  of  a 
Christian  soul  departed  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God. 
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REREDOS  (Latin,  Posłicum,  Betrołabularium,  BetroalŁare^ 
l^osłalŁare). — The  wali  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar.  In 
village  churchcs  these  were  commonly  recessed  stone  panełs  sur- 
roonded  by  scalptured  ballflowers,  conventional  marygolds,  and 
other  deyices ;  but  in  large  churches  and  cathedrals  they  were 
of  a  most  omate  character,  enriched  with  a  mass  of  most  intri- 
cate  and  beautiful  tabemacle-work,  with  crockets^  buttresses, 
niches^  statues^  pinnacles^  and  other  adomments.  Many  of  these 
extended  across  the  whole  east  end  of  the  church,  and  were 
sometimes  carriod  up  to  the  eeiling,  as  at  St.  Alban^s  Abbey ; 
St.  Sayiour^s,  Sonthwark ;  St.  Mary  Magdalenę  College,  Oxford; 
Gloucester  Cathedral ;  Ludlow,  &c.  In  largo  parishes  they  were 
also  of  great  magnificenco  and  dignity.  At  Bampton,  Oxon,  the 
reredos,  containing  images  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
still  remains  in  a  perf ect  state.  At  St.  Thomas's,  Salisbury,  another 
cxists  eąually  perfect.  There  is  a  most  elaborate  reredos  of  carved 
wood  in  the  north  chapel  of  the  church  of  Pocklington,  York- 
shire, and  a  third  of  stone  at  Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire.  At  St. 
MichaePs,  in  Oxford,  an  ancient  reredos  Ukewise  exists.  Some- 
tiraes,  in  lieu  of  the  reredos,  a  dossal  of  rich  silk  or  hanging  was 
uscd,  and  the  altar  was  enclosed  at  the  north  and  south  ends  by 
curtains  of  the  same  materials  hanging  on  rods.  The  destruc- 
tion  of  the  ancient  altars  at  the  Reformation  led  likewise  to  the 
destruction  of  the  reredos.  Both  these,  however,  were  restored 
in  the  revival  under  the  great  Archbishop  Land.  Since  the  morę 
recent  Catholic  revival  in  the  Church  of  England,  reredoses  have 
been  very  generally  erected,  some  of  a  most  sumptuous  character. 
Of  these,  those  at  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield  Cathedral, '  are 
veiy  remarkable.  In  parish  churches,  the  reredoses  of  Hallów 
and  Madresfield,  Worcestershire ;  of  Ali  Saints',  Margaret-street, 
London ;  of  St.  MichaePs,  Shoreditch,  and  of  Ali  Saints',  Lam- 
beth,  are  exceedingly  grand  and  rich. 

RESCRIPT  (Latin,  rescripłiim),  —  Anciently,  the  answer  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  when  consulted  by  particular  persona  on 
Kome  difScult  question;  which  answer  had,  to  all  intenta  and 
purposes,  the  force  of  an  edict. 

RESCRIPT  (PAPAL).— An  answer  delivered  in  writin^by 
the  Bisho^  of  Romę  on  some  question  of  canon  law,  doctrine, 
or  morals. 

RESERYATION  (Latin,  reaeruo).  —  The  act  of  reserving, 
keeping,  or  concealing. 

RESERYATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT.— 
The  careful  reserving  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  under  the  form 
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of  bread,  (1)  for  the  worship  of  the  faithful,  and  (2)  for  tŁe  com- 
munion  of  the  absent  and  sick.  It  seems  to  be  uncertain  when 
this  pious  custom  first  came  into  generał  use.  Locally,  it  seems 
to  liave  been  observed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  The 
most  ancient  reason  for  reservation  was  that  the  Sacramcnt  might 
be  giren  as  a  viaticum  to  the  sick.  In  the  times  of  persecution, 
ancient  authońties  tell  us  that  the  f aithful  were  likewise  permitted 
to  take  It  to  their  own  houses.  This  was  morę  particularly  the 
case  in  times  of  great  trial  and  suffering,  when  attendance  at  the 
Christian  Sacrifice  was  almost  impossible,  except  to  the  very  few. 
Some  writers  affirm  that  It  was  reserved  in  order  to  be  buried 
with  the  f aithful  departed ;  but  this,  again,  is  donbted  by  many 
writers,  and  disputed  by  not  a  few.  It  appears  to  h&ve  been 
reserved  with  the  special  object  of  carrying  It  in  procession  at 
times  when  the  Hand  of  Grod  was  heavy  on  the  Church,  and  iu 
order  to  ask  pardon  and  forgiyeness  from  Him.  About  the 
fifteenth  century — though  the  custom  had  been  current  in  cer- 
tain  dioceses  of  South  Italy,  Yenice,  Spain,  and  France,  in  some 
of  which  the  devotion  liad  bccome  very  popular, — ^the  Blessed 
Sacrament  appears  to  have  been  reserved  in  a  ciborium,  ark,  ur 
tabemacle,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might  render  It  w^orship. 
The  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  did  not  come  intc> 
generał  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  until  the  early  part  of 
the  serenteenth  century ;  while  in  some  parts  of  that  comniuniou 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised  for  several  generationt* 
afterwards,  Reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  private 
houses  was  the  most  ancient  custom ;  but  this  seems  to  havc 
been  forbidden,  first  by  local  councils,  and  afterwards  by  the 
generał  custom  and  practice  of  the  Church.  In  Bngland  It  was 
reseryed  either  in  a  dove  bef ore  the  altar  suspended  from  a  beam, 
in  a  tower  of  metal-work  placed  over  and  behind  the  altar,  or 
else  in  an  aumbrey  or  tabemacle  in  the  wali  of  the  choir-sanc- 
tuary.  This  tabemacle  was  commonly  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  but  sometimes  behind  it.  Reservation  is  now  very  uni- 
yersally  practised  by  the  Roman  Catholics  both  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  the  Church  of  England  reservation  has  been  for- 
bidden in  parish  churches  sińce  the  Reformation.  In  the  chapels 
of  religious  houses  for  women  our  bishops  appear  to  have  allowed 
it  for  purposes  of  worship,  as  some  likewise  have  done  in  order 
that  the  dying  should  be  communicated  in  times  of  great  sick- 
ness.  Some  persons  have  petitioned  Convocation  toobtain  the 
restoration  of  reservation.  The  need  of  such  an  improrement  is 
great  and  pressing.— Sec  Columba,  Dove,  and  Tabernacle. 

RESIDENCE,— The  act  of  abiding  or  dwelling  in  a  place  for 
some  continuance  of  time. 
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RESIDENCE  ON  A  BENEFICE.  —  Personal  residence  is 
reąuired  of  ecclesiastical  persons  upon  their  cures.  By  a  statute 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is  decreed,  that  if  any  beneficed  clergyman 
be  absent  from  his  cure  for  morę  than  fourscore  days  in  one  year, 
he  shall  not  only  forf eit  one  year^s  profit  of  his  benefice,  to  be  dis- 
tributed  amongst  the  poor  of  his  parish,  but  all  leases,  covenants, 
and  agreements  madę  by  him  shall  cease  and  be  void,  except  in 
tlio  case  of  licensed  pluralists. 

RESIGNATION. — The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up. 

RESIGNATION  OF  A  BENEFICE.— This  takes  place  when 
a  parson,  vicar,  or  other  beneficed  clergyman,  yoluntarily  gives 
up  and  surrenders  his  chaVge  and  preferment  to  those  from  whom 
he  hath  receiyed  it.  Resignation  is  of  no  avail  until  accepted  by 
the  ordinary ;  and  therefore  all  presentations  madę  to  benefices 
resigned,  before  such  acceptance  has  taken  place,  are  void. 

RESPOND  (A). — A  technical  term  for  a  short  anthem,  chanted 
by  a  choir  at  intervals  during  the  reading  of  a  capiłulum  or  chapter. 

RESPOND  (TO)   (Latin,  respondere). — 1.  To  give  an  answer. 

2.  To  reply.     3.  To  rejoin.     4.  To  make  the  responses  or  an- 
swers  in  a  Church  Serrice.     5.  To  serre  at  Mass. 

RESPONSAL. — A  sixteenth-centiiry  term  for  a  respond. 

RESPONSE  (Latin,  responsum), — 1.  Au  answer,  particularly 
an  oracular  answer ;  hence,  (2)  and  morę  especially  the  answer 
of  a  congregation  to  the  priest  or  celebrant  in  Diyine  Ser  vice. 

3.  A  kind  of  anthem  or  antiphon  sung  after  certain  lessons  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  some  other  liturgical  offices. 

RESPONSION. — The  act  of  answering  or  replying  to  ques- 
tions. 

RESPONSION  S.— A  term  used  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  the  first  university  examination  of  those  in  statu  pupillarL 

RESPONSIYE.— 1.  Answering,     2.  Making  reply. 

RESPONSORIES.— 1.  Answers  of  the  people  to  the  priest 
in  Diyine  Service.  2.  Yersicles  chanted  by  the  choir  and  faith- 
f  ul  in  answer  to  the  previous  versicle  which  has  been  chanted 
solely  by  the  priest. 

RESPONSORY.— 1.  A  responso.  2.  A  respond.  3.  An 
answer. 

RESSAUNT.— An  old  English  term  for  an  ogee  moulding. 
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RESTITUTION.  — 1.  The  act  of  restoring  to  a  person  anT 
thing  or  right  of  which  he  has  been  irregolarij  or  nnjiistly 
depriyed.  2.  The  restoring  to  the  Crown  ri^ts  which  hare 
been  either  informally  g^yen  away^  or  haye  throngh  negligence 
lapsecL  3.  Restitution  is  effectel  by  doły  restoring  a  specific 
thing  giyen  away  or  lo8t. 

RESURRECTION  (Latin,  remrrectio).  —  !.  A  rising  again"; 
(2)  morę  especially  the  reyiyal  of  the  dead  of  the  hnman  race  on 
their  return  from  the  graye,  partictdarly  at  the  last  or  generał 
judgment. 

RESURRECTION-FLAG.— A  streamer  or  pennon  of  white, 
charged  with  a  red  cross,  and  attached  to  a  spear.  In  repre- 
sentations  of  our  Lord^s  rising  from  the  dead,  He  is  commonlj 
depicted  bestowing  a  benediction  with  His  right  hand,  and  hold- 
ing such  a  flag  or  pennon — emblem  of  His  triumph  over  death — 
in  His  left. 

RESURRECTIONIST.  —  One  whose  very  unpleasant  an^l 
sacrilegious  business  it  is  to  steal  bodies  from  the  graye. 

RESURRECTION-MASS.— The  first  Mass  on  Easter-day. 

RESURRECTION-PENNON.— SeeRBSURRKCTiON-FLAG. 

RESURRECTION  SUNDAY.— Easter  Sunday. 

RESURRECTION-WEEK.— Easter-week. 

RE-TABLE.  —  The  ledge  or  shelf  behind  the  holy  table  or 
altar  in  an  Anglican  church,  As  descriptiye  of  this  ledge,  the 
term  in  ąuestion  is,  comparatiyely  speaking,  modem,  not  being 
often  found  either  in  ancient  documenta  in  generał,  or  in  church 
inyentories  or  churchwardens'  Accounts  and  Records  in  particular. 
— Sc€  Rerebos. 

RETICULATED  WORK.— An  architectural  term  descriptire 
of  a  certain  kind  of  masonry  in  which  diamond-shaped  or  square 
Stones  are  constructionafly  placed  in  a  diagonal  position.  This 
term  is  deriyed  from  the  Latin  reticulatinf,  from  rełe,  a  net. 

PHTIiP  CVfiTwp). — A  Greek  term  for  a  pre8>cher. 

RETREAT. — 1.  The  act  of  retiring;  a  withdrawal  ot  oneseii 
from  any  place ;  (2)  henco  the  technical  term  for  a  period  oi 
retirement,  chosen  with  a  view  to  religious  self-examination, 
meditation,  and  special  prayer.  Religious  "  retreats  "  last  com- 
monly  either  for  three  or  seven  days,  during  which  specific  reli- 
gious exercises  of  a  personal  and  priyate  naturę  are  conjoined 
with  public  deyotions. 
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RETRO-ALTARE.— Sce  Reredos. 

RETRO-CHOIR.— 1.  That  portion  of  a  choir  which  is  found 
between  the  east  eide  of  an  altar  standing  in  the  chord  of  an 
apse,  or  away  from,  the  east  wall^  and  the  east  wali  itself .  2.  It 
is  occasionalrjr  giyen  to  the  Łady-chapel  behind  a  cathedral  choir ; 
and  (3)  also  to  a  series  of  chapels  sometimes  existing  immediately 
behind  the  high  altar  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  4.  In 
Kome  medieeyal  writers  the  ambulatory  behind  or  at  the  east  end 
of  a  choir  is  called  the  retro-choir. 

RETRO-TABULARIUM.— /Sec  Reredos. 

RETURN. — In  architecture,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  end 
or  termination  of  a  hood-moulding ;  freąuently  a  deyice  carved 
in  stone^  representing  leayes^  flowers,  frnits,  and  sometimes 
heraldic  figures^  or  heads  of  bishops  and  princes. 

• 

RETURN-STALL.— Any  stall  in  a  cathedral,  collegiate  or 
parish  church  or  chapel,  which,  standing  at  right  angles  with  the 
ordinary  stalls,  facing  respectiyely  north  and  sonth,  is  retunied 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  chapel ;  and,  being  so  placed,  has  its 
back  against  the  rood-screen,  and  faces  the  altar  and  east  end 
of  the  sanctuary ;  e.  g,,  the  dean^s  and  snbdean^s  in  a  cathedral 
church. 

REUNION.  —  1.  A  second  union.  2.  Union  formed  anew, 
after  disagreement,  separation,  or  discord. 

REUNION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  (THE).— An  act  which 
the  prophecies  of  old  under  the  older  dispensation,  and  the  hope 
of  the  saints  under  the  new,  lead  the  faithful  to  believe  will 
take  place  before  the  close  of  this  present  Christian  dispensation, 
by  which  all  separated  members  of  the  Ono  Christian  family  will 
be  formally  and  yisibly  reunited  into  ono  compacted  whole,  and 
under  one  yisible  head ;  for  that  which  is  possessed  by  (a)  a  parish, 
(/3)  a  diocese,  and  (y)  a  province,  may  be  e:xpected  in  the  latter 
days  for  the  whole  Church  Uniyersal. 

REYEREND  {h&tm,  reoerendus). — Worthy  of  reverence  or 
respect.  A  title  given  to  the  ordinary  clergy  or  ecclesiastics  of 
the  yarious  portions  of  the  Christian  family,  as  well  as  to  the 
teachers  of  religious  opinions  amongst  the  modem  sects.  Dig- 
nitaries  of  the  Church  obtain  an  addition  or  prefix  to  this  term. 
Deans  invariably,  and  sometimes  canons,  are  styled  "  Very  Reve- 
rend  "  ;  a  bishop  is  styled  '^  Right  Reverend  '* ;  an  archbishop 
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"  Most  Reverend/'     In  this  particular,  however,  customs  now 
current  are  of  no  great  antiąuity. 

REYESTIARY  (French,  reve8łiaire).—8ee  Re-ybsthy. 

RE-VESTRY.— A  term  for  the  yestry  or  sacristy  where  the 
clergy  and  those  publicly  engaged  in  Divine  Service  assume  the 
official  Ycstmenta  proper  to  their  orders  and  offices,  which  are 
there  prcserved. — Sec  Yestey. 

RIB. — A  projecting  band  in  the  internal  portion  of  a  vault<-d 
roof,  marking  the  diyisions  of  the  masonry,  and  dividing  the  rcK»f 
into  proportionate  parts. 

RIDGE.— i.  The  upper  part  of  the  roof  of  a  building  in  the 
Pointed  style  of  architecture.  2.  The  upper  angle  of  a  rc>of, 
along  which  a  stout  piece  of  limber  is  conimonly  placed. 

RIDGE-CRESTING.— An  oniameuted  created  tile  for  com- 
pleJbing  externally  the  ridge  of  a  roof. 

RIDGE-CROSS.— The  cross  placed  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  in 
a  Pointed  roof,  both  as  a  symbol  and  ornament. 

RIDGE-PIECE.— The  upper  rib,  which  runs  at  right  angle? 
with  the  ordinary  ribs  in  a  vaulted  roof,  from  end  to  end  in  the 
centrę  of  the  same. — See  Rid. 

RIDGE-TILES.— Ornamental  tłles  which  crown  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  of  a  Pointed  building. 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE.— A  title  given  to  peers,  bishopi>, 
and  privy  councillors. 

RIGHT  OF  COMMUNION  (THE).— A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate  the  right  of  the  f aithf ul — i.  e.  of  the  baptized,  who  hare 
received  con6rmation — to  partake  of  the  Holy  Comtnunion. 
This  right  is,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  likewise  a 
duty  to  be  observed  at  least  three  times  a  year,  of  which  Easter 
shall  be  one. 

RIGHT  REYEREND.  — A  titlo  given  to  bishops,  prelate^, 
and  certain  ecclesiastical  oflicers  of  the  papai  court. 

BILIEYO.—See  Relievo. 

RING  {Sa>xon,  ling  OT  hiiag) .  —  1.  A  eircle  or  circular  linę, 
or  anything  in  the  form  of  a  circular  linę  or  hoop  ;  (2)  mon* 
especially,  a  smali  circlet  of  metal  worn  on  tho  finger  or  thumb. 

RING  (EPISCOPAL).— A  ring  generally  adopted  in  about 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  bishops,  as  part  of 
their  official  insignia,  though  used  by  some  before  that  period. 
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It  18  mentioned  by  se^eral  early  writers,  as  likewise  in  the  Sacra- 
mentaries  of  Gelasius  and  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
Couńcil  of  Orleans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8ixth  century,  the 
Council  of  Romę,  held  a  century  later,  and  that  of  Rheims,  in  the 
eighth  century,  refer  to  its  use.  Anciently  it  was  wom  on  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand — that  hand  which  is  used  in 
imparting  benediction, — but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  custom- 
ary  to  place  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  same  hand  instead. 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  A.D.  1198 — 1216,  reąuired  the  episcopal 
ring  to  be  of  pure  gold,  solid  in  make,  and  set  with  a  plain 
precious  stone,  usually  an  uncut  sapphire,  ruby,  or  amethyst. 
The  ring,  according  to  some  authors,  symbolized  the  union  of 
the  Bishop,  Christ^s  delegate,  with  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.  Others  saw  in  it  the  duty  of  sealing  and  revealing  the 
Truth  of  God  according  to  time,  circumstances,  and  opportunity. 
Others,  again,  madę  the  ring  and  its  jewel  a  symbol  of  the  grace 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Bishops  commonly  wore  morę  rings 
than  one,  but  that  alone  was  łhe  episcopal  or  pontifical  ring, 
properly  so  called,  which  was  given  at  consecration,  and  worn 
on  the  fourth  finger  in  pontifical  acts.  The  ring,  when  placed 
over  the  gloves,  which  was  customary,  of  course  could  only  be 
passed  down  below  the  first  joint  of  the  finger ;  so  that  some 
writers  have  affirmed  that  bishops  always  wore  their  official  ring 
on  this  joint,  and  not  below  the  second  joint,  like  other  people. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  ring  was  commonly  worn,  for  several 
examples  of  such  exist,  having  been  found  in  tombs  and  coffins. 
The  ring  of  St.  Birinus  was  found,  on  opening  his  grave,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteeiith  century,  at  Dorchester-upon-Thame. 
The  ring  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  was  similarly  discovered  and 
preseryed,  as  havo  been  at  various  periods  certain  ancient 
episcopal  rings  at  Ely,  Canterbury,  Sherborne,  Ramsbury,  and 
Kxeter.  The  bishops  of  England  had  a  custom,  which  is  re- 
corded  by  several  writers,  of  leaving  one  of  their  rings  to  the 
King,  as  a  token  of  good-will.  In  a  list  existing  of  those  be- 
ąueathed  to  King  Edward  I.,  the  jewels  adorning  them  are  either 
a  ruby  or  a  sapphire.  Bishops  commonly  left  their  pontifical 
ring  to  their  successors  for  the  benefit  of  the  diocese ;  and  a 
large  catalogue  of  such  is  found  in  the  various  lists  of  ornavienta 
existing  in  our  cathedraJs  before  the  Reformation.  Many  ancient 
examples  exist  of  greater  or  less  interest  and  value.  There  is  a 
ring  of  Bishop  Althelstane^s  in  the  British  Museum,  two  at  the 
Society  of  Antiąuaries  ;  St.  Cuthberfs  ring  is  preseryed  at 
Ushaw  College;  the  late  Mr.  Waterton,  of  Yorkshire,  possessed 
seyeral  of  great  interest.  At  Chichester  there  are  two  rings 
of  gold  with  uncut  sapphires.  At  Winchester  a  ring  of  William 
of   Wykeham  is  preseryed,  as  also  that  of  Bishop  Gardiner ;  at 
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Hereford  there  are  two  episcopal  rings,  at  York  three ;  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  two ;  and  a  ring  traditionally  said  to  hare 
belonged  to  Archbishop  Edward  Lee,  of  York,  is  in  the  anthor's 
possession.  {8ee  lUustration,  Fig,  1.)  Amongst  bishops  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England  the  use  of  the  episcopal  ring  has  been 
generally  restored.     Colonial  bishops  likewise  have  re-adopted 
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this  ornament.  The  Scottish  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  also  frequently  wear  them.  The  ring  in  the  accom- 
panying  woodcnt  is  from  a  design  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sed- 
ding.     {See  Illustration,  Fig,  2.) 

RING  AND  STAFF  INYESTITURE.— The  ancient  form  of 
appointing  bishops  in  England  was  by  the  act  of  the  King,  who 
delivered  a  ring  and  pastora]  staflf  to  a  priest,  and  so  designated 
him  bishop.  This  custom,  checked  and  curtailed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Pope,  was  nerertheless  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
found  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Church  for  many  centuries,  haring 
worked  well  and  efliciently.  The  confusion  and  disorder  which 
arose  abroad  when  the  people  elected  their  own  bishops,  creating 
grave  scandals,  led  to  the  Emperor  appointing  the  bishops  in 
the  manner  specified.  And  as  the  Kings  of  England  were  the 
founders  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  bishoprics  here  (See 
AylifEe^s  Parergon),  the  appointments  became  donatiye  per  iradi- 
łionem  hacuU  pasioralis  et  annuli.  This  was  the  case  until  King 
John,  by  Magna  Charta,  granted  that  they  should  be  eligible; 
after  which  came  in  the  conge  d^eslire,  now  little  better  than  a 
profane  farce,  if  not  something  worse.  Lord  Coke  points  out  at 
length,  in  his  Institutes,  the  right  of  donation  by  ring  and  siaff 
inresŁiłure,  both  on  the  principle  of  foundation  and  property ; 
and  both  his  f  acts  and  learned  arguments  appear  to  be  simply 
unanswerable. 

R.  I.  P.  (Latin,  Beąuiescat  In  Pace). — ''  May  he  (or  ahe)  restin 
peace  "  ;  an  inscription  common  to  the  conclusion  of  inseriptions 
on  the  monuments  of  Christian  people. 
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RIPIDION  (Greek). —  A  fan  for  use  in  the  celebration  of 
Mass.  The  nineteenth  of  the  Apostolical  canons  directs  that  a 
deacon  on  each  side  of  the  altar  shałl  use  a  fan  or  brush  of 
peacock^s  feathers  to  keep  the  plaoe  free  from  flies  and  insects. 
St.  Hildebert  of  Tours,  in  his  8eventh  Epistle,  refers  to  their  use. 
The  fan  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  and  in  seyeral  other  Greek  and  Syriac  doou- 
ments. — 8ee  Fłabełłitm. 

RITE. — 1.  The  modę  of  celebrating  Divine  semce,  as  esta- 
blished  by  law,  precept,  or  custom.  2.  A  formal  act  of  religion, 
either  public  or  priyate.  3.  A  solemn  religious  duty.  4.  A 
ceremonia!  action.  5.  An  order  customarily  observed  in  pub- 
licly  performing  a  religious  ofBce. 

RITUAL. — 1.  Pertaining  to  rites.  2.  Prescribing  rites.  3. 
Consisting  of  rites. 

RITUALE. — ^A  yolume  containing  the  seryices  and  directions 
for  the  yarious  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sacraments  administered  in 
any  part  of  the  Christian  Church. 

RITUALE  ROMANUM.  — A  yolume  containing  the  rites 
and  seryices  of  the  Church  of  Romę ;  amońgst  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  rite  for  Administering  Baptism  to  Children  and 
Adults,  the  Benediction  of  the  Font,  the  Order  for  administering 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  Order  for  giying  Communion,  the 
Order  for  administering  Extreme  Unction,  the  Seyen  Penitential 
Psalms,  Litanies,  modę  of  Assisting  the  Dying,  the  Order  for  Com- 
mending  a  Departing  Soul,  Office  for  the  Dead,  .the  Burial  of 
Children  and  Adults,  the  form  for  celebrating  Marriage,  the 
Blessing  of  Women  after  Childbirth,  form  for  blessing  Holy 
Water,  modę  of  Blessing  Tapers  for  Candlemas,  yarious  Bene- 
dictions ;  e.g.,  of  houses,  places,  of  a  new  house,  of  a  ship,  fruits 
of  the  earth,  trayellers,  bread,  oil,  sacred  yestments,  linen,  a 
cross  or  crucifix,  images,  a  church,  a  sacristy ;  yarious  rules  for 
processions,  and  forms  for  exoroisms,  &c. 

RITUALISM. — 1.  The  system  of  rituals  or  prescribed  forms 
of  religious  worship.  2.  The  obseryance  of  prescribed  forms  in 
religion. 

RITUALIST. — 1.  One  who  is  yersed  in  ritual.  2.  A  term 
popularly  used  to  designate  one  who  promotes  the  progress  of 
the  present  Catholic  reyiyal  in  the  Church  of  England. 

RITUALLY.— By  rites. 

ROCHET. — ^A  frock  of  fine  lawn,  with  tight  sleeyes,  wom  by 
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cardinals^  bishops^  abbots,  prelates^  deans,  and  doctors  of  canon 
law.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  but  was  no*doubt 
introduced  long  before  his  time,  haying  been  obyiously  bonrowed 
from  the  linen  yestment  of  the  Aaronie  priesthood.  It  generally 
was  madę  so  as  to  fali  a  little  below  the  knee^  and  was  always 
wom  orer  a  cassock  of  purple  for  bishops^  of  scarlet  for  cardinals 
and  doctors  of  law^  and  of  black  for  deans.  About  the  elerenth 
century,  yarious  cauons  were  passed  in  France,  Grermany,  and 
England,  enjoining  a  bishop  to  wear  his  rochet  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public,  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  been  scrupn- 
lously  foUowed  until  the  tirae  of  the  Reformation.  Over  the 
rochet  was  commonly  woni  the  '^  mantelletum."  The  rochet 
was  granted  to  some  eanons  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  in  the 
Church  of  Romę  this  privilege  has  been  sometime  withdrawn.  The 
modem  Anglican  rochet  is  sleeyeless,  the  bułbous  sleeves  havin^ 
been  whoUy  detached  from  it  by  the  Caroline  tailors  or  robe- 
makers,  and  sewn  on  to  the  arm-holes  of  the  black  satin  chimerę. 
This  form  of  the  dress  is  as  frightf al  and  ugly  a  contrivance  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  most  perverted  taste  to  invent. 

ROCK. — 1.  An  ancient  English  term,  borrowed  from  the 
(rerman,  for  the  tunicle,  the  subdeacon^s  yestment  at  Mass.  2. 
It  is  likewise  applied  to  the  rochet,  or  tight-sleeved  surplice 
worn  by  bishops,  prelates,  and  doctors  of  canon  law ;  and  (3J 
sometimes  also  to  the  alb. 

ROCK-RDBY.— fife<?  Ruby-bock. 
RODE.— S^e  RooD. 

ROGATION  DAYS.— These  are  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  before  Ascension-day — Feria  Seeunda,  et  Tertia  ?« 
RogaiionihnSj  et  Yńfilia  Ascoisionis  Dornini,  They  were  anciently 
called  "  Gang-daya,''  because  processions  went  out  on  those 
days ;  hymns  and  canticles  being  sung,  and  prayers  offered  at 
yarious  halting-spots  or  stations  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Since  the  Reformation,  no  special  service8  have  been 
appointed ;  but  for  some  years  the  old  rites,  services,  and  cerę- 
monies  were  used,  while  one  of  the  Homilies  put  f orth  in  the  six- 
teenth  century  is  even  now  enjoined  to  be  read — an  injunction, 
howeyer,  which  is  almost  universally  disregarded. 

ROGATION  PROCESSION.— fifee  RoGAfiON  Days. 

ROGATION  SUNDAY.— The  Sunday  before  Ascension.dav. 
so  called  from  rogare,  "  to  ask,''  because  on  that  day  the  Gospel 
contained  the  record  of  our  Blessed  Lord^s  promise  that  what- 
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ever  His  disoiples  asked  of  His  Fatlier  in  His  Name  should  be 
given  to  them. 

ROGATION-TIDE.— The  threc  days  following  immediately 
Rogation  Sunday. 

ROGATION-WALKS.— Thoso  paths  orways  along  which  the 
Rogation  processions  went  year  by  year. 

ROMAN. — 1.  A  native  of  Romę.  2.  A  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion ;  viz.  of  that  portion  of  the  One  Christian 
Family  in  commnnion  with  the  Patriarch  or  Pope  of  Romę. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC— 5ee  Roman. 

ROMAN  COLLAR. —  This  coUar  is  madę  of  lawn  or  fine 
Hnen,  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  bonnd  at  the  edge,  and  stitched. 
It  is  wom  by  priests  over  a  black  coUar,  by  bishops  and  prelates 
ovep  a  purple  collar,  and  by  cardinals  over  one  of  searlet. 
It  is  comparatirely  modem,  having  been  in  use  abroad  a 
little  morę  than  a  centnry.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  worldly 
ornament  in  secular  dress,  and  not  of  eeclesiastical  attire ;  being 
originally  nothing  else  than  the  shirt-collar  turned  down  over 
the  clergyman^s  every-day  common  garb,  in  compliance  with  a 
fashion  which  arose  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Nonę  of  the  older  religions  orders  ever  wear  it,  nor  do 
the  elergy  of  the  Eastem  Chiirch. 

ROMANESQUE.— A  term  applied  to  that  style  of  architec- 
turę  which  is  sometimes  called  Norman,  and  which  was,  in  many 
important  particulars,  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Roman  forms 
and  types ;  though  in  many  cases  of  a  debased  character.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  Archiłectiire  Romanę  of  De  Caumont.  Dr. 
Whewell,  in  his  Notes  on  Qei*nian  Ghurches,  thns  describes  it : — 
"  Its  characters  are  morę  or  less  a  close  imitation  of  the  features 
of  Roman  architectnre.  The  arches  are  round,  are  supported  on 
pillars  retaining  traces  of  the  classical  proportions ;  the  pilasters, 
comices,  and  entablatnres  have  a  correspondence  and  similarity 
with  those  of  classical  architectnre;  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
rectangular  faces  and  sqnare-edged  projections  ;  the  openings  in 
the  walls  are  smali,  and  subordinate  to  the  surf  aces  in  which  they 
occur ;  the  members  of  the  architectnre  are  massive  and  heavy ; 
very  limited  in  kind  and  repetition,  the  enrichments  being  intro- 
duced  rather  by  scnlpturing  snrfaces  than  by  multiplying  and 
extending  the  component  parts.  There  is  in  this  style  a  pre- 
dominance  of  horizontal  lines,  or  at  least  no  predominance  and 
prolongation  of  vertical  ones.  For  instance,  the  pillars  are  not 
prolonged  in  corresponding  monldings  along  the  arches;    the 
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walls  haye  no  prominent  buttresses^  and  are  generallj  terminattd 
by  a  strong  horizontal  tablet  or  cornice/'  This  kind  of  arebi- 
tecture,  yaryingof  course  as  regards  detailsin  different  countries, 
but  with  similar  features  everywhere,  has  been  called  Lombardie, 
Saxon.  and  Norman. 

ROMANISM. — ^A  yulgar  word,  nsed  popularly,  to  designate 
the  tenets  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Romę. 

ROMANIST. — ^A  vulgar  word,  nsed  cbiefly  by  the  uneducated, 
to  designate  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Church  of 
Romę. 

ROMANIZE  (TO).  — To  conyert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
belief. 

ROMANIZING. — Conf orming  to  the  f aith  and  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch. 

ROMAN  LITURGY.— 1.  That  Liturgy  which  is  nsed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eueharist  thronghont  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  Christian  family  which  is  in  yisible  communion  with 
the  Roman  Patriarch.  2.  The  Mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  Mass  is  called  the  Mass  of  St.  Pet^r.  It  is  founded 
on  very  ancient  traditions,  handed  down  both  by  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  G^lasius^  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Of  conrse  its 
rites  haye  varied  during  the  progress  of  years ;  but  they  are 
almost  all  founded  on  customs  and  practices  of  very  great 
antiąuity. — See  Mass  and  Missał. 

ROMANZOYITE. — ^A  species  of  gamet,  nsed  in  the  decora- 
tion  of  church  omaments. 

ROME-PENNY.— iSee  Romescot. 

ROMESCOT. — ^A  tax  of  a  penny  on  a  house,  called  conse- 
quently  '^  Rome-penny/'  formerly  paid  by  the  people  of  England 
to  the  court  of  Romę. 

ROMISH. — Of  or  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Romę. 

ROOD  (Saxon,  rode  or  rod), — A  cross  or  crucifix.  This  term 
is  ordinarily  applied  to  that  figurę,  or  series  of  figures,  consisting 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  His  Holy  and  Blessed  Mother,  and  St, 
John  the  Divine,  placed  in  a  lof t  or  gallery  at  the  entrance  of  the 
chancel,  in  cathedral  and  parish  churches.  Such  are  freąuently 
very  large  in  size,  so  that  they  can  be  plainly  seen  from  all  the 
western  parts  of  the  church.  Lights  are  freąuently  placed  in 
front  of  the  screen  and  rood.  Occasionally  roods  or  crucifixes 
are  found  sculptured  outside  churches,  on  churchyard  crosses, 
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on  wayside  crosaes,  and  at  the  entrance  of  chantries  and  oratories. 
There  is  a  mnch-defaced  estemal  esample  at  Sherborne  Minster, 
in  Dorsetsliire. 

ROOD-ALTAR. — ^An  altar  Btanding  nnder  the  rood-screen. 
In  large  churches  there  were  generalljr  two,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  into  the  choir. 

ROOD-ARCH. — The  arch  which  separates  the  choir  from  the 
naye  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  nnder  which  the  rood-screen  and 
rood  were  anciently  placed. 

ROOD-BEAM. — The  rood  or  crucifix,  with  its  appurtenances^ 
is  snstained  either  by  a  beam  or  by  a  loft  or  gallery,  and  some- 
times  by  both.  The  plain  rood-beam  appears  to  have  been  very 
eommonly  used  in  England  for  this  pnrpose';  and  although  few 
remains  of  snch  are  to  be  now  found  in  their  original  ana  com- 
plete  state^  yet  traces  in  the  chancel-arches  of  several  churches 
can  be  seen  of  the  płace  where  the  beam  was  formerly  fixed.  A 
good  modem  example  has  been  erected  at  St.  Peter  and  PauPs, 
Worminghall,  Bucks;  and  a  still  finer  and  morę  remarkable 
modem  specimen  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aberdeen.  On 
the  last-named  the  foUowing  appropriate  and  beautiful  inscrip- 
tion  was  placed  : — 

Effigiem  Christi  dam  transis  pronns  honora, 
Sed  non  effigiem  sed  Qaem  designat  adora. 

ROOD-BOWL. — A  bowl  of  latten  or  other  materiał,  with  a 
pricket  in  the  centrę,  to  hołd  a  taper  for  łighting  the  rood- 
screen. — 8ee  MoRTAB. 

ROOD-CHAINS. — Those  chains  by  which,  in  the  case  of  łarge 
figures  płaced  on  and  beside  the  rood,  the  said  fignres  were 
pupported.  These  chains  were  inserted  in  the  roof  in  front  of 
the  clianceł  arch,  and  snpported  the  roof,  &c.  Remains  of  such 
chains  are  to  be  seen  at  Cołłumpton  parish  church,  Devonsłiire. 

ROOD-  OR  RODE-CLOTH.  — The  veil  by  which  the  łarge 
cmcifix  or  rood,  which  ancientły '  stood  over  the  chanceł-screen, 
was  covered  during  Lent.  Its  colour  in  England  was  nsuałly 
either  viołet  or  black,  and  it  was  frequently  marked  with  a 
white  cross.  "We  find  exampłeB  of  tłiis  cloth  figured  in  mediaeyał 
iłluminations. 

ROOD-DOORS.  —  The  doors  of  the  rood-screen,  separating 
the  nave  from  the  cliancel. 

ROOD-GALLERY.— Sise  Rood-loft. 
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ROOD-GAP. — The  space  nnder  a  chancel  arch. 

ROOD-LIGHT. — ^A  light,  whether  from  a  mortar  with  taper, 
or  from  oil-Iamps  or  cressets,  placed  on  or  about  the  rood-beam. 
Such  were  kept  continually  burning  in  our  ancient  parish 
churclies. — See  Mortar. 

ROOD-LOFT  {Juhe,  ambo,  tribuiie,  pidpitum). — A  narrow 
long  galleiy  over  the  rood-screen  of  a  cathedral  or  parish  church, 
approachedby  a  smali  stone  staircase  in  the  wali  of  the  building. 
In  this  loft  were  placed,  raised  on  a  frame  or  erection  of  oma- 
mental  work, — first  the  rood,  or  figurę  of  our  Blessed  Lord  on 
the  cross,  together  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  John  on  each  side.  The  front  of  the  loft,  like  the  sereen 
below,  sometimes  of  wood  and  sometimes  of  stone,  was  richly 
panelled  and  omamented  with  tracery  and  other  carvings,  wŁile 
before  it  depended  one,  three,  five,  or  seven  lamps  or  mortars, 
with  prickets  and  tapers,  according  to  the  resources  of  the  church. 
Sometimes  tali  candlesticks  stood  on  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
figures,  which  candlesticks  were  freąuently  surrounded  with 
clusters  of  lesser  lights  on  great  festiyals.  Though  the  great 
majority  of  the  rood-lofts  have  been  destroyed  in  England,  yet 
some  remain;  cg,,  at  Bradwich,  Collumpton,  Dartmouth,  Hart- 
land,  Kenton,  Uffendon,  and  Plymtree,  in  Devonshire ;  at  Barn- 
well,  Dunster,  Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Long  Sutton,  Timberscombe, 
Minehead,  and  Winsham,  in  Somersetshire ;  at  Newark,  Not- 
tinghamshire  ;  at  Charlton-on-Otmoor  and  Handborough,  in 
Oxfordshire  ;  and  at  Worm-Leighton,  in  Warwickshire.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  complete  examples  is  that  at  Charlton-on- 
Otmoor,  which  was  erected  about  A.D.  1485.  It  is  most  elab- 
orately  carved,  and  very  complete.  A  temporary  cross,  corered 
y ear  by  year  with  evergreens,  still  surmounts  the  sereen.  Another 
specimen,  somewhat  later  in  datę,  remains  in  almost  a  perfect 
state  at  Llanegrynn,  in  Merionethshire.  The  panels  in  front  of 
the  loft  are  remarkable  for  their  yariety  of  design.  Thongb 
seventeen  in  number,  the  pattem  of  carving  in  e^h  is  different, 
while  the  whole  rangę  serves  to  make  the  generał  efFect  exceed- 
ingly  rich  and  striking.  A  third,  at  Handborongh,  in  Oxford- 
shire,  already  referred  to,  is  likewise  a  good  specimen  of  early 
Third-Pointed  work  in  wood.  Examples  of  screens,  with  thf- 
beam  above,  also  remain  at  St.  Mary^s,  Thame^  Oxon,  and  a: 
Chinnor,  in  the  same  county ;  both  of  good  Second-Pointed  work. 
The  priest  stood  in  thó  rood-loft  to  read  the  Gt)spel,  Epistle,  and 
sometimes  for  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  at  High  Mass.  From 
it  important  official  documents  were  read  to  the  faithful ;  peni- 
tents  were  absolred,  and  when  the  bishop  yisited  a  parish,  he 
gave  his  episcopal  benediction  from  it  to  the  people. 
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ROOD-MASS. — 1.  This  term  is  sometimeB  f ound  applied  to 
the  daily  Parish  Mass  said  in  large  churclies  at  the  altar  under 
the  rood-screen ;  and  (2)  sometimes  to  the  Mass  said  on  Holy- 
Cross  day,  or  on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

ROOD  SAINTS.— Images  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary  and 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  whieh  were  placed  on  each  side  of 
tho  rood. 

ROOD-SCREEN. — ^A  screen  of  open-work  of  stone  or  wood 
— ^in  England  morę  commonly  of  the  latter, — ^with  panels  below, 
connecting  the  floor  of  the  chancel  entrance  with  the  rood-beam 
or  gallery  aboye  it,  and  so  marking  off  the  division  between  chancel 
and  naye  with  a  distinctness  which  no  worshipper  could  fail  to 
obserre.  Though  almost  all  the  rood-lofts  have  been  destroyed  in 
England,  owing  to  the  ignorant  yiolence  of  the  Reformers,  yet 
rood-screens  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  That  of  St.  Mary, 
Thame,  Oxon,  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  Second-Pointed 
work.  Screens  have  been  erected  at  Bristol^  Stoke-Rodney, 
Somersetshire ;  Sunningwell,  Berkshire" ;  St.  Catherine  Cree, 
London ;  and  at  Durham,  sińce  the  Ref ormation. 

ROOD- ST  AIR.  —  A  staircase  of  stone,  usuałly  constracted 
in  the  wali  near  the  chancel  arch,  by  which  the  rood-loft  was 
approached.  Many  such  examples  exist,  but  many^^  likewise,  are 
blocked  up,  though  the  door  remains  yisible. 

ROOD-STEEPLE.— See  Rood-tower. 

ROOD-STEPS. — The  steps  into  a  choir  or  chancel,  commonly 
found  under  or  immediately  before  the  rood-screen. 

ROOD-TOWER. — ^A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  tower 
built  over  the  intersection  of  a  cruciform  church. 

ROOTS.  —  A  name  sometimes  found  in  the  luyentories  of 
English  church  furniture,  by  which  were  designated  richly- 
embroidered  copes,  which  had  the  stem  of  Jesse  and  the  gene- 
alogy  of  our  Blessed  Lord  embroidered  upon  them. 

ROSARY  (THE).— 1.  A  chaplet  of  beads.  2»  A  derotion. 
This  devotion  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  St.  Dominie, 
after  haying  had  a  special  rerelation  from  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  in 
the  year  1206.  It  consists  of  fifteen  Pater  Noałers  and  Oloriae, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ave  Marias,  diyided  into  three  parts. 
Each  part  contains  five  decades  :  a  decade  consists  of  one  Paiei* 
Noster,  ten  Ave  Mar  i  as,  and  one  Gloria  FatrL  To  each  of  theso 
decades  is  assigned  for  meditation  one  of  the  principal  events  in 
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the  life  of  our  Lord  or  of  His  Blessed  Mother — five  Joyful,  five 
Sorrowful,  and  five  Glorious  Mysteries. 

ROSĘ  WINDOW. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  circnlar 
window  in  Pointed  architecture^  in  which  both  shape  and  tracery 
together  borc  some  resemblance  to  a  rosę. 

ROTĘ.  —  A  medkeyal  musical  instrumenty  not  unlike  the 
ancient  psalterium. 

P0YXAPI02  ('Pouxapioc).  — A  Greek  term  signifying  the 
wardrobe-keeper  of  a  convent. 

ROYAL  CRAPEL.—See  Chapbl  Royal. 

RUBBLE-STONB.  —  A  name  given  by  ąuarrymen  to  the 
upper  fragmentary  and  decomposed  portions  of  a  mass  of  stone ; 
a  term  sometimes  applied  to  water-wom  stone.  The  name  is 
old,  as  it  frequelitly  may  be  found  in  ancient  church  Accounti^ 
and  Inyentories. 

RUBBLE-WORK.— 6'ee  Opus  Incertum. 

RUBICEL.  —  A  kind  of  inferior  ruby  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
found  in  Brazil. 

RUBRIC, — 1.  A  title,  heading^  or  leading  linę  in  certain  old 
law-books,  which,  marking  the  diyisions  of  subjects,  or  their  sub- 
diyisions,  was  for  convenience'  sake  written  in  red  ink.  2.  The 
term  used  to  set  forth  and  describe  the  rules  and  directions  for 
the  performance  and  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  commonly 
printed  in  red,  Hence,  "  to  rubricate "  is  '^  to  distinguish  by, 
or  to  mark  with  i-ed.'' 

RUBY  (Latin,  riibino). — A  crystallized  minerał  of  a  carmine 
colour  j  a  precious  stone,  freąuently  used  in  adorning  church 
plate. 

RUBY  (ROCK).— A  fine  variety  of  red  garnet. 

RUFF. — 1.  A  piece  of  plaited  linen  wom  round  the  neck.  ± 
A  falling  coUar,  3.  An  academical  robę  of  silk  wom  over  the 
dress  gown  of  certain  graduates.  4.  A  name  sometimes  given 
in  the  seyenteenth  century  to  tho  hood  or  tippet  wom  by  clerics 
in  church. 

RURAL  DBANBRY. — ^A  certain  number  of  parishes  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  rural  dean. 

RURAL  DEANS.  -Yery  ancient  officers  of  the  Church,  who, 
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being  pańsh  priests,  execute  the  bishop^s  processes,  inspect  the 
live8  and  manners  of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  bishop ;  to  which  end,  that  they 
might  have  knowledge  of  the  stato  and  condition  of  their  re- 
spective  deaneries,  they  had  power  to  convene  rural  chapters. 
Much  of  their  authority  at  the  preseńt  day  rests  on  custom  and 
precedent.     Their  duties  and  powers  vary  in  dififerent  dioceses. 

RURIDECANAL  CHAPTER.— A  chapter  consisting  of  the 
parish  priests  of  a  rural  deanery^  assembled  for  consultation^ 
under  the  presidency  of  the  rural  dean.  These  chapters  are  of 
considerable  antiąuity,  and  węre  commonly  summoned  in  me- 
dissyal  times  once  a  year,  at  or  about  Whitsun-tide.  After  the 
Beformation  they  were  seldom  gathered  together,  and  so  for 
many  generations  have  practically  ceased  to  eiist.  Since  the 
Cathohc  revival  in  1830,  they  have  been  restored,  according  to 
ancient  precedent,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  English  dioceses 
are  in  fuli  working  order.  English  Roman  Catholics  have 
restored  this  ancient  machinery,  and  now  have  their  own  ruri- 
decanal  chapters  in  seyeral  Anglo-Roman  dioceses. 

RUSTICI. — ^A  term  used  in  the  feudal  ages  to  designato  the 
inferior  country  tenants,  who  held  cottages  and  lands  of  the 
bishops,  peers,  gentlemen,  and  abbots  by  the  seryice  of  plough- 
ing,  and  other  labours  of  agriculture  for  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
whoeyer  he  might  be.  The  land  thus  held  was  called  rusiicojum 
ten*a, 

RUSTICORUM  TERRA.— /8Vc  Rustici. 
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;A!'. aNON  (2<i/3<ii.o..).— !.  Aliaeu  robę.   2. 
\  ahruud. 

3ABA0TH.— A  Hebrew  term  signify- 
ri^'  "  armit-H,"  occasioDally  foimd  in  Holy 
Sc  ripturc. 

3ABBATARIAN.— 1.  Anobserverof 
ilui  Sabbath.  2.  A  peraon  who  regards 
lim  sereiith  day  of  the  week  as  hoI_v, 
:igreeably  to  the  letter  of  the  fourth  coin- 
mandrnent.  Some  Chrietians  in  the  Eark 
Church  adopted  thia  view;  and  a  modem  Engtish  sect  of 
horetica,  known  &b  Serenth-day  Baptists,  do  the  same  now. 

SABBATH  (L&tin, Sahhatum;  Greek,(ro^/3oTov).— TheseTciuli 
day  of  the  week,  which  God  appointed  to  be  obscrred  as  a  day  (f 
rest,  in  remembranoe  of  His  rest  after  the  work  of  creation. 
This  day,  Saturday,  ia  still  obaerved  by  the  Jews. 

SABBATH  (THE  CHRISTIAN).  — The  firat  day  of  th.- 
week,  substituted  by  the  Christian  Church  as  a  day  of  rest 
instead  of  Saturday,  becauso  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  oiir 
Blessed  Lord  rosę  froni  the  dead,  aud  completed  the  work  of  the 
new  croation. 

SABBATH  OF  ALLELUIA.— Easter-eve. 

SABBATUM  IK  ALBIS.— Saturday  in  Easter-week. 

2ABBATON  TOT  AAZAPOT  (Saj30arov  roD  \<,Kapou).~'A 
tireek  term  for  the  cve  of  Palm  Sunday. 

SABELLIAN  (adjective}. — -Of  or  belongjng  to  the  heresy  uf 
Sabellius. 

SABELLIAN  (A).— A  follower  of  Sabellius,  a  heretic  prit-^t 
of  Ptolemais,  who  taught  that  there  is  but  One  Person  in  tbe 
Grodhead,  and  that  God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  an' 
only  difterent  powera,  influences,  or  offices  of  God  the  Father, 

SABELLIANISM,— The  heresy  of  Sabellius. 

SABLE.— 1.  Black.     2.  Darb. 
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SACCOS.— iSee  Sakkos. 

SACERDOTAL  (Latin,  sacerdołalis). — 1.  Pertaining  to  priests. 
2.  Priestly. 


SACERDOTALB.— A  Sacerdotal,  i.e.  a  Manuał  for  Priests. 
This  term  has  been  applied  to  various  books  ;  amougst  others  to 
(1)  a  Manuał  of  private  devotions  for  a  priest;  (2)  a  portable 
book,  no  w  called  a  Riiuale,  or  "  Ritual/^  containing  those  ofBces 
and  sacramental  seryices  włiich  the  priest  alone  can  say  and  use ; 
(3)  a  book  of  rubrics  and  directions  with  regard  to  tłie  adminis- 
tration  of  the  sacraments ;  (4)  a  Missal ;  (5)  a  Manuale  Gier  U 
corum  ;  (6)  the  York  Ritual. 

SACERDOTALISM.— The  spirit  of  the  priesthood. 

SACKCLOTH. — 1.  A  coarse  eloth  used  for  making  sacks.  It 
has  also  been  adopted  as  a  garment  for  those  who  wish  honestly 
to  irritate,  chafe,  and  subdue  the  flesh.  At  some  periods  it  has 
been  worn  as  an  exten}al  ^rment,  to  indicate  that  the  person 
wearing  it  is  undergoing  a  life  of  discipUne  and  penance.  2. 
Cloth  madę  of  hair,  ?.e.  haircloth. 

SACRAMENT  (Latin,  Sacranientum).  —  1.  Anciently  this 
terai  signified  a  military  oath.  2.  According  to  the  Church  of 
England^s  definition,  wluch  is  substantially  that  both  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches,  a  Sacrament  is  ''  ś,n  outward  and  yisible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by 
Christ  Himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receiye  the  same  [grace] , 
and  as  a  pledge  to  aasuro  us  thereof/^  According  to  the  genei^al 
teaching  of  the  Church  Universal,  there  are  seven  sacraments. 
The  Church  of  England  teaches  not  that  there  are  less  thau 
seven;  but  that  there  are  iwo  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salwa- 
łion,  and  in  the  Articles  the  whole  seven  are  enumerated. 
'^  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel  '^  and  '^  Sacraments  of  the  Church/' 
though  phrases  used  by  certain  schoolmen,  and  apparently 
adopted  by  the  Reformers,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dis- 
tinctions  without  a  difference. 

SACRAMENT  (THE).— The  chief  Sacrament,  i.e.  the  Holy 
Communion. 

SACRAMENT  OF  CHRISM.— 1.  Confirmation.  2.  Extremo 
unction. 

SACRAMENTAL  COMMUNION.— The  actual  reception,  in 
the  enjoined  and  appointed  way,  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  our 
Lord'8  Body  and  Blood. 
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SACRAMENTALE. — 1.  A  volume  contałning  the  rites,  ser- 
vices,  and  ceremonies  for  the  administraiion  of  the  sacraments. 
2.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  iron  instrument  used  in 
making  altar-breads. 

SACRAMENTALE  ROMANOM.— A  volume  containing  the 
rites,  seryices,  and  ceremonies  for  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Romę.  This 
Yolume,  which  was  first  printod  and  issued  in  1492  at  Milan^  u; 
now  called  the  Rihialc  Eomanuni. 

SACRAMENTALLY. — ^After  the  raanner  of  a  sacrament. 

SACRAMENTALS. — A  technical  term  to  designate  certain 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  religious  obserranccs,  by  means  of  blessed 
water,  oil,  salt,  &c.,  which  are  adopted  as  yaluable  adjuucts  to 
the  sacraments,  and  practised  in  the  Church  Uniyersal. 

SACRAMENTARIAN. — A  technical  term  and  name  of  re- 
proach  used  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Catholics,  for  those  whu 
rejected  the  true  faith  regarding  the  sacraments. 

SACRAMENTARY. — ^A  book  containing  the  prayers,  offices?, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  on  certain  solemn  occasions. — See  Missal. 

SACRAMENTARY  OF  POPE  ST.  GELASIUS.— A  volume 
of  sacramental  rites  and  offices,  drawn  up  either  by,  or  under  the 
direction  of,  Pope  St.  Gelasius,  who  rided  at  Romę  from  A.D. 
492  to  496.  Many  of  the  prayers  still  used  in  the  Latin  Church 
were  composed  by  him,  and  several  proper  prefaces,  hymns,  and 
anthems  were  either  composed  or  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  Ronie  in  his  day.  He  enjoined  communion  in  both 
kinds,  in  opposition  to  a  fancy  of  the  Manichees,  and  was  the 
first  to  fix  the  Ember  weeks  as  proper  and  desirable  periods  for 
ordination.  His  Sacramentary  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  by 
all  Ritualistic  writers  for  many  generations. 

SACRAMENTARY  OF  POPE  ST.  GREGORY  THE 
GREAT. — That  volume  of  sacramental  rites  and  offices  which  it 
is  beUeved  was  compiled  and  arranged  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  (A.D.  590-604).  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  that 
which  had  been  drawn  up  from  traditional  knowledge  by  St. 
Gelasius  a  century  before,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  present 
customs,  rules,  rites,  orders,  and  observances  of  the  whole 
Western  Church. 

SACRAMENTARY  OF  POPE  ST.  LEO  THE  GREAT.— 
A  sacramentary  or  collection  of  rites,  serrices,  and  ceremonies. 
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veiy  Himilar  to  that  which  is  believed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
afterwarda  by  St.  Gelasius.  It  is  commonly  reputed  to  have 
been  first  madę  from  collections  gathered  together  by  St.  Leo, 
and  afterwards  added  to  and  rendered  morę  ayailable  for  use  by 
St.  Gelasius.  These  two,  the  earliest  sacramentaries,  are  fuli  of 
most  interesting  and  valuable  materials  for  judging  of  tlio  doc- 
trine  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  century. 

SACRAMENTS  (THE  SEYEN).  — (1)  Baptism,  (2)  Con- 
firmation,  (3)  the  Holy  Eucharist,  (4)  Penance,  (5)  Holy  Orders, 
(6)  Matrimony,  and  (7)  Extreme  Unction. 

SACRAEIA.— A  term  for  the  Holy  Oil  stock. 

SACRARIUM. — This  term  is  found  used  iu  no  less  than  nine 
different  senses  in  mediaeyal  documeuts,  as  foUows: — (1)  A 
sauctuary;  (2)  a  piscina;  (3)  an  aumbrey  for  reserying  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  (4)  a  receptacle  for  the  oils  used  in  baptism, 
found  in  large  andwell-regulated  baptisteries ;  (5)  a  choir;  (6)  a 
wayside  chapel  where  mass  is  said;  (7)  the  enclosed  part  of  a 
religious  house ;  (8)  an  altar-slab ;  (9)  a  vestry.  (Vide  Durandi 
Iłałionale,  in  loco.) 

SACRARY. — ^A  restry  (as  in  Lydgate^s  Book  of  Troy). — 8ee 
Sacrabium. 

SACRED  ACTION  (THE).— The  celebration  of  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

SACRED  COLOURS.— Those  which  are  used  in  the  services 
of  the  Church  to  mark  the  diflEerence  to  the  eye  between  fast 
and  festiyal,  as  well  as  between  feasts  of  difEerent  degrees  of 
importance,  according  to  the  saint  or  subject  commemorated. 
They  are  commonly  five :  red,  white,  green,  yiolet,  and  black. 
But  greąter  yariety  was  found  in  the  old  English  customs,  for 
blue,  yellow,  and  brown  were  not  unfreąuently  used. 

SACRED  PLACE  (THE).— 1.  The  sanctuary  of  a  Christian 
church.     2.  The  choir  of  a  church  set  apart  for  the  clergy. 

SACRED  YESSBLS.- Those  vessels  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  i.e.  the  chalice  or  cup,  the  paten  or 
plate,  together  with  the  ciborium, — See  Chalice,  Ciboeium,  and 
Paten. 

SACRIPICATORY.— Oflfering  a  sacrifice. 

SACRIPICE  (A)  (Latin,  sacrificium), — 1.  An  animal  or  other 
thing  presented  to  God,  and  burned  on  an  altar.     2.  Anything 
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offered  to  Crod  or  immolated  by  an  act  of  reUgion.     3.  An  ancieni 
term  for  the  Holj  Eacłiarist. 

SACRIFICE  (TO).— 1.  To  immolate  or  consume  wŁolly  or 
partially  on  an  altar^  either  as  an  atonement  for  sin  or  to  procun' 
fayour  or  ezpress  thankfuiness  to  6od.  2.  To  make  offeiings  to 
God  of  things  placed  or  consumed  on  an  altar. 

SACRIFICER.— One  who  sacrifices. 

SACRIPICIAL.— 1.  Performing  sacrifice.  2.  Included  in 
Bacrifice.     3.  Employed  in  sacrifice. 

SACRIPICIANT.— One  who  offers  a  sacrifice. 

SACRILEGE  (Latin^  sacrilegium). — The  crime  of  yiolatiiig 
or  profaning  sacred  thingg^  or  the  alienating  to  laymen  or  u* 
common  purposes  that  which  has  been  solemnly  appropriated  or 
consecrated  to  religious  purposes  or  uses. 

SACRILEGIOUS.— 1.  Pertaining  to  sacrilege.  2.  Yiolating 
sacred  things.     3.  Polluted  with  the  crime  of  sacrilege. 

SACRILEGIST.— One  who  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

S ACRING. — 1 .  Consecrating.  Ł  Making  sacred.  3.  Some- 
thing  that  is  holy. 

SACRING-BELL.— A  smali  haud-bell  used  in  the  Western 
Church  to  cali  the  attention  of  the  faithful,  who  are  worshippiug, 
to  the  morę  sacred  and  solemu  parts  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 
.  It  is  rung  by  the  server  at  Mass. 

,  SACRING-BREAD.— The  breads   for   use  in  the  Christisii: 
Sacrifice. 

SACRING-CARD.— A  table  or  tablet  on  which  the  Canon  oi 
the  Mass  is  written  out,  so  as  to  be  placed  immediately  before 
the  priest  when  celebrating  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

SACRING-TABLET.  —  Another  name  for  the  '' Sacring- 
card.'^ — See  Sacring-card. 

SACRING-TIME.— 1.  The  most  sacred  part  of  the  serrio.^ 
for  the  oflFering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  2.  That  period  during 
Mass  when  the  Canon  is  said  by  the  priest-celebrant. 

SACRIST,  —  1.  A  sacristan  or  subsacristan.     2.  A  sextou. 

3.  A  deputy  of  the  treasurer  in  a  cathedral  or  coUegiate  church. 

4.  That  oflScer  of  the  Church  who  has  the  charge  of  the  ve8tn% 

5.  The  keeper  of  the  sacred  yessels  in  a  parish  church. 
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8ACRIST  OF  THE  MUSIC-SCHOOL.— An  officer  em^ 
ployed  in  oertain  cathedrals  and  colleges  to  copy  out  the  musio 
needed  for  Diyiue  Servic5e,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  musie  used 
in  the  same. 

SACRISTA,  —  That  nun  in  a  religious  community  for 
women  who  has  the  charge  of  the  sacristy. 

SACRIST  AN  (French,  aacrisŁain ;  Italian^  sacriałaiio), — An 
officer  of  a  church  haying  charge  of  the  sacristy  and  all  its  con- 
tents.  Anciently  he  kept  the  church  keys,  plate^  fumiture,  orna^ 
menta,  vestments  of  all  kinds,  and  in  parish  churches  the  relics. 
He  marshalled  the  ordinary  procession  before  High  Mass  on 
Sunday,  overlooked  the  bell-ringers,  attended  to  the  morę  solemn 
funerals  in  the  church,  and  superintended  the  keeping  of  the 
churchyard  in  gobd  and  decent  order.  At  all  solemn  offices  and 
functions  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  everything  relating  to  the 
sacristy,  likely  to  be  reąuired,  was  placed  in  due  order  and  prepa- 
ration.  His  office  in  cathedra!  churches  is  recognized  by  the 
statutes,  and  his  duties  caref ully  defined.  In  cathedrals  he  was 
inyariably,  or  almost  inyariably,  in  holy  orders.  Anciently  in 
parish  churches  the  sacristan  was  very  freąuently  in  minor  orders, 
Of  late  years  in  the  Church  of  England  this  ofBce  has  been 
restored,  and  efficiently  fiUed  in  many  churches  where  the  Catholic 
revival  exercise8  an  influence. 

SACRIST-TABLE.— 1.  A  table  from  which  the  clergy  vest 
themselyes  preparatory  to  Mass.  2.  A  table  in  the  sacristy,  on 
which  the  Mass-garments  are  placed  for  the  clergy  to  robę  before 

Mass. 

SACRISTY  {liBkiin,  sacrarium).  —  A  room  or  chamber  near 
the  choir  or  chancel  in  a  church,  containing  cupboards,  presses, 
aumbteys,  altar-hangings,  banners,  and  all  the  ornamenła  for  the 
due  celebration  of  Divine  Service.  In  large  sacristies  there  was 
always  an  altar,  or  quasi-altar,  from  which  the  clergy  vested  for 
Mass,  and  at  which  those  preparing  for  the  priesthood  were 
instructed  in  the  ritual  and  manuał  actions  of  the  Mass.  In 
most  sacristies  there  was  a  lavatory  for  the  priest  to  wash  his 
hands ;  in  some  a  fireplace  and  oven  for  baking  the  altar-breads ; 
and  in  others  a  piscina,  at  which  the  sacred  yessels  were  cleansed 
after  the  accustomed  ablutions.  There  are  some  fine  specimens 
of  sacristies  in  our  old  English  cathedrals ;  e.  g,,  at  Lichfield,  with 
a  priesfs  chamber  above  j  at  Chichester,  with  a  layatory  in  the 
wali ;  at  Bristol,  with  a  fireplace  and  oven  for  baking  the  altar- 
breads  ;  at  Hereford  and  at  Durham :  these  are  mainly  at  the 
side  of  the  choir.     In  later  times  sacristies  were  freąuently  eon- 
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structed  behind  the  choir,  especially  in  cathedrals ;  as  at  Durham, 
York,  Chichestor,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Many  exaniples  of 
Bacristies  exi8t  in  our  parish  churches,  mainly  placed  on  thc 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  At  Thame,  Oxon,  the  sacrisiy  and 
muniment-room,  in  one,  is  over  the  south  transept,  where  large 
yestment-chests  stiU  remain.  In  the  Eastem  Church  the  sacristy 
is  commonly  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir. 

SACRISTY  (PREFECT  OF  THE).— A  canon  appointed  in 
certain  cathedrals  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  sacristy  and 
those  employed  there. 

SACRO  CATINO.— An  Italian  term  to  designate  the  Holv 
Grail. 

SACROSANCT.— 1.  Sacred.     2.  Inviolable. 

SADDLE-BACK  ROOF.— A  covering  to  a  tower,  construetcd 
like  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  church.  Some  examples  of  this 
roof,  though  uncommon,  exi8t  in  England;  e,g,  at  Brookthorpe, 
Northamptonshire ;  at  Stone,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks ;  at 
Ickford,  in  the  same  county ;  and  at  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Emmington,  Oxford8hire.  A  good  modern  example 
may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary  of  Free- 
land,  near  Eynsham. 

SAFH  (Sayiy),  SAFION  (Sayiov). — Greek  terms  for  a  cloak. 

SAGRESTIA.  —  An  old  and  obsolete  Italian  term  for  a 
sacristy. 

^^SAID  OR  SUNG.''— An  expression  used  in  the  Bookof 
Common  Prayer  to  indicate  that  certain  parts  of  the  Bervices 
are  to  be  chanted  according  to  the  old  Church  method.  *^  To 
say,^^  technically  used,  is  to  recite  musically  on  one  notę,  or,  in 
other  words,  simply  to  intone.  '^  To  sing ''  is  to  recite  musically 
on  several  notes,  as  is  done  in  plain  chant.  The  expression 
''said  or  sung'*  gives  liberty  to  the  oflSciating  clergyman  t«) 
adopt  either  the  one  kind  of  singing  or  the  other.  There  is  m 
Church  authority  for  either  "  preaching  ^^  or  '^  pronouncing  "  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

SAIE. — A  thin,  well-made  serge  of  delicate  texture,  used  in 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  yestments. 

SAINT  (Latin,  sancŁus),  —  This  term  has  yarious  meanings; 
e.g,  (1)  a  name  given  to  all  the  baptized,  Le,  to  the  faithful,  or 
the  members  of  Christ  (Ephesians  iii.  5).  2.  The  same  name  i> 
given  to  those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  grac^,  and 
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now  sleep  in  the  rest  of  Christ.  3.  It  is  particularly  and  spe- 
cially  bestowed  upon  those  who  liave  been  generally  reputed  to 
be  saints^  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  formally  and  regularly 
canonized  by  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

SAINT  (TO).— To  canonize. 

SAINT  ANTHONY^S  PIRE.  —  A  common  name  for  the 
disease  known  as  erysipelas ;  so  called  because  it  was  f reąuently 
cured  by  St.  Anthony. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  BREAD.— The  name  of  a  foreign  plant. 

SAINT  JOHN^S  WORT.— The  name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
hypericum. 

SAINT-LIKE.-Resembling  a  saint. 

SAINTS'  DAYS.— Certain  days  set  apart  by  Church  autho- 
rity for  commemorating  those  holy  men  and  women  whose  repu- 
tation  of  goodness,  Christian  wisdom,  sanctity,  and  other  graces 
is  never  doubted  in  the  Church.  Sometimes  the  day  of  a  saint^s 
birth  is  commemorated,  morę  freąuently,  however,  his  death ; 
because,  like  his  Master,  through  death  he  passed  to  the  portals 
of  eyerlasting  life.  Hooker  says  of  the  saints,  ^^  They  are  the 
splendour  and  outward  dignity  of  our  religion,  forcible  witnesses 
of  ancient  truth,  provocations  to  the  exercise  of  all  piety,  shadows 
of  an  endless  felicity  in  heaven,  on  earth.eyerlasting  records  and 
memorials,  wherein  they  which  cannot  be  drawn  to  hearken  unto 
that  we  teach,  may,  only  by  looking  upon  that  we  do,  in  a  manner 
read  whatsoever  we  believe." — {Eeccleeiasłical  Paliły,  book  v. 
chap.  51.) 

2AKK02)  (2aicKoc). — ^A  Greek  term  for  sackcloth. 

SAKKOS  (Greek).— 1.  Sackcloth  or  hair-cloth.  2.  A  tight, 
sleeyeless  vestment,  commonly  madę  of  rich  woven  or  embroi- 
dered  silk,  worn  by  Oriental  patriarchs  and  metropolitans  during 
Divine  Service,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  Western 
dalmatic. 

SALLOW  SUNDAY.— A  Russian  term  for  Palm  Sunday. 

SALT. — 1.  Ordinary  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium.  2.  Salt  is 
used  for  the  making  of  Holy  Water,  in  order  to  preserve  it.  There 
is  a  blessing  of  the  salt  before  it  is  dissolved  in  the  water  which 
is  to  be  hallowed. 

SALTIRE  (French,  sautoir), — In  heraldry,  one  of  the  g^reat^r 
ordinaries,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  letter  X. 
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SALUT. — The  French  term  for  the  seryice  of  the  expo8itiou 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  ceremoniał  service  which  was  first 
originated  in  the  seveiiteeiith  century,  and  not  generally  adopted 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  nntil  even  a  later  period. — Set 
Benedigtion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

SALUTATIO.— iSee  Salutation. 

SALUTATION.— 1.  The  act  of  saluting.  2.  The  act  of 
paying  reverence  by  the  customary  words  and  actions.  3.  A 
technical  term  by  which  certain  modern  writers  define  the  short 
exclamation^  '^  The  Lord  be  with  you/^  and  its  response,  '*  And 
with  thy  spirit/*  which  frequently  occur  in  the  senrices  of  the 
Church. 

SALUTATION  (THE  ANGBLIC).— The  words  which  wore 
addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  by  the  archangel  Grabriel, 
when  he  announced  to  her  that  she  should  become  the  Mother  of 
God : — ^^  Hail,  fuli  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art 
thou  amongst  women/^  In  its  use  as  a  devotion,  this  formuła 
has  had  the  words,  ^^  Blessed  is  the  fruił  of  thy  womb,  Jesus/' 
added  to  the  former. 

SALUTATORIUM.— 1.  The  saluting-room.  2.  The  place 
for  salutations,  i,e,  the  meeting-room  or  parlour  of  a  religious 
house. 

SALYABILITY. — The  posslbility  of  being  saved  or  admittcnl 
to  life  everlasting. 

S ALYATION.— 1 .  The  act  of  saving.  2.  In  theology,  the 
redemption  of  man  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  liability  to 
eternal  death,  and  the  conferring  upon  him  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness.     This  was  done  by  the  Saviourof  the  World,  Jesus  Christ. 

SAMISIA. — An  Oriental  term  for  the  alb  or  surplice. 

SAMYT. — Rich  brocade,  like  in  kind  to  satin. 

SANCTA  SANCTORUM.— A  term  to  designate  (1)  the 
presbytery  of  a  church  ;  (2)  the  chancel ;  as  also  (3)  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

SANCT-CUP  BRAm.—See  Piscina. 

SANCTUARIA. — A  term  to  designate  relics. — See  Relics. 

SANCTUARY. — That  portion  of  a  church  or  chapel  in  which 
the  altar  is  placed,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  Jewish  tempie.     The  Christian  sanctuary  may  be 
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Bftid  most  commonly  to  extend  from  the  east  wali  in  a  westerly 
direction  unto  the  steps  whero  the  faithful  kneel  to  receive  the 
Holy  Sacrament. 

SANCTUARY-CARPET.— iSee  Sanctuary-cloth. 

S ANCTUARY-CLOTH.  —  The  carpet  placed  on  the  stepg 
before  an  altar. 

SANCTUARY-OROSS.—  A  cross  erected  with  the  express 
purpose  of  defining  specifically  the  limits  of  a  place  of  sanctuary 
]n  ancient  times. 

SANCTUARY-LAMP. — A  lamp  of  precious  metal,  latten,  or 
brass,  suspended  before  the  altar  ia  Roman  Catholic  churcbes, 
to  indicate  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserred  there. 

SANCTtJARY-LIGHTS.— Candles  placed  on  large  candle- 
sticks^  on  each  side  of  the  altar  in  a  sunctaary. 

SANCTUARY-RING.— A  ring  fastened  to  the  door  of  a 
church  or  religious  house,  by  holding  which  those  who  in  times 
past  fled  from  their  persecutors  or  from  justice,  were  enabled, 
by  a  holy  and  blessed  Christian  custom,  to  obtain  mercy  and 
sanctuary. 

SANCTUS-BELL.— A  beli  rung  at  the  Sanctus  in  the  Mass. 
The  practice  of  so  ringing  a  beli  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the 
Constitutions  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  A.D. 
1240,  it  is  ordained  that,  ^'cum  in  celebratione  MisssB  Corpus 
Domini  per  manus  sacerdotum  in  altum  erigitur,  campanella  pul- 
setur,  ut  per  hoc  devotio  torpentium  excitetur,  ac  aliorum 
charitas  fortius  inflammetur.'^  By  the  Constitutions  of  John  Peck- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  1281,  ''In  elevatione  vero 
ipsius  Corporis  Domini  pulsetur  campana  in  uno  latere,  ut  popu- 
lares,  ąuibus  celebrationi  Missarum  non  vacat  ąuotidie  interesse, 
ubicunąue  fuerint,  seu  in  agris,  seu  in  domibus,  flectant  genua.^' 
It  appears  from  these  two  directions — each  of  which  is  but  a 
specimen  of  other  similar  canons — that  within  the  church  the 
little  hand-bell  {campanella)  was  to  be  rung  for  the  edification 
of  the  congregation ;  while  (at  least  in  parish  churches)  another 
and  larger  beli  {carnpana)  was  to  sound  at  the  same  time  for  the 
USC  of  parishioners  who  were  prerented  from  being  present  in 
the  body.  No  doubt,  in  many  churches  one  beli,  audible  both 
-within  and  without  the  church,  served  for  both  purposes ;  but 
very  generally,  or  at  least  freąuently,  both  were  madę  use  of . 
Either  or  both  of  these  customs  are  still  a  portion  of  our  canon 
law.  If  not  during  St.  Osmund^s  days,  soon  after  at  least,  the 
custom  was,  as  the  priest  said  the  Sanctus,  &c.,  to  toll  three 
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Btrokes  on  a  beli.  This  was  not  universal  tlien,  but  practised  in 
certain  places.  For  hanging  it  so  tbat  it  migbt  be  heard  oatside, 
as  well  as  within  the  church,  a  little  bell-cote  often  may  yet  be 
found  built  ou  tlie  peak  of  the  gable^  between  the  chancel  and 
the  naye^  that  the  bell-rope  might  fali  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  spot  where  knelt  the  youth  or  person  who  served  at  Msl^. 
From  the  first  part  of  its  use^  this  beli  obtained  the  name  of  the 
''  Saints,"  '^  Sanctys/^  or  '^  Sanctus  "  beli ;  and  many  notiecs 
concerning  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  old  Church  Accounts.  At  the 
other  Masses  in  the  chantry  chapels,  and  at  the  differont  altars 
about  the  church,  a  smali  hand-bell  was  employed  for  this, 
among  other  liturgical  uses.  In  some — ^very  likely  in  most  places 
— therewere  twodistinct  bells,  one  for  the  '^  Sanctus,^'  the  other 
for  the  elevation  :  thus,  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods,  plate^  &c., 
gathered  together  for  King  Edward  VI/s  use  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  we  find,  very  often,  such  an  entry  as  this  : — *'  Three 
bells  in  the  stepell,  a  lyttell  san'ce-bell,  a  sacring-bell,  and  a 
hand-bell  '^  {Ecc.  Proceedhgs  of  Bishop  Barnes,  ed.  Surtee^ 
Society,  p.  lii.).  The  Council  of  Exeter,  A.D.  1287,  decreed 
that  in  every  church  there  should  be—"  Campanella  deferenda 
ad  infirmos,  et  ad  eleyationem  Corporis  Christi'^  (Wilkins's 
CoriCiL,  ii.  139).  "In  the  church  of  Hawsted,  Suffolk/'  sayś 
CuUum,  "  there  still  hangs  a  little  beli  on  the  rood-lof t ;  it  is 
about  six  inches  diameter.  On  hearing  the  sacring-bell's  first 
tinkle,  those  in  church  who  were  not  already  on  their  knees  knelt 
down,  and,,  with  upraised  hands,  worshipped  their  Maker  in  the 
holy  housel  lifted  on  high  before  them/^  The  sanctns-bell 
remains  in  many  churches ;  amongst  others,  at  St.  Mary's,  Thame, 
Oxon,  and  at  St.  Mary^s,  Prestbury,  Gloucestershire. 

SANCTUS-LAMP.— ^ca  Sanctuaey-lamp. 

SANDALS. — Theofficial  shoes  of  a  bishop  or  abbot ;  so  calleil 
because  the  leather  of  which  they  were  madę  was  dyed  with  sanJal- 
loood. — (8ee  Georgius,  De  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  i.  p.  119.)  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  they  were  commonly  worn  by  all  clergymen  in  holv 
orders,  but  soon  after  St.  Osmund^s  time  began  to  be  reserreti 
to  bishops.  These  were  commonly  of  a  red  colour ;  and  when 
leather  gave  place  to  silk  or  velvet,  richly  embroidered,  the  colour 
usually  remained  red.  Priests  were  forbidden  to  wear  coloiu^ 
sandals  by  several  provincial  councils  (Wilkins^s  ConcUiay  voL  ii. 
p.  703),  the  decrees  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  Statutes  both 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalenę  and  Corpus  Christi  CoUeges,  Oxford. 

BABCOS.—See  Rochbt. 

SAROHT. — ^An  old  name  for  Rochet. — See  Rochet, 
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SARUM  USE. — A  Liturgy  drawn  up,  compiled,  or  arrangod 
by  St.  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  commonly  used  in  tlio 
dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  The  other  Englinh 
**  Uses  "  were  those  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  York,  and  Bangor, 

SAXON  ARCHITECTURE.— /See  Romanesque. 

BAXTRY.—8ee  Sacristy. 

SAYE.—See  Saib. 

SCALLAGE  (Latln,  scallus). — A  Iow  bench  or  stool. 

SCAPULAR.— 5ee  Scapulary. 

SCAPULARY,  OR  SCAPULAR.  — A  yestment  common  to 
certain  rcligious,  consisting  of  two  bands  of  wooUen  stuflF,  ono 
hanging  down  the  back,  and  the  other  down  the  breast.  It  was 
first  introduced  by  St.  Benedict,  and  was  intended  by  him  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ancient  ample  cowl  formerly  used. 

SCARF. — ^A  stole-like  yestment  of  silk,  about  a  foot  wide  and 
ten  feet  in  length,  of  which  various  sorts  are  in  use  by  custom 
in  the  Church  of  England :  (1)  The  episcopal  scarf  of  black  silk, 
wom  over  the  chimerę,  anciently  part  of  the  domestic  dress  of 
English  bishops ;  (2)  the  scarf  of  the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  similar 
to  the  former;  (3)  the  scarf  of  the  nobleman^s  chaplain,  anciently 
of  the  colour  of  his  livery,  but  now  commonly  black ;  (4)  the 
customary  funeral  scarf  of  black  silk,  worn  by  clergy  and  laity 
alike  at  the  funerals  of  the  upper  classes.  This  latter  is  placed 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  tied  under  the  right  arm. 

SCHAFTE. — 1.  A  term  to  designato  a  maypole,  anciently 
used  on  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James.     2.  A  candlestick. 

SCHAFTE  OF  AN  ALTAR.— An  altar-candlestick. 

SCHAFTE  (PASCHAL).— A  paschal  candlestick. 

SCHEMA  (Greek,  (r^ńifia). — 1.  Any  state,  condition,  or  habit. 
2.  An  ecclesiastical  grade.  3.  The  monastic  dress,  distinguished 
as  fiiKpop  and  /ulya. 

2XHMATOAOriON  {^xnfjLaTo\6yŁov).—T!he  office  for  eon- 
ferring  the  monastic  habit. 

SCHOLASTIC  DOCTORS  (THE).  — St.  Thomas  Aąuinas, 
Dun  Scotus,  Gabriel  Bill,  and  Roger  Bacon. 

SCHRAGE. — ^The  German  term  for  a  screen  or  skreen. 

SCONCE.  —  A  moyable  candlestick  of  brass,  lattcn,  or  other 
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metal,  sometimes  a£Bxed  to  &  wali,  placed  against  a  pillar,  or  let 
iiito  the  rail-moulding  of  a  pcw.  ScoDces  were  likewise  arranged 
along  the  top  both  ot'  the  rood-acreen  and  of  the  side-screens  of 
choirs  and  lateral  chapels,  id  which,  on  great  festiTals,  such  as 
Chriatmas  and  Candlemas,  lighted  tapere  were  placed.  —  See 

MOBTAS. 

SCREEN. — Au  encloaure,  partition,  or  parclose,  separatiog  a 
portion  of  a  church,  a  hall  or  a  room,  from  the  rest.  In  chnrches 
screeos  are  uscd  in  Tarious  positions,  mainly  to  separate  the  nsTe 
from  the  choii-,  to  encloso  the  chancel  from  the  side  aialea  or 
chapels,  to  separate  subordinate  chapels,  to  protect  tomba,  and 
eticloBe  baptisteriea.  Generally  screens  were  closo,  only  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  the  uppcr  parts  being  of  open-work. 
They  were  both  of  atone  and  wood.  In  the  former  case  thej 
conimonly  onclosed  entirely  the  eidea  of  a  cathedral  cboir,  in  the 
lattcr  they  were  found  in  the  placea  already  enumerated.  The 
most  ancient  wooden  screen  knowa  to  exist  in  Eugland  is  hi 
Compton  Church,  in  Surrey.  Another,  less  ancient,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  chancel  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  Osfordehire.  Of 
Second-Pointed  acreens  some  Tery  fine  and  superior  csamples 
exist  at  Cropredy  and  Dorchester-ilpon-Thamej  in  Oifordshire, 
as  well  as  at  Thame,  in  the  aame  county.  Both  the 
chancel -screen  and  that  which  separates  the  north 
transept  from  the  space  under  thetower  are  speci- 
mena  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  of  design, 
though  the  latter  haa  been  somewhat  damaged 
by  neglect  and  chango.  Of  Third-Pointed  screen^ 
there  are  a  Tery  Inrge  number  esisting,  of  nuiny 
designs,  aome  of  the  panela  in  which  have  been 
most  elaborately  paint«d.  Si^erb  metal  screcni; 
cxiijt  in  many  placcs  both  in  Frencb  and  Spanish 
cburches.  This  materiał  has  been  nsed  in  many 
'  Engliah  churchea  sińce  the  Catholic  revival.  One 
of  great  beauty  has  been  set  up  at  Hereford ;  and 
metal  screena  of  couBiderable  excellence  have  also  been  put  op 
in  Lichfield  and  Ely  Cathedrala.  The  example  of  the  tracerr 
in  a  wooden  screen  in  the  accompanying  illnstration  is  from 
the  pariah  church  of  Handborough,  Oxfordahire.  (See  Illut- 
tration.) 

SCRENE.— 5ee  ScauBN. 

SCRIPTIONALE.— ,Sfee  Scriptoruth  and  Sceiptoria. 

SCRIPTORIA.— The  deska  of  religious  houses  at  which  the 
monka  wrote  in  the  Scriptorium. 
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SCRIPTORIUM.— 5ce  Abbby  and  Monastbbt. 

SCTTOPHYLACItJM. — A  rccesa  near  the  altar,  corresponding 
with  the  mcditeral  "aumbrye,"  in  which  tho  chalice,  paten,  and 
every  utensil  employed  in  offering  the  Euchariatic  Sacrifice,  wero 
anciently  dcposited  immediately  after  Mass.  Tho  GounciU  of 
Laodicea  and  Agatlia  both  refer  to  thia  appropriato  custom  of 
thua  depositing  the  sacred  Teasela  in  sucli  a  receptacle. 

SCUTUM.— See  Pomb. 

SCUTUM  PIDEI. — A  sacred  deTice,  frequently  roprcsented 
in  stone  and  wood  -  catring,  on 
monumental  brasses,  in  stained  glass 
and  Ancient  paintinga,  in  which  the 
doctrinea  of  the  'rćinity  in  Unity 
and  the  Unity  in  Trinity  were  set 
forth  for  tho  instniction  of  the  faith- 
fuL  The  example  in  the  accompany- 
ing  woodeut  ia  from  stained  glass 
which  esiated  in  the  aonth  window  of 
the  aonth  transept  of  Thamc  Church, 
Ojcfordahire,  in  the  year  1829,  hut 
which  has  sińce  disappeared.  {See 
Illustration.) 

SEAL  (Sa3c.  sigel,  etgh ;  Łatin,  aigillum ;  Ital.  sigillo). — 
1.  Apieceofmet^  or  other  hard  snbatance;  e.;;.  bonę,  ivory, 
uanally  round  or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  some  device 
uaed  for  making  impressions  on  wax.  2.  The  wax  set  or  affized 
to  an  eccieaiastical  or  legał  instrument,  duły  impresaed  or  stamped 
with  a  aeal.  3.  That  which  ratifies,  coniirms,  or  makes  stable. 
4.  The  smali  stone  which  is  placed  over  the  carity  contiiuing 
relics  in  an  altar.  The  use  of  scala  as  a  mark  of  authenticity 
to  letters  and  other  instraments  in  writing  is  Tery  ancient,  and 
was  allowed  to  be  snfficient  withont  aigning  the  name,  which 
few  could  do  of  old.  Amongst  our  Saxon  ancestors  nsually  those 
who  conld  write  signed  their  names,  and  whether  they  could 
writo  or  not,  affized  Qie  sign  of  the  cross,  which  custom  for  persona 
who  cannot  write  is  kept  up  for  the  most  part  to  this  present 
time.  The  use  of  the  seal  alone  was  customary  with  tho 
Norman  s. 

SEAL  (ABBATIAL).— The  official  formal  aeal  of  an  abbot. 

SEAL  {CONSECRATION  OF  AN  EPISCOPAL}.— It  was 
customary  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Agea 
to  consecrate  the  seal  of  a  newly-made  bishop,  with  hJs  vestments 
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and  otlier  cpiscopal  insignia.  The  form  of  consecration  was 
simple,  thc  seal  being  blessed  with  Holy  Water.  At  the  death 
of  tlic  bishop  Mb  seal  or  seala  (for  there  were  usually  morę  thau 
one)  wera  carcfully  brokcn  up  and  desti-oyed. 

SEAL  (DECANAL).— The  official  forraal  seal  of  the  dean  of 
a  cathedra!  or  collogiate  church. 

SEAL  (EPISCOPAL).— The  official  fopmal  seal  of  a  bishop, 
attached  to  lettcrs  of  ordera,  licensesj  deeds  of  institution,  iudac- 
tion,  degradntion,  and  other  documeuta.  They  represent  the  anns 
of  the  dioccHc,  impaled  with  the  personal  arms  of  the  bishop. 
Bishops  coinmonly  hare  two  official  soals, — a  large  and  smali  one. 
These,  in  Kiigland,  on  their  death,  are  eent  to  Lambeth  Palące  to 
be  defaccd  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop's 
official. 

SEAL  OF  CONFESSION.  — The  obligation  incarred  by  a 
confesBor  not  to  reveal,  under  auy  circurastances,  that  which  has 
becn  montioned  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

SEAL  {SHRIEYAL).  —  The  official 
seal  of  a  sheriSj  which  first  came  into  ose 
in  the  fourteenth  ccntury,  The  docn- 
inenta  sealed  by  such  were  genendly  of 
minor  impor tance.  The  earlicst  known 
example  of  a  shrieval  seal  is  one  the 
matrix  of  which  belonga  to  the  anthor. 
It  is  that  of  Gilbert  Wace,  Sheriff  of 
Oxford,  A.D,  1^72  and  1375,  and  again 
in  1379  and  1387.     {Seo  Illustration.) 

SEAL  (TO).— 1.  To  fasten  with  a  aeal.  2.  To  affix  or  sot  a 
sestl  as  a  mark  of  anthenticity. 

SEALED  BOOKS.  —  Certain  printed  copies  of  the  rerised 
Auglican  Prayer-boojf  as  settled  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  issued 
A.D.  1662,  which,  having  been  examincd  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  certificd  by  them  to  be  correct, 
and  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  prcserred  in  certain 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churchea.  A  folio  reprint  of  the  Sealed 
Book  wag  is.sucd  by  Pickeriug  in  1844,  andagain,  in  16mo,  by 
Maatersin  1848. 

SEASON. — 1,  A  fit  or  suitablo  time.  2.  A  short  period.  3. 
A  time  of  some  continuance. 
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SEASONS  (ECCLESIASTIOAL).— The  chief  portions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year. 

SEASONS  (THE  FOUR).— The  four  dmsions  of  the  year— 
Spring,  Sammer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  According  to  W.  Lynde- 
wode,  Winter  began  on  the  23rd  of  November,  Spring  on  the 
22nd  of  Pebruary,  Summer  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  Autumn  on 
the  24th  of  August. 

SECONDARY.— 1.  The  technical  term  for  a  cathedral  dig- 
nitary  of  second  or  secondary  rank  and  position.  2.  A  minor 
canon.     3.  A  prsscentor.     4.  A  singing-clerk. 

SECONDARY  CLERK.— A  lay  clerk  or  singing-man,  occu- 
pying  in  cathedral  or  coUegiate  churches  the  secondary  row  of 
Btalls :  hence  the  name. 

SECRET. — Those  Prayers  in  the  Mass  immediately  following 
the  Orałe,  Fratres  ;  so  called  because  they  are  recited  by  the  cele- 
brant in  a  Iow  voice  audible  to  himself ,  but  not  heard  by  the  con- 
gregation.  The  ^^  Secret^'  yaries  according  to  the  Sunday,  festival, 
or  f eria.  '^  Deinde,  manibus  ezłensis,  absolułe  sine  Oremus,  «uŁ- 
jungił  Orationes  Secrełas^'  (Missale  Romanum),  '^  EŁ  rerersus  ad 
alłarey  sacerdos  Secrełas  Orationes  dicat,  jitzta  numer um  et  ordlnem 
anie  dicłałum  antę  Epistolam,  ita  incipienSy  Oremus  ^'  (Missale 
Sarum). 

SECRET  (DISCIPLINE  OF  THE).  —  8ee  Disciplina 
Abcani. 

SECRET   DISCIPLINE   OF   THE  CHURCH.  — )&ee  Dis- 

CIPLINA  ArCANI. 

SECRET  OF  THE  MASS.— A  Prayer  in  the  Mass  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Pref ace ;  so  called  because  it  is  said  by  tho 
celebrant  secretly,  after  the  address  "  Orate,  Fratres.''  It  is  styled 
by  St.  Gregory  the  "  Canon  of  tho  Secret.'' — 8eo  Seceet. 

SECRET  (THE).— See  Secre-c  op  the  Mass. 

SECRET^. — Any  prayers  said  secretly  and  not  aloud.  An- 
ciently,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Divine  Office,  the  "  Lord's 
Prayer''  and  "Hail  Mary"  were  said  silently,  as  also  other 
portions  of  the  same  Office.  But  this  rule^  was  abolished  in  the 
English  Church  during  the  changes  which  took  place  three  cen- 
turies  ago,  though  it  still  obtains  in  the  Latin  communion. 

SECRETARIUS.  — 1.  A  secretary.  Tho  confidential  corre- 
spondent  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  head  of  a  college,  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary.     2.  A  term  sometimes  appUed  to  a  sacristan. 
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SECRETLY.— 1.  Privately.  2.  Prmly.  3.  Not  openly.  4. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  othera.     5.  Not  aloud. 

SECRETO. — The  modę  of  a  priest-celebrant^s  saying  ccrtain 
''  Secretae  "  ;  naniely,  silently  or  secretly,  and  not  aloud. 

SECT. — A  body  of  persons  unitcd  in  religious  or  philoso- 
phical  opiniona,  but  without  faith,  constituting  a  school  or  party 
by  holding  certain  views. 

SECTARIAN.— 1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sect.  2.  One  of  a 
sect  or  party. 

SECTARIANISM.  —  The  disposition  to  dissent  from  and 
reject  the  unchangeable  Creed  of  the  Church  Uniwersał. 

SECULAR. — 1.  Pertaining  to  thia  preaent  world.  2.  Not 
regular;  i.e,  not  bound  by  monastic  vow8  or  rules.  3.  Not 
Bubject  to  the  rulea  of  a  religioua  community.  4.  A  church 
officer.     5.  A  verger  or  aacristan  in  a  conyentual  church. 

SECULAR  PRIESTS.— Prieata  who  are  not  members  of  anv 
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religioua  order  or  monaatic  community,  aa  opposed  to  ''regu- 
lara  "  or  '^  regular  prieata,^'  who  are  membera  of  such  orders. 

SECULARIZATION.  —  The  act  of  converting  a  r^ular 
peraon,  place,  or  benefice  into  a  aecular  one. 

SEDILE.— &e  Sediłia. 

SEDILIA. — Three  aeata  for  the  officiating  clergy  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  aanctuary,  aometimes  placed 
againat  the  wali,  but  in  England  morę  freąuently  receased  in  it. 
When  they  are  each  level  either  with  the  other,  the  celebrant  sits 
in  the  centrę,  with  the  deacon  or  gospeller  to  hia  right,  and  the 
Bubdeacon  or  epiatoler  to  hia  left.  When  they  are  arranged  on 
three  atepa,  however,  the  celebrant  aita  on  the  higheat,  the  deacon 
on  the  next,  and  the  aubdeacon  on  the  loweat.  There  is  a  rc- 
markable  example  of  a  aingle  aedile  at  Łenham,  in  Kent^  and 
another  not  leaa  ao  at  Beckley,  in  Oxford8hire.  The  earlieat  spe- 
cimena  are  not  later  than  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  later  are  exceedingly  numeroua.  Of  Norman  work,  with 
zigzag  mouldinga,  there  ia  a  fine  apecimen,  A.D.  1 140,  at  Si. 
Mary'8,  Leiceater ;  another  in  the  aame  style,  only  plainer  and 
morę  aerere,  at  Wellingore,  in  Lincolnahire.  A  fine  specimen  of 
aedilia,  with  piacina  placed  eaatwards  of  it,  occura  at  Rushden, 
Northamptonahire,  and  another,  with  the  ballflower  ornament 
placed  in  a  hollow  moulding,  at  Cheaterton,  Oxfordshire.  Then- 
are  likewiae  remarkable  examplea  at  Merton,  Oxford8hire,  and 
at  St.  Maryja  (the  Uniyeraity  church),  in  Oxford. 
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SEE  (Latin,  sedes). — 1.  The  seat  of  episcopal  anthority  aad 
jurisdiction  :  a  diocese.  2.  The  seat,  place,  or  office  of  a  Pope 
or  Patriarch.  3.  The  throne  of  a  bishop  being  placed  in  his 
cathedral,  and  the  cathedral  in  the  chief  city  of  the  diocese,  the 
name  of  the  see  is  freąuontly  that  of  the  chief  city  in  question. 

SEEDED. — A  phrase  indicating  that  tapestry,  hangings,  or 
church  yestments  were,  for  their  greater  ornamentation,  sprinkled 
over  at  regular  intervals  with  pearls,  anciently  called  "  seeds/' 

SEELING. — A  mediaeval  modę  of  spelling  "  ceiling/' 

SEEL-STONE. — A  medi8Bval  mason^s  term  for  that  stone 
which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  niche  or  tabernacle  to  crown 
and  complete  it.  '^Item,  for  garnyshing  y*  seel-stone  iis  ivd/' 
— {Church wardeus'  Accounts  of  Thame,  Oxon,) 

SEGSTEN.— /Sec  Sexton. 

SEGERSTANE.— /See  Si!XT0N. 

2EKPET0N  (S^KojToi;).— A  Greek  term  (1)  for  a  private 
chamber  attached  to  a  church,  and  also  (2)  for  a  sacristy. 

SELOURE. — A  medidBYal  term  for  a  canopy. 

SEMANTRON  (Greek,  ar^/uai;rpov).— 1.  4-  kind  of  wooden 
rattle  or  hammer  used  in  some  Oriental  churches  instead  of  a 
beli.  2.  An  instrument  of  brass  used  for  the  same  purpose.  3. 
An  instrument  for  signalling  to  persons  at  a  distance.  4.  A  beli. 
5.  A  metal  drum. 

2HMEI04>OPOS  (2:łjju«io^o/>oc).— A  Greek  term  for  a  worker 
of  miracles. 

SEMI-COPE. — An  inferior  kind  of  cope.  This  term  is  some- 
times  applied  to  a  smali  cope  ;  occasionally  to  the  old  black  Sarum 
chorał  copes,  like  cloaks  without  sleeyes ;  and  occasionally  to  a 
cope  of  linen,  serge,  or  buckram,  unomamented  with  embroidery. 

SEMI -DOUBLE. — An  inferior  or  secondary  ecclesiastical 
festiyal,  ranking  next  above  a  simple  feast  or  bare  commemo- 
ration. 

SEMI-PRATER. — ^A  layman,  but  sometimes  a  secular  cleric, 
who,  haying  benefited  a  religious  house  by  gifts,  alms,  or  per- 
sonal  service,  was  regarded  as  in  some  measure  belonging  to  the 
order  or  fratemity,  having  a  share  in  its  intercessory  prayers  and 
masses  both  before  and  af ter  death. 
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SEMINARIST. — A  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  has  been 
cducatcd  in  a  seminarj. 

SBMINARY  (Latin,  seminarium). — 1.  A  seed-plot;  ground 
where  seed  is  planted  for  producing  plants  for  transplantation. 
2.  A  place  of  education.  3.  A  school^  college,  or  academy  in 
which  young  persona  are  instructed  in  the  scveral  branches  of 
leaming. 

SEMINARY  PRIEST.— A  name  given  in  England  to  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  during  the  soventeenth  century,  on  accoont  of 
their  having  been  educated  and  prepared  for  holy  orders  in  one 
of  the  foreign  seminaries  ;  e.g.,  Rheims,  Douay,  or  Toulouse. 

SEMINED.  —  1.  Covered  with  seeds.  2.  Seeded.  —  Sec 
Seeded. 

2EMNH  (Stjumi). — ^A  Greek  term  for  a  nnn. 

SEMNION  (2fjuvłov). — ^A  Greek  t«rm  for  a  monastery. 

2EMN02  (Scjuyoc). — ^A  Greek  term  for  a  monk. 

SEMPECTA. — A  term  to  designate  any  monk  who  had  passed 
fifty  years  in  a  monastery,  and  was  excused  from  regnlar  duties 
because  of  age  and  infirmity. 

SENDEL. — A  kind  of  tafFeta,  frequently  used  of  old  in  the 
making  of  ecclesiastical  yestmcnts. 

SENESCHAL.— A  steward. 

SENIOR. — 1.  The  title  in  some  Continental  cathedrals  and 
coUegiate  churches  for  the  dean  or  provost.  2.  The  head  of  a 
college.  3.  A  monk  morę  than  fifty  years  old,  who  by  custom 
was  excused  from  serving  certain  monastic  oiSices  because  of  his 
age.     4.  An  arch-priest.     5.  A  chief  canon. 

SUNTENCE  (DEFINITIYE).— Asentenceprononnced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  judge,  which  closes  and  puts  an  end  to  a  contro- 
yersial  suit,  and  has  reference  to  the  chief  subject  or  prineipal 
matter  in  dispute. 

SENTENCE  (INTERLOCUTORY)  .—A  sentence  pronounced 
by  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  which  determines  or  settles  Bome 
incidental  question  which  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  an 
ecclesiastical  suit. 

SENTENCE  ÓF  DEPRIYATION.  —  A  sentence  by  which 
the  vicar  or  rector  of  a  parish  is  f ormally  depriyed  of  his  prefer- 
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mont^  after  due  heańng  and  examination  before^  and  by  the 
authority  of,  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

SENTENCES. — The  un^rranged  texts  of  Scripture,  or  preli- 
minary  antiphons,  which  in  tho  Prayer-book  of  the  Anglican 
Chnrch  form  a  part  of  the  introduction  to  Matins  and  Even- 
song. 

SENTENCES  (OPFERTORT).  —  The  text8  of  Scripture 
either  said  or  snng  at  the  time  of  the  OlFertory  in  the  Anglican 
form  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. — Sec  Offer- 

TOBY. 

SEPTFOIL. — An  architectural  ornament  which  has  seven 
casps  or  pointa. 

SEPTUAGESIMA.  —  1.  The  seventieth,  i.e.  the  Sunday 
which  falls  about  seyenty  days  before  Easter-day.  .2.  The 
period  interyening  between  that  Sunday  and  the  season  of 
Lent. 

SEPTUAGESIMAL.— Consisting  of  seyenty. 

SEPTUAGINT  (Latin,  sepłua^inła),— The  Greek  yersion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  madę  by  8eventy'łwo  persons  at  AIexandria^ 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
hence  bo  called. 

SEPTUARY  (Latin,  septem), — Something  composed  of  seyen; 
a  week. 

SEPTUM.  —  A  term  used  by  certain  seventecnth-century 
Anglican  writers  for  the  fixed  or  movable  raił,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  to  support  the  communi- 
cants  when  thoy  knelt  to  receiye  the  Lord^s  Body  and  Blood. 

SEPULCHRE.  —  A  recep tacie  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
which  is  reseryed  amongst  the  Latins  from  the  Mass  of  Maundy- 
Thursday.  There  ia  a  good  example  of  an  Eastem  sepulchro 
in  the  north  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Haddenham,  in 
Buckinghamshire. — See  Easter  Sepulchre. 

SEQUENCE. — 1.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  pneuma  or 
prolonged  melodious  tonę  or  notę  of  the  ^*  Alleluia  '^  in  the  ser- 
vice8  of  the  Church.  2.  A  term  describing  the  formal  announce- 
ment  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day  in  the  Mass.  3.  A  hymn  in 
metre, 

SEQUESTRATION.— 1.  This  term  signifies  the  separating 
or  setting  aside  of  a  thing  in  controyersy  from  the  possession  of 
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botŁ  parties  who  contend  for  it ;  and  it  łs  twofold, — (a)  yolun- 
tary  and  (j3)  necessary.  Voluntary  sequestration  is  that  whicli 
is  done  by  consent  of  each  party ;  necessary,  is  that  which  the 
judge,  of  his  authority,  does,  whether  the  party  will  consent  or 
not.  2.  A  sequestration  is  also  a  kind  of  esecution  for  debt^ 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clerk,  of  the  profits  and 
proceeds  of  the  benefice,  to  bo  paid  over  to  him  who  obtained 
the  judgment,  until  the  debt  is  satisfied. 

SERAPH, — ^An  angel  of  the  highest  order. 

SERAPHIC. — ^Pertaining  to  a  seraph. 

SERAPHIC  DOCTOR  (THE).— A  title  commonly  giren  to 
St.  Bonaventure,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ;  bom  at  Bagnarea, 
in  Tuscany,  A.D.  1221 ;  died  at  Lyons,  July  14th,  1274. 

SERAPHIC  HYMN. —  A  term  for  the  Ter-Sanctus,  or 
''  Holy,  Holy,  Holy/'  which  concludes  the  Preface  in  the  Oom- 
munion  Seryice.  Its  basis  is  found  in  Isaiah  vi.  3.  The  hymn 
itself  occurs  in  every  ancient  Liturgy. 

SERAPHIM. — The  Hebrew  plural  of  seraph  ;  angels  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. — See  Anoels,  Niki 
Obders  of. 

SERAPHINA. — A  keyed  wind  instrument,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  play  of  wind  upon  metallic  reeds,  as 
in  the  accordeon.  It  consists,  like  the  organ,  of  a  key-board, 
wind-chest,  and  bellows. 

SERJEANT-AT-ARMS.— An  officer  attending  on  the  person 
of  the  king,  to  arrest  oflTending"  subjects  of  high  rank  and  con- 
dition. 

SERJEANT-AT-LAW.  —  The  highest  degree  taken  in  the 
common  law. 

SERJEANT-AT-MACE.— An  officer  who  bears  the  mace 
before  a  mayor,  or  chief  officer  of  a  city. 

SERJEANT-SERYITOR.— A  sei-vant  in  a  monastic  house. 

SERMOLOGUS. — 1.  A  volume  containing  yarious  sermons 
by  Fathers,  Popes,  and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  book  commonly  known  as  "Legenda.^'  2.  Any  volume 
of  sermons.  3.  A  commentary,  in  the  form  of  a  sermon^  on  the 
Pontifical. 

SERMON. — ^A  discourse  delivered  in  public,  morę  freąuently 
during  Divine  seryice  in  church,  by  a  cleric  having  authority 
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to  preach,  with  the  object  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
the  faithful^  cominorily  founded  on  some  specific  text  or  portion 
of  Holy  Scriptare.  Sermons  are  either  written  or  extemporary, 
and  may  be  divided  into  (1)  dogmatic^  (2)  morał,  (3)  simple,  (4) 
expository,  (5)  familiar,  (6)  argamentatiye,  and  (7)  hortatory. 

SERVE  (TO). — A  technical  expression  for  ministering  to  a 
priest  during  his  act  of  saying  Mass,  or  offering  the  Christian 
Sacrifice. 

SERYER  (Latin,  adjuŁor) , — One  who  assists  the  priest  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  lighting  the  altar  tapers, 
arranging  the  books,  bringing  the  bread,  winę,  and  water  for  the 
Sacrifice,  and  by  making  the  appointed  responses,  in  the  namo 
and  behalf  of  the  assembled  congregation.  Sometimes  called 
"Adjutor/^  Since  the  minor  orders  have  been  practically 
dropped  in  the  Western  Church,  any  Christian  boy,  duły  trained, 
has  been  permitted,  by  custom  and  tacit  ecćlesiastical  authority, 
to  serve  at  the  altar. 

SERYICE.  —  A  technical  term  to  describe  certain  English 
musical  compositions  for  the  Canticles  in  the  Moming  and 
Evening  Services  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

SERVICE-BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.— 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments^ 
and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  &c. 

SERYICE .  BOOKS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH.  —  1. 
The  Euchologion  or  Missal.  2.  The  Mencea  or  Breviary.  3. 
The  Pentecostarion  or  Service-book  for  Whitsuntide.  4.  The 
Paracletice  or  Ferial  Office  for  two  months  ',  and  (5)  the  Triodion 
or  Lenten  volume. 

SERYICE-BOOKS  OF  THE  LATIN  CHURCH.  — 1.  The 
Missal.  2.  The  Pontifical.  3.  The  Day  Hours.  4.  The  Bre- 
yiary.  5.  The  Ritual.  6.  The  Processional.  7.  The  Ceremonia! 
for  Bishops.     8.  The  Benedictional. 

SERYICE  (DIYINE).— 1.  Any  religious  sernice;  but  (2) 
morę  especially  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

SERYICE  (THE).— The  Holy  Christian  Sacrifice. 

SERVING-DRESS.— /See  SERyraa-ROBB. 

SERYING.ROBE.— A  surplice. 

SERYITES. — A  mendicant  order,  founded  towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  Florentine  physician.    They  were 
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pledged  by  their  vows  to  serve  and  minister  to  the  pooT<?st  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  and  regarded  themselves  as  servants  ol  Mary, 
and  under  Her  especial  protection.  Their  dress  was  a  cassock  of 
serge,  a  cloak,  a  scapular,  and  an  alms-bag.  They  were  extremely 
popular  during  the  sisteenth  century,  because  of  their  many  works 
of  charity,  when  some  of  the  morę  ancient  religious  orders  were 
satirized  and  condemned. 

SERYITES  OF  MARY.— Se^  Sbbtoes, 

SET-OPF. — ^A  technical  term  in  architecture  for  the  projeet- 
ing  part  of  a  buttress. 

SEVEN  CAPITAL  SINS  (THE).— /Sec  Seyen  Deadly  Siks. 

SEVEN  CHIEF  YIRTUES  (THE).— (1)  Faith,  (2)  Hope, 
(3)  Charity,  (4)  Prudence,  (5)  Temperance,  (6)  Chastity,  and  (7) 
Fortitude. 

SEVEN  DAYS  AFTER.— The  term  by  which  the  octave  of 
a  festiyal  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Thus 
the  Proper  Prefaces  in  the  Communion  Service,  except  that  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  are  to  be  said  upon  certain  days,  and  Kkewise 
during  seven  days  afterwards. 

SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS  (THE).— (1)  Pride,  (2)  Anger,  (3) 
Envy,  (4)  Sloth,  (5)  Lust,  (6)  Covetousness,  and  (7)  Gluttony. 

SEVEN  GIFTS  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  (THE).  —  (1) 
Wisdom,  (2)  Understanding,  (3)  Counsel,  (4)  Ghostly  Strength 
or  Fortitude,  (5)  Knowledge,  (0)  True  Godliness  or  Piety,  (7) 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord. 

SEYEN  SACRAMENTS  (THE).  —  (1)  Baptism,  (2)  Con- 
firmation,  (3)  the  Holy  Eucharist,  (4)  Penance,  (5)  Holy  Orders, 
(6)  Matrimony,  and  (7)  Extreme  Unction. 

SEYERIE. — An  ancient  term,  used  to  designate  a  single  bay 
or  vault  of  a  ceiling. 

SEXAGESIMA.— The  sixtieth,  i.e.  the  Sunday  which  falls 
about  the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter  Sunday. 

SEXAGESIMAL. — Pertaining  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

SEXT.— The  fifth  of  the  Seven  Canonical  Hours  of  Prayer, 
usually  recited  at  noon. 

SEXTARY. — ^A  sacrist,  sacristan,  or  sexton. 

SEXTON,  OR  SACRISTAN.— The  church  official  appointed 
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to  take  cliarge  of  the  ornamenła  and  Holy  things  uscd  in  Diyine 
seryice,  usually  proserved  in  the  sacristy.  Ho  is  a  person  so 
far  regardod  by  the  common  law  as  one  who  has  a  f  reehold  in 
his  office ;  and  therefore,  though  he  may  be  punishcd,  yet  he 
cannot  be  depńyed  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

SEXTONSHIP.— The  office  of  a  8exton, 

SEXTRY.— iSee  Settary. 

SEXTUS. — ^A  term,  in  the  ancient  canon  law,  to  signify  a 
coUection  of  Decretals  madę  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;  thus  called 
from  the  title,  lAher  8extu8,  and  being  an  addition  to  the  five 
Yolumes  of  Decretals  colleoted  by  Gregory  IX.  The  persons 
repnted  to  have  been  commissioned  to  draw  it  up  were  William 
de  Mandegotte,  archbishop  of  Ambrun,  Berenger,  bishop  of 
Bezieres,  and  Richard,  bishop  of  Sienna. 

SHAFT. — ^That  portion  of  a  pillar  between  the  capital  and 
base.    It  is  sometimes  called  a  "  yirge.^' 

SHALLOON. — A  medi89val  textnre,  chiefly  madę  of  silk,  thick 
and  lasting  in  its  substance,  freąuently  nsed  for  ecclesiastical 
vestments  and  church  hangings.  It  was  so  called  because  it 
originally  came  from  Ch&lons.  The  term  is  in  use  in  parts  of 
England  to  the  present  day. 

SHAVING-MAN. — The  officer— «frequently  a  doorkeeper,  as 
at  St.  Mary  Magdalenę  College,  Oxfora — ^whose  dnty  it  was  to 
shaye  the  beards  of  the  clerics  in  a  college  or  religious  house. 

SHAWM. — 1.  A  musical  instrument.     2.  A  pipę  or  hautboy, 

SHEER  .  THURSDAY.  —  A  term  to  designate  Maundy- 
Thursday.  Some  deriye  it  from  the  custom  which  was  current 
of  cutting,  trimming,  and  shearing  the  beard  on  that  day,  prepa- 
ratory  to  Easter. 

SHEMITIC. — Of  or  pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah. 

SHEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  — The  Chaldee,  Arabie,  Syriac, 
Hebrew,  Samai*itHn,  Ethiopic,  and  Ancient  Phoenician. 

SHINGLES. — A  term  used  to  designate  square  pieces  of  oak 
used  in  lieu  of  tiles  in  coyering  church  spires. 

SHIP  (Latin,  navis,  namicula) , — ^A  term  used  to  designate  the 
yessel,  formed  like  a  ship,  in  which  incense  is  kept.  It  was  also 
called  a  boat. — 8ee  Incbnse-boat. 
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SHRIFT.— The  act  of  absolvmg  a  penitent. 

SHRIFT.HAND.— The  priest^s  right  hand ;  that  is,  the  hand 
uBed  in  6hriving  a  penitent, 

SHRIFT-MARK.— iSee  Shrift-sign. 

SHRIFT-SIGN.— The  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  the  priest  in 
shriving  a  penitent. 

SHRINE  (Saxon,  sa-in;  German,  «cArein  ;  hatin,  scrinium). — 
The  receptacle  of  the  body  or  relics  of  a  saint ;  a  case  or  l>ox : 
hence  a  reliquary,  a  tomb,  or  a  special  construction  for  relicj». 
Shrines  were  either  (1)  portabie  or  (2)  stationary,  and  there  are 
seyeral  existing  exampled  of  each.  1.  There  are  two  aucient 
Btationary  coped  shrines  of  Norman  character  at  Canterbury  and 
Peterboroughj  and  three  of  a  later  datę  at  Chester  and  West- 
minster.  Anciently  there  were  shrines  ia  almost  every  cathedral 
and  large  parish  church ;  e.  g.,  St.  Cuthbert^s,  at  Durham ;  Sr. 
Frideswide^s,  at  Oxford  ;  St.  William^s,  at  York  ;  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury^s,  at  Canterbury ;  St.  Chad^s,  at  Łichfield ;  St. 
Osmund's,  at  Salisbury ;  St.  Paulinus^s,  at  Rochester ;  St.  Ethel- 
berfs,  at  Hereford ;  St.  Richard^s,  at  Chichester ;  St.  Hugh*s,  at 
Lincoln ;  St.  Wilfred^s,  at  Ripon,  and  many  others.  The  relics 
of  St.  Cuthbert  remain  at  Durham,  and  those  of  St.  Edwai^i  the 
Confessor  at  Westminster.     As  Dr.  Neale  wrote : — 

"  Tet  two  at  leasi  in  their  holy  ahrines  have  escaped  the  8poiler*s  hand. 
And  Saint  Cathbert  and  Saint  Edward  might  alone  redeem  a  land." 

2.  Portabie  shrines  containing  saints^  relics  were  commonly  sbaped 
like  coped  boxes,  covered  with  precious  metal,  enamels^  and  en- 
graying.  They  were  arranged  above  and  behind  an  altar^  on  rood 
or  other  beams,  and  lamps  were  suspended  before  or  aroond  tiiem. 
Three  examples  remain  in  the  British  Museum,  four  at  South 
Kensington,  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiąoaries, 
one  at  Shipley,  in  Sussex,  and  several  in  the  coUections  of  priTate 
individuals.  Abroad  example8  of  both  kinds  are  very  numerous 
of  almost  every  age,  datę,  and  character.  Specimens  of  good 
design  and  considerable  beauty  may  be  seen  at  Cologne,  Rouen, 
Paris,  Bruges,  Florence,  Metz,  Nuremberg,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Evreux,  and  Drontheim.  The  example  of  a  portabie  ^irine 
here  given,  is  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Mr.  Welby  Pugin.  Ii 
is  in  shape  like  a  chapel,  with  aisles  and  clerestory.  Each  side 
is  diyided  into  six  panels,  cusped  and  crocketed,  with  omamental 
buttresses  between,  and  flowing  buttresses  above  to  connect  the 
upper  and  lower  portions.  Figures  of  saints  are  represented  in 
each  lower  panel.  In  the  centrę  of  the  roof  is  a  rectangular 
canopied  fleche,  in  which  stands  the  figurę  of  the  saint  whose 
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grayed,  and  emboBsed  metal-work,  richly  jewelled  and  ornamented. 
{See  niustradoD.) 
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SHBINE-CLBRK.— Sec  Oblationbe. 
SHBINE-CLOTH.— The  curtaio  hanging  before  a  shrine. 
6HBINB-KBBPER.— See  Obiatiohkb. 
eBBINE-MAJT,— Sflfl  Oblatiombb. 
SHBINE.VEIŁ.— ySee  Sheine-cloth. 

SHRIYE  (TO). — 1.  To  absolT©  a  penitent  after  priv»te  con- 
feBBion,     2.  To  take  or  reoeiT©  a  confession.     S.  To  enjoin,  giye, 
or  impos©  a  penance  after  oonfeBBion.     Originally,  merely  "  l« 
enjoin,"  from  the  Saxon  scrifan. 
SHBIYER.— A  oonfeaaor. 

SHRIVING-CLERK. —  1.  A  pariah  priest.     2.  A  oonfossor. 
3.  A  penitentiary. 

SHRIVING-HAND.— Tliat  hand  by  which  the  sign  of  the 
cross  18  madę  by  the  priest  over  the 
penitent  in  pronoHEcing  abaolution,  i.  e. 
the  right  hand. 

SHRIVING.MARK.— ,See  Shbiting- 
siaN. 

SHRIVING-PEW.— A  tenn  aome- 
times  applied  to  a  confesEional.  The 
accompanying  iUustration  represents  an 
ancient  constructional  confessional  or 
6hriving-pew  at  Tanfield,  near  Ripon, 
Yorkshire,  eupposed  by  competent  aa- 
thorities  to  bo  almost  tmioue.  Only  the 
interior  is  here  represented.  {See  Illoe- 
tration.) 

SHRIVING-SIGN.— That  sign  nsed 
or  madę  by  the  prieat  with  his  right 
band  in  giving  absointion,  i.  e.  tbe  sign 
of  the  croes. 

SHRODD. — ^A  protection;    a   cover: 
Biu[TiNa.pBw.  hence  a  coTering  or  dress  for  the  grare ; 

i.  c.  &  winding-sheet. 

SHROUDS  (THE).— A  term  for  a  corered  walk  or  cloister  in 

the  Old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London. 

SHR0VB-BOX. — See  Confessionał,  and  Sheivino-piw, 
SHROVE- HAND.— The  hand  with  wbich  a  penitent  is  shriren ; 

i.e.  the  right  hand. 
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SHROYB-SIGN.— The  sign  of  the  cross,  madę  by  the  priest 
over  the  penitent  when  shriving  him, 

SHROYE-SUNDAY.— QuinquageBimaSunday;  i.e.  the  Sun- 
day  before  Shrove-Tuesday. 

SHROYE-TIDE.— 1.  The  period  between  the  eveningofthe 
Satorday  before  Quinquagesima  Sunday  and  the  moming  of 
Ash- Wednesday ;  i.e.,  that  time  when,  preparatory  to  theLenten 
season,  the  faithfol  were  shriyen.     2.  Oonfession-tide. 

SHROYE  (TO).— To  join  in  the  festivities  of  Shrove-tide. 

SHROYE-TUESDAY.— The  Tuesday  before  Ash- Wednesday, 
Confession-Tuesday .  The  day  on  which  the  f aithful  of  the  West- 
ern Church  are  expected  to  make  their  private  confession  in 
preparation  for  the  right  use  of  Lent  and  Easter.  To  shrive  ia 
technically  to  forgive,  though  anciently  it  signified  to  enjoin,  i.e. 
to  enjoin  a  penance :  hence  Shroye-Tuesday  is  the  day  on  which 
people  go  to  confession  or  penance,  and  are  shriyen. 

SHROYING.— The  festivity  of  Shrove-tide. 

SHRYYING-CLOTH.— Some  antiquarie8  hołd  that  this  was 
the  veil  which  was  hung  before  the  rood-lof t  in  Lent ;  others 
belieye  it  to  haye  been  a  head-yeil  assumed  by  women  when 
they  went  to  confession  in  chnrch ;  for,  as  conf essionals  probably 
did  not  generally  exist  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  a 
''  shryying-cloth  ^'  may  haye  been  found  conyenient  in  proteot- 
ing  the  penitent,  i.  e.  the  person  confessing,  from  the  public 
gazę.  The  latter  explanation  seems  at  least  reasonable  and 
probable. 

SIBYL  (Latin,  sibylla). — ^In  Pagan  antiąuity  the  sibyls  were 
certain  women  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  It  is  asserted 
that  twelye  sibyls,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  world,  foretold  the 
adyent  and  history  of  our  Diyine  Lord ;  conseąuently,  these  sibyls 
are  not  only  referred  to  in  Christian  writers,  e.g.  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  but  their  prophecies 
are  alluded  to  in  the  Dies  Irce.  They  are  represented  as  women 
of  tałl  and  commanding  mień,  robed  in  long  tunics  jewelled  and 
embroidered.  Both  in  sculpture  and  illuminations  representa- 
tions  of  them  may  be  seen.  The  sibyls  were  as  foUows  : — (1) 
Libyan,  (2)  Persian,  (3)  Egyptian,  (4)  Cumeean,  (5)  Samian,  (6) 
European,  (7)  Cimmerian,  (8)  Tiburtine,  (9)  Delphic,  (10)  Italian, 
(11)  Hellespontine,  (12)  Phrygian. 

SIDESMEN,— j8ee  Sydesmen. 

2  B  2 
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SIGILL. — ^A  seal  or  signature. 

SILENT  SERYICES.— 1.  The  special  services  of  Holy  Week, 

2.  Meditations. 

SILENT  WEEK.—See  Holy  Webk. 

SIMONIAC.  —  One  who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the 
Church. 

• 

SIMON Y.  — The  sin  of  officially  bestowing  the  gift  or  grace 
of  holy  orders  for  money,  temporal  gain^  or  their  eqaivaleiits. 
{See  Acts  viii.  20.)  It  is  so  called  from  Simon  Magns^  here 
referred  to.  Simony  is  sometimes  defined  as  a  corrapt  contract 
for  a  presentation  to  any  benefice  of  the  Church  for  money,  gift, 
or  reward.  Simony  has  been  f  ormally  f  orbidden  by  the  Western 
Church  as  well  as  by  the  Church  of  England  both  before  and 
after  the  Reformation. 

SIMULACHRE  (Latin,  simulacrum).  —  1.  An  image.  2.  A 
representation.     3.  A  picture. 

SIN-BORN. — 1.  Deriyed  from  sin.     2.  Bom  in  sin. 

SINDON. — 1 .  A  napkin.  2.  A  cloth  for  holding  and  enclosing 
the  bread  offered  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Eastem  Church. 

3.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  communion-cloth  which  the 
faithful  in  certain  parts  of  the  Church  hołd  before  them  when 
partaking  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  4.  In  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  this  term  is  appUed  to  the  linen  cloth  which 
coyers  the  altar-slab. 

SINDONARY.— A  napkin.— fi^ee  Sindon. 

SINECTJRE. — 1.  A  benefice  of  pecuniary  value, — ^sometimes 
a  rectory,  otherwise  a  yicarage,  in  which  there  is  neither  church 
nor  population.  2.  A  benefice  in  which  a  rector  (clerical  or  lay) 
receiyes  the  tithes,  though  the  cure  of  souls,  legally  and  ecclesi- 
astically,  belongs  to  some  clerk.  3.  A  benefice  in  which  there 
is  both  rector  and  vicar ;  in  which  case  the  duty  commonly  rests 
with  the  vicar,  and  the  rectory  is  what  is  called  a  sinecure  ;  but 
no  church  in  which  there  is  but  one  inciimbent  is  properly  a  sine- 
cure. A  church  may  be  down,  or  the  parish  become  destitate  of 
parishioners,  but  still  there  is  not  a  sinecure,  for  the  incumbent 
is  under  an  obUgation  of  performing  Diyine  sernice  if  the  church 
should  be  rebuilt,  or  the  parish  become  inhabited. 

SINECURIST. — One  who  enjoys  a  sinecure. 

SINGERS. — Those  who  ofiicially  take  part   in   singing  the 
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seryices  of  the  sanctaary.  In  the  early  Cliarcli  they  were  a  dia- 
tinct  order-in  fact,  one  of  the  minor  oi^ers,-*nd  were  solemnly 
set  apart  by  a  rite  of  ordination  or  solemn  appointment.  The 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  -A  .D.  398,  enjoined  their  public  ordi- 
nation by  a  specific  form  of  words,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  special  schools  were  set  up  for  the  regular  in- 
struction  of  ecclesiastical  singers,  a  useful  rule  still  observed  in 
our  ancient  cathedrals  and  collegiate  fonndations.  Some  modem 
Church  of  England  institutions  haye  f  ollowed  the  ancient  rule  and 
custom  in  this  particular. 

SINGING-BREAD.— /See  Singing-cakes. 

SINGING-CAKES.— The  ancient  term  for  the  priest^s  bread 
or  wafer  used  in  the  Christian  Sacrifice.     In  Queen  Elizabeth^s 
Injunctions  it  is  ordered  thdt  they  be  round  as  heretofore,  but, 
somewhat  thicker,  and  without  the  usual  imprint  of  a  cruGifix, 
a  cross,  or  the  sacred  monograms,  I.H.S.  or  XPS. — See  Altar- 

BBEAD. 

SINGING-MAN. — ^A  clerk  or  man-chorister  in  a  cathedral, 
collegiate,  or  parish  church. 

SIPHON.— Sfee  Calamus. 

SI  QUIS  (Latin, "  If  any  one  "). — These  words  give  the  name 
to  a  public  notification  by  a  candidate  for  orders  of  his  intention 
to  make  inąuiry  if  any  legał  impediment  can  be  justly,  duły,  and 
properly  alleged  against  him. 

SIR. — ^A  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ''  Dominus,*' 
anciently  given  to  priests,  who  were  in  England  commonly  called 
*'  Sir  Johns/'  This  title  is  found  on  certain  monumental  brasses 
and  other  inscriptions  of  an  early  datę,  though  the  term  "Magister" 
is  also  very  often  and  morę  commonly  applied  to  the  clergy  in  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  Beformation. 

SISTERHOOD. — ^A  body  of  women  living  together  under  rule 
or  vows,  and  sometimes  under  both,  united  in  one  faith  and  wor- 
ship,  and  engaged  in  practising  the  corporal  works  of  mercy. 

SITHCONDMEN.— /9ee  Sydksmen  and  Synodsmkn. 

SITHESMEN. — See  Sydesmen  and  Synodsmen, 

SKAPAMAFKON  {2KapafjiayKov).—A  Greek  term,  not  com- 
monly used,  to  designate  an  out-door  cope.   The  cappa  plumalis^ 
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SKEPTIO. — ^A  person  who  doubts  the  eristence  of  (Jod,  or 
the  special  truths  of  the  Christian  religipn. 

2KEY0*TAAKI0N  (2ie6vo^vXo'ic£ov).— A  Greek  term  (1)  for 
the  vestry  of  a  church ;  as  also  (2)  for  an  aumbrey. 

DKETO^TAAH  (Swuo^iAaC).— A  Greek  term  for  the  sacristan 
or  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels. 

2KIAAI0N  (2łcm8(ov). — A  Greek  term  for  an  ecelesiastieal  cap. 

2KOT4>IA  (2icov^fa). — ^A  Greek  term  for  the  official  cap  of  an 
Oriental  priest. 

SKREEN.— /See  Scrken. 

SKULL-CAP.— /See  Zuchbtto. 

SOCINIAN. — ^A  follower  of  Socinus,  a  native  of  Sienna,  in 
Tuscany,  who  founded  the  heretical  feect  of  Socinians. 

SOCINIANISM. — The  heretical  opinions  of  Faustus  Socinus, 
who  maintained  our  Blessed  Sayiour  to  have  been  a  merę  man 
specially  inspired,  who  denied  His  divinity  as  well  as  the  all- 
Bufficient  and  perfect  atonement  madę  by  Him,  and  who  whoUy 
repudiated  the  fact  of  man^s  original  sin. 

SOLA. — A  term  used  in  old  English  registers  to  desig^nate 
a  spinster. 

SOLAR. — 1.  The  medi8Bval  term  for  an  npper  chamber,  with- 
drawing-room,  state  sleeping-room,  or  gallery  in  a  country  resi- 
dence.  2.  A  terraco  over  the  side-aisles  of  an  Oriental  chnrch. 
3.  An  open  gallery  oYcrlooking  a  cloister  or  chapel  in  a  religious 
house  for  women. 

SOLEMN  SERYICE.  —  A  modem  Anglican  term  nsed  to 
signify  a  chorał  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  with  priest, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon,  or  with  musie.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
^^  High  Mass ''  or  "  Solemn  Mass  '^  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
if  used  of  Eyening  Service,  is  the  same  as  "  Solenm  Yespers/' 

SOLEMNITIBS  (THE).— An  ancient  term  to  designate  the 
Holy  Euchańst. 

SOLEMNIZATION.— The  act  of  solemnizing. 

■ 

SOLEMNIZE  (TO).— h  To  celebrate;  to  signify  op  honour 
by  ceremonies.  2.  To  perform  religiously  at  stated  peńods  and 
for  particular  purposes.    4.  To  make  reverential^  grave,  or  serious. 

SOLEMNLY. — (1)  With  gravity>  (2)  with  religious  reyerence, 
(3)  with  seriousness. 
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SOLE  OF  WINDOW.— A  window-siU. 

SOLIPIDLIN  (Latin,  solus  and  fides), — One  who  maintains 
tłiat  faith  alone  without  works  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  justi- 
fication. 

SOLIPIDIANISM.— .The  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

BOLITARY.— 1.  A  hermit.  2.  A  religious  of  a  contemplative 
order. 

SOLLAR.— /See  Solar. 

SOLUSi— A  term  used  in  old  English  registers  to  designate 
ft  bachelor. 

SOLUTA3— A  term  sometimes  used  in  old  EngKsh  registers 
to  deedgnate  a  spinster. 

SOMATIC  (Greek,  awfianKoc). — Pertaining  to  a  body. 

SOMATIST. — 1,  One  who  admits  the  enstence  of  corporeal 
or  materiał  beings  only.  2.  One  who  denies  the  existence  of 
spiritual  substances. 

SOMATOLOGY.— The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  materiał  sub- 
stances. 

SOMMERSEAM. — ^A  chief  beam  or  girder  in  a  floor.  A 
term  freąuently  found  in  monastic  inventories. 

SONG  (Saxon,  song;  Dan.  zaug;  German,  sang).  —  1.  In 
generał  tłiat  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with  musicał  modułations. 
2.  A  poetieał  composition.  3.  Poetry.  4.  A  littłe  poem.  5. 
Hymns.     6.  Canticłes.     7.  Yerse. 

SONG  OP  SONGS.— The  Book  of  the  Canticłes,  or  the  Song 
of  Sołomon, — one  of  the  mysticał  books  of  Hoły  Scripture  not 
often  read  in  Divine  Seryice. 

SONGS  OF  DEGREES.— The  technicał  titłe  for  the  fifteen 
psałms,  beginning  with  Psałm  cxx.,  Ad  DominuDi,  to  Psałm 
cxxiy.,  Ecee  Nunc,  known  ałso  as  the  Graduał  Psałms. — See 
Gbaduał  Psałms. 

SOUL-BELL. — The  passing-bełł,  rung  on  the  decease  of  a 
person. 

SOUL-CAKES. — ^A  term  used  for  the  dołes  of  sweetened 
bread,  ancientły  distributed  at  the  church  doors  on  Ałł-Soułs* 
day  (NoYember  2)  by  the  rich  to  the  poor.   They  were  frequentły 
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stamped  with  the  impression  o£  a  cross,  or  were  triangular  in 
form,  and  were  giveii  away  with  inscriptions  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment,  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  receivers  for  the  sonls  of  cer- 
tain  departed  persons,  whose  names  were  thus  put  on  reoord. 
Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  block-printing  consist  of 
*'  soul-papers/'  as  they  were  termed. 

SOUL-CHIME.— The  ringing  of  the  passing-bell. 

SOUL-MASS.— Mass  for  the  dead. 

SOUL.PAPERS.— &fi  SouL-CAKBs. 

SOUL'S-COT,  OR  SOUL-SCOT.— A  term  for  the  payment 
madę  at  the  grave  to  the  parish  priest,  in  whose  church  the 
seryice  for  the  departed  had  been  said. 

SOUL-SEAT.— That  place  where  the  friends  of  a  departed 
Christian  in  the  Middle  Ages  offered  alms,  at  or  near  the  high 
altar,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  good  estate  of  the  departed  soul.  While  offering,  they  recited 
the  Psalm  De  Profundis,  and  then  a  yersicle  and  response,  asking 
for  etemal  rest  and  peace  for  the  person  passed  away. 

SOUL.SERVICE.— Mass  for  the  departed. 

SOUND-HOLES. — Perforations  in  the  wooden  shutters  of 
the  belfry  windows  in  church  towers  for  allowing  the  sound  of 
the  bells  to  be  heard.  In  early  times  they  were  simply  horizon- 
tal  diyisions,  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  the  planks  nsed; 
af terwards,  the  perforations  were  ornamental  in  character,  ahaped 
like  a  trefoil  or  quatrefoil,  and  harmonized  with  the  character  of 
the  structure. 

SOUNDING-BOARD. — A  board  or  structure,  canopy  or 
tester,  with  a  flat  surface,  suspended  over  a  pulpit,  to  prevent  the 
sound  of  the  preacher^s  voice  from  ascending,  and  thus  propa- 
gating  it  further  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

SOUSE. — ^An  ancient  English  term  for  a  corbel. 

SOUTH  END.— The  end  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or  epistle 
side ;  that  is,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  person  lookin^  east- 
wards  towards  it. 

SOUTH  SIDE.— The  side  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or  epistle 
side ;  that  is,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  person  looking  east- 
ward  towards  it.  That  pail;  of  the  altar  at  which  the  priest, 
during  the  Mcuss,  says  or  sings  the  Collects  and  the  Epistle  for 
the  day. 
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SPANDREL. — The  triangular  space  included  between  the 
arch  of  a  doorway  and  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  outer  mould- 
ings  over  it. , 

SPAN  OP  AN  ARCH.— The  breadth  of  the  opening  between 
the  imposts. 

SPAN-PIECE.— The  name  giyen  in  parts  of  England  to  the 
collar-beam  of  a  pointed  roof . 

SPAR. — 1.  A  mediasyal  term  for  the  timbers  of  yarious  kinds 
used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  monasteries,  churches,  and 
other  buildings.  2.  A  wooden  bracket  which  supports  the  som- 
merbeam  by  the  sides  of  a  doorway. 

SPATULARIA. — ^A  term  found  in  English  inrentories  of 
Ecclesiastical  restments,  descriptive  of  the  omamental  apparels 
placed  round  the  neck  and  wriśts  of  the  alb. 

.  SPECIAL  CONFESSION.— A  confession  of  sin  madę  by  a 
particular  person  to  a  particular  priest,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
generał  confession  madę  by  a  congrecation  repeating  a  form  of 
publie  confession  after  the  priest  or  minister. 

SPECIAL  INTENTION.— 1.  The  act  of  specially  intending. 
2.  The  celebration  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  with  the  object  of 
gaining  some  particular  gift  or  grace.  3.  The  act  of  receiving 
the  Holy  Communion  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  parti- 
calar  grace. 

SPECIAL  PSALMS.— An  Anglican  term  to  designate  the 
fact  that ''  Proper  Psalms  on  certain  days  '*  are  appointed  to  be 
used  in  the  Matins  and  Erensong  of  the  Church  of  England* 
These  days  are,  Christmas-day,  Ash-Wednesday,  Grood  Friday, 
Baster-day,  Ascension-day,  and  Whitsun-day. 

SPECIES. — 1.  Sort.  2.  Kind.  3.  Appearance  to  the  senses. 
4.  Yisible  or  sensible  representation.  In  .Eucharistic  theology 
the  '^  species  '^  is  the  outward  and  yisible  part  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

SPEKE-HOUSE. — ^A  room  for  oonyersation. — See  Paeloub. 

SPERE. — ^A  term  for  the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  a 
monastic  hall. 

SPERYARE.— /See  Speryrb. 

SPERYER. — ^A  term  for  the  tester,  canopy,  or  covering  of  an 
altar  or  shrine. 
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SPIKBNARD. — ^A  precioua  ointment  or  balm,  so  called  from 
spica  nardiy  a  vegetable  ear  or  spicy  shrub,  growing  in  India 
and  Syria.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  this  com- 
position  was.     Some  hołd  that  it  was  madę  from  layender^  called 

S>ica  in  the  East^  becanse  among  all  the  yerticillated  plants  tliis 
one  bears  a  spike.  Pliny  has  described  the  lavender  plant 
under  the  name  nardus.  There  seems^  consequently,  consider- 
able  reason  to  coincide  in  this  supposition.  Amongst  the 
Romans^  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  art 
of  making  odorons  balms  and  sweeily-spiced  ointments  appears 
to  haye  been  considerable. 

SPIRB. — ^A  body  that  shoots  up  to  a  point;  a  tapering  body. 
An  acutely-pointed  termination  given  to  turrets  and  towera 
forming  their  roof,  and  nsually  carried  np  to  a  great  height. 
Spires  came  in,  as  is  generally  admitted,  soon  after  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  These  were  generally 
circular  or  octagonal,  and  in  compańson  with  later  examples^  Iow. 
They  were  usually  constructed  of  stone.  First-Pointed  examples 
which  eiist  show  great  elevation  given  to  spires,  though  they 
Were  less  acute  than  those  of  a  later  period.  The  spire  of  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Christ  at  Oxford  is  a  fine  and  remarkable 
example.  Under  the  Second-Pointed  style  the  spires  were  Tery 
acute^  haying  parapets  and  gatters  aronnd  them,  but  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  an  earlier  datę.  Exaniples  of 
this  style  occur  at  Newark,  St.  Mary^s  Church,  Oxford,  and  at 
Heckington,  Lincolnshire.  In  the  Third-Pointed  style  the  same 
generał  arrangement  and  design  was  carried  out,  though  broach 
spires — ^that  is,  spires  which  rosę  from  the  exterior  of  the  tower 
WallB— were  generally  abandoned.  The  churches  of  St.  Micbael, 
Coventry,  and  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  are  remarkable  exaniples  of 
this  style.  Those  referred  to  were  all  of  stone.  Anciently, 
spires  were  sometimes  madę  of  timber,  and  coYered  either  with 
lead  or  shingles.  Many  examples  of  the  latter  occur  in  £ssex, 
Sussex,  and  Kent.  A  dwarf  spire,  covered  with  lead,  stands  on 
the  tower  of  St.  Mary^s  Church,  Aylesbury.  Smali  spires  of  open 
work,  madę  of  timber,  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nayes  of  large  foreign  churches.  In  some  of  these  the  Lady- 
bell  or  Sanctus-bell  is  placed. 

SPIRB  CROSS. — ^In  medieeyal  times  eyery  church  spire  was 
crowned  and  surmounted  by  an  omamental  cross.  Its  form  was 
very  yaried,  and  freąuently  the  representation  of  a  cock  was 
placed  at  the  top,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  a  globe, 
signifying  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  royal  orb,  surmounted  by 
the  emblem  of  Christianity,  the  influence  and  power  of  the  cross 
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over  the  world.     The  rlchest  exainples  of  s^tre-crosses  are  found 

in  France  and  Germany.     That  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Mr. 

Pugin,  in  the  accompanjing  woodcut,  is  not  unlike  the  cross 

surmounting  the  spire  of  Amiens  Cathe- 

dral.     Formed  of  bands  of  iron,  with  a 

ąuatrefoil  at  the  juncture,  it  has  two 

archaic  flenrs-de-lys  at  the  extremity  of 

the  arms,  and  is  adomed  with  trefoils 

along  its  edges  throughont.     {8ee  Illns-  ^ 

tration.) 

SPIBITUAL  COMMUNION.— The 
mental  act  of  holding  conununion  with 
OUT  Blessed  Sayiour  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  without  actually  par- 
taking  of  It. 

SPIEITUAL  CORPORATION.— A 
Rpiritnal  Corporation  is  one,  the  mem- 
bers  of  which  are  entirely  spiritual  per- 
6ons>  as  bishops,  archdeacons,  parsons, 
and  yicars,  who  are  sole  corporations ; 
also  deans  and  chapters,  as  f ormerly  ab- 
bots  and  conrents,  are  bodies  aggregałe. 

SPIRITUAL  RELATIONSHIP.— 
A  relationship  effected  through  some 
religions  or  spiritual  act,  such,  for  ex- 
ample,  as  that  between  godparents  and 
godchildren. 

SPIRITUALITIES  (GUARDIAN  OF  THE).— The  arch- 
bishop  is  tho  guardian  of  the  spiritnalities  during  the  yacancy  of 
a  bishopric;  and  when  an  archbishopric  is  yacant,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  his  diocese  are  guardians  of  the  spiritnalities,  who 
exercise  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  during  the  yacancy. 

SPITAL. — ^A  hospital,  usually  a  place  of  refuge  for  lepers. 

SPLAY. — The  expansion  giyen  to  doors,  windows,  and  other 
openings  in  walls,  by  which  means,  in  the  case  of  windows,  light 
is  extended  considerably  in  the  interior  of  Pointed  architectural 
buildiags. 

SPONGE  (HOLY).— Asponge  used  in  the  Oriental  Church 
for  cleansing  the  chalice  or  paten  in  the  Sacrifico  of  the  Holy 
£uchariflt. 
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SPONSA  CHRISTI.— The  first  words  of  a  hymn  for  All- 
Saints'  day,  an  English  version  of  which  runs  as  foUows  : — 

"  Spoafle  of  Christ  in  annB  oontending 

(yer  each  clime  beneath  the  san. 
Mis  witb  prajers  for  belp  descending, 

Notes  of  praise  for  trinmphs  won. 
Aa  the  Chnrch  to-day  rejoioes 

AJl  her  Saints  in  ono  to  join, 
So  from  earth  let  all  onr  roices 

Bise  in  melody  divine.*' 

SPONSAGE  (TOKEN  OF).— That  which  is  given  and  re- 
ceived  by  the  witnesses  or  contracting  parties  in  the  case  of 
espousals^  as  a  token  of  such  act  or  witnessing  to  sach  act. 

SPONSALIA. — 1.  Espousals.  2.  Contract  either  of  present 
or  futurę  marriage. 

SPONSOR. — 1.  A  surety  ;  one  who  binds  himself  to  answer 
for  another,  and  is  responsible  for  his  default.  2.  A  name  given 
to  those  who^  at  the  baptism  of  infants^  accept  and  profess  the 
Christian  faith  in  their  name^  and  guarantee  then  religioos 
education  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God.  3.  A  godfather  or 
godmother. 

SPOON. — A  yessel  used  both  in  preparing  the  chalice  for  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,  and  also  for  distributing  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment  to  the  faithful  generally,  to  the  infirm  and  to  the  sick.  In 
the  first  case,  the  bowl  is  perf orated,  in  order  that  any  impuiities 
in  the  altar  winę  may  be  easily  and  simply  renioved ;  in  the 
other  the  bowl  is  solid,  and  the  handle  usually  madę  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Many  ancient  examples  exist.  The  spoon  is  like- 
wise  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation. 

SPRINKLER.— See  Aspergillum. 

SPURR  MONEY.— A  term  for  a  fine  levied  by  custom  i.n 
behalf  of  the  choristers  of  certain  old  foundations,  on  persons 
entering  the  church. 

SPY-WEDNESDAY.— An  old  term  for  the  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week,  so  called  because  of  the  work  which  Judas  Iscariot 
carried  on  upon  that  day,  when  he  went  forth  to  make  prepara- 
tions  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

SQUILLERY. — An  old  English  term  for  scullery ;  e,g.,  for 
the  scullery  of  a  monastic  house  or  episcopal  palące. 

SQUINCH. — ^A  term  to  designate  a  smali  arch  formed  aoros? 
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the  comer  angle  of  a  tower  in  Pointed  architecture,  to  support 
the  alternate  sides  of  octagonal  spires^  lantems^  &c. 

S(iUINT.—8ee  Hagioscopb. 

STABAT  MATER.— The  first  words  of  a  lofty,  dignified, 
and  grand  Latin  hymn  on  the  Crucifixion,  commonly  attribated 
to  Jacobus  or  Jacoppne,  an  Italian  noble,  bom  at  Todi,  in 
Umbria.  He  was  a  Franciscan,  and  noted  for  his  piety  and 
devotion.  He  died  at  his  birthplace  in  1306.  His  epitaph  runs 
as  follows :— ''  Ossa  B.  Jacoponi  de  Benedictis,  Tudertini,  qui, 
stultns  propter,  novd,  mundum  arto  delusit  et  coelum  rapuit/' 

STAGE. — In  architecture  a  step,  floor,  or  storey. 

STALL. — ^A  fixed  wooden  seat,  enclosed  either  partially  or 
whoUy  at  the  back  and  sides.  In  all  large  churches  of  old  there 
was  a  rangę  of  wooden  stalls  on  each  side,  as  well  as  at  the  west 
end  of  the  choir,  which  seats  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  large  projecting  elbows  with  fixed  desks  beforo  them.  In 
cathedral,  coUegiate,  prebendal,  and  other  large  churches  the 
stalls  were  enclosed  at  the  back  with  omamental  panelling,  and 
were  surmounted  by  overhanging  canopies  of  tabemacle-work, 
often  carried  to  a  considerable  height,  and  enriched  with  pin- 
nacles,  pierced  tracery,  crockets,  and  other  rich  carving.  Such 
specimens  can  be  found  in  most  of  onr  ancient  cathedrals.  In 
ordinary  parish  churches  the  stalls  were  without  canopies,  and 
freąuently  had  no  panelling  at  the  back  above  the  level  of  the 
arms ;  but  in  some  instances  the  walls  over  them  were  lined  with 
wooden  panels  and  a  comice  above,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Thame,  Oxon. 

STANCHEON.— /?ee  Stanchion. 

STANCHION. — The  upright  iron  bar,  ornamented  with  a 
spiko  or  a  fleur-de-lys  between  the  mullions,  either  of  a  window 
or  of  a  screen.      They  were  also  termed  ^^  staybars  '^  and  "  stay- 


irons.'' 


STANDARD. — This  term  appears  to  have  been  given  to  divers 
articles  of  fumiture  in  mediaeyal  times,  amongst  others,  to  (1) 
large  chests  for  books  or  yestments,  (2)  to  the  vertical  iron  bars 
of  a  window,  as  also  (3)  to  large  standard  candlesticks  placed 
before  altars;  e,g,,  ^^Two  great  słandards  of  laten  to  stande 
before  the  High  Altar  of  Jesu.^^ — (Lysons^  Magna  Britannia, 
vol.  i.  p.  716.) 

STANDERS  (Latin,  constsienłes), — One  of  the  orders  of  peni- 
tents  in  the  Primitive  Church. 
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STANDING-CUP.— A  cup  with  a  bowl,  stem,  and  foot,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  cup^  sliaped  like  a  modem  tumbler.  Many 
ancient  ezamples  of  such  exist  in  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
coUeges  o£  our  great  nniyersities. 

STANDING-LIGHT.— iSee  Standabd. 

STANDISH. — ^A  medi£eval  term  for  the  inkstand  foond  in 
the  scriptorium  of  a  monasteiy,  and  in  the  vestry  or  sacristy  of 
a  church. 

STAR. — 8ee  Astbbiscus. 

STAR  CHAMBER. — A  chamber  bo  called  because  the  ancient 
roof  thereof  was  gamiahed  with  gilded  stars.  It  was  a  court^  the 
original  of  which  was  very  ancient,  but  remodelled  from  time  to 
time  by  several  successiye  statutes.  It  consisted  of  seyeral  of 
the  great  lords^  spiritual  and  temporal,  five  being  conncillors^ 
together  with  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  Common  Ław,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  jury.  Their  legał  jurisdiction  extended 
over  riots,  perjury,  misbehayiour  of  pubhc  officers  and  other 
notorious  misdemeanours.  Afterwards,  the  power  of  this  court 
being  nnduly  stretched,  as  is  afBrmed,  it  was  abolished  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

STATIONS. — 1.  Places  of  assembly  used  by  tho  Primitire 
Christians  on  Sunday,  Wednosday,  and  Friday.  2.  The  steps  or 
stages  of  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  represented  in  chnrches 
and  cloisters  by  painting,  sculpture,  and  embroidery.  3.  The 
halting-places  of  solemn  religious  processions ;  e,g.y  on  the  Roga- 
tion-days,  Corpus  Christi,  the  reception  of  a  legate  or  of  a 
bishop,  or  the  dedication-feast  of  a  church.  4.  This  name  is  also 
given  to  a  seryice  which  is  used  at  the  steps  or  stages  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  chnrches  or  cloisters,  at  or  about 
the  period  of  Passion  and  Holy  weeks. 

STATP0ANA2TA2IMA,  TA  (2rau/()oavaorTa<Ti/i4a,  ra).  —  A 
Greek  term  for  hymns  commemoratiye  of  the  cross  and  of  the 
Resurrection. 

STATPOPAGANA  (2raupoyadava);— A  Greek  term  for  the 
crosses  madę  of  red  and  white  ribbons,  which  are  attached  for 
eight  days  to  the  dress  of  the  newly  baptized. 

STAYPOGEOTOKION  (Sraupodcor^Jiccoy).— A  Greek  term  for 
a  hymn  commemorating  the  Blessed  Yirgin  at  the  cross,  corres- 
ponding  to  the  Latin  Słabat  Małer. 
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STAYPOnHnON  {2TavpoTrfiyŁov).—l.  The  rite  o£  firing  a 
cross  in  token  of  direct  patriarchal  juńsdiction.  2.  A  church 
or  conyent  where  a  cross  has  been  so  fixed^  and  exeinpt  from 
ordinary  diocesan  jurisdiction. 

2TAYP0nP02KYNH2IS  (Srau/t)oir/t)o<T»cuvłj(Tic).  —  A  Greek 
term  for  the  office  of  the  cross  on  Qaadragesima  Sunday. 

2TATP02  (Sraupdc).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  the  cross;  (2)  a 
signature. 

STAYP04>0P0I  (Sraupo^rfpoi).— A  Greek  term  for  the  six 
great  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  Church  who  wear  a  cross  on 
their  caps. 

STAtPPONEIN  (2rau/J/t><5v€£v).— A  Greek  word  signifying 
either  to  crucify,  or  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

STAY-BAIl.— See  Stanchion. 
STAY-IRON.— 5ee  Stanchion. 
STAYNED.— Painted. 

STAYNED  CLOTHS.— Altai>cloths  of  Hnen,  painted  with 
Scripture  or  other  appropriate  subjects,  commonly  in  use  in  the 
ancient  Church  of  England. 

STAYS.—See  Stanchion. 

STELE. — ^A  mediasyal  term  to  describe  a  stem,  stalk,  or 
handle. 

STEP  OF  PARDON.— That  step  in  a  church  quire  on  which 
a  penitent  publicly  knelt  for  absolution. 

STEP  OF  PENANCE.— fifee  Step  of  Pardon. 

STEP  OF  SATISFACTION.— jgea  Step  op  Pardon. 

2TE*AN0S  (2rź^avoc) .  —  A  Greek  term  for  the  nuptial 
crown. 

STEWARD. — One  who  manages  the  domestic  concems  of  a 
family^  religious  house^  or  episcopal  estate. 

STICHARION  (Greek,  <rTixa>ov).— 1.  An  alb.  2.  A  tunic 
worn  by  deacons,  subdeacons,  and  readers  in  the  Oriental 
Church. 

STILTED  ARCH. — ^An  arch  which  has  the  capital  or  impost 
mouldings  of  the  jambs  below  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
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curve,   the  mouldings  of   the  arch  being  continued   vertically 
down  to  the  impost  mouldings. 

STILL-TYDB.— Holy  Week. 

STILL  WEEK. — ^A  term  used  in  Northumberland  to  desig. 
nate  Holy  Week ;  possibly  because  both  bells  and  organs  were 
anciently  silent  during  that  sacred  season. — Sce  Holy  Week. 

STIPEND  {Itstin,  słipendium). — 1.  Settled  pay  for  serTices, 
whether  daily,  monthly,  or  annually.  2.  Allowance.  3.  Com- 
pensation.     4.  Salary.     5.  Hire.     (5.  Wages, 

STIPENDIARY  (Latin,  stifendiaiiiis). — One  who  performs 
seryices  for  a  settled  compensation,  whether  by  the  day,  month, 
or  year. 

STIPENDIARY  PRIEST.— 1.  A  priestwho  officiates  for  a 
determined  compensation,  whether  in  a  church,  chapel^  or 
chantry.  2.  A  priest  who  is  appointed  in  certain  foreign  ca- 
thedrals  to  make  arrangements  for  the  saying  of  masses  for 
deceased  persons. 

2TIXHP0N  (2rfxł?f>ov). — A  Greek  term  for  a  short  hymn  or 
yerse. 

2TIX0A0rEIN  (2rixoXo7tri/).— A  Greek  term  signifying  ^'to 
chant  the  Psalms  verse  by  verse.'' 

STOC. — ^A  brazen  tubę,  formed  like  a  cow's  hom,  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  speaking-trumpet  on  the  tops  of  church  towers 
to  assemble  the  faithful  to  worsłup,  and  to  proclaim  new  moons, 
ąuarters,  and  ecclesiastical  festiyals.  The  Marąuis  of  Droglieda 
possesses  a  remarkable  Irish  specimen  of  the  stoc. 

STOCK. — 1.  A  yessel  containing  a  storę  or  supply.  2.  A 
yessel  containing  oils  blessed  for  use  in  the  Christian  sacraments 
^s  so  called  in  ordinary  parlance. — 8ee  Oil-stock. 

STOCKING. — A  coyering  for  the  leg  or  foot.  Bishops  and 
prelates  wear  official  stockings  of  cloth  oi  gold  or  purple.  Łocal 
councils  haye  approyed  of  this  practice  both  in  Italy  and 
England. 

STOLE. — The  stole  {orarium)  is  a  narrow  band  of  silk  or  stnff^ 
fringed  at  the  ends,  adomed  with  embroidery,  and  eyen  jewels, 
worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  deacons,  and  round  the  neck  of 
bishops  and  priests,  pendent  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  864,  forbade  the  use  of  the  stole 
to  subdeacons.     {Vide  Krazer,  de  Liturg.  p.  301 ;  also  Compen- 
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dlum  Oceremoniarum,  AntwerpioSy  p.  122.)  It  was  used  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  sacred  functions. 
Anciently,  the  stola^  adomed  with  stripes  of  purple  and  gold, 
formed  part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Bomans^  and  probably 
was  adopted  as  a  ministering  yestment  by  the  early  Cluistians ; 
while  in  after-ages  and  by  degrees  the  band  or  omamental  part 
only  was  retained,  which  would  of  course  present  much  the  same 
appearance  as  that  wom  at  the  present  time.  Georgius  remarks 
'^  that  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  given  to  St. 
Łiyinus  a  purple  stole  and  chasuble  on  theday  of  his  ordination/' 
It  is  recorded  that  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  always  wore  his 
stole ;  in  fact,  such  a  practice  was  ordinary  with  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  is  now  solely  confined  to  the  Bishop  of 
Romę.  It  was  usually  so  long  as  to  have  reached  nearly  down 
to  the  feet^  and  in  all  the  existing  brasses  on  włuch  it  is  figured^ 
there  is  not  one  example  of  the  short  shovel-like  stole  which,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Łatin  communion,  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  wear ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  learn  that  stoles  were  anciently  all  long.  Mr. 
"Welby  Pugin,  a  very  competent  authority,  suggested  that  they 
should  boinyariably  madę  three  yards  in  length.  In  the  Western 
Church,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  priest  when  ministering  at  the 
altar  to  cross  the  stole  on  his  breast,  and  put  the  ends  through 
the  girdle  of  the  alb.  Although  this  might  occasionally  have 
been  done  in  early  times,  it  did  not  become  a  generał  custom 
nntil  about  the  thirteenth  century.  The  deacon  at  Mass  wears 
bis  stole  OTer  the  left  shoulder,  fastened  under  the  right  arm. 
Amongst  other  yestments  which  have  been  retained  in  the 
Reformed  English  Church,  without  any  direct  injunction  for 
their  being  worn,  this  is  one.  A  few  specimens  [of  the  Early 
English  stole  still  exist ;  there  are  two  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
WiUoughby  de  Broke,  one  of  which  is  omamented  with  the  in- 
scription,  In  Iwra  mortis  succwre  nobis,  Dominem  and  the  other 
with  heraldic  devices  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

2T0AH  (2ToXi}).-^A  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  resture  or  yest- 
ment ;  (2)  a  yestment  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  wom  by  bishops 
and  priests.  This  word  does  not  describe  the  yestment  corres- 
ponding  with  the  Western  stole. 

2T0AIZEIN  {2ro\lZuv).—A  Greek  term  signif ying  " to  put 
the  Chrisom  robę  on  a  person.^' 

STOOL. — 1.  A  seat  without  a  back.  2.  A  little  form,  con- 
sisting  of  a  board  with  three  or  four  legs  for  a  single  person. 
3.  A  seat  for  acolytes,  seryers,  and  attendant  clerks  in  the  solemn 
seryices  of  the  Church. 

£M*f  eZoMoiy.  2    c 
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STOOL  OP  REPENTANCE.— An  derated  seat  in  a  Scottish 
kirk^  on  which  persona  were  f ormerlj  compelled  to  sit  as  a  panisŁ- 
ment  for  baving  committed  certain  of  the  deadly  sins. 

8T00LE. — ^An  old  English  form  of  spelling  the  word  stole 
{oraritm). — 8ee  Stołb. 

STOPĘ  {TBB).—8ee  Stoup  poe  Holy  Watbb. 

8T!0FPE.—8ee  Stoup  pob  Holy  Watbb. 

STOUP  FOR  HOLY  WATER.— A  yessel  of  stone  for  hold- 
ing Holy  or  Blessed  Water,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  churches  in 
many  parts  of  Western  Christendom,  into  which  all  the  &ithful 
who  enter  dip  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  blessing  themselres 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  practice  was  nnfortunatelj 
abolished  at  the  Reformation.  Examples  of  such  stoaps  of 
yarious  kinds  are  yery  conunon  in  this  country^  though  the  great 
majority  haye  been  chipped^  mntilated^  or  destroycKl.  Roman- 
esqae  examples  may  be  fonnd  at  St.  Peter's,  Oxford^  and  Stanton 
Harconrt,  in  the  same  county ;  First-Pointed  specimens  at  Mel- 
rose  Abbey,  in  Scotland^  and  at  Horsepath,  Oxfordshire; 
Second-Pointed  at  Burbage,  Wiltshire,  and  Thame,  Orfordshire; 
Third-Pointed  at  Ewelme^  Minster  Łoyell,  and  Ricot  Chapel^ 
Oxfordshire^  and  at  St.  Giles^s^  0:dord.  Occasionally^  in  ancient 
times^  yessels  of  lead  or  latten  appear  to  haye  been  plaoed  on 
standB  at  the  entrance  of  chnrches  for  holding  the  Holy  Water, 
an  example  common  in  parts  of  the  Continent.  There  are  some 
church  porches  in  which  the  stoup  for  Holy  water  is  fonnd  on  the 
right-hsmd  side  of  the  inner  door. — See  Holy-wateb  Stoup. 

STRAW-DAY. — ^A  term  used  in  certain  parts  of  England 
to  designate  St.  Stephen^s  feast^  because  on  that  day  straw  was 
anciently  blessed. 

STRING. — See  Steing-coursb. 

STRING-COURSE.— A  projecting  horizontal  band  or  linę  of 
mouldings  in  a  building. 

STUIC— See  Stoc, 

2TYAITHS  (SruAfrtjc).— A  Greek  term  for  a  pillarmonk. — 

See  Stylites. 

STYLITES.— An  order  of  men  so  oalled  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
whole  empire,  because  they  stood  upon  the  top  of  pillars  expressly 
erected  for  the  exercise  of  their  patience.  They  were  called  Sancti 
Oolumnares,  or  Pillar  Saints,  by  the  Latins,  and  appear  to  haye 
arisen  in  the  Baat  during  the  fif  th  centnry .    The  inyentor  of  this 
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stranąe  discipline  was  Simeon,  a  Syriaa,  who  is  sald  to  haye 
passed  thirty-seyen  years  of  his  life  in  this  manner.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding  centnry  another  saint  of  the  same  name  is  sald  to  have 
remaiiied  on  his  pillar  no  less  than  sixt7-eight  years. 

SUBARRHATION.— A  term  used  to  desimate  the  delivery 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  of  the  ring  and  other  gifts  at  the 
time  and  during  the  act  of  marriage. 

SUB-CANON. — ^An  inferior  or  minor  oanon. 

SUB-CHANTER, — ^A  term  to  designate  the  precentor  or  sub- 
precentor  of  a  cathedral  or  coUegiate  church. 

SUB-DEACON.— 1.  The  first  of  the  holy  orders  in  the  West- 
ern Church.  This  order  was  abolished  in  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  Reformation ;  it  is  now,  however,  desired  by  many  that 
the  order  should  be  restored,  2.  The  epistoler  at  High  Mass 
is  so  called. 

SUB-DEAN. — ^An  official  in  a  cathedral  church,  who  is  a 
dean^s  deputy,  and  is  freąuently  second  in  rank  to  the  dean, 
though  this  order  does  not  always  obtain. 

SUBLAPSARIAN. — One  of  that  class  of  Calyinists  who  con- 
sider  the  decree  of  election  as  contemplating  the  apostasy  of  men 
as  past,  and  the  elect  as  being  in  a  fallen  and  guilty  state.  The 
Sublapsarian  regards  the  election  of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ing  eyils,  while  the  Supralapsarians  view  it  as  a  part  of  God^s 
original  purpose  in  regard  to  men. 

SUB-PREBENDARY.— A  prebendary  in  inferior  orders. 

SUB-PRECENTOR.— An  assistant  to  and  substitute  for  the 
precentor  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  and  guide  the  singing  in  the  absence  of  the  precentor. 

SUB-PRIOR. — An  official  in  a  priory,  who  is  the  prior^s 
deputy,  and  is  ordinarily  second  in  rank  to  the  prior. 

SUB-SACRIST. — ^An  assistant  to  or  deputy  of  the  ordinary 
sacrist  or  sacristan  of  a  church. 

SUB-SACRISTAN.— iSe6  Sub-sacbist. 

SUBSELL^.— 5ee  Subsellia. 

SUBSELLIA. — 1.  The  lower  rangę  of  stalls  usually  occupied 
by  the  choristers  or  choir-boys  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
2.  The  two  lower  steps  in  a  sedilia;  i,e,,  those  for  the  deacon 
and  subdeacon. 

2  c  2 
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SUB.SEXTON.— 5(56  Sub-Sacri8tak. 

SUBSTRATI. —  Kneelers ;  one  of  the  four  orders  of  penitenta 
in  the  early  Church. 

SUCCENSUM. — ^An  old  term  for  a  censer. — See  Thurible. 

STJCCENTOR.  —  1.  A  precentor^e  assistant  in  a  catliedral 
church.  2.  A  singer  in  a  coUegiate  church  or  chapel.  3.  A 
sub-precentor.     4.  A  cantor. 

SUCCINCTORIUM.  —  An  ornament  peculiar  to  the  Pope, 
resembling  a  maniple,  upon  which  is  embroidered  the  figurę  of  a 
lamb  and  flag  {8ee  Aonus  Dei).  It  hangs  to  his  left  side,  being 
fastenedby  a  cincture,  and  is  a  substitute,  according  to  some 
wnters  on  ritual,  for  a  purse  or  bursę,  formerly  carried  for  hold- 
ing money  to  be  distributed  as  ahns ;  according  to  others,  it  was 
only  a  resemblance  of  the  ends  of  a  ribbon,  formerly  wom  by 
most  bishops  as  a  cincture  over  the  alb,  and  which  was  called 
halłeiim  pudidtioey  or  "  belt  of  modesty/' 

SUDARIUM.— Sce  Vexillum. 

SUFFERING-DAY.— Good-Friday. 

SUFFERING-PSALM.— Psalm  xxii.,  "Deus,  Deus  meus'^ 
used  in  the  services  of  the  Church  Universal  on  Good  Friday. 

SUFFERING-WEEK.— fifee  Passion-webk. 

SUFFRAGAN  BISHOPS.— 1.  Bishops  who  have  been  eon- 
secrated  to  help  or  assist  other  bishops  in  ordinary  confirming 
and  administering  their  dioceses.  2.  Ordinary  bishops ;  that  is, 
bishops  exercising  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  their  own  proper  dio- 
ceses, are  also  called  suffragans,  being  under  the  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  bishop  of  the  province. 

SUIT.— /Sea  Praybr. 

2TAAEIT0TPr02  (DuAAtfroupyoc).— A  Greek  term  to  desig- 
nate  the  assistant  during  the  offering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

SYMBOAON  (i;i5/i/3oXov).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  (2)  a  creed ;  (3)  a  beli. 

SUMMER-HOUSE  SILYER.— A  payment  madę  in  the  me- 
diaeyal  ages  by  certain  tenants  of  abbeys  to  the  abbot  or  prior,  in 
lieu  of  proyiding  a  temporary  summer  habitation  for  them  when 
they  came  from  a  distance  to  inspect  their  property. 

SUMMONITOR,— Sce  Apparitor. 
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2YMnA0EIN  {:2vfiiraeuv).—A  Greek  term  signifying  '^to 
pardon/' 

STM*H4)0S  {2vfi\Pti<^oc).—A  Greek  term  for  a  bishop-elect. 

SYNADTEIN  {lvvaimiv).—A  Greek  term  signifying  "to  Bay 
the  offices  of  various  hours  together/'  (ir  "  to  recite  the  Diyine 
offices  by  accumulation/' 

2YNAHAPI0N  {2vvaĘdpŁov). — ^A  Greek  term  for  a  book  con- 
taining  an  abbreyiated  form  of  the  Menologion,  containing  an 
account  of  the  yarious  festivals  read  in  the  public  office. 

SUNDAY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSB.  —  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  on  which  it  is  customary 
for  the  Roman  Patriarch  to  bless  a  jewel  in  the  form  of  a  rosę, 
for  presentation  to  some  royal  personage  who,  by  the  exerci8e 
of  grace  and  yirtue,  has  merited  the  distinction. 

SUNDAY  OF  THE  LILIE S.— A  term  used  to  designate  the 
Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  so  called  becauso  of  our  Lord^s 
allusion  to  the  liKes  of  the  field,  which  occurs  in  the  Gospel  for 
that  day. 

SUNDAY  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON.  —  A  term  used  to 
designate  Septuagesima  Sunday. 

SUNDAY  OF  THE  RICH  MAN  AND  LAZARUS.  —  A 
term  used  to  designate  the  First  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

SUNDAY  OF.THE  SOWER.  — A  term  used  to  designate 
Sexagesima  Sunday. 

SUNDAY  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDRED  &  EIGHTEEN. 
' — In  the  Oriental  Church  the  Stinday  after  Ascension-day,  when 
the  work  of  the  318  Fathers  gathered  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
A.D,  325,  is  fonnally  commemorated* 

SUNDAY  OF  THE  WILLOW-BOUGHS.— A  term  used  to 
designate  Palm-Sunday. 

SUNDAYS  AFTER  PENTECOST.— The  terms  given  to  the 
Sundays  from  Whit- Sunday  to  Advent  in  the  Roman  Church* 
In  England,  anciently  as  now,  these  Sundays  were  called  ^^  Sun- 
days after  Trinity.^' 

2YNE12AKT0I  (Swt/aaicTot).— A  Greek  term  for  '^concu- 
bines/' 

SUPER  ALTAR.—  1.  This  term  is  applied  ordinarily  and 
commonly  to  the  ledge  behind  the  altai',  on  Which  relics,  flowers^ 
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candlesticks^  and  tłie  altar-cross  stand.  It  was  yery  freąnently  so 
applied  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England.  2.  It  is  also  given 
to  a  portable  altar  placed  on  the  altar  itself  at  the  time  of  the 
offenng  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice. — 8ee  Altar  (Pobtabłe). 

SUPER-FRONTAL.— A  corering  for  the  top  of  the  altar, 
which  commonly  hangs  down  about  six  inches  all  round^  and  is 
fringed.  It  is  ordinarily  madę  of  silk  relyet^  satin^  or  damask, 
and  is  placed  oyer  the  three  white  linen  cloths  which  customanlj 
cover  and  preseire  the  altar-slab. 

SUPER-HUMERAL  CLOTH.— A  term  nsed  to  designate 
the  amice  {amicłti^),  that  yestment  which  before  being  placed 
oTer  the  neck  is  put  on  the  shoulders  and  then  on  the  head  of 
the  person  wearing  it. — See  Amice. 

SUPERHUMERALB.~A  name  for  the  archiepiscopal  pall.— 
See  Palłiuk. 

SUPER-INSTITUTION.— The  institution  to  a  benefice  over 
the  head  of  the  beneficiary^  supposed  to  be  dead  after  prolonged 
absence. 

SUPERIOR.— 1.  Higher.  2.  Upper.  3.  Morę  elerated.  4. 
Morę  exalted  in  dignity  or  authority.     5.  An  official  exercising 

łWisdiction.    6.  The  chief  of  a  confratemity^  brotherhood^  sdster- 
lood,  monastery,  or  conyent. 

SUPERPELLICE.— A  surplice.— iSee  Subplice. 

SUPERPELLICEUM.  —  Tho  Latin  term  for  a  surplice. — See 
Subplice. 

STTPER-PURGATION.— Morę  purgation  or  cleansing  than  is 
safficient. 

SUPER-SLAB.— i5ee  Altab  (Pobtablb). 
BTJPER-TABLE.— fifee  Altab  (Pobtablb). 

SUPERTOTUS.— A  long  garment  like  a  modem  great-coat, 
resembling  a  straight-cut  Cloak  in  some  particulars,  wom  over 
the  secular  and  reUgious  di^eśs  in  medisdyal  times  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather. 

SUPERYISOR  CANTORUM.-^The  master  of  the  choristers. 

SUPERYISOR  OPEHISi  —The  overlooker  of  works.~Sf^ 
Magisteb  Opebis. 

SUPPLICATION.— /^e^  PRAYEtł. 
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SUPPLICATIONS.  —  1.  Litanies.  2.  Short  prayers,  with 
brief  petitions  and  responses. 

STJPRALAPSARIAN.— One  of  that  class  of  Calviiiists  who 
beliere  that  God  Almiclity^s  decree  of  election  is  a  part  of  His 
origmal  plan^  hj  whicn  He  determined  to  create  man^  in  order 
that  he  Bhould  fall^  and  be  redeemed  hj  tbe  life  and  death  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour. 

SUPRBMACY  (PAPAL).— A  term  for  the  opinion,  which  is 
commonly  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Communion^  that  the  Bishop  of  Romę  possesses  by  Diyine  rightj 
and  not  only  by  ecclesiaBtical  necessity  or  arrangement  an  in- 
herent  right  of  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Church 
Unirersal. 

SUPREMACY  (ROYAL).— A  term  for  the  modem  and  novel 
opinion^  which  is  accepted  by  some  persons  in  the  Church  of 
England^  that  supremę  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the 
king^  bestowed  by  the  authority  and  power  of  Parliament. 

SURCINGLE. — 1.  A  cincture  or  band.  2.  A  band  of  black 
silk  or  stuff^  fringed  at  the  ends^  and  bound  round  the  waists  of 
the  clergy^  so  as  to  confine  and  keep  in  place  the  cassock^  or 
ordinary  clerical  garment. 

SURPLICE. — The  mention  of  the  surplice  {superpelliceum) 
which  first  occurs  is  amongst  the  laws  of  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor.  See  vol.  i.  p.  460,  of  Thorpe^s  Andenł  Laws  and  InsU- 
łutesofEngland,  thus : — ^^  Et  postea  justicia  episcopi  faciat  venire 
processionem  cum  sacerdote  induto  alba,  et  manipulo,  et  stola,  et 
clericis  in  superpelliciis,  cum  aqua  benedicta  et  cruce  et  cande- 
labris  et  thuribulo,  cum  igne  et  incenso.''  ^^  Innea/*  ^^  alba/' 
and  "  alba  łunica/'  were  ancient  names  for  the  surplice.  Of  old, 
as  at  present,  it  was  a  loose  flowing  yestment  of  linen,  reaching 
almost  to  the  feet,  haying  sleeres  broad  and  fuli.  With  a  round 
hole  at  the  top,  large  enough  to  let  the  head  go  through  with 
ease,  it  had  no  kind  of  opening  at  the  chest  whatsoerer.  Our 
modem  practice  of  having  it  madę  open  in  front  arose,  no  doubt, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  wear  large 
wigs,  and  when  the  putting  on  of  an  old  surplice  would  hare 
disarranffed  their  appearance  and  endangered  their  position.  The 
ancient  lorm  is  far  to  be  preferred.  From  the  Regulations  drawn 
up  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  for  his  Order,  A.D.  1131,  the 
BurpUce  appears  under  certain  circumstances  to  haye  had  a  hood 
of  tne  same  materiał  attached  to  the  back  of  it,  to  be  wom  oyer 
the  head  in  choir  during  the  recitation  of  the  Diyine  Offices  j 
quite  distinctj  hoWeyer,  &om  the  modem  academical  hood  both 
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in  shape  and  colour.  Foreign  sarplices  are  mach  shorter  than 
those  used  in  England.  In  Itały  the  short  sorplice  is  called  a 
cotta. 

SURROGATE  (Latin,  surrogatus). — 1.  The  deputy  of  an  eccle- 
siastical  jndge.  2.  A  lajman  or  cleric  appointed  to  grant  mar- 
riage  licenses  to  those  desirous  of  marrying^  but  who  haye  not 
had  their  banns  pat  up  in  church. 

SURSUM  CÓRDA.— The  Latin  form  of  the  words  ''Lift  up 
your  hearts/'  wh^ch  occur  in  the  Communion  Seryice  of  the 
Church  of  England^  and  their  equivalent  in  every  Christian 
Liturgy  extant.  This  rite  is  described  in  detail  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolical  Gonsłitutions,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
high-priest,  or  celebrant,  at  Mass  says  "  Lift  up  your  hearts," 
and  the  faithful  respond  "  We  lift  them  up  anto  the  Lord/'  See 
also  St.  Cyprian^B  treatise  On  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  chap.  xiii. 

SUSPENSION.— An  ecclesiastical  act  of  two  kinds :— (1)  One 
relating  solely  to  the  clergy ;  (2)  the  other  extending  to  the 
laity.  (1)  That  which  relates  solely  to  the  clergy  is  suspension 
from  office  and  benefice  jointly,  or  from  office  or  benefice  singly, 
and  may  be  tenned  a  temporary  degradation  or  depriyation,  or 
both.  (2)  The  other  sort  of  suspension,  which  extends  also  to 
the  laity,  is  suspension  from  enteńng  a  consecrated  building, 
church  or  chapel,  or  from  hearing  Diyine  seryice,  "  commonly 
called  the  Mass/*  and  from  receiying  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which 
therefore  may  be  called  a  temporary  excommunication. 

SUTHDURE.  — A  compound  Saxon  word,  ''south  door,'' 
the  place  where  canonical  purgation  was  performed.  When  a 
fact  charged  against  a  person  was  unproyed,  the  accused  was 
brought  to  the  south  door  of  his  parish  church,  and  then,  in  the 
presence  of  the  faithful,  madę  oath  of  his  innocency.  This  is 
one  reason  why  large  south  porches  are  f ound  in  ancient  churches. 

SYDESMEN — Morę  properly  synodsmea,  who  are  church 
officers,  anciently  appointed  to  assist  the  churchwardens  in  making 
presentments  of  ecclesiastical  offences  at  the  bishop^s  synods  or 
yisitations.  By  the  90th  canon  they  are  to  be  chosen  yearly  in 
Easter  week  b/the  parish  priest  an>  parisHoners,  if  4ese"can 
agree ;  otherwise  they  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese.  Of  late  years  this  office  has  deyolyed  on  the  church- 
wardens. "  Sithcondmen  "  or  ^^  Sithcundmen  "  were  old  Eng- 
lish  terms  for  Sydesmen. 

SYLLABUS.  —  An  abstract;  a  compendium  containing  the 
heads  of  a  lecture  or  sermon. 
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SYMBOL  (Latin,  symbolum;  Greek,  <Tv/ij3oXov). — 1.  The  sign 
or  representation  of  any  morał  thing  by  the  images  or  properties 
of  natoral  things.  2.  Amongst  Christians,  an  abstract  or  com- 
pendium ;  hence  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  are  termed  "  symbols/' 
or  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  faith  founded  on  the  Creeds. 

SYMBOLIC— 1.  Representatiye.  2.  Figurative.  3.  Repre- 
senting  by  signs  or  resemblance. 

SYMBOLICAL.— /Se6  Symbolic. 

SYMBOLICALLY.— By  representation. 

SYMBOLICS.— The  science  of  creeds. 

SYMBOLIZE  (TO). — To  make  a  representation  or  resem- 
blance of  something. 

SYMBOLOGY. — The  art  of  expressing  by  symbols. 

SYNAPTE  (Greek,  <rvvairTń).— 1.  A  Greek  term  for  acollect, 
morę  especially  for  the  Ectene.  2.  This  term  is  likewise  used  to 
designate  the  Holy  Communion. 

SYNAXIS  (Greek,  <TuvaC(c). — ^An  Eastem  term,  signifying 
respectiyely,  (1)  a  Collect,  or  short  prayer;  (2)  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  or  the  Christian  Sacrifice ;  (3)  an  Assembly  for 
Worship :  and  (4)  the  joint  commemoration  of  saints. 

SYNCELLUS. — ^An  ancient  officer  attached  to  the  patriarchs 
or  prelates  of  the  Oriental  Chnrch.  The  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople  had  a  syncellus  who  was  a  witness  of  his  conduct ;  whence 
this  officer  was  termed  the  patriarcVs  eye.  Other  prelates  had 
Bimilar  officers,  who  acted  as  clerks  and  stewards.  Eventually  it 
became  a  merę  title  of  honour. 

SYNOD  (Greek,  cruyodoc). — 1.  A  meeting  or  assembly  of 
ccclesiastical  persons,  to  determine  questions  relating  to  doctrine 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  well  as  to  the  generał  principlea 
and  details  of  religion.     2.  An  ecclesiastical  council. 

SYNOD,  DIOCESAN.— A  Diocesan  synod  is  the  assembly 
of  the  bishop  and  delegated  priests  of  a  particular  diocese, 
either  to  detormine  ąuestions  relating  to  the  well-being  of  re- 
ligion in  the  same ;  to  give  eflTect,  by  promnlgation,  to  the  canona 
of  generał  councils,  national  or  provincial  synods,  or  to  consult 
together  for  the  generał  good  of  the  dioceso  or  National  Church. 

SYNOD,  NATIONAL.— A  meeting  or  assembly  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  delegated  clergy  of  all  the  provinces 
of   a  National   Church,   to   oonsider  and  determine  questiona 
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than  thirty  examples  of  mediasyal  altars  represented  in  illumi- 
nated  MSS.,  in  only  one  of  which — a  Book  of  Hours  of  Plemish 
origin — is  a  tabemacle,  or  anytliing  like  a  tabemacle,  repre- 
sented as  placed  upon  the  altar.  In  the  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  2,278, 
the  Holy  Sacrament  is  represented  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  over 
which  a  crown  is  suspended,  both  being  hung  immediately 
above  the  altar.  But  the  dove  of  precious  metal  is  the  usual 
form.  Perpetuus,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  left  a  silrer  dove  to  a 
priest,  Amalarius,  for  this  purpose : — "  Peristerium  et  colombam 
argenteam  ad  repositorium/'  The  same  practice  is  referred  to 
in  the  Uses  of  the  ancient  monastery  at  Cluny,  Up  to  the 
French  Revolution  the  same  custom  was  in  observance  at  the 
churches  of  St.  Julien  d^Angers,  St.  Maur  des  Posses,  near 
Paris,  St.  Paul  at  Sens,  and  St.  Sierche,  near  Chartres.  In  the 
Bites  or  Uses  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  in  loco,  the  same 
practice  is  referred  to,  and  described  at  length.  De  Moleon,  in 
his  Voyage  Liłurgiąne,  mentions  the  foUowing  additional 
churches  in  France  in  which  the  Sacrament  was  suspended  in  a 
pyx  over  the  high  altar :  St.  Maurice  d^Angers,  Cath&lrale  de 
Tours,  St.  Martin  de  Tours,  St.  Siran  en  Brenne,  St.  Etienne  de 
Dijon,  St.  Sieur  de  Dijon,  St.  Etienne  de  Sens,  Cathedrale  de 
St.  Julien,  Notre  Damę  de  Chartres,  St.  Ouen  de  Rouen,  and 
Notre  Damę  de  Paris.  Sometimes  It  was  reseryed  in  a  metal 
tower,  of  which  St.  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  makes 
mention  in  recording  the  good  deeds  of  St.  Felix,  Archbishop 
of  Bruges,  who  ordered  a  tower  of  gold  to  be  constructed,  with 
jewelled  ornamentations,  for  this  sacred  purpose.  Łandon, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  is  also  recorded  to  have  done  the  same 
for  the  high  altar  of  his  noble  cathedral. — See  Monstranck. 
In  England  it    may  be   gathered    from   churchwardens'    and 

f)arochial  Registers,  though  they  were  not  kept  with  any  regu- 
arity  or  care  until  about  the  Reformation  period,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  reserying  the  Sacrament  in  an  adjacent  recess  or  aumbrey 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  Accounts 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  wherc 
an  "aumbreye  for  the  Lordes  Boddye"  is  mentioned.  A 
similar  fact  is  recorded  at  p.  410  of  Rudder's  "History  of 
Gloucester,^'  where  a  ąuotation  is  given  from  Waterman's  trans- 
lation  of  the  '^Fardle  of  Facions''  (A.D.  1555),  thus  :— ''Upon 
the  right  hande  of  the  highe  aulter,  that  there  should  be  an 
almorie  either  cut  into  the  wali  or  framed  upon  it,  in  the  whiche 
thei  would  have  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lorde^s  Bodye ;  the  Holy 
Oyle  for  the  sicke,  and  chrismatorie,  alwaie  to  be  locked.^'  In 
places  where  art  was  flourishing,  and  where  the  custom  of  Con- 
tinental cities  was  likely  to  be  known,  the  tabernacle,  properly 
so  called,  seems  to  have  been  introduced.      Or  perhaps  the  eon- 
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Tenience  of  IiariDg  a  receptacle  for  the  purpose  of  reserration 
permanently  fixed  upon  the  altar,  led  our  ancestors  to  adopt  the 
cuatom  in  times  immediatcly  preceding  the  Beformation.  In 
the  occount  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene'a  parish,  Oxford,  gi^en  in 
Peahairs  Histoiy,  the  foUowing  occura :— "  A.D.  1547,  lat  Edw. 
VI.  Eight  tabemacles  wero  aold  out  o£  the  Church,  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  OTer  the  altars,"  which  certainiy  goes 
to  proTO  that  in  Oxford,  at  least,  the  uso  of  the  tabemacle  liad 
been  customary.  So  great  and  efficient  waa  the  generał  dcatruc- 
tion  at  the  Reformation,  that  few  reeords  of  the  practices  o£  the 
preceding  time  with  regard  to  this  point  are  in  exi8tence.  That 
the  Sacrament  waa  kept  conatantly  reserred  we  know,  and  that 
it  waa  customary  to  keep  a  light  buming  bcfore  It  is  patent  from 
the  many  allueions  thereto  in 
ancient  documenta ;  but  aa  re- 
gards  the  place  of  reaervation 
no  doubt  the  cuatoma  differed, 
Some  years  ago,  before  the  an- 
cient Prebendal-houae  of  Thame, 
Oxon.,  was  adaptedfora  modem 
dwelling-place,  the  Chapel  of 
that  building — in  ita  pnncipal 
featurea — remaiaed  almoat  as  it 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Be- 
formation.  In  the  refoctory  of 
the  aboTe  building  there  stood 
a  smali  cupboard,  in  great  pro- 
bability  the  ancient  tabemacle 
from  the  chapel.  Since  then  thia 
has  been  loat  or  deatroyed.  It  was  somewhat  OTer  a  foot  in  height, 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  opened  by  a  panelted  door,  The  mould- 
ing  had  been  painted  in  yermilion  and  gold;  but  waa  mach 
wom  ftnd  defoced.  There  waa  no  Sacramental  device  on  any 
part  of  it,  but  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  inlaid  abore  the 
door,  with  the  letters  A  and  O  on  either  aide  tlie  device.  The 
materiał  waa  oak,  or  aome  wood  very  like  oak.  Possibly  the 
aumbreya  in  our  ancient  pariah  churches  {e.f/.  that  at  Buckland, 
Berkahire,  immediately  under  the  eaat  window)  were  uaed  for 
thia  purpoae;  even  where,  aa  waa  generally  the  caae  before  the 
Reformation,  ono  or  two  pyies  were  found  even  in  the  inven- 
toriea  of  the  pooreat  pariahea.  The  two  accompanying  woodcuts 
are  from  sketches  of  anciont  tabernaclea  for  tho  Holy  Sacrament 
in  Aberdeenaliire.  Tho  first,  which  repreaents  a  tabemacle  be- 
longing  to  the  ancient  church  of  Kintorc,  ia  evidently  of  foreign 
work,  The  tabernacle,  which  ia  between  four  and  five  feet  in 
hęight,  ia  ptaced  ontaide,  againat  the  weat  wali  of  the  preaent 
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pańah  kirk,  a  bmldioff  ereoted  in  the  place  and  with  tle 
materials  of  the  old  buflding.  The  upper  part  conaista  of  s 
Hculptured  representatioa  of  a  monstrance  containing  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  ia  Bupported  by  winged  angels  in 
alba  and  croesed  stoles.  Above  the  monstrance,  whicn  is  of 
good  desiOT,  ia  a  cmcifii,  Tery  fairly  pertect.  Below,  ander  a 
cord-monlding,  is  the  tabernacle  proper.  The  door  is  gone,  bot 
the  place  where  the  hinges  and  fastening  were  fiied  can  easilj 
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be  discemed.  The  Bculptared  flowera  in  the  recesa  are  exceed> 
ingly  aharp  and  perfect.  The  pillara  on  either  side  are  mder  in 
atyle,  and  aeem  to  be  of  a  later  datę  than  the  early  part  of  the 
siiteenth  century.  Tho  inscription  "  Jeaus  Maria  "  mns  along 
the  baae.  The  aecond  woodcut  repreeents  a  tabernacle  on  tlie 
north  wali  of  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Michael  and  Ali  Angel*, 
Kinkell.     The  whole  design  ia  peculiarly  Scotch.     The  inBcrip- 
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tion  "Hic.  est.  svatv.  corps.  de.  ygie.  natvm"  (Hic  est 
Bervatum  Corpua  do  Virgine  natum),  leares  no  donbt  thafc  the 
receptaole  was  a  tabemacle  for  the  Blesaed  Sacrament,  It 
oontams  the  initiale  A.G-.  for  Alexatider  Galloway — a  Prebendory 
of  Aberdeen  and  friend  of  Bishop  Elphinetone, — who  was  yicar 
of  Kiakell  in  the  early  part  of  the  sisteenth  oentury.  Under- 
neath,  likewise,  the  initiale  are  repeated,  withthe  word  Meoeaeb 
(Memorare),  and  the  datę  Anho  D.M.  1528.  The  afcone 
panel  abore  no  doubt  contained  a  bas>relief  of  the  Crncifiiion, 
or  of  some  religions  subject.     (See  IlłastratioDS.) 
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TABLE  (CREDENCE). — A  smali  eide  table,  commonly 
placed  on  the  eonth  side  of  the  altar,  for  the  altar-breads,  crueta 
of  winę  and  water,  offertory-dish,  Semce-books,  larabo-dish, 
and  other  things  neceasaiy  for  the  Bolemn  or  Iow  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist. 

TABLE  (HOLY).— The  Lord'a  table  or  altar.— See  Altae. 

TABLE  OP  COMMANDMENTS.— A  repiesentation  of  the 
two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Commandrnenta  were  crayen, 
ordered  by  a  poBt-Heformation  canon  to  be  placed  on  the  east 
wali  of  the  church  or  chancel. 

TABLE  OF  DEGREES.— A  formal  list  of  relationahipa,  bofch 
by  blood  and  affiuity,  within  which  degreea  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  authoritatiyely  prohibits  marri&ge.  This  table^  usnallj 
printed  at  the  end/ći  the  Anglican  Prayer-book,  is  ordered  to  be 
himg  ap  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  nave  of  every  cliurcli  or 
chapel^  by  the  authority  of  yarious  Yisitation  articles^  especially 
those  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1563. 

TABLB  OF  LESSONS.— A  tabular  arrangement  of  Scrip- 
ture  lections  for  Matins  and  Eyensong  daily  throughoat  the 
year.  This  table  was  first  drawn  up  in  the  year  1549,  altered 
in  the  reyision  of  1661,  and  again  amended  by  Conyocation  in 

1870. 

TABLB  OF  THE  LORD.— A  phrase  taken  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,  used  to  designate  the  Holy  table  or  altar  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  In  the  Old  Testament  the  words  table 
and  altar  appear  to  haye  been  applied  indifferently  to  the  same 
thing  (Bzekiel  xli.  22). — See  Altae. 

TABLE  OF  MOYABLE  FEASTS.  — A  list  of  moyable 
festiyals  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  guid- 
ance  and  instruction  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 

TABLE  OF  PROTHESIS.— iSee  Ceedence-table. 

TABLE-TOMB.— A  tomb  shaped  like  a  table  or  altar,  erected 
oyer  a  graye  or  place  of  interment. — See  Ałtae-tomb. 

TABLET  (MEMORIAŁ).— A  tablet  plcwjed  on  the  floor  of  a 
church  or  cloister,  inscribed  with  a  legend  in  memory  of  some 
person  deceased. 

TABLET  (MURAL). — ^A  tablet  on  which  an  inscription  has 
been  placed,  afBxed  to  the  wali  of  a  church  or  cloister,  &c. 

TABULA  DEI.— The  table  of  the  Lord  God;  that  is,  the 
Holy  Table  or  Christian  Altar. — See  Altae. 

TABULA  EUCHARISTI^.— The  Christian  altar. 

TABULA  PACIS.— iS66  Osculatoeium. 

TAKTIKA  (Taicriicó).— A  Greek  term  for  RituaJs. 

TALMUD. — ^The  body  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  traditions,  and 
explanations,  consisting  of  two  parts :  Ist.  The  Mischa  or  textof 
the  law ;  and  2ndly .  the  Gemera  or  commentary  on  the  same. 

TALMUDIC— Pertaining  to  the  Talmud. 

TALMUDIST.— One  yersed  in  the  Talmud. 

TANTUM   ERGO.— The  concluding  part  of  the  hymn  for 
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Corpus  Christi  day,  entitled  Pange  lingua,  which  is  sung  in  the 
Latin  Church  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  for  the 
worship,  and  elevated  for  the  Benediction  of  the  faithful : — 


Tan  tam  ergo  Sacramentum 
Yeneremnr  cemni : 

Et  antiqaain  docamentam 
Novo  cedat  ritai  : 

Frrostet  fides  snpplementnm 
Sensaom  defectoi. 


Genitori,  genitoqae 

Laos  et  jabilatio, 
Salas,  honor,  yirtas  qaoqae, 

Sit  et  benedictio : 
Procedenti  ab  atroąae 

Compar  sit  laadatio.     Amen. 


TAPER. — ^A  wax  candlo,  so  called  because  of  its  shape ;  ł.<?. 
because  it  tapers. — See  Altae-tapee. 

TAPER-BEARER.— fif^e  Acolyte. 
TAPER-BOY.— iSee  Acolyte. 
TAPER-FRAME.— A  frame  for  holding  tapera. 

TAPER-HERSE.— A  construction  for  adding  an  additional 
number  of  tapers  at  the  corners  or  other  parts  of  a  tomb,  when 
Mass  is  said  for  the  departed. 

TAPER-STAND. — 1.  A  sconce,  soeket,  or  mortar  for  holding 
a  taper.  Such  were  anciently  placed  permanently  near  the 
consecration  crosses  in  old  churches.   2.  A  candlestick  for  tapers. 

TAPIS. — ^A  medieeyal  form  of  the  word  ^'tapestry.*^ 

TARQUIN. — A  name  whereby  the  Jews  cali  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases  or  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
goage.  Af  ter  the  Captivity,  the  Jewish  doctors,  in  order  to  make 
the  people  comprehend  the  Scriptures,  which  were  read  in 
Hebrew  in  their  synagogues,  were  obliged  to  explain  the  law  to 
them  in  a  language  they  understood,  which  was  the  Chaldean,  or 
that  used  in  Assyria.  The  Tarqnins  now  remaining  were  com- 
posed  by  different  persons  upon  yarious  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
are  eight  in  number. 

TARS  (CLOTH  OF).— A  rich  medieeral  materiał  composed 
of  wooUen  and  silk,  manufactured  at  Tarsus,  It  was  frequently 
used  for  church  restments, 

TASSEL  (Italian^  łasaello). — 1.  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament 
attached  to  the  corners  of  cushions  or  curtains  and  the  like, 
onding  in  loose  threads.  In  medi8Bval  times  the  Sacred  rest- 
ments  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  adomed  with  tassels, 
to  which^  in  the  case  of  dalmaticks  and  tunicks^  balls  of  crystal 
were  attached.  2.  A  thin  plate  of  gold  jewelled,  ańd  sewn  on 
the  back  of  episcopal  gloves,  also  borę  this  name. 
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TAU  CROSS.— A  cross  formed  like  the  letter  T  or  Taa 
(Greek),  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  Gross. — Sfe 
Pastobal  Staff. 

TAWBUTTE.— A  talbot ;  a  hunting-dog,  frequently  used  in 
mediasTal  heraldic  deyices.  '^  Item,  a  vestment  powdered  with 
stars  and  tawbuttes."  (Inventory  of  church  goods  at  Easingtoii, 
Oxon.) 

TAWDRY. —  1.  Any  slight  ornament.  2.  An  ornament  with 
greater  show  than  taste.  3.  The  necklace  worn  of  old  by 
English  peasant  girls  in  memory  and  honour  of  St.  Etheldreda 
or  Awdry,  patroness  of  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  who,  after  she  had 
become  a  religious,  mourned  for  the  vanity  in  which  she  had 
indulged  by  wearing  gold  necklaces. 

TE  DEDM  LAUDAMUS.— The  first  words  of  the  Latin 
form  of  a  Christian  cantiele,  the  authorship  of  which  is  uncertain. 
It  is  found  in  the  Matin-seryice  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  freąuently  used  as  a  separate  seryice  of  thanksgiying  ;  e,g.,  for 
yictories,  preseryation  from  pestilence,  good  and  prglific  harrests, 
and  coronations. 

TE  IGITDR.— The  two  first  words  of  the  Canon  of  the  Latin 
Mass.  This  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great ;  thongh 
portions  of  it  are  doubtless  of  a  much  earlier  datę,  if  not  of  the 
time  of  the  Apostles. 

TBLA  STRAGULA. — ^A  term  used  to  designate  the  upper 
coyering  for  the  Holy  Table  when  not  being  used  for  the  Sacri- 
fice,  commonly  called  ^^altar-protector.'^ — See  Altar-protectob. 

TEAETAPXH2  (Ti\trapxiic) —A.  Greek  term  for  a  conse- 
crator. 

TEAETAPXIK02  {Te\iTapxiK6c).—Ł  Greek  term  signifying 
^^  consecrating.^' 

TELETE.  —  A  term  in  the  Latin  Church  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

TEMPORALITIES  OF  A  BISHOP.— Such  things  as  the 
bishops  have,  possess,  and  enjoy  by  liyery  from  the  king ;  e,g., 
castles,  manors,  farms,  tenements,  and  such  other  certainties  of 
which  the  king  .is  answered  during  the  vacation  of  the  see.  On 
the  filling  of  a  vacant  bishopric,  not  the  bishop  but  the  king  by 
his  prerogative  has  the  temporalities  thereof  up  to  the  time  that 
the  new  bishop  reccires  them  of  the  king. 
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TEMITOPES  {Ti/iirop€c). — ^A Greek  term  for  theEmber  seasons. 

TENEBRiE.— An  office  for  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  Ęoly  Week,  commemorating  the  Bufferings  and  death 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The  name  of  the  office  is  said  by  some 
to  have  originated  from  the  fact  that  it  was  auciently  said  at 
midnight.  Others  aver  that  it  is  deriyed  from  the  solemn  cere- 
moniał extinction  of  lights^  which,  duńng  its  recitation,  is  done 
gradually. 

« 

TENTHS. — A  temporary  aid  anciently  granted  to  the  king  by 
Parliament,  and  was  the  real  tenth  of  all  the  movables  belong- 
ing  to  the  subject,  such  movables  being  much  less  considerable 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  clergy  also,  in  Convocation,  taxed 
themselyes  in  a  similar  way,  granting  the  tenths  of  all  their 
ecclesiastical  liyings. 

TEROE.— The  office  ordered  to  be  recited  at  the  Third  of  the 
canonical  hours ;  that  is^  at  nine  a.m. 

TERMINATION.  —  A  word  sometimes  used  by  mediaeval 
writers  for  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  or  "  ceremoniarius/' 

TERRAR. — ^A  name  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  place  for  the 
hostillar  at  Durham. 

TERRIER. — ^A  formal  survey  and  plan  or  schedule  of  Churcli 
property,  enjoined  by  canon  to  be  madę  for  every  parish,  in  order 
to  be  preseryed  in  the  archives  of  the  diocese  as  a  testimony  of 
its  extent,  character,  and  value. 

TERRIR.— /See  Tereier. 

TER  SANCTUS  (Latin,  "thrice  holy  ^0-— The  hymn,  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,^'  which  immediately  follows  the  Prefacein  the  Mass. 
St.  Cyril  of  Jemsalem  refers  to  its  use  in  his  day.  In  parts  of 
tlie  West,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  commonly  sung  by  the 
people  as  a  portion  of  their  looked-for  dnty  and  devotions  when- 
ever  Mass  was  said. 

TESSAPAKONOHMEPON  {TeGGapaKovefifitpov).—l.  A  Greek 
term  for  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  2.  The  forty  days  of  Lent 
before  Christmas^ 

TE22APAK02TH  (Ticraa/oaiccfaTłj).— A  Greek  term  for  Lent. 

TESSARESDECATIL^.— A  term  to  designate  those  who 
ohseryed  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  with  the 
Jewish  Passo ver. 

2  n  2 
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TESSBLAR.— Formed  in  sąuares. 

TESSELATED.  —  Formed  of  tiles;  chequered.  Hence,  a 
"  tesselated  pavement "  is  a  pavement  formed  of  tiles. 

TESSELATED  FAYEUEiiT.—See  Tbsselatbd. 

TESSERAIC  (Latin,  fessera). — Dirersified  by  »quares;  tesj^c- 
lated. 

TEST  ACT. — ^An  Act  of  Parliament  passcd  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  sińce  abolished,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  everv 
person  admitted  to  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  secular,  sliould 
within  three  months  receiye  the  Holy  Eucharist,  aceording  to  the 
Anglican  rite,  in  some  pubłic  church  on  the  Lord^s  day.  And 
in  the  court  where  he  was  appointed  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration  he  was  enjoined  at  the  same 
time  to  delirer  a  'certificate  of  his  haring  done  so,  under  tbe 
hand  of  his  parish  priest  and  the  churchwardens.  He  was  also, 
at  the  same  time,  compelled  to  subscribe  a  declaration  denying 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

TESTAMENT  (Latin,  łestamcnłum). — 1.  A  solemn  authentic 
instrument  in  writing,  by  which  a  person  declares  his  will  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  estates  and  effects  after  his  death.  2.  The 
name  of  each  generał  diyision  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Seriptures,  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  3. 
The  book  of  the  Covenant,  ''  Old  and  New.'' 

TESTER. — 1,  A  canopy  of  eloth,  silk,  or  satin  placed  over  an 
image,  shrine,  tomb,  or  altar.  2.  The  covering  of  a  chest  or 
trunk. 

TESTES  SYNODALES.— Sidesmen,  synodsmen,  or  qucst- 
men,  chosen  to  help  and  co-operate  with  the  churchwardens  iu 
f  ulfiUing  their  duties,  and  in  promoting  order,  quiet,  and  decorum 
at  yisitations,  synods,  and  clerical  meetings. 

TETPABHAON  (Tcr/oajSiySoy) .— A  Greek  t^rm  for  the  curtain 
of  the  altar-canopy, 

TETRAGRAMMATION  (Greek,  rirpa  and  ypa/tifia).— A  term 
to  designate  the  Sacred  Name  of  the  Deity,  Jehoyah,  in  four 
letters. 

TETRAPLA  (Greek,  rirpa  and  air\ów).—A  term  used  to 
designate  a  certain  edition  of  the .  Holy  Scriptures,  being  four 
independent  and  separate  Greek  versions,  ranged  side  by  side ; 
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viz.,  those  of  Aquila^  Symmachus,  the  Seventy-two,  and  Thco- 
dotion. 

TETPAnOAION  (TfT/oairóStor).— AGreek  term  for  a  portablo 
table  in  churches,  for  exliibiting  images  (or  Icons),  and  for 
receiying  fruits,  &c.,  for  benediction. . 

TETPAOAION  (T«rpa(68iov) .— A  Greek  term  for  a  canon  of 
four  odes. 

TEXTEVANGELIUM.— A  term  to  designate  the  Bookof  the 
Gospels  as  used  in  the  Liturgy. 

TEXTUS. — ^A  technical  term  for  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  as 
used  at  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  Copies  of  the  Gospels,  riehly 
illuminated^and  bonnd  in  gold  and  silver,  are  often  exposed  on  the 
high  altars  of  Continental  churches. — See  Gospels  (Bookof the). 

TEXTUS  BECEPTUS.— That  text  of  the  Greek  Testament 
which  is  ordinarily  received  as  uninterpolated,  correct,  and  true. 

THE  CA. — 1.  A  medisBYal  term  for  the  bursę  or  purse,  used  to 
contain  the  corporal  in  saying  Mass.  2.  Also  for  a  portable 
shrine. — See  Bubse. 

THEOCRACY  (Greek,  Otię  and  icparoc).— Go^ernment  of  a 
people  by  the  immediate  direction  of  Almighty  God. 

THEOLOGIAN. — 1.  A  diyine.     2.  A  person  versed  in  theo- 

THEOLOGICAJj. — Pertaining  to  divim*ty  or  God^s  revelation* 

THEOLOGICAL  YIRTUES  (THE  THEEE).— 1,  Paith. 
2.  Hope.     3.  Charity. 

THEOLOGICUS  PRJBLECTOR.— A  reader  in  theology. 

THEOLOGUE.— An  old  form  of  the  word  "  theologian.^'— 
See  Theolooian. 

THEOLOGY  (Greek,  GioAoy/a).— The  science  of  God,  God'tt 
revelation,  and  Diyine  things.  That  science  which  teaches  the 
existence,  naturę,  and  attributes  of  Gt)d,  His  laws  and  govem- 
ment,  together  with  the  dogmas  to  bo  believed,  and  the  duties  to 
be  practised. 

THEOMANCY  (Greek,  Oehę  and  fiavTila).—A  kind  of  divina- 
tion,  drawn  from  the  responses  of  the  oracles  amongst  heathen 
nałiońs. 

THEOPHANIA.— /Serc  Theophany. 
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THEOPHANY  (Greek,  Owc  smi  i^alvofiai).—A  manifestation 
of  Gród  to  man  by  actual  appearance. 

THEOPHORI. — A  term  applied  to  ihe  sacred  writers  ae  being 
moved  to  write  by  Gk)d  the  Father,  God  tbe  Son,  and  Gt)d  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Divine  Trinity. 

THEOTOKOS,  or  J)EIVARA.—See  Deipara. 

THERAPEUT^.  —  1.  A  religious  body  or  community  de- 
Bcribed  by  Philo.  2.  The  contemplative  Essenes.  3.  An  order 
of  Christian  monks  in  Egypt,  founded,  as  Eusebius  maintains, 
by  St.  Mark  the  Eyangelist,  who  was  the  first  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

THERAPEUTICS.— fifee  Thbbapeut^. 

THESAURARIUS.— 1.  The  treasurer  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate  church.  2.  The  bursar  of  a  college.  3.  The  keeper  of 
ą  shrine-house  or  treasury.  4.  A  superior  sacristan.  5.  A  mo- 
nastic  bursar  or  treasurer. 

THOROUGH-  OK  THROUGH-STONE.— A  stone,  set  iu  the 
construction  of  a  wali,  which  extends  from  one  side  to  the 
other, 

THRONE  (Latiu,  łhronus ;  Greek,  0p6voc). — 1.  A  royal  sent. 
i.  A  chair  of  state.  3.  The  seat  of  a  bishop.  4.  In  Holy 
Scripture  a  term  for  soyereign  power  and  dignity. 

THRONE  (BISHOFS).— /Sfee  Throne  (Episcopal). 

THRONE  (EPISCOPAL).— The  official  seat  plaoed  in  the 
cathedral,  or  chief  seat  of  a  diocese,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
bishop  on  public  occasions.  Anciently  it  stood  at  the  east  end 
of  the  choir  or  sanctuaj:'y,  that  is  in  churches  which  were  boilt  in 
the  form  of  basilicas,  and  were  apsidal.  This  is  still  the  case  at 
Milan  and  Augsburg.  In  medisByal  times  the  bishop^s  seat  was 
frequently  the  best  and  most  exclusive  stall  on  the  south  side, 
almost  invariably  occupied  by  him  during  the  solemn  recitation 
of  Di^iuo  Office.  During  Mass,  and  on  occasions  when  serWce» 
took  place  at  the  altar,  his  throne  was  placed  against  the  nortli 
wali  within  the  sanctuary.  Most  of  the  English  thrones  are  of 
wood,  richly  car^ed.  Abroad  they  are  freąuently  of  stone;  and 
stone  seats  remain  at  Romę  traditionally  regarded  as  episcopal 
thrones.  At  St.  Mark's,  Yenice,  the  cathedral  of  Malta,  and  »i 
the  cathedral  of  Verona,  the  episcopal  thrones  are  of  mai*ble. 
At  Ravenna,  Spalatro,  and  Torcello  they  are  of  alabaster.  At 
St.  Peter's,  Romę,  the  throne  is  of  bronze.  At  Rarenna,  St. 
Maximian's  throne  is  of  ivory.     In  Portugal  and  Spain  the  epi.s- 
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copal  throne  is  commonly  that  one  which  in  England  is  occupied 
by  the  dean^  the  first  on  the  decani  side.  In  the  Eastem  churches 
— morę  particularly  in  the  chief  buildings — there  are  thrones  both 
for  the  bishop  and  chief  magistrate^  both  of  which  are  commonly 
Burmounted  with  domes.  At  the  old  Danish  chnrch  in  Wellclose 
Sąuare,  London,  there  was  a  large  double  throne  for  the  chief 
minister  and  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  some  of  the  Łutheran 
churches  in  Germany  the  superintendent  occupies  the  ancient 
opiscopal  throne. 

THRONED. — 1.  Placed  on  a  royal  or  episcopal  seat.  2.  Ele- 
yated.     8.  Exalted. 

THRONES. — 8ee  Angels  (Ninę  Orders  of). 

THUMBSTALL.  —  A  ring  anciently  wom  by  the  bishop  on 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand^  to  cover  that  part  which,  during 
the  administration  of  confirmation,  had  been  dipped  in  the  chrism 
or  holy  oil,  and  kept  there  until  that  part  of  the  serrice  took 
place,  when  he  washed  his  hands.  This  ring  was  anciently  called 
a  "poncer/^  though  morę  freąuently  a  thumbstall.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  will  of  William  of  Wykeham,  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  fact  of  preserving  several.  It  is  believed  by  competent 
authorities  to  have  been  peculiar  to  En^^land. — See  Poncer. 

THURIBLE  (Latin,  łhuribichim  vel  succensum). — ^A  vessel  of 
metal,  sometimes  of.gold  or  silver,  but  morę  commonly  of  brass 
or  latten,  in  the  shape  of  a  covered  censer,  vase,  or  cup,  per- 
forated  so  as  to  allow  the  f umes  of  the  buming  incense  to  escape. 
Thuribles  were  used  under  both  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  ais- 
pensations,  and  were  in  due  course  adopted  into  the  services  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Distinct  rules  are  laid  down  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  (Numbers  iv.  14 ;  Leviticus  xvi.  12)  for  the  use  of  the 
censer  by  the  Aaronie  priesthood.  On  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment  incense  was  ofEered  in  a  golden  thurible  by  the  High 
Priest,  within  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Besides  this,  it  was  offered 
twice  daily.  In  the  eighth  century  thuribles  were  commonly 
used,  and  directions  for  their  due  adoption  enjoined  by  the  au- 
thority  of  local  synods.  In  the  lists  of  ornaments  belonging  to 
our  ancient  parish  churches  three  or  four  thuribles  are  invariably 
found  j  whereas,  in  the  inyentories  of  our  larger  churches,  e.  y. 
cathedrals,  a  considerable  number  of  these  vessels  were  enu- 
merated  amongst  the  ornamenta.  At  Romę  there  are  thuribles 
of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  reputed 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Empctor  Constantine.  There  is  an 
old  silver  censer  at  Louvain,  morę  than  twelve  at  Milan  Cathe- 
dral,  seven  at  Metz  Cathedral,  four  of  silver-gilt  at  Notre  Damę, 
Parip,  of  the  fourteenth  century;   and   some  vcry  rcmarkable 


specimens  at  Rheims  aud  at  Treves.  In  Englsnd  tliere  tufe  a  few 
example8  Btill  in  use,  and  seyeral  at  the  South  Eensington  Mu- 
seum,  the  British  Museum,  and  in  prirate  collections.  Some  are 
round,  othera  octac;ona1.  There  are,  or  were,  specimens  of 
ancient  thuribles  still  in  use  at  St.  Chad'8  Cathedra),  Birming- 
ham ;  the  chapel  of  Ushaw  College,  near  Dnrham ;  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  of  Buckland,  Berkshire ;  the  chapel  of  Stonor 
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Park,  Henley-on-Thames;  and  the  College  of  Downside,  n*ar 
Bath.  Freqnentlv  thuribles  were  madę  in  shape  like  a  chnrefa 
tower  or  spire,  and  sometimes  like  a  shrine.  The  thurible  is  used 
at  High  Mass,  at  Yespors,  at  the  Benediction  with  the  Blesstd 
Sacrament,  at  funerals,  in  eolemn  proceasions,  and  at  formal 
public  thankagiFinga.  The  thurible  bas  often  been  nsed  in  tbc 
Church  of  England  sińce  the  Reformation  ;  some  of  our  bishoj* 
ha  ving  for  maiły  blessed  them.  Thuribles  have  been  swnng  at 
coronations  and  other  public  religious  rites ;  and  their  use  tesloR'd 
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in  recent  timcs.  The  ezamples  giren  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations  are  bclieTed  to  be  of  English  work,  The  thurible, 
Fig.  2,  has  lost  tho  chains  and  rin^  by  which  tt  was  swung. 
{See  lUustratioDS.) 


Fig.  2.— TRuBiBLE  or 


THURIFER. — The  officer  wlio  carriea  the  thurible  or  censer, 
and  swinga  it  at  the  appoint«d  times  during  Di^ine  serrice.  He 
is  ordinarily  a  chorister  or  acolyte,  but  on  great  occasions  a  sub- 
deacon,  deacon^  or  even  a  priest. 

THURIPICATE.— 1.  To  perfume  with  iucenae.  2.  To  uso 
tlie  thurible  in  Dmne  serrice,  3.  To  inconse  a  person  or  thing. 
i.  To  officiate  as  thurifer  in  a  function,  or  at  a  ceremony. 

THURIFICATION  (Latin,  thus  and  facio).—  \.  ITie  oct  of 
iuccnsing.     2.  The  act  of  burning  incense. 

THURIFEROUS. — Producing  or  bearing  frankinceiise. 

THURSDAT  OF  THE  GREAT  CANON.  —  An  Easteru 
phrase  for  the  Thursday  atter  Trinity  Sunday, 

THUS  {from  ffuw,  to  aacrifice). — Frankincense.  The  resin  of 
the  spruce  fir,  ao  called  from  ita  uae. 

TIARA  (Greek,  nópac,  rtiipac,  rniptic). — A  term  borrowed 
from  the  Persians,  and  nsed  to  designate  the  triple  crown  of  the 
Pope.     Anciently  it  is  suppoaed  to  havc  been  oniy  a  band  of 

f3ld,  to  which  was  attached  a  cap  of  liuen,  as  Łradition  affirms 
t.  John  to  have  worn.    Afterwards  it  scems  to  hare  been  a  sort 
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of  cap  or  itivcrted  bowl  of  goldj  engraved  with  an  rascription. 
Then  the  uppcr  part  was  prolonged,  and  roee  łike  a  cone  or 
sagar-loaf ;  ezamples  of  włucK  Papai  coyermgs  are  to  be  secn  in 
some  of  tłie  earliest  esistiDg'  illamina- 
tioDS,  and  are  referred  to  by  St.  Jerome 
Oa  Ezekiel  and  On  Daniel.  Łat^r,  a 
crown  or  border  of  croeses  was  affixc<l 
to  this  cap,  which  crown  is  said  to 
haye  represented  the  spiritoal  aatho- 
rity  of  the  wearer. — See  RsaNCM.  A 
Becond  crown  was  introduced  by  Popc 
Boniface  YIII.,  A.D.  1299—1303,  and 
athird  crown  by  Pope Urban  V,,  A.D. 
1362—1370.  The  three  crowns  on 
the  tiara  are  said  to  represent  (1) 
spiritual  authority,  {2)  kingl^  or  tern- 
porał  aatfaority,  and  (3)  nniTorsal  so 
Tereignty.  This  tiara  or  triple  crown 
of  the  Popes  is  only  wom  on  solemai- 
ties  and  occasiona  of  the  greatcst 
dignity  and  importancc.  The  illostration  accompanying  this 
i-cprcueutB  a  Popo  wearing  the  tiara.     (See  Illuetration.) 

TILE. — A  thin  plate  or  piece  of  baked  clay  or  earthenware, 
used  either  for  the  corering  of  roofs  or  for  payementa. 

TILE  (ENCAUSTIC).— A  tile  on  which  pattema  have  bcen 
burnt  in,  Anciently  these  pattems  were  usually  heraldic  figurę.*, 
isHcred  cmblems,  and  symbolic  omaments.  Most  of  these  tiles  in 
Eiigland  were  madę  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  Esamples  inay 
be  found  in  almoBt  evcry  parish  church.  In  great  probability 
tho  practice  of  their  mannfacture  was  borrowed  from  Normandy. 
ITie  origin  of  the  making  of  such  tiles  for  decoratiTe  payemeuti- 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  medi^Tal  imitations  of  Roman  mosaic- 
work,  by  meana  of  colonred  substancea  inlaid  npon  stone  or 
iimrble.  Of  this  kind  cKampIcs  still  exiBt  at  Canterbury  Catht- 
di-al.  Sometinics  the  tiles  were  glazed.  Specimcns  of  this  kind 
were  discoTered  in  the  mined  priory  church  of  Castle  Clcrc, 
Norfolk,  omamented  with  escutcheona  of  arma.  Occasionallj 
the  pattems  were  altcmatfly  raiscd  and  sunk,  so  that  the  snrfacc 
of  the  tilea  was  irregular.  Kxanip1es  of  this  sort  were  found  at 
St.  Alban'B  Abbey,  and  have  been  recently  reprodnced,  and  laid 
before  the  High  altar.  Of  thirteenth-centnry  exaniples  perhaps 
the  most  rcmarkable  are  tliosc  which  were  found  on  the  site  oi 
the  ruined  church  of  Woodperry,  Osfordshire,  of  which  a  apeci- 
men  is  givcn  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.    (See  Illnstration, 
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F!{f,  1.)  Tiles  of  tlie  same  datę  esist  in  the  restored  chapter- 
house  of  Weatmmstcr  Abbey.  From  the  period  o£  the  thirteenth 
centiuy  uatil  the  beginning  of  the  sixtecDth  century  encaustic 
tilea  were  commonly  used  for  the  floors  of  chnrchea  and  rehgioii8 
houses.  A  good  example  from  Thame  Church,  Oxon,  in  niso 
proridod.  [See  Illustration,  Fig.  2.)  Bemarkable  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  GHoucester  and  Winchester  ;  at 
the  chnrch  of  St.  Cross,  uear  Winchester ;  at  Tintern  Abbey ; 


lit  firedou  and  Malverii,  Worcestershire ;  at  Great  Bedwiii, 
Wiltshire  ;  in  the  Library  of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  An  uncommon  example,  repreaenting  a 
rabbit,  fonnd  in  tbe  choir  of  Guddington  Chnrch,  near  Ay^s- 
bnry,  ia  in  the  kceping  of  tlie  Vicar  of  that  parish.  A  very 
curious  but  misccllaneouB  collection,  from  Tarious  parta  of  St. 
Alban'a  Abbey-Churcli  have  been  gathered  together,  and  relaid 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  trausept.  Tiles  haTe  been  used 
for  wall-decorations,  and  for  the  adornment  of  tombs  on  the  Con- 
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tinent ;  and  tliis  cnstoiu  has  likewise  been  restored  in  England. 
Since  the  manufactory  o£  tiles  has  been  carried  out  so  efiBciently 
in  Worceatershire,  their  nse  has  been  common  for  all  restored 
churches  in  this  country.  Modem  specimene,  in  some  cases,  are 
remarkably  finc,  thougli  sometimeB  wanting  in  that  grace  Mid 
character  which  wero  so  remarkable  in  the  old  ezamples.  ThtT 
can  be  eeen,  of  Tarious  kinda  of  merit,  in  almost  ereiy  parish 
church  in  the  kingdom. 


TINSEL  (Latin,  scintiUa). — A  materiał  madę  of  satin  or  silk, 
into  which  gold  threada  have  been  woTen. 

TIPPET  {Saxon,  tcRppet ;  Latin,  Uripipium  or  coUipendium]. 
— A  narrow  garment  or  corering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  » 
kind  of  hood  wom  over  the  ehouldera,  which  waa  fastened  round 
the  neck  by  a  long  pendent  appendage  called  the  liripipe.  This 
latter  portion  was  generally  dropped  during  the  &ixteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  oniy  the  hood  was  wom.     From  this  datę  the  hood  er 
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tippet  freąuently  assumed  the  shapo  of  the  mozetta  {8ee  Mozetta), 
as  can  be  gathered  from  such  portraits  as  those  of  Cardinal 
"Wolsey,  at  Oxford,  and  Cardinal  Pole,  at  Lambeth  Palące. 
Abroad,  about  the  same  period,  the  hood,  the  cape,  the  mozetta, 
and  the  tippet  became  identical.  Ancien tly,  when  properly  worn, 
the  old  hood  was  evidently  very  like  the  modern  ecclesiastical 
tippet,  as  may  be  seen  from  examples  figured  on  monumental 
brasses.  The  manner  of  wearing  the  modem  hood  or  the  lite- 
rate^s  tippet  over  the  back,  depending  from  the  neck  by  a  ribbon, 
ia  a  cocruption,  and  a  practice  eminently  unmeaning. 

TIPSTAFF.  —  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Queen'8  Bench, 
attending  the  judges,  with  a  wand  or  słaff  of  office  iipped  with 
sil^er,  to  take  prisoners  into  custody.  A  similar  officer  was 
attached  to  the  ancient  Star  Chamber  Court. 

TITHBS. — The  tenth  part  of  the  increase  yearly  arising  and 
renewing  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and 
the  personal  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  This  tenth  part  is  due 
because  of  God^s  law,  and  was  formally  imposed  by  the  ci  vii  law 
of  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

TITHES  (COMMUTATION  OF).— A  pecuniary  composition 
equivalent  to  the  tithes,  which  composition  is  paid  under  statute. 

TITHES  (GREAT).— Commonly  the  great  tithes  are  prsedial 
tithes,  being  of  the  highest  and  greatest  value,  and  producing 
the  largest  amount. — See  Tithes  (PruKDIAl). 

TITHES  (MIXED).— Mixed  tithes  are  those  which  do  not 
arise  immediately  from  the  ground,  but  from  things  mediately 
from  the  ground,  or  its  fruits ;  e.g.,  colts,  calyes,  lambs,  chickens, 
eggs,  milk,  &c. 

TITHES  (PERSONAL).— Such  tithes  as  arise  by  the  honest 
labour  and  industry  of  man,  employing  himself  in  some  personal 
work,  artifice,  or  negotiation,  being  the  tenth  part  of  the  elear 
profit  after  charges  are  deducted. 

TITHES  (PR^DIAL).— Such  tithes  as  arise  merely  and 
immediately  from  the  ground;  as  grain  of  all  sorts,  hay,  wood, 
fruits,  herbs ;  for  a  piece  of  land  being  termed  proedium,  the 
fruit  or  produce  thereof  is  called  '^  praedial,''  and  conseąuently 
the  tithe  obtains  this  prefix. 

TITHES  (SMALL).— The  tithes  of  an  inferior  sort,  toge- 
ther  with  those  which  are  commonly  known  as  mixed  and 
personal. 

TITLE  (Latin,  łiłultLs).  —  1.  An  inscription  put  over  any- 
thing.     2.  The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a  book.     3.  In 
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the  canon  law,  a  chapter  or  division  of  a  book.  4.  An  appel- 
lation  of  dignity.  5.  A  name.  6.  A  denomination.  7.  That 
which  is  the  foundation  of  ownership.  8.  In  the  canon  law, 
that  by  which  a  cleric  holds  a  benefice.  9.  In  Chnrch  records 
and  deeds,  a  church  to  which  a  cleric  was  ordained,  and  where 
he  was  to  reside.  10.  The  cure  of  sonls.  11.  A  ministerial 
charge. 

TITULAR. — 1.  Existing  in  name  or  title  only.  2.  Having 
the  title  to  an  office  without  discharging  its  duties. 

TITULAR  BISHOP.—  1.  A  bishop  duły  consecrated,  but 
having  only  a  nominał  see.  2.  A  bishop  who  has  borrowed  the 
name  of  a  see  commonly  in  paHihus  wjidelium,  by  which  to 
designate  himself ,  thongh  he  has  no  actual  jurisdiction  orer  those 
residing  within  its  limits. 

TITUL  ARITY.— The  state  of  being  tituląr. 

TOMB. — 1.  A  grave.  2.  A  vault.  3.  A  monument  over  a 
grave  or  vault. 

TOMBSTONE. — A  stone  erected  over  a  grave  to  preserre 
the  memory  of  a  deceased  person.  From  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  the  Christian  symbol,  i.  e.  the  cross,  has  been  used 
as  a  design  or  device  for  the  tombs  of  the  faithful ;  and  stones, 
on  which  crosses  were  cut,  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
placed  at  the  heads  of  graves  in  the  old  churchyards  of  England. 
Examples  occur  in  many  places — at  Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham ; 
Bredon,  in  Worcestershire ;  Towersey,  in  Bucks  ;  and  at  Polke- 
sfcone, — two  specimens  of  which  are  engraved  ou  page  147. — 
Sre  Headstonb. 

TOMOS  (Tó^oc).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  the  minutes  of  a 
Council;  (2)  the  decrees  of  a  Council;  (3)  the  judgment  of  Sr. 
Leo  the  Great  against  Eutyches ;  (4)  the  deed  testifying  to  tlie 
formal  and  regular  election  of  a  bishop. 

TONĘ  (Latin,  łonus ;  French,  łon;  Spanish,  łono;  Italian, 
łiiono). — 1.  Sound,  or  a  modification  of  sound.  2.  Accent,  or  a 
particular  inflection  of  the  voice  to  express  emotion  or  passion. 
3.  In  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  a  tonę  is  either  a  monotone  or 
plain  chant,  with  unisonic  inflections,  or  figured  and  harmonized 
melody. 

TONES  (THE  GREGORIAN).  — Certain  tones  employed  in 
chanting  the  Psalter  in  Divine  seryice  are  called  Gregorian, 
because  it  is  generally  believed  that  St.  Gregory  thó  Great  either 
composed,  arranged,  or  finally  settled  them,     They  are  usiiially 
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reckoned  oight  in  number ;  somo  of  which — the  odd  numbers, 
lat,  5th,  6th,  and  7tłi — are  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose.  A  ninth 
has  been  added^  called  the  "  Tonus  Peregrinus,"  or  Poreign 
Tonę.  The  first  tonę  is  called  grave,  the  second  mournfulj  the 
third  excellenty  the  fourth  hMiThonious,  the  fifth  gladsome,  the 
sixth  devouł,  the  seventh  angólical,  and  the  eighth  sweet.  There 
are  various  endingg  to  these  tones  which  give  great  yariety  to 
them^  and  they  are  all  of  singular  beauty  and  divine  force 
and  character.  Por  some  time  they  gave  place  to  modern 
servioes  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  through  the  influence  of 
the  Cathólic  Reyiyal  the  use  of  Gregorian  musie  has  been 
restored.  This  has  been  mainly  effected  by  the  issue  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Helmore's  Psalłer  Nołed, 

TONSURE  (Latin,  ioiisura), — 1.  The  act  of  clippin^  the  hair, 
or  of  shaying  the  crown  of  the  head ;  or  the  act  of  bemg  shorn. 
2.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  first  external  rite  in  devoting  a 
person  to  the  service  of  God  is  the  bestowal  of  the  tonsure.  3. 
The  tonsure  is  a  mark  of  the  priesthood  or  of  the  religious  state 
amongst  Roman  Catholics.  Its  origin  is  very  ancient.  St. 
Athanasius^  St.  Ambrose^  and  St.  Jerome  allude  to  it^  and  other 
writers  point  out  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  By 
some  writers  it  is  regarded  as  representing  the  crown  of  thorns. 
The  Greek  form  of  the  tonsure  varies  from  that  of  the  Latin. 
The  former  shaye  their  heads  from  the  front  to  the  ears,  the 
latter  on  the  crown.  This  custom  has  varied  in  details,  but 
councils  and  Church  authorities  have  from  time  to  time  ordered 
it  to  be  carefuUy  observed  and  foUowed ;  and  this  was  the  case 
in  England  imtil  the  Reformation.  Since  then  the  old  canons 
have  been  unobserved.  Sereral  old  English  councils  condemn 
long  hair  and  beards  for  the  clergy,  both  modern  innovations. 

TONCS  PEREGRINUS.— /See  Tones  (the  Gregorian). 

TOOTHING-STONES.— Aterm  applied  to  those  large  stones 
which  are  purposely  left  to  project  beyond  the  building,  so  as  to 
enable  additional  buildings  to  be  joined  on  to  it,  and  to  obtain  a 
hołd  upon  the  same. 

TOn02  (TÓTToc). — A  Greek  term  for  a  form  or  rite. — See 
Typk. 

TOnOTHPHTH2  (Toiroriipr/riję).— The  Greek  term  for  a  vicar 
or  deputy  (Latin,  locum  tenens), 

TORCH  (Latin,  iorcia).  —  1.  A  light  or  luminary  formed  of 
some  combustible  substance.  2.  A  large  candle  or  flambeau. 
Torehes  of  this  last-mentioned  kind  are  freąuently  uscd  in  tłio 
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seryices  of  the  Church :  sometimes  at  the  Elevation  of  Higb 
Massj  at  the  rite  or  seryice  of  Benediction  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament ;  at  the  Expo6ition  of  the  Sacrament  for  the  worahip 
of  the  faithful ;  at  funerals  and  other  solemnities.  Two  snch 
torches  were  enjoined  by  the  Synod  of  Exeter,  A.D.  1287,  to  be 
held  banking  before  the  high  altar  at  High  Mass.  Candlesticks 
for  torches  are  frequently  found  in  cathedral  and  coUegiate 
churches.  Torches  are  freąuently  madę  of  wood,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a  cavity  for  a  wax-candle.  This  is  fastened  in  by  a 
Rcrew,  throngh  which  the  top  of  the  candle  appears^  being  f  oreed 
up  by  a  spring,  which  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, — 
8ee  Altae-lanteen. 

TORCHBEARER.— The  acolyte  or  attendant  in  the  sanc- 
tuary,  who  holds  or  carries  the  torch  at  religious  fimctions. 

TOTUM . — A  technical  term  to  designate  a  breviary  or  porti- 
f orium  for  the  ichole  year. 

TOUCHING  POR  THE  KING^S  EVIL.  —  A  ceremony  for 
the  cnre  of  scrof ula  by  the  touch  of  the  King  or  Queen,  for  which 
a  special  seryice  existed  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.  This  form  was  f onnded  on  serdces  of  a  morę  ancient  datę. 
The  Collect  runs  as  foUows : — "  O  Almighty  Gt>d,  Who  art  the 
giver  of  all  health,  and  the  aid  of  them  that  seek  to  Thee  for 
snccour,  we  cali  upon  Thee  for  Thy  help  and  goodness  mercifully 
to  be  shown  upon  these  Thy  seryants,  that  they  being  healed  of 
their  infirmities  may  give  thanks  nnto  Thee  in  Thy  holy  church. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     R,     Amen/ 
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TOUCHSTONE.— A  term  to  designate  a  hard,  black  granite, 
which  was  anciently  used  for  tombs  and  monumental  memorials. 
Irish  touchstone  is  the  basalt,  a  well-known  stone  which  cóm- 
poses  the  Giants'  Causeway. 

TOWEL  (French,  łouaille). — 1.  A  linen  cloth  used  for  wiping 
the  hands.  2.  A  cloth  used  in  Divine  service ;  e.g.y  at  the  altar 
and  at  the  font,  or  in  the  giving  of  confirmation  by  a  bishop.  3. 
A  term  for  a  covering  laid  on  the  top  of  the  altar-linen  to  proteet 
it  from  dust.  4.  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  fingers  after  the 
Laiabo  in  the  Mass.  5.  A  cloth  used  at  the  hallowing  of  the  font 
on  Eastcr-eve.  6.  A  term  given  to  the  napkin  used  by  the  bi&hop 
when  anointing  those  upon  whom  he  is  conferring  the  character 
of  the  priesthood. 

TOWER  (Saxon,  tor ;  Irish,  tor ;  French,  iour ;  Portug\iesc, 
torre) . — A  building,  either  round  or  sąuare,  raised  to  a  consider- 
able  elevation,  and  consisting  of  several  stories.     The  tower  of  a 
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church  is  that  part  which  contains  the  bells,  and  from  which  the 
spire  springs.     These  towers  are  of  all  dates^  and  are  greatly 
d&yersified,  not  only  in  their  details^  but  in  their  generał  charac- 
ter,  proportions,  and  form.     Sometimes  they  are  detached  from 
the  building  to  which  they  belong ;  ordinarily,  however,  they  are 
annexed  to  it,  and  are  to  be  f  ound  placed  in  almost  every  possible 
position,  ezcept  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.     Large  churches, 
especially  those  which  are  cathedra! s,  have  several  towers.     This 
is  the  case  moro  particularly  when  their  plans  are  crucif  orm.  Then 
there  is  a  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  and  generally 
two  at  the  west  end.    Occasionally  the  transept-gables  are  flanked 
with  towers.     Ordinary  parochia!  churches,  however,  have  but 
one  tower.     Saxon  towers  are  almost  invariably  square,  massive, 
plain^  and  very  seldom  of  any  g^eat  height.     Exceptions  exist 
as  regards   plainness   in   the   churches   of    Earrs   Barton   and 
Bamack,  Northamptonshire.     In  some  parts  of  Enrfand  circular 
towers  exist,  which  are  conmionly  of  Romanesąue  or  First-Pointed 
style.      The   former,   however,   are   generally  sauare,  Iow,  not 
rising  above  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  have  broad  flat  buttresses 
at  the  angles.     Examples  exist  at  Iffley,  Oxfordshire ;  Stewkley, 
Bucks ;  and  the  Cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Norwich 
contain  much  most  interesting  work  of  that  period.     Of  Pirst- 
Pointed  towers,  there  are  numerous  examples,  all  indicating  a 
much   greater  variety  of   design.     They  are  generally  sąuare, 
though   occasionally    octagonal;     and  freąuently  an   octagonal 
npper  portion  is  placed  on  a  sąuare  base.     The  belfry  windows 
are  large  and  deeply  recessed,  with  numerous  bold  mouldings  in 
the  jambs.     Many  of  these  towers  are  surmounted  with  spires, 
though  in  seyeral  cases  the  existing  spires  are  of  a  later  datę  than 
the  tower.     The  tower  and  spire  of  Oxford  Cathedral  is  a  fine 
example,  as  is  that  of  Middleton  Stoney,  Oxfordshire.     In  the 
Second-Pointed  style  towers  differ  very  considerably,  both  in 
proportion,  enrichment,  and  detail.     In  their  generał  composi- 
tion  they  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  a  previous  style. 
Many  are  crowned  with  parapets,  pierced  or  otherwise,  and  have 
usually  a  pinnacle  at  each  corner.      The  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Oxford  (the  Uniyersity  church),  has  a  very  fine  example  of  a 
spire  of  this  character — one   of  the  glories  of  that  noble  city. 
Third-Pointed  towers  are  common  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  known  by  the  presence  of  those  characteristics  which 
generally  distinguish  the  style.     Canterbury,  York,  and  Glouces- 
ter Cathedrals  have  each  most  beautiful  and   striking  Third- 
Pointed  towers ;  and  there  are  very  fine  examples  at  Louth  and 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.     The  College  of  St.  Mary  Magdalenę, 
Oxford,  has  a  tower  in  this  style,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
dignity  and  proportions.    Throughout  England  the  towers  of  the 
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churches  are  a  striking  and  bcautiful  feature  deserying  o{  admi- 
ration. 

TRACERY. — 1.  Ornamcutal  stonework.  2.  Ornamental  di- 
yergence  of  tlie  mullions  in  the  hcad  of  a  window  into  arches, 
curyes^  and  fiowing  lines^  enriclied  with  foliations;  also  (3)  the 
subdiyisions  of  groined  yaults.  The  use  of  tracery  arosc  as  fol- 
iowa : — ^Whon  two  or  three  smali  arches  were  grouped  together 
under  one  large  one,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in  windows  of  the 
twelf th  centiiry,  a  blank  space  was  necessarily  created,  which 
space  was  relieyed  by  the  piercing  of  one  or  morę  openings  or 
ciroles.  Prom  this  rosę  the  beantiful  tracery  of  later  times.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  bar  principle  was  in- 
troduced,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Tracery  has  been  diyided  into  Oeomełrical  and  Fiowing.  In  the 
first,  circles,  trefoils,  ąuatrefoils,  and  cinąuefoils  are  madę  use 
of ;  in  the  second,  the  lines  of  the  pattem  spread  out  and  ramify 
like  leayes,  flowers,  and  branches.  The  tracery  of  the  Third- 
Pointed  style  is  remarkablo  for  the  introduction  of  both  yertical 
and  horizontal  lines.  In  this,  as  in  eyery  other  style,  there  are 
great  yarieties.  Specimens  and  examples  of  one  kind  of  tracery 
or  another  may  be  found  in  almost  eyery  ancient  church  in  the 
kingdom. — See  Window. 

TRACT  (from  tractim,  "  without  ceasing^'). — A  part  of  one 
of  the  Psalms  of  Dayid,  sung  in  the  Łatin  Mass  instead  of  the 
Gradual,  on  ferial  days,  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  after  the 
Epistle.  It  is  called  Łhe  Tract,  as  some  Ritualistic  writers  aflirm, 
because  it  is  drawn  out  in  a  slow  and  solemn  strain.  At  the 
time  at  which  the  Church  is  commemorating  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  this  Tract  is  slowhj  chanted  in  lieu  of  the  joyous  Gradual. 

TRADITION  (Latin,  traditió).—\.  Deliyery.  2.  The  act  of 
deliyering  into  the  hands  of  another.  3.  The  deliyery  or  trans- 
mission  of  opinions,  faith,  customs,  doctrines,  rites,  and  cero- 
monies  from  father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity.  4.  The 
Church^s  unwritten  doctrines  and  practices  are  so  called. 

TRADITION ALLY. — ^By  transmission  from  age  to  age. 

TRADITION  ARY.— Transmitted  from  age  to  age  withoui 
writing. 

TRADITIONER.— One  who  adhercs  to  tradition. 

TRADITIONIST.— ;8o^  Tradition. 

TRADITOR  (Latin).—!.  A  deliyerer,     2.  A  term  of  infamy 
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applied  to  oertain  Christians  in  the  Early  Church,  who  delivered 
up  the  Sacred  writings  or  yessels  of  the  Church  to  their  heathen 
oppressors  and  perseoutors,  in  order  to  save  their  own  liyes.  3.  A 
traitor. 

TBAITOR. — One  who  betrays  his  trust. — See  Traditor. 

TBAMEZZO. — The  Italian  name  for  a  screen  or  skreen. 

TBAMONTANE  (Literally  trans  and  mons). —  1.  Lying  or 
being  beyond  the  mountain.  2.  Foreign.  3.  Barbarous.  The 
Italians  sometimes  use  this  term  of  those  who  dwell  north  of  the 
Alps;  and  especiaJly  apply  it  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  canon 
lawyers  of  Germany  and  France. 

TBANSALPINE  (Latin,  trans  and  Alpinus), — Lying  or  being 
beyond  the  Alps  in  regard  to  Borne ;  i.e.  on  the  north  or  west 
of  the  Alps.     Opposed  to  Gisalpinej  "on  this  side  the  Alps.^ 
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TRANSELEMENTATION  (Latin,  trans  and  elementum).—A 
term  used  to  signify  the  change  of  the  elements  in  one  body  into 
those  of  another. 

TBANSEPT  (Latin,  trans  and  septum), — 1.  The  transverse 
portions  of  a  cruciform  church,  being  one  of  the  arms  projecting 
each  way  on  the  side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross.  2.  Any  part 
of  a  church  which  projects  at  right  angles  from  the  body,  and  ia 
of  nearly  equal  height  to  it,  is  so  termed. 

TBANSEPTAL  ALTAB.— An  altar  placed  against  the  cast 
portion  or  side  of  a  transept. 

TBANSEPTAL  CHOIB.— The  chapel  of  a  transept,  a  feature 
common  in  the  majority  of  Continental  cathedrals,  as  it  anciently 
was  in  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

TBANSITION. —  1.  Passing  from  one  stage  or  state  to 
another.  2.  A  term  employed  in  reference  to  mediaeyal  archi- 
tecture  while  it  was  in  progress  of  changing.  Thero  are  three 
chief  periods  of  transition:  (a)  from  Bomanesque  to  First 
Pointed,  (j3)  from  First  Pointed  to  Second  Pointed,  and  {y)  from 
Second  Pointed  to  Third  Pointed.  Buildings  erected  at  these 
periods  freąuently  have  the  features  of  the  two  styles  cleverly 
blended,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which  they  properly  be- 
long.  Sometimes  the  details  of  the  later  style  are  associated 
with  the  generał  forms  and  arrangements  of  the  earlier,  and 
vice  versi, 

TPANSITOBIUM.— A  term  for  a  short  anthcm  or  responcj 
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in  the   Rite   of  Milan^  chanted  after  the    commnnion  of  the 
priest. 

TRANSITORY  (Latin,  łransUorius).—  !.  Passing,  without 
continoance.  2.  Fleeting.  3.  Speedily  yaiiishing.  4.  Con- 
tinoing  a  short  time. 

TRANSLATION  (Latin,  łransUiłio).— The  art  of  remoying  or 
conyeying  from  one  place  to  another. 

TRANSLATION  OF  A  BISHOP.  — The  remoral  of  the 
bishop  of  one  see  to  another^  a  praetiee  which^  except  in  the  case 
of  promotion  to  archbishopńcs^  has  been  on  seyeral  occasions 
condemned  by  Church  councils. 

TRANSLATION  OF  A  FESTIYAL.— The  postponement  of 
the  obseryance  of  a  feast  to  Bome  futurę  day,  when  another 
festival  of  superior  rank  has  occurred  upon  the  day  of  its  ordi- 
nary  obseryance.  This  principle  is  fuUy  sanctioned  in  the  Latin 
Church,  and  is  constantly  put  into  praetiee  in  the  obserrance  of 
Saints'  days,  and  the  commemorations  of  the  saints. 

TRANSLATION  OF  RELICS.— The  solemn  remoral  of  the 
body,  or  portion  of  the  body,  of  a  saint  from  one  place  to  another. 
Such  translations  are  still  obsenred  by  the  Church  of  England ; 
e.ff.,  the  translation  of  tho  relics  of  St.  Edward  from  Wareham 
to  Shaftesbury  ( June  20th) ;  the  translation  of  St.  Martin,  Bishop 
of  Tours  (July  4th) ;  the  translation  of  St.  Swithin^s  remains 
(July  15th) ;  and  the  translation  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
(October  13th). 

TRANSLATION  TO  HEAYEN.— The  removal  of  a  person 
to  heaven  without  subjecting  him  to  death,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah. 

TRANSOM. —  1.  In  Ecclesiastical  architecture  a  horizontal 
muUion  or  crossbar  in  a  window.     2.  Also  a  lintel  over  a  door. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATE  (TO).— To  change  to  another  sub- 
stance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATED.— Changed  to  another  substance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATING.  —  Changing  to  another  sub- 
stance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.— 1.  A  change  of  substance.  2. 
In  Western  theology  tho  chango  effected  through  consecratioii, 
by  which  the  substance  of  tho  bread  and  winę  becomea  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATOR.— 1.  One  who  maintains  the  doc- 
trine  of  Transubstantiation.  2.  A  priest  of  the  Western 
Church. 

TRANS VERS  ALE. — ^A  mediaeyal  term,  current  abroad  for  a 
transept. 

TPAIIEZA  {TpawiKa}'—^  Greek  term  for  the  nave  of  a 
cliureli. 

TPAREZA  lEPA  (TpoTrc^a  lipa).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  the 
altar,  (2)  for  the  Credence,  and  for  (3)  the  act  of  communion. 

TRAPPINGS.— 1.  Ornaments.  2.  Dress.  3.  External  and 
superficial  decorations.  4.  Church  hangings  used  on  solemnities 
and  festivities  of  a  religious  character. 

TRAPPISTS.— A  branchof  the  old  Cistercian  order,  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century,  at  La  Trappe. 

TRAYERSES. — A  soyenteenth-century  term  for  the  hangings 
placed  at  the  ends  of  an  altar  to  protect  the  tapers  from  draught. 

TREASDRER. — The  keepor  of  the  treasures ;  e,g.,  the  muni- 
ments,  sacred  vessels,  relics,  and  valuables  of  a  church,  cathe- 
dral,  or  religious  house.  Anciently,  all  that  was  necessary  for 
Divine  seryice  was  provided  by  him,  and  his  dignity  and  posi- 
tion  were  recognized  and  defined  in  the  old  cathedral  statutes. 
In  order  he  usually  succeeded  the  chancellor,  and  had  a  stall 
appointed  to  himself.  This  dignity  has  been  commonly  pre- 
served  and  exercised  sińce  the  Reformation,  both  in  our  coUeges 
and  cathedrals. 

TREASURE-HOUSE.— 1.  A  house  or  building  where  trea- 
sures are  kept.  2.  That  part  of  a  religious  house  where  the 
treasurer  resides  and  exercises  his  oflSce. 

TREASURY. — That  part  of  the  buildings  adjoining  and  be- 
longing  to  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  muniments  and  treasures 
were  preserved,  and  near  or  in  which,  of  old,  the  treasurer  re- 
oided. 

TREE  OF  JESSE.— 5ee  Jbsse. 

TRELLIS-WORK. — A  structure  or  frame  of  cross-barred 
wood  or  stone  work,  sometimes  used  in  Ecclesiastical  architecture. 

TRENCHER. — ^A  wooden  plate,  anciently  used  in  monastic 
and  religious  houses. 

TRENCHER- CAP.— A  sąuare  cap,  such  as  is  used  by  choris* 
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ten  and  the  clergy,  as  weU  as  bj  all  members  of  oar  ancient 
aniTersities. 

THENDALLS.— ;?ec  Tsekdues. 

TBENDŁES. — Long  tfain  wax  candles^  twined  roimd  a  staff 
or  bali,  and  anwoimd  for  nse  in  chnrch  as  occasion  reqmrcd« 

TRENTALS  (French,  łrenłe).—An  office  for  ihe  dead  in  thc 
Latin  Chnrch,  con?isting  of  thirty  Masses  said  cm  thirty  dajs 
consecntirely. 

TRIBUNAL.  —  A  inediasTal  term  for  (1)  the  conrthouse  of  a 
monantery;  and  likewise  (2)  for  a  pulpity  elevated  lectem,  or  ambo. 

TRIBUNE.  —  1.  A  pew  in  an  elerated  position.  2.  A 
minstreFs  gallery.  S,  A  singing-Ioft  in  a  cathedral.  —  Ste 
Basilica. 

TBICANALE. — ^A  term  used  to  designate  the  sacred  vessols 
haring  three  feet,  which  Bishop  Andrewes  adopted  for  contain- 
ing  the  winę  and  water  nsed  in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 

TRICENNALIA. — A  term  signifyingtrent^. — See  Tbentals. 

TRIDENTINE  (from  Latin,  TrulenŁum).—l.  Of  or  belong- 
ing  tb  Trent.  2.  Relating  to  the  celebrated  Conndl  held  in  the 
city  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century.  3.  Having  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  Church  Unirersal  which  accepts  the  deerees  and 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

TRIENNIAL  VISITATION.-A  Yisitation  which  is  held 
once  in  three  years.  In  England  it  is  the  custom  to  hołd  epis- 
copal  Yisitations  at  such  an  interyal. 

TRIFORIUM  (Latin). — 1.  The  gallery  or  open  space  betwcen 
tho  yaulting  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles  of  a  church.  2.  The 
sccond  story  in  a  cathedral  or  coUegiate  church. 

TRIGINTALS  (Latin,  łriginia).—A.  Latinized  form  of  theold 
word  "  trentals." — See  Trentals. 

TPirONIA,  TA  (T/Diy(iv/a,  ra).— A  Greek  term  for  a  pattem 
of  triangles,  placod  on  the  aTi\apiov. 

TRIKERION. — ^A  three-branched  taper^  so  arranged  that  thc 
wicks  of  cach,  though  distinct,  blend  into  one  flame,  with  which 
tho  Oriental  bishops  sign  the  book  of  the  Gospels  during  certain 
seryices  of  the  Greek  Church. 

TPIKHPION  (Tp(»c/j/o(ov).— A  Greek  term  for  a  candlestick 
with  three  branches* 
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TRINE  IMMERSION.— The  dipping  a  subject  into  watcr 
three  times  at  Christian  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity, — a  practice  which  the  great  majorityof  Orieiital  Christiana 
regard  as  essential  to  the  TalidiW  of  the  rite.  It  ia  Tery  £rc- 
ąuently  practised  in  the  Church  of  England. 

TRINITARIANS.— An  order  for  fche  redemption  of  Christian 
eapfcive8,  founded  by  Robert  Rokesby  in  the  rniddle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.— Tho  OcŁavo  day  of  tlie  Feaat  of 
Pent«cost.  It  was  established  by  Pope  Beiiedicb  XI.,  A.D, 
1305,  to  bo  regarded  as  a  feast  in  honour  of  tho  adorablc  Myatcry 
of  the  Trinity.  It  was  not  gcncrally  obseryod  in  England  untit 
tbc  thirteenth  century. 

TRIPLE  CROWN.— See  Tiara. 

TRIPLET.— A  window  of  thrcc  lights.  Many  such  occur  in 
tbe  Firat-Pointed  style,  the  centro  light  bfing  usiwlly  longer  or 
morę  clerated  than  the  two  side-lights. — Sco  Window. 


TEIPTYCH.— A  (olding  picture  of  three  panels,  the  centro  of 
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włiich  contains  the  chief  subjecfc  represented,  flanked  by  two 
doors,  which  commonly  close  and  shut  up.  The  eicample  in  the 
accompanying  iUustration  is  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Welby  Pugin.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  First-Pointed  work  in 
canred  wood.  Herę  the  triptych  is  a  kind  of  cupboard,  with 
folding  doors,  containing  a  throned  figurę  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  crowned,  holding  her  Divine  Child  on  her  lap.  A  figurę 
of  St.  Peter  on  one  side,  and  of  St.  Paul  on  the  other,  is  painted 
on  the  inner  pancls  of  each  door.     {See  IUustration.) 

TRIQUETRAL. — ^A  seventeenth-century  term  for  a  censer 
with  three  feet,  used  by  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

TRISAGION  (THE).— The  Eastern  hymn,  which  commences 
"  Holy  God,  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal,  have  mercy 
upon  us/'    It  should  not  be  conf ounded  with  the  "  Ter  Sanctus.'' 

TRISANTIA.— A  mediaBval  term  for  (1)  a  cloister  j  or  (2)  a 
place  of  retreat  for  religious  persons  where  meditations  were 
madę. 

TRITHEISM  (Greek,  r/ocTc  and  focJę).— The  opinion  that  the 
Pather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  Gods. 

TRITHEIST.— One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  the  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead  are  three  distinct  and  independent  beings 
or  Gods. 

TPOnAI04>OP02  (Tpoira/o^(ł/)oc).— A  Greek  epithet  for  St. 
George  the  Martyr. 

TROPARION  (Greek,  rpoirapŁop). — The  generic  name  for  a 
short  hymn,  so  called  from  turning  to  the  ct/o/ióc,  on  which  it  is 
rhythmically  modelled. 

TROPERIUM. — A  volume  containing  the  tropes  or  sequences 
Used  in  the  seryices  of  the  Church. 

TROPES. — Tropes  or  sequeuces  are  verses  sung  before  the 
Holy  Gospel  in  the  Mass.  The  sequence  is  a  kind  of  prose, 
written  in  a  species  of  verse,  though  unfettered  by  any  recog- 
nized  laws  of  metre.  They  were  introduced  into  use  at  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century.     Four  only  are  f ound  in  the  Roman  Missal. 

TROPOLOGICAL.— 1.  Yaried  by  tropes.  2.  Changed  from 
the  original  import  of  the  words.  3.  The  mystical  application  of 
Scripture  to  the  particular  requirements  of  indiyiduals. 

TROPOLOG  Y  (Greek,  rpówoc  aud  Xoyoc).— A  rhetorical  modę 
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of  speech,  inclading  tropes,  or  change  f  rom  the  original  import 
of  the  word. 

TROTH  (Saxon,  łreołhe).—!.  Belief.     2.  Faith.     3.  Pidelity. 

TROTH.PLIGHT.— l.Betrothed.    2.  Espoused.  S.Affianced. 

TP0TAA02,  OB  TPOTAAA  {TpohWoc,  or  TpovWa).—A  Greek 
term  for  the  dome  of  a  church. 

TUDOR  FLOWER.— 5c6  Tudor  Rosb. 

TUDOR  ROSĘ. — ^A  conventional  representation  of  the  rose, 
found  in  Third-Pointed  architectural  work,  both  in  wood  and 
stone  carvings,  adopted  in  hononr  of  the  Tudors. 

TUDOR  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  —  The  Third- 
Pointed  or  Perpendicular  style. 

TUFF-TAFFETA.— A  kind  of  inferior  silk  used  in  church- 
hangings. 

TUNIC,  OE  TUNICK.— /See  Dalmatic. 
T\jmCLE.—8ee  Dalmatic. 

TITNICLE-BALL. — ^A  bali  of  crystal  to  which  tassels  were 
attached,  hanging  from  the  shoulders  of  mediaBval  dalmatics. 

TUNICLE-CHEST.  — A  chest  for  holding  the  tunic  and 
dalmatic,  differing  in  shape  from  those  chests  which  containcd 
the  copes  and  chasubles  of  a  sacristy. 

TTniKON  (Ti/TTiKoi;).— A  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  book  of  Rnbrics ; 
(2)  a  selection  from  the  Psalter ;  (3)  a  Sunday  seryice  in  the 
Oriental  Church. 

TURKACE.— A  turąuoise. 

TURKOISE.— &e  Tuequoise. 

*TURQUOISE. — ^A  Persian  gem  of  a  pcculiar  bluish-green 
colour,  the  finer  specimens  of  which  are  much  admired.  They 
were  very  generally  and  largely  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the 
adomment  of  every  species  of  sacred  vessel ;  e.g.j  the  chalice, 
ciborium,  altar-cross,  mitrę,  and  pastorał  staff. 

TUTELAR. — Having  the  guardianship  or  charge  of  protecting 
a  person  or  thing. 

TUTELAR  ANGEL.— A  guardian  angel. 
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TWELFTH-DAY.— 1.  The  feast  of  the  Epiphaiiy.  2.  Old 
Christmas-daj. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT.  — 1.  The  Eve  of  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany^  which  occurs  exactly  twelve  days  after  the  feast  of 
Christmas.     2.  Old  Christmas-night. 

TWELPTH.TIDB.— The  season  commencing  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas-day ;  Le.  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

TYMBAL.— A  kind  of  kettledrum. 

TYMPANUM. — 1.  A  term  to  designate  the  space  between 
the  lintel  of  a  door  and  the  arch  oyer  it.  2.  When  an  wrch.  U 
surmounted  by  a  gable-mouldiug^  or  rectangalar  hoodmoald^  the 
space  between  the  hoodmould  and  arch  is  so  called. 

TYPE  (Greek,  ritroc;  Latia,  Łypus), — 1.  Amark  of  something. 
2.  An  emblem.  8.  That  which  represents  something  else.  4.  A 
sign,  symbol,  or  figurę  of  something  to  come.  5.  A  canopy  over 
a  pulpit  sometimes  borę  this  name. 

TYPIC. — 1.  Emblematic.  2.  Figurative.  3.  Representing 
something  futurę  by  a  form,  model,  or  resemblance. 

TYPIOUM. — 1.  An  Eastem  book  of  rubrics.  2.  A  ooUection 
of  prayers.     3.  A  book  of  anthems. 

TYRIAN. — 1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  city  of  Tyre. 
2.  Of  a  purple  colour,  as  ^'  Tyrian  dye/^ 

TYTRE.—See  Tithe. 
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A  PODA  PAST  AT  Al  CrSpoTrapaaTaTai).  —  A 
Greek  term  for  those  who  ancicntly 'pre- 
tended  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
with  water. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  adj.  (Latin,  ttltra 
and  mordanus). — Being  beyond  the  moun- 
tains  or  Alps,  iu  respect  to  one  who  in 
speaking  purposely  adopts  the  term.  It 
was  yariously  applied  and  used  in  ancient 
times ;  but  now  it  is  morę  particularly  used 
in  respect  to  religious  subjeets.  Ultramontane  doctrines,  whcn 
spoken  of  by  those  north  of  the  Alps,  mean  the  extreme  views 
of  the  Pope^s  Diyine  rights  and  supremacy,  as  maintained  by  the 
most  consistent  and  able  opponents  of  the  Grallican  thcologians, 
and  by  tho  generał  Italian  theologians  and  canonists. 

ULTRAMONTANE.— 1.  A  foreigner.  2.  One  who  resides 
beyond  the  mountains. 

ULTRAMONTANISM.— Aterm  used  to  designate  that  theo- 
logical  school  amongst  Roman  Catholies  who  regard  the  Pope  as 
superior  to  a  General  Council. 

ULTRAQUIST. — ^A  term  of  reproach,  current  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  against  certain  persons  who  were  permitted  by  their 
Ecclesiastical  rulers,  in  opposition  to  Roman  custom,  to  com- 
municate  under  both  kinds  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

UMBRELLA  (Latin,  umbra). — 1.  A  shade,  guard,  or  screen, 
carried  in  the  hand  for  shcltering  the  person  from  tho  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  from  sun,  rain,  or  snów.  2.  An  Ecclesiastical  umbrella 
is  borne  over  bishops  and  priests  during  solemn  processions,  at 
Councils,  and  at  other  high  solemnities.  This  is  especially  the 
case  during  processions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

TMN02  CT)uvof).— Ahymn. 

UNBAPTIZED. — 1.  Those  who  havo  not  received  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Baptism.     2.  Those  who  are  not  Christians. 

UNBLOODY  SACRIFICE.— A  theological  term  to  designata 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar. 
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UNCANONIZE  (TO).— 1.  To  depriTe  of  canonical  authority. 
2.  To  redncc  from  the  rank^  dignitj,  and  position  of  a  saint. 

UNCHRISTENED.— Not  baptized. 

UNCHEISTIAN.— 1.  Contrary  to  tŁe  laws  of  Christianitr. 
2.  Infidel.  3.  Unconycrted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  4.  Un- 
erangelized. 

UNCHRISTIANIZE  (TO).— 1.  To  tura  from  the  Christian 
faith.     2.  To  cause  Christianity  to  be  repudiated. 

UNCIAL  (Latin,  nnclalis). — Of,  or  belonging  to,  or  denoting 
letters  of  a  large  size,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

UNCIAL  LETTERS.— S<?6  Uncial. 

UNCTION. — 1.  An  anointing.     2.  A  smearing  with  oil. 

UNCTION  OF  AN  ALTAR.— The  anointing  with  Holy  Oil 
of  the  five  crosses  of  an  altar-slab  by  the  bishop  who  consecrates 
it.  The  Latin  formuła  is  as  foUows  : — "  Consecretur  et  sanctifi- 
cetur  hoc  sepulchrum.  In  Nomine  Patria  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Saneti.  Pax  huic  domui.'^  This  rite  has  been  abolished  in  the 
Church  of  England  sińce  the  Ref  ormation,  at  which  period  it  was 
the  custom  rather  to  deseerate  than  to  consecrate  altars. 

UNCTION  OF  THE  CONFIRMED.  — The  anointing  with 
Holy  Oil  those  being  confirmed.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the 
formuła  runs  thus  : — ''  Signo  te  signo  crucis :  et  confirmo  te 
chrismate  salutis.  In  Nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Saneti. 
Amen.'^  In  the  Church  of  England  this  beautiful  and  expressive 
rite  was  abolished  at  the  Ref  ormation.  In  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  the  formuła  is  very  like  that  given  above ;  but  at  the 
present  day  no  unction  is  used. 

UNCTION  OF  A  PRIEST.  —  The  anointing  with  Holy 
Oil  a  person  being  promoted  to  the  priesthood.  This  rite  is 
peculiarly  Latin.  When  using  the  Holy  Oil,  the  bishop  who 
ordains  thus  prays :  — ''  Consecrare  et  sanctificare  digneris, 
Domine,  manus  istas  per  istam  unctionem,  et  nostram  benedic- 
tionem.  Amen.  Ut  qu8ecumque  benedixerint  benedicantur,  et 
ąuaecumoue  consecrayerint  consecrentur,  et  sanctificentur,  in 
Nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ  i.  Amen,^'  There  is  no  such 
consecration  in  the  Greek  form  for  bestowing  the  priesthood. 

UNCTION  OF  THE  SICK.— The  anointing  with  oil  sick 
persons  in  exlremi8,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  St. 
James  (St.  James  v.  14,  15),  and  the  practices  of  the  Church 
Universal. 
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UNDBRSONG.  — 1.  An  ancient  name  for  Terce.  2.  The 
chorus,  burden,  or  refrain  of  a  hymn  or  song. 

UNENDOWED.— 1 .  Not  endowed.  2.  Not  fumished  with 
funds. 

UNEPISCOPAL. — Not  episcopal.  Almost  all  Christian  sects 
and  modem  communities  have  no  bishops. 

UNERRING.— 1.  Committing  no  mistake.  2.  Infallible.  3. 
Incapable  of  error. 

UNEYANGELICAL.— Not  according  to  tho  Gospel. 

UNEXORCISED.— 1.  Not  cast  out  by  exorcism.  2.  Not 
exorcised. 

UNFROCKED. — 1.  Dirested  of  a  gown.  A  common  term 
for  the  suspension  or  degradation  of  an  Ecclesiastic. 

UNGOWN  (TO). — ^To  strip  oflfa  gown  froma  clergyman.— iSce 
Unfrocked, 

UNGUENT  (Latin,  tingiienłum). — Oil,  balsam^  or  ointment. 

UNGUENT  (HOLY).— Oil  blessed  for  use  in  the  Sacraments 
of  Holy  Church, 

TJNIAT. — A  member  of  the  Uniat  churches  of  the  East. 

UNIAT  CHURCHES.— Oriental  churches  in  almost  all  their 
characteristics,  like  those  in  communion  with  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  but  which  are  in  visible  union  with  the  See 
of  Romę. 

UNICULUS. — A  Iow  Latin  term  for  an  alms-box,  with  a 
perforated  cover. 

UNIFORMITY.— 1.  Agreement.  2.  Consistency.  3.  Same- 
ness.     4.  Consonance. 

UNIFORMITY  (ACTS  OF).— Those  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment  which  ratified  and  sanctioned  the  Reformed  Prayer-book  of 
1549,  and  its  subsequent  yersions  of  1552, 1559,  1604,  1629,  and 
1062;  e.g,,  1  Eliz.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II. 

UNIGENITUS  (Latin)  .—The  state  of  being  the  only-begotten. 
A  term  applied  to  our  Blessed  Lord  as  the  one  Eternal  Son  of 
His  Eternal  Father. 

UNIGENITUS  (THE  BULL).— The  Papai  Buli  directed  by 
Popo  element  XI.  (John  Francis  Albani)  against  the  Jesuits.    It 
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condemned  a  hundred  and  one  propositions  of  the  Jansenist 
QueBncl  in  1 713 ;  and  Benedict  XIII.  conyencd  a  Couiicil  at  Romę 
to  confirm  it  in  1725. 

UNINCARNATE.— Not  incarnate. 

UNION  (Latin^  unio  ;  Italian^  unione). — 1.  The  act  of  joining 
two  or  morę  things  into  one,  and  thos  forming  a  componnd  body 
or  a  mixtare.     2.  The  junction  or  coalition  of  things  united. 

UNION,  HYPOSTATIC  (THE).— A  technical  theological 
term  to  designate  the  union  of  our  Blessed  Lord^s  IKvine  and 
Humań  natures  in  one  person. 

UNISON  (Latin,  iinus  and  sonua). — 1.  In  musie  an  aoeord- 
ant  coincidence  of  sounds.  2.  Consonance  of  sounds  eqnal  in 
respect  to  acuteness  or  gravity.     3.  A  single  unraried  notę. 

UNITARIAN. — One  who  rejects  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  ascribing  Divinity  to  God  the  Father  only. 

UNITARIANISM.— The  doctrine  of  Unitarians. 

UNIYERSALISM.  —  An  opinion  current  amongst  certain 
persons  who  believe  that  all  men  will  be  sayed,  and  eyentually 
madę  happy  in  a  futurę  life. 

UNIYERSALIST.— One  who  holds  the  opinion  of  Unirer- 
salism. 

UNIYERSITY.— 1.  An  universal  school.  2.  A  city  or  town 
in  which  there  exists  an  assemblage  of  colleges  instituted  for  the 
education  of  youth  by  tutors,  and  where  degrees  in  Diyinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine  are  formally  and  legally  conferred. 

rnANAPETEIN  ('TTraySpciwy).  — A  Greek  term  signifying 
''  to  give  in  marriage.'' 

TFIANAPIA  (riravSpla).—A  Greek  term  for  matrimony. 

rnANAPOS  fTiraygpoc) — A  Greek  term  for  a  wife. 

rriANTH  ('T7rai;rij).— A  Greek  term  for  Candlemass-day,  or 
tho  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

rnEPETAOrHMENH  (rirBDEv\oyfifŁivn).—A  Greek  term  for 
"  pre-eminently  blessed,^'  a  title  given  by  Eastern  Catholics  to 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 

THHPĘTHS  CTirijplTłjc). — Ą  Greek  term  for  ą  subdeacon. 
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TITEPGON  ('Tvepi^ov) . — A  Greek  term  for  the  women's  gallery 
in  an  Eastern  Church. 

TnOBOAETS  ('Tiroj3oXc6c).— A  Greek  term  for  a  succentor. 

rnOAIAKONOS  ('Tiro8iaicovoc).— A  Greek  term  for  a  sub- 
deacon. 

rnOKAMISION  (r7roKafitaŁoy).—A  Greek  term  for  a  species 
of  cassock  wom  immediately  under  the  Oriental  alb. 

TnOMNHMATOrPA<l>02  ('Tiro/iyijiuaray^ałoc).  —  A  Greek 
term  for  the  secretary  of  the  College  of  Bisnops. 

Yn04>QNHTHS  (riroipu)v{rrvic)  .—A  Greek  term  for  a  suc- 
centor. 

T*  ASM  ATA,  TA  ('T^d<y/iara,  ra). — ^A  Greek  term  to  designate 
the  four  pieces  of  cloth  embroidered  with  the  Evangelistic 
symbols,  placed  on  the  corners  of  an  altar  before  the  KaraaapKa 
is  put  on. 

T<I>Q2I2  fT^wortę).— A  Greek  term  (1)  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  and  also  (2)  for  Holy-Cross  day. 

UBBS  BEATA  HIBRUSALBM.— The  firstwords  of  a  Latin 
hymn  for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  which  is  attributed  by  some 
oritics  to  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

URDALL. — See  Ubdell. 

URDELL.— An  old  English  form  of  the  word  "  ordeal." 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM. — These  terms  amongst  the  Israelites 
signify  *Mights  and  perfections.'^  They  are  believed  to  have 
been  connected  with  a  kind  of  breast-ornament  belonging  to  the 
high  priest, — ^by  consulting  which,  in  a  modę  now  unknown,  the 
Will  of  the  Most  High  was  madę  manifest  to  G^d's  chosen  people. 

URSULINES. — Nuns  of  an  order  founded  by,  or  at  all  events 
named  after,  St.  Ursula  of  Naples.  They  are  neither  purely  con- 
templatiye  nor  purely  active,  but  combine  some  of  the  duties  of 
each. 

USE. — 1.  The  form  of  external  worship  peculiar  to  any  par. 
ticular  church.  2.  The  Ritual  as  arranged  by  authority,  and  duły 
folio  wed  in  any  diocese  or  national  communion.  There  were  the 
use  of  Bangor,  the  use  of  York,  the  use  of  Durham,  the  use  of 
Jjincoln,  the  ipe  of  Heref ord,  and  the  ląse  of  Sarum  in  thę  ancient 
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Chnrch  of  Eugland.     AU  were  practically  abolished  in  the  six- 
teenth  century. 

USUEPATION  OF  A  BENEFICE.  —  A  usurpatiou  of  a 
Church  benefice  is  when  a  stranger^  who  has  no  right  to  do  so, 
presents  a  clerk,  who  is  thereupon  admitted  and  instituted. 
Anciently,  such  an  act  depriyed  the  legal  patron  of  his  adrow- 
son;  but  it  is  not  so  now^  as  no  nsurpation  can  displace  the 
estate  or  interest  of  the  patron,  nor  tum  it  to  a  merę  right ;  but 
the  tnie  patron  may  present  upon  the  next  ayoidance,  aa  if  no 
such  usurpation  had  occurred. 
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ACATION.— 1.  The  act  of  making  void. 
2.  In  law  courts,  the  period  between  the 
end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of 
another. 

YACATION  OF  A  BENEFICE 
(THE). — This  occurs  whon  a  benefice, 
whether  rectory,  vicarage,  or  perpetual 
curacy  is  madę  void  by  the  death,  resig- 
nation,  or  depriration  of  its  legal  holder. 

YACATION  OF  A  BISHOPRIC  (THE).— This  occurs 
when  a  bishopric  is  madę  void  by  the  death,  resignation,  or 
deprivation  of  its  legal  holder. 

YACCARIE.— iS^ef'  Yaccary. 

YACOART  (Latin,  vacca), — An  old  monastic  term  for  a  cow- 
house. 

YACHERY. — A  pen  or  enclosure  for  cows :  a  term  not  un- 
freąnently  found  in  monastic  inyentories  and  domestio  MSS. 

VADB  MECUM  (Latin,  ''  Go  with  me  '').—A  book  of  prayera 
which  a  person  carries  with  him  as  a  constant  companion. 

VANE. — 8ee  Wbathbb-cock. 

YANNEL. — 1.  An  old  English  term  for  afanon  or  napldn, 
used  sometimes  round  the  neck  instead  of  the  amice  [amictus), 
2..  Also  a  word  for  the  amice  itself. 

YARGE.— See  Yerge. 

YARGER.— fifee  Yeegbr. 

YAT. — A  cistem  or  vessel :  a  term  frequently  found  in  the 
Inventories  of  religious  houses. 

YAT  FOR  HOLY  WATER.— A  Holy  Water  vessel. 

YATICAN  (THE).— A  magnificent  palące  of  the  Pope^s  on 
the  Yatican  hill  at  Romę. 

YAULT. — 1.  A  continued  arch,  or  an  arched  roof.     2.  A  re- 
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Emitory  for  the  dead.     8.  In  arcliitecture,  yanlts  are  of  rarious 
nds, — circular,  pointed,  single^  double^  diagonal^  elliptical,  &c, 

VAULT  (TO).— 1.  To  arch.    2.  To  build  with  an  arch. 

VBIL, — ^A  covering. 

VEIL  FOR  A  BRIDE.— That  covermg  for  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  person  who  is  abont  to  be  married. 

VEIL  FOR  THE  CHALICE.— 1.  A  covering  of  silk  em- 
broidered,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  season^  nsed  for  placing  over 
the  chalice  and  paten  when  prepared  for  the  Christia;!  Sacrifice ; 
and  also  for  the  same  purpose  when  the  Sacrifice  is  completed- 
2.  The  "  white  linen  cloth  "  of  the  Church  of  England  Commn. 
nion-senrice  is  likewise  so  called. 

VEIL  FOR  FEMALES  BEING  CONFIRMED.  —  That 
coTering  for  the  head  and  shoulders  of  persons  about  to  be  con« 
firmed. 

YEIL  FOR  THE  TABERNACLE.— A  veil  or  curtain  of  silk, 
satin^  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  with  which  to  shiond  and 
enclose  the  tabemacle  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when  reserred 
in  the  Roman  Gatholic  Church.  It  is  conunonly  hnng  both 
before  the  doors  of  the  Tabemacle^  as  weU  as  at  the  sides.  Its 
use  most  probably  came  in  when  the  setting  up  of  tabemacles 
for  reseryation  became  generał. 

YEILING  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT.— A  term  to 
designate  the  carrying  out  of  the  following  rubric  in  the  Prayer- 
book  of  the  Church  of  England :  ''  When  all  have  communicated, 
the  minister  shall  return  to  the  Lord^s  Table,  and  reverently  place 
upon  it  what  remains  of  the  consecrated  elements,  covermg  the 
same  with  a  fair  linen  cloth." 

YENERABLE.— 1.  A  title  given  to  Bede.  2.  A  title  given 
to  archdeacons  in  the  Church  of  England. 

YENIA. — An  ancient  term  signifying  a  monastic  token  of 
reverence,  respect,  or  greeting,  with  which  strangers  and  digni« 
taries  were  received  on  yisiting  the  monastery. 

VENIAL  SIN. — ^A  sin  of  infirmity.  A  sin  of  an  inferior 
kind^  by  which  the  f aithful  are  not  excluded  from  the  grace  of 
God,  and  into  which  people  most  constantly  fali. 

YENI  CREATOR.— The  first  Latin  words  of  a  hymn  used  at 
Whitsuntide^  as  also  in  the  form  for  the  ordination  of  priests. 
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VENI  SANOTE  SPIRITUS.— The  first  Latin  words  of  a 
hjinn  used  at  Whitsuntide. 

YBNITE  ADOREMUS.— The  refrain  or  burden  of  the  hymn 
Adeste  Fidelesj  sang  at  Christmas-tide. 

YENITE  EXULTEMUS  DOMINO.— A  psalm  or  canticle 
sppointed  to  be  sung  in  the  Matins-seryice  of  the  Church  of 
England^  immediately  before  the  Psalms  of  the  day^  except  on 
Eaater-day,  and  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month^  when  the 
canticle  in  ąnestion  is  sung  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Psalms. 

VERDOUR. — 1.  An  old  English  word  signifying  hangings 
for  a  room^  on  which  are  represented  trees  and  flowers.  2.  An 
ftltar-hanging  powdered  with  green  leaires  and  flowers. 

YERGrE. — 1.  A  staff  of  wood  or  metale  surmounted  with  a 
flgure^  emblem^  or  device,  borne  before  a  bishop,  dean^  rector,  or 
Ticar  in  entering  or  leaving  chnrch,  and  on  other  pubUo  occa- 
sions.  Seyeral  example8  of  Terges  in  precious  metals^  of  the 
period  of  the  Restoration^  exist  in  chnrches  within  the  City  of 
London.  2.  A  rod  or  staff  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 
3.  The  stiok  or  wand  with  which  people  are  admitted  tenants^ 
by  holding  it  in  the  hand,  and  swearing  f ealiy  to  the  owner. 

YERGE-BOARD.- A  barge-board. 

YERGER. — 1.  An  officer  who^  on  pnbHc  occasions^  bears  the 
yerge  or  staff  of  office  before  a  bishop,  dean,  canon^  or  other 
dignitary  oc  Ecclesiastic.     2.  An  attendant  at  a  chnrch. 

YERNAOLE.— An  old  English  term  for  the  Vera  lem,  or 
tme  representation  of  our  Łord^s  Face  and  features  as  miracu- 
loosly  delineated  on  the  napkin  of  St.  Yeronica. 

YERNIKLE.- fifea  Ybbnaclb. 

YERONIOA.- /Se6  Vbbnactjb. 

VERSE  (Latin,  veT8UB). — 1.  In  poetry,  a  linę  consistingof  a 
certain  number  of  long  and  short  syllables.  2.  Poetry :  metrical 
langoage.  3.  A  short  diyision  of  any  composition,  particularly 
of  the  chapters  in  the  Scriptores.  4.  A  part  of  an  anthem  sung 
in  Divine  service  by  a  choir.  5.  A  short  sentence  said  in  the 
recitation  of  the  Hours,  to  which  there  is  a  suitable  response. 

YERSICLE,— A  little  verse- 

YERSICLES  (THE).— Brief  and  terse  exclamations,  com- 
monly  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  with  a  corresponding  re- 
sponse by  the  f aithful  to  each,  which  occnr  in  yarioos  seryices  of 
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ihe  Chnrch,  bnt  morę  especially  in  the  Matins  and  Erensong  of 
the  Chorch  of  England^  immediately  after  the  Apostles'  Crera. 

YERSION.— 1.  A  tuming.  2.  The  act  of  translation.  3.  The 
rendering  of  thoughts  or  ideas  in  one  langoage  into  words  of  a 
like  sigńification  in  another.  4.  A  term  applied  to  the  yarioos 
modem  translations  of  the  Bibie. 

VBRY  REYEREND.— A  title  given  by  custom  to  certain 
clergymen  in  priests'  orders,  who  hare  att^ned  to  positions  of 
dig^tj.  In  the  Chnrch  of  England  it  is  osually  reserved  for 
deans  and  proYOsts  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  chnrches.  In 
the  Anglo-rtoman  Communion  it  is  giyen  to  canons  of  cathe« 
drals^  to  certain  doctors  of  Diyinity^  and  others. 

YESIOA  PISOIS  (Latin,  UteraUy  ''  the  bladder  of  a  fish  '").— 
A  name  applied  by  certain  mediseyal  writers  to  a  pointed  ovaI 
figurę^  formed  by  two  eqiial  circles,  cutting  each  other  in-their 
centres,  which  is  a  common  form  given  to  the  aureole,  or  glory 
by  which  the  representations  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  of  our  Blessed  Łady  are  surrounded  in  the  paintings, 
scnlptures,  and  caryings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  have  seen 
in  the  use  of  this  form  or  symbol  a  reference  to  the  'I^Owę,  a 
word  containiQg  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of  our 
Lord,  Uf)<70vc  Xpi<TTOc,  &łov  Tioc  ^ufT-ńp,  This  form  is  that  in 
which  a  large  number  of  Ecclesiastical  seals  were  madę  in 
England  in  olden  times — ^a  form  not  lost  even  now. 

YESPERAL. — That  part  of  the  Antiphonarium  which  con- 
tains  the  proper  chants  for  yespers. 

YESPERALE.— See  Yespebal. 

YESPERS. — The  last  but  one  of  the  seven  canonical  hours. 

YBSPERTINE. — Pertaining  to  the.evening  when  yespers  are 
recited. 

YESSEL  FOR  HOLY  01L.  —  8ee  Ohrismatort  and  Oil- 

STOCK. 

YESSBLS  OF  THE  ALTAR.— The  chalice,  paten,  ciborium, 
and  monstrance. 

YESTMENT  (THE).— This  term  is  usually  applied  to  the 
Eucharistic  yestment,  i,e,  the  chasuble;  just  as  tiie  erpression 
''  the  Sacrament  ^'  is  madę  use  of  with  reference  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  altar.  When  so  applied,  however,  in  mediseyal 
times,  it  included  a  complete  Eucharistic  set  of  vestments— 
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chasuble^  arnice^  stole^  and  maniple^  as  tlie  f  oUowing  extract^  by 
no  means  singular  in  its  language^  suflSciently  proves : — ''  Item 
lego  eidem  Ecclesias  nnum  ve8timentwm  integrum  rubei  coloris 
melius  quod  habeo  de  panno  yelveto  aureo^  id  est  unam  casulam 
cum  II  dalmaticis^  iii  albis^  iii  amictis^  u  stolis^  iii  manipulifi^  n 
tonraillis  cum  toto  omamento  pro  altare/'  (From  Will  of  Thoi^^ 
Beauforta  Duke  of  Exeter,  ob.  1426. — ^Nichol^s  Boyal  Wiluf, 
1780.) 

YESTMENT-BOAED.— 1.  A  table  sometimes  placed  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  our  churches  in  ancient  times^  on  wbich  a  bisbop^s 
Yestments  were  placed  before  assuming  tbem^  and  after  taking 
them  off. 

« 

YESTMENTS.— Those  official  garments  wbicb  are  used  by 
the  clergy  in  Diyine  seryice.  In  reciting  the  Hours,  or  saying 
Matins  and  Eyensong^  the  clergy  wear  a  cassock^  a  surplice^  a 
hood-^  tippet  or  almuce;  and  in  some  places  a  stole.  At  Mass  the 
priest  celebrant  wears  a  cassock^  amice^  alb^  girdle^  stole^  maniple^ 
and  chasuble ;  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  wear  cassock^  arnice^ 
alb^  girdle^  stole  (for  the  deacon  only)^  maniple^  and  dalmatick. 
The  bishop  when  hepontificates  wears  cassock^  arnice^  alb^  girdle^ 
stole^  maniple^  dalmatick^  tunic^  chasuble^  mitre^  ring,  ańd  pas- 
torał staff.  At  solemn  yespers^  funerals^  and  in  processions^  the 
clergy  wear  a  cope.  In  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments^ 
a  cassock^  surplice^  and  stole  are  ordinarily  wom. 

VESTRY. — 1.  A  chamber  in  the  church  for  keeping  the  yest- 
ments of  the  clergy^  commonly  found  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  chancel^  so  as  to  allow  of  free  access  to  the  sanctuary.  2.  A 
meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  a  parish^  held  in  the  yestry^  and 
hence  so  called. 

YESTRY-HUTCH.— iSee  Hutch. 

YESTRY-PRESS.  —  A  cupboard  to  hołd  the  eucharistical 
and  other  yestments  belonging  to  a  church. 

YESTRY-TRTJNK.— A  box  originally  madę  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  hollowed^  in  order  to  cont^  the  ecclesiastical  yestments 
belonging  to  a  church. 

YESTURER.  — 1.  A  sacristan.  2.  A  sexton.  8.  Akeeper 
of  the  yestments.  4.  A  sub-treasurer  of  a  collegiate  church  or 
cathedral. 

VETHYM.— An  old  form  of  the  word  "  f athom  " ;  i.e.,  a 
measure  of  six  feet  in  length. 
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VEXILLA  REGIS.  —  The  firat  words  of  a  Latin  hymn,  com- 
posed  by  Yenaatins  FortnnatoB  (A.D.  630—609)  on  occasioii  of 
the  reception  of  certain  rdica  by  St.  Gregory  of  Toure  and  St. 
Rad^und,  pńor  to  the  conflecration  ot  a  new  chnrch  at  Tonre. 
It  ia  Btrictiy  a  procosaional  hymn,  but  waa  afterwarda  adapted 
for  nse  in  the  Western  Chnroh  Aańug  Paetdon-tide,  and  i» 
now,  in  our  English  Tersion,  commonly  used  in  the  Cbnrch  of 
England. 

YESILLUM.— A  flag  or  pennon  of  silk  or  linen,  attached  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  bi8łtop'8  pastorał  staff  by  a  cori  This 
pennon  is  then  folded  roond  the  staff  in 
ąnestion,  so  aa  to  aToid  the  inoonTenienoe 
whićh  might  ariae  from  the  moistore  of  the 
hand  staining  the  metai  of  which  the  staff 
is  madę.  mejiy  ezamples  of  the  Texillam 
ara  represented  in  illominated  MSB.j  and 
aome  are  to  be  fotind  both  on' memoriał 
brasses  and  on  incised  slabs.  {Bee  Hlos- 
tration.) 

YIANAGIUM.— A  term  freqafintlyfoand 
in  Dugdale's  Monaeticon  to  designate  the 
payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  winę  in 
ueu  of  rent  to  the  chief  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

YIATICUM  (Latin).— 1.  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  giying  of  the  Holy  Enchanst 
to  the  dying.  2.  The  Holy  Eucharist  when 
giyen  to  the  dying, 

VIOAR    (Latin,   eicanue).  —  One  who 
■>*>i,iiii>  supplies  the  place  of  another.     Anciently, 

**"""'""  when  a  chnrch  was   appropriated  to  any  of 

the  religions  honsos,  the  monks  supplied  the  cure  by  one  of  their 
own  brotherhood,  and  received  the  revennee  o£  the  cnorch  to  their 
own  use.  Afterwarda,  in  almost  all  appropriated  chnrclies,  it 
became  customary  that  they  shonld  be  suppHed  by  a  bocoIm"  derk, 
and  not  a  member  of  their  own  honse  j  from  which  fact  and  du^ 
he  receired  the  name  of  •oicariiu,  as  it  were  lAcem,  gerea*,  supply- 
ing  the  place  of  the  reliffions  society )  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  Ticar  about  a  thitd  ptnrt  of  the  tithes — bence  and  still 
called  the  Ticarial  or  smali  tithes — ^was  set  apart,  the  rest  of  the 
tithes  being  reserred  to  the  use  of  those  bouses  which,  for  a 
similar  reoson,  were  called  the  rectorial  or  great  tithes.  After 
the  religiouB  houses  were  dissolted,  the  king  became  possesaed 
of  that  share  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries,  who  granted 
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them  to  diyers  persona^  now  termed  lay  impropriators^  to  whom 
ordinarilj  belong  tlie  włiole  of  the  great  tithes. 

YIOAR-APOSTOLIC  — This  term  is  used  to  designate  a 
bishop  who  possesses  no  diocese^  but  wlio  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  a  certain  appointed  district  by  direct  authority  of  the  Pope. 
Sach  haye  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  in  yirious  parts  of 
the  Łatin  communion.  There  were  yicars-apostolic  in  France^ 
Spain^  and  Italy  in  tbe  seyenth  and  eighth  centnries^  and  officers 
possessing  sinular  powers  haye  been  appointed  by  Romę  in 
different  countries  ever  sińce.  In  England,  Dr.  William  Bishop 
was  consecrated  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  on  Jnne  4, 
1628.  In  1688  Pope  Innocent  XI.  created  four  districts^ — ^the 
London^  Midland^  Northern,  and  Western.  To  these,  four  morę— 
the  Eastem,  the  Welsh,  Łancashire,  and  Yorkshire^— were  added 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  July  80,  1840.  In  place  of  these  a  new 
hierarchy  was  set  up  in  England  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1850. 

VICAR.AP0ST0LI0  OP  THE  NORTH  POLE.— A  priest 
of  the  Roman  communion  possessing  certain  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  Iceland,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

VICAR-0HORAL. — 1.  A  minor  canon  attached  to  a  cathe- 
dral  or  coUegiate  church»  2.  A  layman  appointed  to  assist  in 
chanting  Diyine  seryice  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 

YICAR-EPISCOPAL.  —  An  office  corresponding  in  some 
pai*ticulai*s  to  the  English  archdeacon,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek 
*^  Chorepiscopus.^' 

VICAR-GENERAL. — ^An  officer  under  a  bishop  haying  cogni- 
sance  of  spiritual  matters,  such  as  correction  of  manners  and  the 
l[ke>  as  the  Offieial  Principal  has  jurisdiction  of  temporal  matters ; 
e.  g,  of  wills  and  administrations ;  and  both  of  these  offices  are 
ordinarily  united  under  the  name  of  Chancellor. 

VIOAR  OF  CHRIST.  —  A  term  by  which  Roman  Catholics 
sometimes  designate  the  Pope  or  Patriarch  of  the  Łatin 
Ghurehes* 

VICAR  OF  PETER.— A  term  by  which  the  Pope  or  Bishop 
of  Romę  is  sometimes  designated. 

VIOAR  OF  THE  HOLY  SEE.  — An  officer  who  has  been 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  exercise  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction  in  certain  dioceses.  His  functions  and 
duties  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Yicar-apostolic; 

— See  YlCAB-APOSTOLIC. 
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YICARAGB.— See  Vicaeagi-hou8«. 

VIC ARAGE-HOUSB.— The  official  house  of  residence  for  the 
yicar  of  a  parish. 

YICABIAŁ. — ^Pertaiiiing  or  belonging  to  a  yicar. 

YICARIAL  TITHES.  —  The  lesser  tithes  belonging  to  a 
benefice. — See  Tithi. 

yiCARIATE. — Haring  delegated  power  aa  a  vicar. 

YICARS'  COLLEGE.  —  The  houae  of  residence  of  those 
members  of  a  cathedral  Corporation  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
chapter.  Ancientlj  sach  a  bnilding  appears  to  haye  been  attached 
to  most  of  onr  cathedrals. 

YICARSHIP.— The  office  of  a  yicar. 

YICE-CHANCELLOR.— The  officer  chief  in  authority  of  au 
uniyersity  j  usnally  one  of  the  heads  of  the  coUeges^  who  is  selected 
from  time  to  time  to  manage  the  goyemment  of  the  same  in  the 
absence  of  the  chancellor. 

YICE-DEAN. — ^An  officer  appointed  by  the  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral^ or  in  some  cases  by  the  dean  alone^  to  act  as  the  depnty  of 
the  latter.  In  other  cases  he  is  elected  by  the  residentiaries. 
He  acts  as  the  locum  ienens  of  the  dean^  ana  commonly  occapies 
the  chief  north-westernmost  stall  on  the  cantoris  side.  In  some 
Italian  and  Spanish  f onndations  he  is  termed  "  prefect  of  the 
choir.'' 

yiCE-LEGATE.— An  officer  of  the  conrt  of  Romę,  who  acts 
as  spiritual  and  temporal  goyemor  in  certain  cities  where  no  legate 
or  Cardinal  resides. 

VICE-RECTOR.  —  Thp  second  in  authority  to  the  rector, 
goyemor,  master,  or  ruler  of  a  college. 

VICE-SACRISTAN. — ^A  sacristan  of  inferior  rank  and  posi- 
tion,  who  acts  during  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  sacristan. 

YIDAME  (Latin,  vice  dondnua).  —  In  Prench  fendal  jurispru- 
dence,  (1)  The  steward  of  a  bishop  not  unfreąuently  was  całled 
by  this  name ;  as  also  (2)  the  proyost  or  collector  of  episoopal 
and  capitular  rents ;  (3)  likewise  the  heir  of  the  f  oiinder  of  a 
religious  house. 

YIDUITY  (Latin,  mduiłas). —Widowhood. 

YIGIL  (Latin,  vigilia;  French,  mgite).—l.  Watch.    2.  Deyo- 
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tions  performed  in  tłie  costomair  Hoiirs  of  rest  or  sleep.  8.  A 
fast  obsenred  on  the  day  preceoing  a  holiday.  4.  The  eyening 
or  eve  before  any  fast,  anciently  obsenred  by  public  watcłung, 
prayer,  and  meditation  on  sacre^  things. 

VIGIL  OP  LIGHTS.  —  An  old  English  term  to  designate 
"  Candlemas-eve/^ 

YIGILI-^  MORTUORUM.— 1.  Watches  for  the  dead.  2. 
WatchiDg  by  rule,  with  prayers  and  intercessions,  beside  the  body 
of  a  departed  Christian  after  death  and  before  burial. 

VI  LAICA  REMOYENDA.  —  A  writ  which  Hes  where  a 
derk  intrudes  into  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  holds  the  same 
with  a  strong  hand  and  bv  the  great  power  of  the  hiity.  By 
this  writ  the  sherifF  is  enjomed  to  remove  by  f orce  and  to  arrest 
and  imprison  any  persons  who  make  a  resistance.  The  writ  is 
retnrnable  into  the  Queen^s  Bench,  where  the  oflfenders  are 
punished,  and  restitution  granted  to  the  sufiferer. 

^^yiOLENT  HANDS/'  — A  phrase  in  the  rubric  of  the 
English  seryice  of  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  which  declares  that 
those  who  haye  laid  yiolent  hands  upon  themselyes  are  not  to  be 
admitted  to  Christian  burial. 

YIRGA.— A  yirge. 

yiRGATORES.  —  Serjeants  at  mace ;  i.  e.  h&areru  of  the 
official  mace  before  official  persons,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
ciyil. 

YIRGE. — 1.  A  name  for  that  portion  of  a  pillar  between  the 
capital  and  base.     2.  A  rod  or  staff  of  office. 

YIRGIPER.— A  yerger  who  beara  a  stafiE  of  office. 

YIBGIN  CHIMES.— 1.  The  first  chimes  rang  after  twelye  of 
the  clock  on  Christmas-eye.  2.  The  first  chimes  rung  on  a  peal 
of  bells  newly  blessed  or  consecrated. 

yiRGIN  MARY.— Out  Blessed  Lady,  dau^hter  of  St.  Joa- 
chim and  St.  Annę,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  God  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Sayiour  and  Redeemer  of  mankind.  In  Christian  art 
no  subject  has  been  morę  popular  with  painters  than  representa- 
tions  of  Mary.  Her  features  are  usually  copied  from  the  written 
description  of  her  by  Epiphanius.  She  is  commonly  depicted  in 
a  blue  mantle,  with  a  white  yeil  for  the  head.  There  is  a  repre- 
sentation  of  her — though,  as  some  declai-e,  of  an  ordinary  orante 
— ^in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes.     She  is  yeiled,  and  her  Holy 
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Child  Jesns  stands  near  her.  In  the  seyenih  oentary  she  is  re- 
presented  as  a  queen^  crowned.  This  is  the  case  both  in  the  EasŁ 
and  West^  and  testifies  to  the  digniiy  and  position  anciently 
granted  her  by  all  Christians  at  that  period.  She  is  styled 
"  Qaeen  of  Angels,"  "  Qneen  of  Martyrs/^  "  Qaeen  of  Prophets/' 
in  the  deyotions  of  the  later  Roman  Church — epithets  borrowed 
in  many  cases  from  St.  Ephrem  and  other  Orientals.  and  in 
others  4m  medi»val  saints  md  Christian  writers. 

YIRGO  YIRGINUM.— A  devotional  tiUe  in  the  Latin  Church 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

YIETUES.— fifee  Anoels  (Ninb  Obmes  op). 

yiKTUES  (THE  POUR  CARDINAL).— Pnidencse,  Justice, 
Fortitude^  and  Temperance. 

YIRTUES  (THE  THREB  THE0L06ICAL).— Faith,Hope, 

and  Charity. 

YiaE.—8ee  Ytsk. 

YISITATION.  —  The  authoritative  inspection  of  a  parish 
church^  rural  deanery^  archdeaconry^  diocese^  or  province  by  the 
legał  and  recomized  yisitori  An  archdeacon^s  yisitation  is  an« 
nual^  a  bishop^s  triennial ;  a  roral  dean^s  is  at  lesser  interyals. 

^  YISITATION  B.  V.  M.— A  festival  observed  in  the  Western 
Ctnrch  on  July  2nd.  It  commemorates  the  Yisit  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  her  cousin  St.  EUzabeth  immediately  after  the 
annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesns  Christ.  This  feast  was  insti- 
tuted  by  Pope  Urban  VI.  A.D.  1389,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Basie  forty  years  afterwards. 

YISITATION  (ORDER  OP  THE).— A  congregation  of  reU- 
gions  women  f  ounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tory  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales.  This  community  was  instituted  to 
receire  women,  who,  by  reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmities, 
were  debarred  from  entering  other  orders. 

YISITATORIAL  AUTHORITT.— That  legitimate  anthorily 
possessed  by  the  visitor  of  a  corporate  body  or  ecclesiaBticał 
society. 

YISITOR. — ^An  inspector  of  bodies  politic,  ecclesiastical,  oi* 
civil.  With  respect  to  ordinary  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the 
bishop  is  their  yisitoi*,  so  constituted  by  the  canon  law.  The 
archbishop  is  the  snpreme  ecclesiastical  yisitor  in  his  proyince; 
he  hath  no  superior.  The  bishops  are  yisitors  in  their  seyeral 
dioceses  of  all  deans  and  chapters,  parsons,  yicars,  and  all  spiri- 
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tual  corporations.  Yisitors  of  colleges  and  other  eleemosynary 
corporations  are  generally  independent  of  the  diocesan^  being 
eztra-diocesan. 

YITTM.—See  Mitbe. 

yOCAL  PRAYEK.  —  1.  Prayer  which  is  uttered  by  the 
Voice  in  contradistinction  to  mental  prayer.  2.  Prayer  wmcli  is 
said  aloud.     3.  Public  prayer. 

YOCATION-  (Latin,  vocaUo).  —  1.  Amongst  theolorians  a 
special  calling  by  the  Will  of  God ;  (2)  also  the  bestowal  of  God's 
special  or  distinguishing  gi*ace  apon  a  person  or  community^  by 
which  that  person  or  community  is  put  into  the  way  of  salration. 

VOICB-TUBB.— A  tunnel  or  tubę  plaoed  in  the  walls  of  the 
choir^  by  which  means^  as  some  assert^  the  faithful  kneeling  in 
the  naye  could  communicate  with  the  .clergy  seated  in  the  church 
staUs. 

yOID.— 1.  Not  occupied.     2.  Clear.     8.  Pree. 

VOID  BENEFICE.— 1.  A  benefice  which  is  vacant.  2.  A 
benefice  yoid  by  the  death^  resignation^  or  depriyation  of  its 
legał  incumbent. 

VOLO. — The  Latin  term  for  "  I  will  ^' ;  an  ancient  response 
in  the  seryices  for  Christian  baptism  and  marriage. 

VOLO-ER. — The  priest  who  administered  baptism  was  some- 
times  so  called. 

YOLTJNTARY. — ^A  piece  of  musie  played  upon  the  organ  at 
certain  portions  of  the  seryice  in  the  Church  of  England;  e.  g., 
bef ore  and  afber  the  Lessons^  at  the  Magnificat,  or  bef ore  or  after 
8ervice ;  so  called  because  the  selection  of  the  musie  is  madę  by 
the  organist. 

YGLUNTARY  JURISDICTION.— A  term  to  describe  and 
define  that  jurisdiction  which  is  exercised  in  questions  which 
require  no  judicial  proceedings  j  e.  g.,  in  the  granting  probate  of 
wills  and  letters  of  administration. 

YOUSSOIK. —  The  Wedge-shaped  stones  or  other  DMiteriala 
with  which  an  arch  is  constTucted^  the  upper  oi*  central  one  being 
termed  the  keystone. 

YGUSSURE.  — A  Pi^ench  term,  not  unjfreąuently  found  in 
English  MSS.,  signifying  a  yault. 

V  UŁGAE.— That  which  is  commoi^- 
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VULGAR  TONGUE.— The  ordinary  conunon  language  of  the 
people  of  any  country.  This  *'  plirase ''  yulgar  tongne  occnrs  in 
two  or  three  of  the  rabrics  and  ezhortations  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  e,  g.,  in  the  services  for  baptism. 

YULGATB. — ^An  ancient  tranalation  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres, 
asserted  by  competent  authorities  to  haye  been  taken  from  the 
Hebrew  about  the  latter  end  of  the  f  onrth  centnry  and  the  begm* 
ning  of  the  fifth^  which  the  Tridentine  Council  authorized  as  the 
oniy  true  and  legitimate  yersion^  and  which  the  Ifopes  Sixti]s  Y. 
(Felix  Peretti)  and  Clement  YIII.  (Hippolitns  Aldrobandini)  took 
great  pains  to  have  pubHshed  correctly.  The  first  edition  wh& 
issned  in  1590 ;  but^  upon  examination,  it  was  foond  imperfect; 
and  therefore,  in  1592 — the  first  year  of  Pope  Clemenfs  reign — 
another  edition  was  published^  włuch  is  regu^ed  as  the  model  of 
all  that  have  sińce  been  pubUshed.  This  edition  the  Boman 
Catholic  authorities  hołd  to  be  authentic  and  authoritatire^  and 
agreeable  to  the  determination  and  mind  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
communion. 

VYSB. — An  old  English  term  for  a  screw:  hence^  a  spiral 
staircase^  the  steps  of  which  wind  round  a  perpendicular  shaft 
or  pillar  called  a  swiyel. 
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AFER-BREAD.— Unleayened  bread,  madę 
thin^  and  in  the  form  of  i!oand  wafers^ 
nsed  for  the  Holy  Encharist.  In  the 
Church  of  England  such  wafers  haye  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christi- 
anity^  and  are  still  not  uncommonly  nsed. 
But  the  rubric  of  onr  present  Prayer- 
book  maintains  that  the  best  and  purest 
wheaten  bread  that  may  be  conyeniently 
gotten  will  suffice. — 8ee  Altab-brbad. 

WAFER  (Danish^  vaffeJ), — ^Athincakeof  bread  or  paste^  com- 
monly  madę  nnleayened. 

WAITS.— Aneiently,  these  were  minstrels  or  musical  watch- 
men  who  sounded  the  watch  at  night;  They  haye  now  degene- 
rated  into  itinerant  musicians^  who  giye  notice  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas. 

WAKE. — 1.  The  annual  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of 
a  church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all  night.  2.  Thewatching 
by  a  dead  body  prior  to  burial,  and  offering  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  soul. 

WALLET. — ^A  bag  for  carrying  the  necessaries  for  a joumey. 
This  anciently  always  f ormed  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Christian 
pilgrim. 

WALL-PLATE. — A  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally  on  the 
top  of  a  wali,  on  which  joists  rest. 

WARDEN. — 1.  The  head  of  a  college,  community,  or  alms- 
houso';  as  also  sometimes  the  head  of  a  religious  congregation. 
2.  A  keeper.     8.  A  guardian. 

WARDERSHIP.— The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  warder. 

WATER-DRAIl?.— That  hole  or  drain  for  water,  which  is 
found  both  in  a  font  for  carrying  ofE  the  water  when  used;  and  in 
8/  piscina,  into  which  latter  the  water  with  which  the  priest  washes 
his  hands  is  poured  away ;  as  also  the  second  ablutions  of  the 
sacred  yessels  after  haying  been  rinsed  and  cleansed  by  the 
celebrant  upon  the  ofifering  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 
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WATBR-S APPHIRE.— lolite  j  a  kind  o£  blae  ppeciona  atone, 
naed  in  Ecciesiastical  omaments. 

WAS.  CANDLE.— A  candle  madę  of  wax.—8e6  Tapeb. 

WAYSIDE  CROSS.— A  cross  erected  on  the  public  way, 
eitber  to  commemorate  sonie  remarkable  erent,  to  indionte 
the  boundaiy  of  an  estate,  to  designate  a  cnstomary  stotion 
for  a  public  religions  aervjce,  or  the  temporary  reeting-place 
of  the  corpse  on  a  royal  or  noble  faneral,  op  to  mark  tha 
confinee  of  a  dioceean,  monafitic,  or  parochial  boondary.  An- 
ciently,  in  England,  as  abroad  in  the  preaent  day,  wayaide 
crosses  were  abnndant,  and  reminded  the  faithful  of  the  duty  of 
prayer.  But  thoueaods  have  perished,  yet  the  remains  of  those 
which  once  existed  are  eomewhat  numerouB,  and  examp1es  may 
be  f ound  in  erery  diocese.  They  were  often  of  atone,  standing  on 
Bt«pB^  though  no  doubt  wooden  wayaide  crosses  were  £reqnently 
set  np.  Stone  croseeB  partook  of  the  distinct  architectmal  feo- 
tnres  of  the  age  and  time  in  which  they  were  erected,  A  figurę 
of  oor  Lord  was  no  donbt  attached  to  the  cfobs  j  and  sometuoM 
on  the  back  of  it  our  Lady  and  the  Piyine  Głuld  were  likewise 
represented,  Prayers,  legenda,  sentencee  from  Scriptnrej  or  diort 
inrocationsj  were  aleo  aet  f orth  for  edification, 

WBATHBRCOCK.  — 1.  A  weather.vane,  on  which  is  the 
metal  or  wooden  repreaentation  of  a  cock,  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
flpire,  which  Tanę  tums  by  the  force  and  mrection  of  the  wind. 

WEEK-DAT. — ^Any  day  ot  the  week  except  Sunday. 

WEEPERS  (Latin,  %eRte«).— One  of  the  order  of  penitenta 
in  the  earty  Chnrch. 
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WELL  (Saion,  well;  Daniah,  wellen).—!.  A  receptacle  for 
watert    2.  A  spring.    3.  A  cylin^cal  hole,  madę  perpendictdarly 
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into  the  ground^  to  such  a  depth  as  to  reach  water,  walled  round 
with  stone  or  brick  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  in,  The  most 
oncient  examples  of  Chnstian  baptismal  wells.are  to  be  seen  in 
the  catacombs.  That  in  the  accompanyiiig  engraying  is  from 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla  at  Borne  j  and  no  doubt  those 
which,  often  f ound  in  crypts,  are  still  nsed  in  connection  with 
cathedrals  and  other  churches^  were  originaJDh^  madę  for  the 
purposes  of  supplying  the  baptismal  font.  The  older  Welsh 
chnrches^  as  well  as  seyeral  m  Somersetshire  and  Cornwall^  haye 
wells.  St.  Winefrid^s  in  North  Wales,  St.  Keyne^s  in  Oomwall, 
8t.  Aldhekn^s  at  Shepton  Mallet^  amongst  others^  are  well 
known.  Some  of  these  are  believed  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century .  Many  possess  healing  properties^  and  the  sacred  waters 
are  often  sought  after  by  the  sick  and  sufEering.  Thronghont  all 
Christendom  such  wells  exist^  and  rules  conceming  them  haye 
been  madę  from  time  to  time  by  canonical  decrees^  because  of 
abuses  which  arose  in  past  ages. 

WBSLEYAN.  —  A  person  who  belongs  to  the  sect  of  Ar« 
minian  Methodists  founded  by  John  Wesley. 

WBSLEYANISM.  —  The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Wesleyans. 

WHEEL  OF  BELLS.— An  instrument  consisting  of  a  broad 
wooden  wheel,  to  which  from  eight  to  twelye  silyer  bells  are 
affixed^  rung  by  a  ropę  at  the  eleyation  of  the  Host  in  certain 
f oreign  churches^  remarkable  examples  of  which  exist  at  Manresa 
and  Gerona.  The  f  ormer^  placed  against  the  wali  of  the  choir-aisle^ 
is  contained  in  an  ornamental  eight-sided  wooden  case  with 
Gothio  sonnd-holes ;  the  latter^  hnng  against  the  north  wall^  is 
all  of  wood,  its  frame  being  corbelled  out  from  the  wali. 

WHITSUN  FARTEINGS.—See  Pbntbcostales. 

WHOSOEYER  PSALM.— A  local  term,  current  in  parts  of 
England  for  that  creed  commonly  called  the  Greed  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius. 

WILLOW-SUNDAY.— A  term  used  to  designate  Palm-Sun- 
day  in  some  parts  of  England ;  so  called  because  boughs  of  the 
willow-tree  are  used  instead  of  palms. 

WIMPLE  (German,  yrimpel). — 1.  A  hood  or  yeil.  2.  Ayeil 
of  white  linen  bound  round  the  forehead,  and  coyering  the  necks 
of  nuns. 

WINDING-SHEET.— A  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 
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WINDOW. — An  opening  in  a  wali  by  which  to  admit  li^Lt. 
In  Medifevsl  Church  architecture  windowa  TBry  most  materially 
in  the  different  stylos.  In  Saxon  Clinrch  architecture  they  are 
generally  smal),  and  usnally  single,  escept  in  church  towera  and 
placea  where  glazing  was  not  reqair©i.  In  the  Norman  or 
BomaneBqne  work  they  are  commonly  headed  with  a  eemicircle, 
ańd  occaaionally  are  double,  dirided  by  a  Bhaft  or  smali  pier. 
Occasionally,  as  at  Lamboume,  Berks,  they  are  circnlar.  In  the 
Firat-Pointed  style,  the  proportions  of  a  window  yarygreatly; 
but  most  are  usually  long  and  narrow,  in  shape  like  a  lancet,  and 
hence  are  so  called.     Sometimes,  in  the  later  work  of  thia  style. 
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they  are  combined  in  groapB  of  two,  three,  &Yg,  and  ecTen  ligbłs, 
divided  by  Bhafts  or  mullions,  in  which  case  they  are  generally 
contained  uuder  a  large  arch.  An  admirable  and  graceftil 
ezample  of  a  tbree-light  Firat-Pointed  window,  with  a  string- 
course  oTer  the  head,  is  giren  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
from  the  churcb  of  Warmington,  Northamptonshire, — a  window 
put  in  about  the  year  1240,  of  verygraceful  and  strikiog  pro- 
portions.  [See  lUustration,  Fig.  i.)  Windows  of  this  style, otten 
quite  płain  in  the  extenor,  are  decorated  in  the  inside  by  smali 
ehaf  ta  of  Purbeck  or  other  marble,  with  carred  baaea  and  capitalB. 
In  late  ezamples  the  head  ia  cusped.   FiTe  early  ezamplea  of  this 


style  may  be  seen  on  the  nortli  Bidę  of  the  clioir  of  Thame  Churchj 
OxfordBiure.  In  the  Second-Pointed  style  the  windowa  are  con- 
eiderably  enlarged  and  dirided  by  mollionB  into  separate  lights 
£Ued  with  tracery.  The  eiample  of  this  style,  giTon  in  the 
accompanying  woodcat,  circa  1320,  is  from  the  south  aisle  of 
Thame  Chnrchj  immediately  east  of  the  southem  porch.  It  is  a 
three-Ught  window,  with  gracefnl  geometrical  tracery  in  the 
headj  possibly  deaigned  for  the  special  representation  of  parti- 
cular  aabjecte  in  etained  glass,     (See  lUustration,  Fig.  2.)     In 
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the  Third-Pointed  style,  the  tracery  consisted  mainly  of  per- 
pendicular  mullions,  crossed  by  horizontal  transoms.  Of  these 
there  are  good  and  fine  specimens  in  the  north  and  south  tran- 
septs  of  Thame  Church.  The  example — an  early  one,  about  A.D. 
1386 — of  this  style,  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  is  from  one 
of  the  side  windows  of  New  College  Chapel,  of  four  lights,  the 
tracery  of  which  is  bold  and  eflfective,  while  the  heads  of  each 
of  the  chief  hghts,  as  well  as  those  smaller  ones  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  window,  are  cusped.     (See  Illustration,  Fig.  3.) 
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Tbere  is  a  pecoliar  kind  of  window,  wliidi  lias  heean  termed  a 
"low-eide  window^^'  fonnd  in  chancek  {8ee  Łow  Sma-WDiDOw) ; 
and  another^  circalar  in  shape^  known  as  a  roee  window  or  a 
catherine-wheel  window.  Emmples  of  almosŁ  all  kinds  are 
witihin  easy  reach  of  any  inqairer  in  any  part  ol  England. 

WORDS  OF  INSTITU TION. — Those  woids  wWch  were 
nsed  by  onr  Blessed  Savionr  when  He  institated  the  Bleased 
Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood, — the  essential  parts  of  włiich 
are  commonly  held  to  be  ''  This  is  My  Body,"  and  **  This  is  My 
Blood  of  the  New  Testament,''  words  fonnd  in  all  the  ancient 
Łitnrgies. 

WORKS  OF  CORPORAL  MERCT.— The  corpond  worka  of 
mercy  are: — (1)  To  feed  the  hnngry ;  (2)  to  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty ;  (3)  to  clothe  the  naked ;  (4)  to  yisit  and  ransom  the  cap- 
tiyes ;  (5)  to  shelter  the  harbonrless ;  (6)  to  \risit  the  sick ;  (7) 
to  bnry  tiie  dead. 

WORKS  OF  SPIRITUAL  MERCY.— The  spiritnal  works 
of  mercy  are : — (1)  To  correct  the  sinner ;  (2)  to  instmct  the 
ignorant ;  (3)  to  connsel  the  donbtfnl ;  (4)  to  comf ort  the  sorrow- 
fcl;  (5)  to  bear  wrongs  patiently;  (6)  to  forgive  all  injmies; 
(7)  to  pray  both  for  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

WORSHIP.  —  The  act  of  paying  Divine  hononrs  to  the 
Snpreme  Being,  or  the  hononrs  thns  paid.  Anciently,  this  term 
haa  a  wider  signification  than  it  bears  at  present.  There  are 
seyeral  kinds  of  worship,  one  of  which — the  highest — ^may  be 
given  only  to  Almighty  GÓd ;  inferior  worship  is  given  to  angels, 
saints,  and  men  stiU  in  the  flesh ;  e.g.,  to  kings,  magistrates,  &c. 

WRBATH  (8axon,  wreoth,  wraetk), — 1.  A  circnlar  garland 
of  flowers,  intertwined.  2.  A  chaplet.  3.  That  which  is  inter- 
woyen  or  entwined.  Snch  symbols  were  madę  nse  of  to  designate 
certain  saints,  and  are  fonnd  represented  both  in  old  MSS.^ 
stained  glass,  and  on  the  lower  panels  of  rood-screens.  A  wreaih 
of  flowers,  sometimes  designated  a  ''  marriage  crown/'  was  often 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  yirgin  bride.  -Wreaths  were  also  carried 
at  fnnerals.  One,  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  remains  snspended 
in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey .  And  they  were  anciently, 
and  are  now  not  uncommonly,  pnt  npon  grayes  and  memoriał 
crosses. 

WRENNING-DAY.— A  term  used  in  certain  parts  of  England 
to  designate  St.  Stephen's  day,  becanse  on  that  day  a  wren  was 
stoned  to  death  in  commemoration  of  the  Christian  proto- 
martyr. 
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T. — ^An  abbreTiation  for  the  word  "  Christ/' 

XTIAN. — ^An  abbreviation  for  the  word 
''  Christian/' 

XTMAS.  —  An    abbreviation   for    the 
word  *'  Christmas/' 

XYLON. — ^The  wood,  i.e.  the  Cross  on 
which  Onr  Lord  was  cracified. 

XYLOLATERS.— Literally  ''Worship. 
pers  of  the  wood/'  A  term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Icono- 
clasts  of  old  to  orthodox  Christians  who  reyerenced  both  the 
symbol  of  their  faith  and  representations  of  sacred  persons  and 
objects. 


CROSS. — ^A  cross  on  a  chasuble^  in  shape 
like  theletter  Y. — 8ee  Chasubłe  and  Cbosb. 

YEARMINDS.  —  Se6    Aistkals    or 

Annuals. 

YEW-SUNDAY.— A  term  used  in  some 
parts  of  England  to  designate  Palm-Snn- 
day. 

YEW-TREE.  — An  eyergreen  tree  of 
the  genns  taofus,  allied  to  the  pines^  yalued  for  its  wood  or 
timber.  The  yew-tree  is  very  commonly  fonnd  planted  in  onr 
ancient  chnrchyards.  It  was  used  of  old  to  decorate  chnrches  at 
Christmas^  Palm-Snnday^  and  Easter. 

YLE. — ^An  old  form  of  the  word  ''aisle/' 

YMAGE. — ^An  old  form  of  the  word  "  image/' 

YMBRE. — An  ancient  modę  of  spelling  ''  ember ; "  so  written 
in  the  statntory  enactments  of  King  AUred  and  Canute. 

YORK  USE. — ^A  term  employed  to  designate  that  rite  which, 
taking  its  name  from  the  Cathedral  of  York,  was  commonly  nsed 
in  the  northem  province  of  England  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
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PrintoA  editionB  of  the  Tork  Bita&l  were  ismed  A.D.  1516, 1518, 
aad  1532.  In  tbe  main  it  differe  only  aliglitly  from  tłutt  of 
Salubniy ;  firet,  in  tlie  manner  of  TnaŁ-ing  the  first  obt&tdon,  asd, 
secondly,  in  the  words  nsed  by  the  Priest  in  partaking  of  tbe 
Sacrament.  Other  minor  differencee  aast,  bat  they  are  unim- 
porłont. 

YULE-BOUGHS.— BrancbM  of  bony,  ivy,  yew,  and  miatletoe 
tued  to  decomte  cborcbee  and  prirate  boosea  at  Cbristmas. 

TTJLE  PBSTITAL   {Saion,  iule,  geokal,  gekvl).—A.  name 
ancienUy  girea  to  Cbristnua. 

YULE-MASS.— The  three  Maases  of  Cbmtmas-day. 


'N. — 1.  A  bill  in  the  ci^  of  JeroBalem, 
wbicb,  after  tbe  captore  of  tbat  ótj,  be- 
<:ame  the  royal  residence  of  Darid  and  his 
^DcceBsore.  Hence  (2)  tbe  tbeociac^  or 
Oburch  of  God. 

ZONĘ  (Latin,  «»»a;  Greek,  Wt^).— 
1.  A  belt  or  girdle  worn  by  religioas. 
i.  Tbe  ffirdle  of  an  alh  ia  sometimes  ao 
.»Ued. 

ZOOLATRY  (Greek,  C«ov  and  Aarpef.).— The  worehip  of 
(uiimals. 

ZUCHBTTO.— The  IteUan  term  for  a  skull-cap.  The  Pope'B 
ia  of  wbite ;  a  cu'dina]'B  ia  of  scarlet ;  a  bisbop'8  is  parple ;  a 
priesfs  black. 

ZUPPOLO.— A  little  flageolet  or  flute,  ueed  in  ontdoor  reU- 
gions  serriceB  by  tbe  Itahan  peaaantry. 

ZTMITE. — A  Greek  term  for  a  pńest  who  celebratee  with 
anlearened  bread. 
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